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DUBLIN DISTURBANCES COMMISSION. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


FIRST PUBLIC SITTING. — MONDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Nisi Prius Court, No. 1, Pour Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners. — Denis S. Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Parties represented : — 

J. B. Powell, Esq., k.c., and Mr. Cecil Atkin- 
son, Barrister-at-Law (instructed by Mr. Gerald 
Byrne, Solicitor), for the Police. 

Mr. Ignatius Rice (Law Agent) for the Dublin 
Corporation . 

The Commissioners having taken their seats, 
The Secretary (Mr. Thos. Patton, b.l.), read 
the warrant as follows : — 

By the Lord Lieutenant General and General 
Governor of Ireland. 
ABERDEEN. 

Whereas in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1913, during the existence of trades 
disputes in Dublin, certain disturbances and 
riots took place in that city : 

And whereas allegations of the use of exces- 
sive and unnecessary force have been made 
against the police engaged in the suppression 
of these disturbances : 

We do hereby authorise and direct you, 
Deuis S. Henry, Esquire, and Samuel Lombard 
Brown, Esquire, two of his Majesty’s counsel 
learned in the law, to hold an inquiry at Dub- 
lin aforesaid on the 5th January next and 
following days, to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the said riots and disturbances 
and into the allegations above-mentioned, and 
to hear and examine all such witnesses as shall 
appear before you, with reference to the mat- 
ters aforesaid, and to report to us thereon : 
And we do appoint Thos. Patton, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, your Secretary. 

Given at His Majesty’s Castle, at Dublin, 
this 19tli day of December, 1913. 

By His Excellency’s command, 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 

Mr. D. Henry, k.c. — Under the warrant which 
has just been read, Mr. Brown and myself have 
been appointed to inquire into the various mat- 
ters in the warrant, and we have considered 
carefully what course we are to adopt in the con- 
duct of the inquiry, and we have examined the 
precedents that exist in similar inquiries, notably 
the Londonderry Riots Inquiry, the Belfast Riots 
Commission, the Featherstone Inquiry, and the 
inquiry in the year 1886. We have thought it 
would be desirable in the first place to hear from 
the police authorities a general account of the 
circumstances connected with the various distur- 
bances. It will be open to any of the parties 
attending the inquiry to cross-examine these wit- 


nesses, and to give evidence with reference to 
the various matters involved in the inquiry. That 
evidence will be taken by the official shorthand 
writer, and will be transmitted by us as part of 
our report to the proper quarter. Should any 
citizen who is not professionally represented de- 
sire to give evidence, if he will transmit his 
name, as a number have already done, to the 
Secretary, we will see that he will get a full 
opportunity to give evidence on any of the sub- 
jects which he may desire to speak of, and the 
fact that he is not professionally represented need 
not deter him, because we will see, if he transmits 
even a sketch of the evidence he proposes to give, 
that one or other of us will take up his examina- 
tion. I now propose to receive the names of 
those who may appear professionally or other- 
wise at the inquiry. 

Mr. J. B. Powell, K.c. — I appear, with Mr. 
Cecil Atkinson, for the police authorities. 

Mr. Ignatius Rice. — I am instructed by the 
Housing Committee of the Corporation to appear 
with reference to some matters of damage to the 
property of the Corporation. I am awaiting fur- 
ther instructions from the Corporation itself, 
which lias a Council meeting to-day. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Very well. Does anyone 
else appear? (No reply). Then I must ask you, 
Mr. Powell, as representing the police, to bring 
forward any matter which you think is relevant. 

STATEMENT FOR THE POLICE. 

Mr. J. B. Powell, k.c. — My learned friend and 
myself are quite prepared to give you both all the 
assistance in our power in reference to one matter 
which is mentioned in the warrant — the circum- 
stances of the riots and disturbances. Now, the 
riots and disorder which are referred to in the 
warrant occurred between the 30th August and 
the 21st September, fifteen riots in all, of which 
five occurred on Saturday, 30tli August, seven 
on Sunday, 31st August, two on the 1st Septem- 
ber, and one on the 21st September; but for the 
whole of the year just past strikes, accompanied 
by more or less disorder, have not only been pre- 
valent, but constant : in fact the City of Dublin 
has been involved in trade disputes of a most 
serious kind. With the causes of these disputes 
I have nothing to do here. So far back as the 
month of January, 1913, six distinct strikes took 
place, characterised by a certain degree of vio- 
lence and intimidation, in which lorries were at- 
tacked, non-strikers assaulted, and other acts of 
lawlessness committed. Other strikes occurred 
in the months of April, June, July, August, and 
September, attended by various degrees of vio- 
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lence and crime. These strikes, after January, 
1913, and the violence and outrages which fol- 
lowed — some of which I shall have to detail — 
were organised and started by an organisation 
known as the Irish Transport Union, who have 
an office or meeting-place called Liberty Hall, 
which will be frequently mentioned during the 
Inquiry, and which is situated at Beresford Place 
near the Custom House, and a newspaper called 
The Irish Worker, which encouraged these out- 
rages. The leader of the Transport Union, Mr. 
James Larkin, in a great number of speeches — I 
shall have to direct your attention to some of 
them — openly advocated and incited attacks, not 
only upon the employers of labour, but upon the 
police, whose duty it was to maintain order and 
protect the citizens from lawlessness, with the 
result- that the police were made the object of 
preconcerted attacks by rioters, who made the 
most determined efforts to intimidate them and 
to prevent them from protecting the lives and 
property of those who had incurred their hos- 
tility. I have told you that the campaign 
started with the strikes in January, and I have 
to draw your attention to a speech of Mr. Lar- 
kin on the 9th March, 1913, which will be 
proved. Referring to a newly formed Union, 
the Irish National Workers’ Union, which was 
not his Union, lie said: “He repudiated that 
this Union was either Irish, National, or wor- 
kers, or a Union at all.” and said that “if the 
four men connected with it were assassinated it 
would be a good thing for Ireland, and that he 
would not be a bit ashamed to destroy the four 
of them right away, as there were better men 
destroyed not far from there. Every man who 
blesses himself and goes to Church is not always 
the best Christian. Talbot was a better man 
than any of them, because he sold himself deli- 
berately ... . Jim Carey frequented West- 

land Row Chapel, and so does Green.” You will 
see there was a direct incitement to assassinate 
the four men connected with the Irish National 
Workers’ Union. 

On the 18th May, addressing a meeting in 
Beresford Place, Mr. Larkin said, “ They were 
going to give the policemen something to do in a 
few months.” He said “ he had intended to make 
this a remarkable year in the labour world. In 
a few days they were going to start a new cam- 
paign, in which their sergeants, captains and com- 
manders required discipline of a very high order. 
Next Sunday the various sections were to fall in 
at Beresford Place, and march four-deep to the 
Phcenix Park, where they were to hold a Labour 
Day Demonstration.” Upon the 29th June, Mr. 
Larkin, in the course of an address to the County 
Dublin farm labourers, said— “ The men of North 
County Dublin were on fire, and were only wait- 
ing for the psychological moment to down tools, 
and not only down the tools but down the owners 
of the tools.” On the 27th July he said “he 
wanted to draw their attention to the fact that 
they had in their midst an organised clique of 
exploiters and robbers, thieves by Act of Parlia- 
ment. William Martin Murphy was a renegade 
politician, and a renegade to his Church, of which 
he was a standing disgrace.” This was in an 
address to a large concourse of people at Liberty 
Hall. He said— “ Cotton, M.P., formerly a 
member of the Constitutional Club, London, and 
a member of the Freemason Lodge, and a member 
of the Church to which he (Larkin) belonged; a 
bloodsucker and exploiter all the days of his life, 
and absolutely incapable. Mooney of Cabra, the 
cabbage eater, and as regards this man, the next 
time he stood on a temperance platform he would 
not be on it two minutes until he would either 
make him eat his own words or deny them .... He 


did not suppose they could get four worse than 
these .men if hell was riddled, and if William 
Martin Murphy got to Heaven by hook or by 
crook then he wanted to go to hell. Murphy had 
sold his soul for gbld,' and if any man in the 
crowd wished to know his character let him ask 
Captain Lombard, of Kingstown, or the men of 
Clare. This man gets up to talk about the Art 
Gallery, but there was an Art Gallery in Hell 
and he would be master of it. He would promise 
the men who were opposing the Art Gallery that 
they would get an agitation around their ears in 
Dublin that they would not get over. He stated 
that in a few weeks they were going to call a 
conference in Dublin to deal with the Independent 
and Herald. They were going to ask every man 
to cease purchasing the Herald. They would also 
canvas the shops and go to the country agents, 
and anyone found using it would be put outside 
the ring. As regards Clery’s, he was glad to say 
that the workmen there were joining the Union, 
and the vanmen in the Independent were also 
joining, and if he did not defeat William Martin 
Murphy, and make him acknowledge the Union, 
in twelve months he would break his heart. There 
was one thing that would save him, and that was 
that the Lord should take him. Murphy suggested 
that this was going to be his Waterloo, but he did 
not say on which side he was fighting on. He 
said they were told they were not allowed 
to be shadowed, but we “ we were shadowed 
by the police every hour.” These police, 
who are talking about bad conditions, should 
not go and take cheap rides from William 
Martin Murphy. They joined the force to do 
certain work, and they should not be made tools 
of. He told a story of where he was standing 
among a group of seven plain clothes policemen, 
who were plotting to waylay him on his way home, 

but, said he, “I don’t give a God d about 

all the policemen in Dublin.” On the 3rd 
August, speaking in Beresford Place to a large 
concourse of people, he said something about a 
man who had been arrested and said “ The man 
would be convicted when he would go into the 
police court, as there was no chance for a man 
there. He had seen policemen coming straight 
from the Retreat and getting into the witness 
box and deliberately swearing false. They- 
dragged up unfortunate carters for the purpose 
of securing their five cases per month, because 
such was stated in the Evening Telegraph. At 
the same meeting, in the presence of a very 
large crowd, and at a place which afterwards 
became more or less the centre and headquarters 
of some of these disturbances his brother, Peter 
Larkin, said, “ Up in the North they found two 
young lads, Dempsey and Toner, arrested for 
daring to put up placards appealing to sons of 
Ireland not to take the Saxon shilling.” “It is 
not the Saxon shilling ! it is the master’s 
shilling.” he said. “These boys played their 
parts as well as Emmet or Tone did. It was 
the duty of the workers if they were forced to 
don the red coat, if they were ordered out, to 
fire on those on strike, they should turn round 
and knock the brains out of those who gave 
the command.” Now, on the 23rd August, 
which was a date almost immediately preceding 
the strike of tramway employes, which strike 
took place a little later on, and which was 
organised by the . Transport Union and Mr. 
Larkin, Mr. Larkin said: — “Murphy says he 
is going to get the Government and the Lord 
Lieutenant to give him an undertaking that he 
will keep the peace, and will run no cars in 
the night. The Earl of Aberdeen will give the 
forces of the Crown to Murphy, but the Earl 
of Aberdeen did not give the forces of the Crown 
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to the men of Derry when they were shot down. 
He would warn the Earl of Aberdeen that he 
was playing a dangerous game, and he would ask 
him to take that warning from him. He would 
tell him that he was lighting a spark in Dublin 
that night that would take a good many buckets 
of Scotch soup to. wipe out, as all the men in 
Ireland were nob dead yet. . . William Martin 
Murphy said that there would be no strike, but 
lie would tell William Martin Murphy that he 
was a liar, as not only would there be a strike 
in the trams, but the Earl of Aberdeen, who 
had guaranteed. William Martin Murphy the 
forces of the Crown, had better get them ready. 
They were going to win that struggle for the 
men no matter what happened. They could call 
on all the pensioners and loafers they liked, as 
it would take a lot of special constables before 
the fight was finished. William Martin Murphy 
had said that he was going to starve the men 
out, and if that was the case they had all better 
starve together, and go to gaol together.” 
Now, on the 24th August, which was imme- 
diately preceding the strike of tramway 
employes, Mr. Larkin said this to a large 
concourse of people in Beresford Place : — ‘ 1 The 
Earl of Aberdeen gave a guarantee to Murphy 
that he will have the troops ” (I suppose that 
refers to the police), “ he was getting them for 
£ s. d. Murphy boasted that he could get the 
Earl of Aberdeen to give him all the protection 
he needs, and therefore he would say that there 
was an unholy alliance between these men, and 
would suggest that the strike was sold by £ s. d., 
and he would say it on the grounds that Lady 
Aberdeen did not turn on her heel without being 
paid for it. Further, he would say that if the 
Earl of Aberdeen was subject to pressure from 
a man like himself (Larkin) he would say he 
would be doubly so in the case of a man like 
Murphy. He would suggest that he was getting 
pounds for bullets, and in this fight Aberdeen 
and Murphy would have to accept responsi- 
bility for what happened. If one life was shed 
in this struggle the Earl of Aberdeen would 
accept responsibility. They were going into the 
fight and there would be only one ending. He 
appealed to every man in the crowd to make the 
fight a living fight, and to remember that they 
were soon going to hear of economic and political 
freedom. He would trust no one in the fight 
but the men on the platform. He could trust 
men he had in the audience, that whether there 
came weal or woe they were going to see the 
fight out, and all the police ever born and 
soldiers would not stop them as the fight was 
going to be won.” Now, on the night of 26th 
August — this was the night before the strike of 
tramway employes, which commenced on the 
27th August — he addressed a large meeting in 
Beresford Place. This was the eve of the strike. 
He said: ‘‘Murphy talked of biting a file, 
but if it were not for Larkin the trams would be 
running until 12 o’clock that night: thei-efore, he 
had won the first round! They had to get-up the 
R.I.C. and the Buffs to Dublin, and the great 
Scotchman and the Liberal Government had again 
to bow the knee to a labourer’s son. They talked 
about victory and breaking Larkin. Given the 
intelligence and the discipline you ought to have, 
and taking the advice and leadership that I give 
you, I would wipe them off the street in one blow, 
and. they know that.” Now, I direct special 
attention to the following. He said: — ‘‘.Last 
night the police at Kevin Street were called to 
turn out, and they refused to do so, and they 
were allowed to sleep until eight o’clock. If these 
men were worth their salt, and getting treated 


as they are, there would not be a man but would 
demand their rights. If he was doing dirty work : 
he expected to be paid dirty pay. The men who 
were keeping the peace were getting bad hours 
and meagre pay, and it was better to be a scab 
under a policeman than a policeman under a 
scab.” I refrain from any comments on these 
speeches — they speak for themselves — but, at the 
same time, the speech was made, which, of course, 
was a direct, and was intended to be a direct, 
incitement to the Metropolitan Police of Dublin 
to refuse to do their duty, and to protect the 
citizens from the violence for which he knew he 
was largely responsible, and which he was then 
engaged in organising. At the same time, a 
circular was distributed, headed: — “ D.M.P. 
The tramway strike. Orders given to D.M.P. 
that all leave be stopped until after the tram 
strike. Will the police strike before the tram- 
men ? Grave unrest among the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police.” That was freely circulated, 
and, as I said, a very sinister and very dangerous 
attempt was made by Mr. Larkin at that stage, 
and before he entered upon the final chapters of 
his campaign of disorder, to get the police to re- 
fuse to do their duty. Now, he went on: — “ To- 
morrow night they would have a demonstration 
of skilled and unskilled trades, and on Saturday 
they would have one that would awaken the whole 
of Dublin, and they would walk through the 
streets of Dublin at what hour they liked, and 
the police could take it from him that they were 
no longer going to limit the streets to where 
Murphy’s motor car would go ? “ Where 

Murphy’s motor car goes, by God we will go.’ 
If at every street corner there was a hired assassin 
ready to kill them, you should arm. If one of 
their class should fall, then two of the others 
should fall for that one. They were going to 
make a demonstration in Dublin, the like of which 
was never seen. They would demonstrate in 
O’Connell Street. It was their' street as well as 
William Martin Murphy’s, and if John Redmond 
could take the streets of Dublin, they were fight- 
ing for bread and butter, and they would hold 
their meeting in the streets, and if every one of 
their men fell, there must be justice, and, by the 
living God, if they want war, they can have it.”' 
There had been, as I have informed you, strikes 
during the months of January, April, June and 
July, and, on the 19tli August, whilst these 
speeches were being made, a strike of the 
employes of the Independent newspapers 
took place, and there was a strike at Eason’s, ac- 
companied by glass breaking and stone throwing. 
From the 20th to the 22nd August disorderly 
crowds assembled at various places in the city, 
and stoned the police. On the 26th August, 219' 
motormen and conductors ceased work ; some of 
them deserted their cars, and all this was attended 
by violence, and was a result, a necessary result, 
of the incitements to violence which had been 
addressed to them by Mr. Larkin. That brings 
me down to the speech of the 28th August, when, 
in consequence, I suppose, of the violence 
of the language and the threats contained in that 
speech, a warrant was issued against Mr. 
Larkin. He was arrested on the 28th 

August, and he was committed for trial, 
and admitted to bail upon an undertaking not 
to take part in any illegal meeting or use in- 
flammatory language. The way in which that 
undertaking was kept by Mr. Larkin may be 
gathered from the speech which he made on the 
night of the 28th August. Addressing, a large con- 
course of people in Beresford Place, he said he 
had something to say ; he was attending an illegal 
and unlawful assembly. He agreed with his col- 
leagues not to attend an illegal meeting or use 
B 2 
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inflammatory language.” That was referring to 
his undertaking. He went on — “ He had never 
used inflammatory language, and he always told 
the truth, and no Mr. Swifte or Moriarty 
can stop him. When Mr. Riorden had stated his 
case on instructions from the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Superintendent Quinn got up, and bound him 
over from going into O’Connell Street. I am,” said 
he, “ going into O’Connell Street on Sunday. I 
am going in there, alive or dead, and I depend 
on you to carry me out if I am dead.” 
He would ask them before they would go were 
they prepared to support the tramwaymen by 
deed, word and money, and then asked for a show 
of hands in support of the tramwaymen ’s struggle, 
and almost every hand was raised. He then said 
— ‘ ‘ Remember the old song about the meeting by 
the river, with pikes on your shoulders by the 
rising of the moon.” He would ask them to meet 
him at the old spot in O’Connell Street. They 
are your streets, and hold your meeting in spite 
of the police or hired assassins.” On the 29th 
August Mr. Swifte, the Chief Magistrate of this 
city, proclaimed the meeting which Mr. Larkin 
had announced to take place in Sackville Street 
upon Sunday, the 31st August. Upon the same 
evening, the 29th August, Mr. Larkin, addressing 
a large meeting in Beresford Place, said — ‘ ‘ The 
employers in Dublin had decided they were going 
to lock out the Transport workers. They had 
decided it on the Coachmakers that night, and 
the men were locked out. He would ask those 
present to repeat after him the words, ‘ I will not 
pay any rent until the tramwaymen have got the 
conditions they demand.’ Before they would go 
any further he would, with their permission, burn 
the proclamation of the King.” He then went 
to the window and produced what appeared to be 
a copy of the proclamation, and burned it in the 
presence of a very large concourse of people, amid 
continuous cheering. He said that he cared as 
much for the King as he did for Swifte, the 
Magistrate. If they were going to stop the meet- 
ing at the dictation of William Martin Murphy 
I say that for every one of our men that 
fall two must fall on the other side. If they 
assault and murder men let them take the respon- 
sibility. They hoped to hold the meeting ,in 
O’Connell Street, and they would meet in O’Con- 
nell Street, and if the police and soldiers stopped 
the meeting let them take the responsibility. We 
want no “ orders,” but men that will stand. 
They had every right to hold a meeting, but they 
had been too supine and cowardly in the past to 
hold the meeting. He was out to quietly lead the 
people to hold the meeting; that he was going to 
be backed up by forces the Crown had not heard 
of. The police had said that they would take his 
life, and he was going to give them a chance of 
taking his life, but they would raise a new spirit 
and a new hope, and it would not be a question 
of paying no rent. Mr. McCormick dismissed 
five men for refusing to carry coal to the 
Deputy -Lieutenant of Dublin, whose men were on 
strike. Had they forgotten the last lock-out ? 
They should remember that if they were going to 
use the weapon of starvation there was food in the 
shops and clothes in the shops, and if a hungry 
man wanted food and clothes there was only one 
course open. There is coal on the banks, and 
cheerless homes want fires in the grates, and a 
man who is hungry wants bread. He would 
pay no rent, and you pay no rent, and 
see how William Martin Murphy will get 
on.” And you will see a little later on a 
part of the duty which fell upon the D.M.P. 
during the progress of the subsequent riots was 
to protect the shops in various parts of 
the city of Dublin from being looted, 


as a great number of them were.. 

He then referred to a football match at Shel- 
bourne Road to-morrow and said there were two 
scabs on the team and that no one but scabs 
should be allowed to attend the match. The 
Ireland’s Own Band would be there and anyone 
attending or seen going in would be photographed 
and reported to their various Societies.” That 
referred to the football match at Shelbourne 
Road which was to take place the next day, 
Saturday, and was the scene of the first of the 
riots with which I have to deal. After referring 
to the football match he said, “ To-morrow the 
men off at 12 o’clock were to assemble in O’Con- 
nell Street. They had a right to assemble there 
and see how the game was going. They should 
board tramcars and go out as far as they could, 
but pay no money, and if they were to be sum- 
moned they could give their name and address. 
Everyone of them should get out and then the 
whole staff would be required to prosecute them. 
You give them all sorts of trouble.” Now, you 
take it that at this time the general conditions 
of the City of Dublin, as will be proved, indi- 
cated a predisposition to lawlessness and disorder, 
which later on manifested itself in a very virulent 
form and which, I think, to the surprise of a 
great number of persons, will be shown to have 
turned the City of Dublin for the time being into 
a city of anarchy and revolution, in which the 
forces of disruption consisting of the strikers and 
their sympathisers were joined with numbers of 
the criminal classes, who were determined to 
make war not only upon the employers with whom 
they had quarrelled, but upon the citizens gener- 
ally, and upon the police who were protecting the 
citizens in circumstances of most appalling diffi- 
culty. I come now to deal with the first of the 
series of riots and disorders which it is your duty 
to inquire into. The first was on Saturday, 30th 
August, and I think we may fairly and accurately 
describe it as the Ringsend Riot. On that day a 
large crowd collected, and at a place called South 
Lotts, near the Shelbourne Football Ground, to 
which, as I pointed out a moment ago, Mr. Lar- 
kin had made special allusion and had given 
special directions what the crowd were to do. 
They were there menacing persons going into the 
grounds; they were attacking officials and pas- 
sengers on the tramcars. Inspector Bannon got 
word of this state of affairs and he went down, 
and when he got to Bridge Street, with a party 
of police, there was a crowd of persons of about 
600, and when they saw the police — the party 
included Inspector Bannon and ten members of 
the R.I.C. — they shouted various epithets at the 
police and called upon the crowds, one to the 
other, to “go for the police.” When the police 
got upon the scene they were attacked with stones 
and bottles, and tumblers, which were thrown at 
them not only from the road, where, of course, 
they might comparatively easily be dealt with, 
but from the insides of publichouses, and a 
peculiarity of these various riots, as will be seen, 
distinguishing them, so far as I know, from any 
other riots of which I have ever read was this, 
that not only were there determined attacks made 
upon the police at times, although the police were 
doing absolutely nothing to provoke these attacks, 
but new methods of warfare were adopted against 
the police, the throwing of deadly weapons from 
the comparatively safe retreat of houses, and 
bottles which had been emntv bottles and which 
I shall show had been refilled for the purpose of 
carrving them to their destinations, which was 
the bodies of the nolice. And there at Ringsend 
stones, bottles, and tumblers were thrown not only 
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from the road, but from the publichouses. In- 
spector Bannon was hit on the neck with a tum- 
bler. Three tramears as they passed along were 
held up and the police were obliged to charge the 
crowd. They ran down the street and into two 
of the publichouses, and from there bottles and 
stones and jam pots were thrown at the police. 
Later on the same day, about 4 o’clock, I think, 
this was earlier, another riotous mob was there 
and it became necessary to send for a troop of the 
mounted force of police. Inspector Chase and 
four mounted troopers appear to have been sent. 
His horse was, knocked down by blows of stones 
and he was attacked by the crowd, and one man 
named Smith got five months’ imprisonment for 
the attack on the Inspector. The police had to 
charge over and over again. The publichouses 
there had to be ordered to be closed, and there 
was rioting all along from Irishtown to Great 
Brunswick Street. The trams were riddled with 
stones. Sergeant Moroney was stunned by blows, 
several constables were struck with bottles, and 
five policemen were seriously injured on that 
occasion. But it did not end there, because be- 
tween 7 and 8 o’clock that same Saturday another 
very serious riot took place. Sergeant Barry, in 
consequence of information which he received, took 
10 police from Irishtown Police Barracks to a 
place called, the Power House at Ringsend, beside 
the football ground, the power house being the 
power house, of course, of the Dublin Tramway 
Company. At Bridge Street, approaching this 
place, he saw a motor car with policemen held up, 
stones were thrown and on both sides the police 
were attacked. They were then informed that 
the crowd had left the Power House and gone 
elsewhere, but where they had went to was made 
pretty plain, because on returning home a crowd 
of 500 persons or more were waiting for the police. 
There were then 15 police and a crowd of 
500, who stoned them and flung at them 
bottles and jugs. One of them was seen 
actually to take from a woman who had a 
jug in her hand for a lawful purpose for 
fhe purpose of discharging it at the police. 
Now on that same day, at three o’clock, a riot 
occurred in Great Brunswick Street, and it was 
of a verv serious nature. Constable Phelan, 101 B, 
arrested a prisoner for breaking the glass of a 
tramcar and he was attacked by a crowd, and 
Constable Micliael Byrne went to his assistance 
with two other constables. The crowd, number- 
ing between 300 and 400, threw bottles at them, 
porter Bottles, lemonade bottles, and stones. 
The two constables kept back the crowd until the 
prisoner was brought to the station. That same 
Constable Byrne was again in Brunswick Street in 
company with two men of the R.I.C. about half 
past six o’clock. Other police who had been in 
that street appeared to have left it, and matters 
appeared to have resumed their normal condi- 
tion, and it was not considered necessary to keep 
any greater force of police on the street at that 
particular time than Constable Byrne and the 
two R.I.C. men. That condition of affairs was 
observed by the crowd, and they were loitering 
about waiting for an opportunity to attack the 
police, and as we know now they did attack these 
constables. Near this place, at a place called 
Clarence Street, there were repairs being done 
to the street, and a heap of stones was there, 
and the women sympathisers of the rioters 
brought stones and supplied them to the men 
who attacked the police. They brought them in 
apronfuls. They were attacked also with 
bottles, and half bricks, and on this occasion, 
as it will be proved, several civilians, at least 
12, or more, passing along Brunswick Street, 


were struck. The crowd broke the windows of 
a publichouse called Brereton’s publichouse, at 
the corner, and Police Constable Byrne was near 
there. He had his back to the wall, both literally 
and metaphorically, and when the publichouse 
was struck with stones he drew his staff to keep 
the crowd at bay. All the shops in the locality 
had to be closed. Then assistance came from 
College Street Station. Inspector Barret and 
12 men got there, and at the same time Supt. 
Kiernan, who had beeix to Ringsend to help to 
quell the riot there, also arrived. These re- 
inforcements were also attacked with stones, 
and as they passed by Brereton’s publichouse they 
saw the other constables being attacked, and 
they rescued them, and they proceeded to dis- 
perse the crowd towards Clarence Street. At 
Clarence Street they saw a van of the 
Independent newspaper office held up, and also 
an escort car with two constables, O’Callaghan 
and Brady, who had been going along protect- 
ing this van, and one of them had been dragged 
off the car and the horse was stopped, and they 
were defending themselves as best they could. 
Two men of the rioters held on to the homes of 
the escort, and two to the van. These two con- 
stables drew their batons. Stones were thrown 
at them, and it was stated that a crowd of 200 
persons were there, and somebody warned them 
that they would not get out of this with their 
lives. One of the constables was kicked and 
knocked down. Three men were arrested for 
that particular occurrence, and convicted by a 
jury. A man called Gartland, one of the ring- 
leaders, was arrested by O’ Callaghan, and was 
rescued by the crowd, who knocked down one 
of the constables and kicked him when he was 
on the ground. He was re-arrested, and even 
when he was re-arrested he was found to have 
actually a large stone in his hand. Seven 
persons were arrested on that occasion. 
Several people will tell you that they closed 
their shops. Thi - ee constables were very 

badly injured. One old woman was struck 
and injured, and as these various prisoners 
were arrested and brought to College Street, 
and were being transmitted there, the escorts 
were all along the route subjected to a perfect 
fusilade of stones and other weapons. Con- 
stables who had arrested prisoners caught in the 
act of stoning were obliged to let them go owing 
to the hostility of the crowd, and not until the two 
forces I have mentioned had arrived upon the 
scene were the police able to cope with the dis- 
order that prevailed along Brunswick Street. I 
cannot better describe it than in the language in 
which it was described by a rev. gentleman. 
Father Curran, who was a priest living in the 
house of the Archbishop (Dr. Walsh) at Drum- 
condra. He happened to be there when this riot 
took place, and he described the crowd as behav- 
ing like frenzied lunatics. Cries were followed 
by assaults, and assaults by rescues. He saw the 
policemen who made arrests subjected to a vei'y 
severe mauling, and violently hindered from 
making their arrests. They were surrounded by a 
dangerous-looking body of men, who violently im- 
peded the Constables. The force of police be- 
haved with singular restraint. Their behaviour, 
he said, was the only redeeming feature of what, 
to Dublin citizens, was a really humiliating axid 
disgusting spectacle. I should have mentioned, 
my learned friend reminds me, that between four 
and five o’clock on that day, at Great Brunswick 
Street, a tram car was being escorted by police 
through the crowd of men, women, and children, 
boohing, hissing, and shouting ; * and when the 
policemen came up to the tramcar, which was 
held up and had two panes of glass broken in 
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it, they found the conductor, a man named John 
Conroy, in this position, that he was protecting 
himself and his life from a big crowd with a re- 
volver. The police secured the revolver and 
protected him. That only goes to show the ter- 
rible consequences which might have ensued from 
this riot in Brunswick Street, which occurred 
about the same time that the other preconcerted 
outrage was taking place at Ringsend. Whilst 
this was going on, I have to direct attention to 
riots at Beresford Place, Talbot Street, Marl- 
borough Street, Earl Street, and Corporation 
Street. Two gentlemen named Connolly and 
Partridge, labour leaders, and subordinates of 
Mr. Larkin, were arrested between three and four 
o’clock at Liberty Hall. Mr. Larkin, against 
whom there was a warrant, was evading arrest. 
Between seven and eight o’clock Inspector Camp- 
bell was on duty there at Liberty Hall, and he 
and his police were attacked with bottles, stones, 
bricks, sewer pipes, rivets and concrete, and he 
was kicked himself. And it will be found that 
Liberty Hall and Beresford Place had been stored 
with that class of ammunition for the purpose 
of attacking the police. Tiles had been removed 
from the Quay, sewer pipes had been broken up, 
concrete had been found, bricks had been found, 
rivets had been found, and these weapons, some 
of them deadly in their character, had been 
stored either in Liberty Hall or in the neighbour- 
hood for the purpose of using them upon the 
police. Between seven and eight o’clock, Inspec- 
tor Campbell, in the position of affairs, and not 
having sufficient force to resist this attack, had 
sent to Store Street for reinforcements, which 
arrived. They were attacked also with bottles, 
stones, and bricks, sewer pipes, and concrete, and 
Inspector Campbell had to warn the people in 
the Hall that an entrance to the Hall would have 
to be made if the fusilade continued from the 
Hall. Why on earth he did not do it I do not 
know. Baton charges became necessary along 
the Custom House Dock, Butt Bridge, and Eden 
Quay. At Butt Bridge the police under Inspector 
Willoughby were in great danger. There and 
at Beresford Place there were a large number of 
police who were struck with stones, rivets, and 
belaying pins, tiles, bricks, bottles, cement. 
One man who attacked the police, was 
found, when arrested, with a' knife in 
his hand, and trying to use it. When the 
rioters at Butt Bridge were ordered to be 
cleared Constable Hayes was struck on the face 
with a bottle and had to be brought to the hos- 
pital. Now a very curious thing happened while 
that desperate riot was going on in the neighbour- 
hood of Liberty Hall, which seems on this occa- 
sion to have been a magazine, in which were kept 
weapons, all murderous weapons, used against 
the police. Liberty Hall, of course, had to be 
kept clear. Stones had been thrown from inside 
it, Inspector Campbell had been struck by a glass 
tumbler on the face. All about Liberty Hall 
was this ammunition, to be used against 
the police. A crowd of people were there and 
were freely supplied. There was a gentleman 
named Councillor Michael Brohoon, a Labour 
Councillor, and these attacks of a terrible char- 
acter and the assaults that were being committed 
in the neighbourhood upon the police, by this 
fierce crowd, was too much for him and he was 
remonstrating, being the only one with even a 
semblance of decency and respectability about 
him. He was approached by Inspector Wil- 
loughby in reference to these inhuman and 
cowardly attacks from Liberty Hall, and he told 
a story which. Inspector Willoughby will tell you. 
and. it was this, that these missiles which had 


been used against the police were brought there 
and thrown from there by an organised gang,, as 
lie said, sent there purposely to throw them 
in order to get the police to baton the people. 
He may have been giving away some of the stable 
secrets, but that was what lie told Inspector 
Willoughby. As I told you, the stock at Liberty 
Hall consisted of stones and concrete and sewer 
pipes and rivets, which these people, as long as they 
could, were using against the police. Now, I- will 
not weary you with the details already given in 
evidence, but I will only give in outline the assault 
or most serious assaults, ranging about Butt Bridge 
and the Quay and Liberty Hall. At nine o’clock 
Inspector Campbell, matters having quietened down 
somewhat, left for Talbot Street, and he found in 
Talbot Street riotous crowds and savage attacks 
being made on the police. Stones and bricks and 
bottles were used and many policemen were seriously 
injured and some rendered unconscious, and you 
may take it from me that in reference to the riot 
that I am now dealing with on that evening in 
Beresford Place and Talbot Street and Marlborough 
Street and Corporation Street, between Liberty 
Hall and Talbot Street, 34 policemen were injured, 
and thirty of them so badly that they had to go on 
the sick list. Head-Constable McGrath, who has had 
thirty -one years’ service, says that this riot extend- 
ing over this area that I have indicated, was worse 
than the Belfast riots when the military .fired on the 
mob ; and other members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary with experience will tell you that although 
they were engaged in riots of a very serious character 
in different parts of Ireland, they had never seen 
anything like this. Now, in Talbot ‘Street, from 
tenement houses and in these other streets that I 
am coming to, a new method of warfare against the 
police was adopted, and I suggest was adopted bv 
a preconcerted organised arrangement. At 
Marlborough Street there was a crowd of five hundred 
rioters with stones and bottles and jam-pots and a 
new weapon that I never heard of before called 
clinkers or cinders, and attacked the police. The 
public v'ere cleared off the streets, the residents 
had to close their doors, and this crowd advanced 
menacingly against the police, shouting “ Down 
with the bloody police,” and they had to be dispersed 
by baton charge, and several prisoners were brought 
to Store Street. I have already told you that the 
ammunition with which the police were attacked 
was brought from a distance. White granite blocks 
and bricks were procured in Tyrone Street. These 
hard cinders or clinkers were got at some greater 
distance, and when this fight was over, the streets 
about there were absolutely strewn with cobble- 
stones and granite and bricks, all of which had 
been brought there previously for the purpose of 
attacking the police. Now the force that was 
attacked in Marlborough Street was under Inspector 
Clifford, and that force joined with that under 
Inspector Purcell again at Marlborough Street, where 
there was another violent and riotous crowd who 
stoned the police. They were dispersed, and at 
this stage several shops in Talbot Street and Earl 
Street were broken into and looted. About ten 
o’clock on that same night, a riotous mob of three or 
four hundred people, who had been driven from 
Talbot Street, ran into Corporation Street, where 
Corporation Buildings are situated. This is a 
street which runs across and intersects Talbot Street. 
It formerly went by the name of Mabbot Street— 
always a very dangerous locality for the police. 
There are there several- of these Corporation Build- 
ings, which have a common entry with a staircase 
that connects with the different places, and in front 
of them there are balconies overlooking this narrow 
street — Mabbot Street, and I wish to -direct your 
special attention to what occurred there. Sergeant 
Dowling, Constable Frith and ten others were on 
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duty. They were struck, all of them. One man 
was arrested ; at the time he was being arrested, 
a quart bottle, full of porter, was flung at one of the 
police, and just missed his head and shattered to 
pieces at his feet on the street. The crowd were 
throwing bricks and stones and cups ■ and saucers 
and jam-pots from the balconies of the Corporation 
Buildings, and saying “ Come on, you whores,” 
and the police on that occasion had to retire. In- 
spector Purcell and twenty men, on his way home 
from another part of this area, passing through this 
place, was attacked from the balconies, and the men 
were in the greatest danger. At that time the 
police were unable to enter the buildings to effect 
arrests. They had again and again to retire, the 
fusilade from these balconies: was so fierce. In 
fact, this riotous mob had possession of the Corpora- 
tion Buildings, and they had the stored weapons 
there, and they were using them with the deadliest 
and the most dangerous effect on the police below. 
Of course, as long as they were there, the police 
had either to dislodge them or to leave the place in 
their hands. Seventeen- police were hit, and on the 
sick list ; some of them were hit with saucepans 
and metal pans and with iron pokers, and this mob 
had the gates and the doors leading into these build- 
ings locked so that they could not get them, and these 
houses were found . afterwards to be strewn with 
missiles besides of all sorts and descriptions. But 
it didn’t stop there, because between twelve and 
half-past twelve o’clock that night, about thirty 
police going off duty from other parts of the city 
were attacked at Corporation Buildings. Some of 
them merely trying to pass by were stoned — in fact 
the Corporation Buildings that night were transferred 
into forts, and stored with ammunition from which 
the police were attacked ; a more inhuman or more 
uncivilised condition of affairs never existed in any 
city claiming the name of civilisation than that 
brutal and cowardly attack that was made on the 
police from the Corporation Buildings on that night. 
That closes Saturday, the thirtieth of August, and 
you will see that five serious riots occurred upon 
that day, every one of them you will be satisfied 
from the evidence bearing the impress of organised 
hostility and attack upon the police in pursuance of 
the incitements of Mr. Larkin and others who said 
that if the men would follow him and do as he would 
bid them to do, they would wipe the police of Dublin 
off the streets in one hour. Now, I come to Sunday, 
the 31st of August. You will remember that this 
meeting organised by Mr. Larkin had been proclaimed 
on the 28th, and that Mr. Larkin had stated to a 
crowd of admirers and sympathisers at Liberty Hall 
that that meeting was to be held, and that the men 
were to go there and they made it perfectly plain that 
they were to hold the meeting at all hazards, and 
against all opposition, and that they were to fight 
against the police. Of course the authorities, the 
Executive Government of this country, having 
considered it their duty to declare this proposed meet- 
ing an unlawful one, it became the duty of the police 
to see that that, order of the Executive Government 
was made effective, and to prevent this illegal meeting 
from being held in Sackville Street, and consequently 
the following police arrangements were made by the 
Assistant Commissioner, Mr. Harrel, whom we all 
know. Late in the afternoon of the 30th of August, 
he saw all the superintendents of the 'Dublin Police 
at the headquarters, and discussed with them the 
police arrangements necessary to enforce the terms 
of the proclamation, which warned persons against 
assembling in Sackville Street on Sunday, August 
31st. It was absolutely well known on the Saturday 
by every citizen in Dublin that 'that meeting had 
been proclaimed. The proclamation of it was posted 
over the entire city and county of Dublin, and 
everybody knew perfectly and absolutely well that 
that was an illegal and proclaimed meeting. The 


Assistant Commissioner directed the Superintendents 
to assemble forces of police, and to have them posted 
at 11.30 o’clock on the following day, and his instruc- 
tions to them were that they were to tell their officers 
and men that while- persons were to be allowed to 
pass freely along the street about their lawful business, 
any assembly of persons was to be prevented, and the 
police were to advise persons to pass along, and not 
to remain about. Small parties of police, consisting 
of a sergeant and five constables, were to move along 
the sections of the street which were allotted to each 
superintendent to keep the people moving if necessary, 
and no organised body was to be allowed into Sack- 
ville Street. . Mr. Harrel feared that there might 
be an attempt made to fill up the street, because 
that was the invitation that had been given to the 
people at Liberty Hall . • The superintendents, if 

they saw it necessary, were to increase the numbers 
of the police parties — some to move the people 
along the centre, of the street, others along the side- 
ways and into the side streets, and, if necessary, 
the forces of police were to be increased by joint 
action on the east and west side of the street, and 
two forces of- a hundred constables to move along 
north and south from Nelson’s Pillar and clear the 
street, and Mr. Larkin was to be arrested if he 
appeared there, under a warrant out for his arrest. 
Now, a very extraordinary incident happened which 
I would like to mention to the Court. On Saturday 
evening this gentleman, Councillor Brohoon, had an 
interview with Inspector Willoughby, and he asked 
Inspector Willoughby if the police would allow them 
to hold a meeting either at Croydon Park or at 
Beresford Place, and that request was telephoned 
by Inspector Willoughby to the Castle to Mr. Harrel. 
The impression on Inspector Willoughby's mind made 
by what Councillor Brohoon said was undoubtedly 
that it was intended to substitute the Sackville Street 
proclaimed meeting for one at Croydon Park, and 
that was what was intended to be conveyed in that 
interview. Mr. Harrel said he had no objection to 
their holding a meeting at Croydon Park at all, but 
from the events that subsequently transpired that 
day in Sackville Street I have not the slightest 
doubt that this was a trap, and that by suggesting 
to the police that there would, be a meeting at Croydon 
Park, and that there would not be a meeting in Sack- 
ville Street, the police would be withdrawn from 
Sackville Street or no arrangements would be made for 
holding Sackville Street for the King’s Peace, 
but that the police would be drawn off to Croy- 
don Park. Now you will notice in one of the 
speeches that I have read to you that the women 
and children were warned against- being in Sack- 
ville Street on this Sunday, and what happened 
about that? Fifty brake loads of women and 
children were brought away in the morning from 
Beresford Place and brought into the County' 
Wicklow between eight and nine in the morning, 
and not returning till after nightfall. It suc- 
ceeded to a certain extent, because although Mr. 
Harrel did not fall into the trap of leaving Sack- 
ville Street devoid of police to prevent this meet- 
ing, to this extent it gained its object, because 
several of the police and inspectors and officers 
who would have been in Sackville Street were 
sent to Croydon Park. On Sunday, at 11.30, 
five superintendents, nine inspectors, 23 sergeants, 
and 274 constables arrived in Sackville Street, 
and I propose to tell you the disposition of thig 
force in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 divisions. The first 
division was under Superintendent Dunne, In- 
spector Bannon, and consisted of five sergeants 
and sixty-three constables. One sergeant and 
ten men of this division were sent to Croydon 
Park by reason of the meeting that was to be 
held there. They were disposed of in this way— 
at the Ballast Office and the Independent Office 
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and on the South side of the O’Connell Bridge 
there were there under Superintendent Dunne 
in three sections 30 Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and 23 Royal Irish Constabulary. The second 
division was under Superintendent Kiernan. He 
had charge of the East side — that is the right 
hand side as you go towards the Pillar from Hop- 
kin’s corner to Earl Street— and with him there 
were Inspector McKeag, whose name will be fre- 
quently mentioned, two sergeants, and thirty 
D.M.P. and R.I.C. men, and Inspector Barrett, 
two sergeants and twenty men, and of this force 
one, Sergeant Savage, and ten men were dis- 
patched to Croydon Park at 12.40. The third 
division consisted of Superintendent Flynn, who 
had charge of the district from Bachelor’s Walk 
at the Bridge, Inspector Clifford, three sergeants 
and thirty men. Of these men Inspector Clifford, 
one sergeant and 10 constables went to Croydon 
Park. The fourth division was at Middle Abbey 
Street on the West side, that is the left hand side 
as you go to the Pillar. There was Superintendent 
Murphy in charge generally, Inspector Carey, 
three sergeants and 25 constables, Dublin Metro- 
politan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary. 
They operated from Middle Abbey Street to the 
Hotel Metropole, or to the corner of the General 
Post Office. Now, at Prince’s Street — the street 
that goes down to the Freeman’s Journal office — 
there was special danger, because it was antici- 
pated that attacks would be made upon the 
Independent , as there is a back lane leading from 
the end of Prince’s Street which gives access to 
the back premises of the Independent office, and 
’it became specially necessary to protect that place 
from information that the police had, and there- 
fore there were men at Prince’s Street — Inspec- 
tor Lawlor, two sergeants of the Dublin Metro- 
politan force and 24 men. but some alteration 
had to be made there in reference to sending 
people to Green Street or Croydon Park, but I 
need not trouble you with these details. I have 
given you substantially the position as regards 
this place. The fifth division was under Super- 
intendent Gordon at the corner of Henry Street, 
and he had with him Inspector Grant, six ser- 
geants and sixty men. Of these, one sergeant and 
ten men were sent to Croydon Park. The sixth 
division was on the east side of Cathedral Street 
and North Earl Street. That was to Britain 
Street. That was under Superintendent Wil- 
loughby, Inspector Bell, six sergeants, and sixty 
men : and one sergeant and ten men wer sent 
to Croydon Park. In addition to these, there 
were a number of the “ G ” Division detectives 
in plain clothes walking about the place. You 
will see that, so far as the police were concerned, 
they did everything in their power to be ready 
for any contingency that arose, and were deter- 
mined to do their duty in regard to it. When 
the police arrived that morning, this street was 
in its normal condition in regard to traffic. In 
fact, there was very little traffic, that is, pedes- 
trian or otherwise. At about half -past twelve, 
Superintendent Dunne, who is a very ex- 
perienced officer, as well as other police, noticed 
a number of Transport Union men — that is, men 
with a red badge, by which they are identified— 
he noticed them coming into the street in groups 
of three and four from every direction : and they 
gravitated, all of them, towards tlie Pillar, and 
other members of the Force stationed at Lower 
Abbey Street, on the east side, and Earl Street, 
noticed bodies of these men, so distinguished with 
this red badge, coming into ■ the street with 
sticks, and gathering into groups. They came 
from Liberty Hall, and they went in the direc- 
tion of the Pillar. And the police on the streets 


that converged upon Sackville Street observed 
these men coming into the street, and assembling 
between the General Post Office and the Imperial 
Hotel, and at one o’clock Superintendent Dunne 
was very much struck with the number of people 
who had come into the street from the time he had 
come there till one o’clock. At fifteen minutes 
past one o’clock Superintendent Dunne got word 
from a constable that Mr. Larkin was then iii 
the hotel, and was going to address the meeting 
which then had assembled. He sent a constable 
in plain clothes to inform the officers in charge 
of each party of police in Sackville Street. 
Superintendent Dunne then went about a quarter 
past one o’clock to College Street, and ’phoned 
to the police to send down the warrant for Lar- 
kin’s arrest, which it had been impossible to 
execute previously. On his way back, while 
crossing the Bridge, he heard a volume of cheering 
in Sackville Street, and, on looking up, he saw 
sticks and hats waving, and a concourse of people 
rushing across from the direction of the General 
Post Office and Prince’s Street to the right centre 
of the street opposite the Imperial Hotel. Vary- 
ing accounts, of course , are given as to the number 
of persons at any stage of this Sackville Street 
incident — the estimate of the number of a crowd 
greatly depends, of course, upon the place from 
which it is viewed. Superintendent Dunne was 
a considerable distance away, but he will tell you 
a very considerable crowd rushed from the General 
Post Office to the centre of Sackville Street 
opposite the Imperial Hotel. Now, what hap- 
pened ? Superintendent Murphy had heard that 
two people were to arrive at the Imperial Hotel, 
a Mr. and Miss Donnelly, and shortly after one 
o’clock a taxicab drove up, and an apparently 
feeble old gentleman stepped out, leaning on the 
arm of a young lady, and entered the hotel. The 
gentleman went into the smoking room of the 
Imperial Hotel, to which there is a balcony front- 
ing the street. He then returned for a moment, 
and again stepped on to the balcony. When 
Superintendent Murphy got word from Superin- 
tendent Dunne, he was at Elvery’s opposite, but 
he crossed over to the hotel, and he asked for 
the manager, and then he saw this rush of per- 
sons from the General Post Office to the front of 
the Imperial Hotel, and the cheei'ing and the ex- 
citement and the waving of sticks, and then he 
heard Larkin’s voice overhead, and, stepping 
back, he saw that Larkin had just left the bal- 
cony after having made his speech, and, as he 
said, held his meeting. He was the feeble old 
gentleman who had gone into the Imperial Hotel. 
Brit what was going on outside? Superintendent 
Kiernan had forty men operating from Hopkins’ 
corner. He also, of course, heard that Larkin 
was about to appear, and he went to the hotel, 
where Inspector McKeag and twenty men and two 
sergeants were in the street opposite the 
hotel. Immediately Larkin appeared on 
the balcony, Superintendent Kiernan ordered 
Inspector McKeag to go into the hotel 
and arrest him with ten men. Sergeant 
Butler with others were placed at the door. There 
were a number of police in front of the Imperial 
Hotel, and a number of police had gone into the 
hotel to effect the arrest of Larkin. A rush was 
made of several hundred people from Sackville 
Street towards the door of the hotel, and stones 
were thrown by a very disorderly and riotous 
crowd, and a window of Clery’s was broken. The 
demeanour of the crowd as they rushed to the 
Imperial Hotel, avowedly, as I say, for the pur- 
pose of preventing Larkin from being arrested, 
after the police had seen him going in after say- 
ing what lie had to say — he had kept his word : 
he had defied the proclamation; he had arranged 
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that these people were to be in the street to see 
him — the position of affairs was that his friends 
in the street were determined that Larkin should 
not be arrested and brought into custody. There- 
fore, that disorderly and riotous mob made a rush 
towards the doors of the hotel, and the police who 
were outside were keeping them back, and so dis- 
orderly were they and so determined were they 
in their rush that the police were obliged to draw 
their batons, and having drawn their batons, as 
they were most undoubtedly not only entitled to 
do, but bound to do, this riotous crowd dispersed, 
fled — some of them ran one way and some of 
them the other. I understand there were a 
quantity of citizens who, perhaps, had no sym- 
pathy with the rioters in the street, and they fled 
also. Why on earth peaceable citizens should at 
all times be found in positions of danger like this 
is a puzzle to the ordinary man. Here was a 
riotous, disorderly crowd holding a meeting in 
defiance of the Government’s proclamation, 
having been invited to come into the street and 
fight with the police; having been invited by a 
man who was violating the law ; by a man who 
succeeded in turning the law into contempt; by 
a man who had burnt the Government’s proclama- 
tion in the very face of this very same crowd — 
how it came to pass that anybody with an ounce 
of sense would be found in Sackville Street on 
that day is a mystery to me. There were persons 
there whom I don’t suggest for a moment were 
engaged in this riot, or did anything to show that 
they approved of this preconcerted plan of utter 
lawlessness. A stampede took place of this class 
of persons down the street and up the street, and 
the rioters were pursued by the police because the 
police were determined that Larkin should be 
brought into custody and kept in custody until 
he was dealt with by the law. Now, he was 
brought out. Superintendent Murphy was al- 
ready in the hotel, and he and Superintendent 
Kiernan had a hold of him. Superintendent 
Kieruan and Superintendent Murphy took him 
by either arm and brought him to the hall. A 
large crowd of Larkinites was at the door, eight 
or ten yards away, , and this is the time at which 
the police were engaged in putting them back, 
and until that had been done Superintendent 
Kiernan agreed with Superintendent Murphy that 
they would have to wait until that was 
done, and until a bigger escort was procurable, 
so hostile was the demeanour of the 
crowd outside the Hotel. Inspector McKeag 
formed up an escort of 20 men. The crowd in 
front had then been repulsed with batons. They 
had fired stones, and their demeanour was such 
as to make it absolutely certain that if they were 
allowed to remain there Larkin could not 
possibly have been brought to the station. Con- 
sequently they were dispersed and fled away ; 
some of them remained on. The small force of 
police that was there at the time dealt with them 
as best they could, and then Larkin, with his 
escort, was enabled to be brought in custody 
along the east side of Sackville Street, and that 
escort consisted of Superintendent Murphy and 
Superintendent Kiernan and Inspector McKeag, 
two sergeants, and twenty men. He should 
have been brought to Store Street, but he could 
not be brought to Store Street because the streets 
leading to there led to Liberty Hall, and through 
these streets he should have to be brought to 
Store Street, and they were packed with persons 
that would be ready to come in and rescue him 
because at one moment,, even as he passed 
Eden Quay, a rush was made by some of his 
admirers from Liberty Hall, who wanted to 
rescue him, but they were too late. As his 
escort passed down along -the east side of Sack- 


ville Street— at Sackville Place, which is just oh 
the O’Connell Bridge side of the Imperial Hotel 
.a great rush was made by a crowd to rescue 
him, diagonally from the General Post Office. 
The crowd, shouting out “ Up Larkin,” rushed 
the police, and stones were thrown, and but 
for the timely action of the police in other parts 
of the street, as I will tell you, Larkin would 
have been rescued, but many lives would have 
been lost. Inspector Barrett, who, as I told 
you, was then in charge of two sergeants and 
twenty men, between Abbey Street and Sack- 
ville Place, wheeled his party diagonally to cut 
these rioters off from the escort, and meanwhile 
Inspector Carey had brought his men from the 
corner of Middle Abbey Street, and on the west 
side diagonally across Sackville Street, and they 
formed a V-shaped solid force of police converging 
on Larkin’s escort, and cutting off the crowd 
which had come diagonally from the other direc- 
tion of the General Post Office. They hemmed 
in this crowd of rioters between the corner of 
Middle Abbey Street and the General Post- 
Office. Now, the crowd, the exact number of 
which it is impossible to give, but it is correct 
that between six hundred and a thousand cer- 
tainly had to be dispersed — they had borne 
down upon this escort, and they had thrown these 
stones, and they were a riotous and disorderly 
crowd, and it was absolutely essential for the 
police to disperse them. The police turned them 
back. Superintendent Flynn moved up his men, 
and therefore protected the escort, but the 
rioters were turned back and dispersed by the 
police up Sackville Street. At this time Ser- 
geant Richardson was in charge of the contingent 
of police — a small number, I think ten — in 
Prince’s Street, and he and his men were ranged 
in front of the Freeman’s Journal office, cutting 
off that lane that led to the Independent. He 
could not see what was going on lower down 
towards the bridge from the right, and the first 
thing that attracted his attention at that moment 
was a number of riotous persons whom he had 
seen making this rush to the Imperial Hotel a 
moment earlier, and whom he knew to be rioters, 
whom he had seen throwing stones, and using 
these epithets towards the police — he was sud- 
denly confronted with a number of these same 
men rushing around the corner of the Metropole 
Hotel, shouting and boohing and throwing stones, 
and I have little doubt that these men, at the 
same time, were flying from the charge of the 
police lower down the street, where they had 
attacked the escort. They tried to rush through, 
but Sergeant Richardson ordered them to be put 
back. The rush consisted of about a hundred 
people, and they had to be driven back, and the 
batons had to be used. Several persons were left 
through, who were peaceable citizens, but those 
persons who were believed to be rioters, and who 
were rushing around hat corner into that street, 
were put back by the police. More people rushed 
up, and at that corner of the Metropole and the 
General Post Office a regular melee took place be- 
tween the riotous persons and the police. The 
whole affair, I am instructed, from the time of 
Larkin’s leaving the hotel — the whole lamentable 
affair from the time that Larkin left the hotel 
until it was all over occupied the space of three 
or four minutes. Every one of the police in 
Prince’s Street — who were carrying out their duty, 
which was to prevent people from rushing down 
Prince’s Street — every one of them, including the 
Sergeant, were struck with stones. Not a single 
policeman in Prince’s Street left Prince’s Street, 
or followed the crowd or crowds of persons who 
tried to make their way down that .street. On 
that day thirty policemen received serious in- 
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juries in Sackville Street. In three or four 
minutes, by reason of the determined attitude of 
the police to deal with this sudden, unlawful and 
illegal meeting, the whole thing was over. That 
is, as shortly as I can put it, the history of that 
eventful day, so far as Sackville Street was con- 
cerned. 'But that, by no means, exhausted the 
condition of affairs in Dublin generally on Sunday, 
the 31st of August. Between three and four 
o'clock there -was a riotous mob in Gloucester 
Place, and Sergeant Hall and ten men were 
attacked with stones and bottles and jam-pots and 
delph and pieces of iron; and at 3. 50 Sergeant 
Woulfe and eight men were attacked in Corpora- 
tion Buildings, both from the road and the bal- 
conies by bottles, stones, and other weapons of 
that kind, and bedroom chambers included. Five 
arrests were made within the building, and the 
crowd , attacked the escort all the way to Store 
Street. These prisoners were brought by seven men, 
and Sergeant Woulfe and one man were left be- 
hind to cut the crowd off the escort. When Sergeant 
Woulfe had to go inside to save his life they had 
to fight their way to Talbot Street, and when 
Sergeant Woulfe, having escaped, was going to 
Talbot Street alone he was attacked by forty or 
fifty men m front and behind with sticks and 
stunned. He was taken into a chemist’s bleedino- 
with wounds in his head of three and two and 
a-half inches m length which he. had received as 
he stood alone against that cowardly crowd of 
forty or fifty persons, one of whom had such an 
idea of sport that he hit him on the head with a 
golf club and he was driven from one side of the 
street to the other. He was taken from the 
chemist s in Dr. Pratt’s motor and taken in it 
to Jervis Street Hospital, where he was attacked 
going into the hospital and the motor car broken 
Of course Sergeant Woulfe was seriously injured. 
Constable Ward coming by himself from Fitzgib- 
bon Street to Store Street— that is from the bar- 
racks or station in Fitzgibbon Street to Store Street 
was attacked by a crowd near Gloucester Dia- 
mond. The crowd threatened to murder him and 
stoned him. Sergeant Hawe with his ten men was 
told what had happened and he escorted him back, 
and he was attacked with stones and bricks and 
bottles, and the part of a tin trunk and a bicycle 
crank. The man who threw the bicycle crank 
pleaded guilty. One thing about these riots is 
the novelty in respect of the ammunition that was 
used. This is the first time I ever heard of a 
bicycle crank and a golf club being used for the 
purpose of putting the police hors tie combat. 
When Sergeant Hawe and his party were return- 
ing again they were attacked at Gloucester Place 
and stones and bricks and bottles were thrown 
from the house, Number 9, and the police entered 
that Number 9 and arrested four men. At five 
o’clock Sergeant Young and his party of 10 men 
were attacked at Lower Gloucester Street and 
Parnell Street, and broken bottles and stones and 
bricks from the streets as well as the houses were 
thrown. Sergeant. Young was struck, and was 20 
days on the sick list. Six troopers who had 
come from Sackville Street to assist them were 
stoned all the way from Parnell Street and 
Britain Street with bottles and pieces of iron, 
and they and their horses were hit. A horse was 
knocked down ; bottles were broken on the saddles 
of the troopers. They knocked down the horse 
with stones under his legs and tripped them up. 
Sergeant Young entered a house to make an 
arrest and he saw a man engaged in the pleasant 
occupation of throwing tiles, which he had taken 
off from the roof,, at the police, and when the 
ordinary ammunition got short they disconnected 
the joints of their bedsteads and flung the pieces 
out at them. A crowd of five hundred persons 


were in Lower Gardiner Street throwing stones 
at the police. Five police isolated were sur- 
rounded by the crowd and were rescued by an- 
other party Of police at imminent danger to their 
lives all the time. ' There were seven or eight 
men firing tiles from the rodfs in Waterford 
Street with the front door locked so that the 
police had to go around and get in by the back 
way in order to open the door in order to take 
away the men who were firinp- tiles from the roof 
of the house at them. This rioting was going ou 
practically the whole afternoon, and was con- 
tinued until a late hour. 

Corporation Street and Corporation Buildings 
and Gloucester Street and Parnell Street and 
all that area was in a state of the most appalling 
condition. Thirty-five policemen were injured. 
Seven men were charged and got periods of impri- 
sonment. :I want to say one word in reference to 
this throwing of deadly weapons from, the 
houses. .1 told you that it had been the practice 
the day before, and started in Corporation Build- 
ings, and it was carried out on this Sunday 
afternoon in this region that I am now dealing 
with to a most appalling extent, and it became 
absolutely necessary for the police, if they were 
to control the forces of disorder at all — it be- 
came absolutely necessary for them that they 
should go into these houses and grapple with 
their assailants and take from them the weapons 
with which they were injuring them and pre- 
venting them from discharging their duty. I 
have heard it suggested that- the police had no 
right to enter these houses at all. If the subject 
that we are to investigate here were not so serious 
I would not pause to make an observation upon 
such an absolutely ludicrous proposition; Both 
by the Common Law and the Statute Law and 
the law of common sense, which sometimes is not 
inconsistent with either, the police have a right, 
and they have not only a right but a duty to 
quell a riot by every means in their power, and 
the idea of putting this action of the police. 
Under circumstances such as I have been describ- 
ing, on the grounds of trespass seems to me to 
be simply playing with this matter. The police, 
before they entered these houses, and before they 
searched these houses, had been attacked from 
these houses by men who were prepared to 
attack them from that position of vantage, and 
wHo were too cowardly to come down into the 
street and take their chances of being batoned, 
and who were too cowardly to come down into 
the street and face the music, but sheltered 
themselves behind balconies and there remained 
with their ammunition, with their chambers, and 
their bedsteads and their jam-pots, for the pur- 
pose of raining down a fusilade upon the police 
below, and I refuse to argue the proposition that 
the police, under these circumstances, were to 
allow themselves to be slaughtered in the street 
because their murderers or would-be murderers 
were ensconced in Corporation Buildings. 

Well, sir, the next matter I wish to deal with is 
that, on that same Sunday, 31st August, a riot 
took place in another part of the city of Dublin, 
some considerable distance from the place, the 
area. I have been dealing with before lunch, 
namely, Cornmarket Street, Thomas Street, and 
the streets adjoining. About 5 o’clock on that 
Sunday evening Constable Whelan, of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, and Constable Moore, of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, were taking, protecting 
a tram from Inchicore going to College Green. 
They were stopped by a priest, of the John’s 
Lane Augustinian Church, who told them they 
should go to the assistance of a policeman, who 
was being badly beaten by a crowd, and at High 
Street a large crowd, a riotous crowd, attacked 
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them with stones, bottles, taken from the roads, 
or flung from the windows of the adjoining houses. 
They were repeatedly hit, and the position of 
affairs was so bad that the priest insisted upon 
their flying for refuge into the Presbytery. The 
crowd endeavoured to force the door of the Pres- 
bytery, and attacked it with stones and bricks, 
and shouts were raised by the crowd at the Pres- 
bytery to turn out the murderers. Constable 
O’Connell and Constable Carroll came to their 
relief. They were attacked with stones and bricks, 
and Constable O’Connell was knocked down and 
kicked, and sustained permanent injury. The 
windows of eight houses in the locality were 
broken; a man named Constable England, one of 
the constables, was knocked down and injured. 
He was severely attacked by the crowd; he was 
in an isolated position at the time, and a woman 
saved him by throwing herself oh him. Otherwise 
he would have been killed. Meanwhile Sergeant 
Mannion, who was taking a tram to Inchicore, 
was stopped at Cornmarket by a mob of 300 or 
400 persons, who threw stones and bottles that 
they had ready for the police. Several of the 
police were cut, bleeding ; bricks, bottles, and 
stones were thrown at them ; several trams were 
broken ; a man called Long, who had a porter 
bottle in his hand, split open the chin of one of 
the constables, Constable 126 A, for which he got 
two months. Several arrests were made, and the 
prisoners escorted and brought to Chancery Lane 
Police Station. Their escort proceeded back for 
more police to Inchicore. Additional reinforce- 
ments of police arrived to rescue the men who had 
taken refuge in the Presbytery. The whole of 
that locality at this time was in a state 
of the most dangerous rioting. Six troopers 
were ordered at 5.30 to go to Thomas 
Street. When they came upon the scene 
they saw a crowd, a riotous mob, wrecking the 
trams, and the mob threw stones and bottles at 
the troopers. They rushed out from side-streets 
and houses and stoned the police from those side- 
streets and houses. On their return, at Corn- 
market, a riotous crowd was ready for them. 
They had torn up the tram lines and threw 
bricks and stones at the police. Head-Constable 
Manning arrived with a party of police from 
the Royal Irish Constabulary Depot and dis- 
persed the crowd. The police remained in the 
street until 10 o’clock that night, when they pro- 
ceeded back to Chancery Lane. The crowd 
threw stones at them ; several were hit and 
injured ; they were stoned with stones and 
struck with bottles. The Head Constable him- 
self was struck twice, and, for 11 days, was un- 
able to do duty. A charge, a baton charge had 
to be ordered. Fourteen policemen were injured, 
some seriously, one man having had a knuckle 
of one of liis hands driven back half across the 
top of his hand, where it remained since. On 
that same day, a very serious riot took place, on 
that afternoon, at Aungier Street, Redmond’s 
Hill, Cuffe Street, and that locality. Between 
5 and 6 o’clock in the afternoon, a riotous crowd 
of 500 or thereabouts, who had gathered opposite 
the Transport Workers’ Union Hall in Aungier 
Street, attacked the trams, assaulted the drivers, 
broke into shops, into several shops, amongst 
others the shop of a man named McEvoy, and 
broke his windows, looted his goods, and did him 
damage to the extent of about £30. They were 
following out the advice they had got from Mr. 
Larkin: Sergeant Cox and five of the Inchicore 
Police, and four of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, arrived, and they were joined by Inspector 
Chase and three troopers. Again stones and 
bottles were thrown at the police. The Sergeant 


was hit with a bottle, and a baton charge had 
to be ordered. The crowd rushed along into 
Great Longford Street, and there threw stones 
and bottles both from the road and from houses, 
and some persons were arrested. The Sergeant 
returned to Aungier Street with the police and 
met riotous crowds coming from York Street, 
Longford Street, Whitefriar Street, all throwing 
stones at the police, several of the police being 
struck. They charged the crowd, pursued them 
through Bishop Street into Kevin Street where 
several persons were arrested, and, when the 
police were bringing one of those whom they had 
arrested to the police station it was discovered 
that he had four stones in his pocket. He was 
being brought to Kevin Street Barrack, and all 
the time the crowd that was follow- 
ing was increasing in numbers, in vio- 
lence, and in their throwing of stones. 
The Castle had to be telephoned to, the Commis- 
sioner had to be telephoned to, for help, and 
the police who were returning through Lower 
Kevin Street were obliged to seek shelter in a 
house from a crowd, a mob of about 1,000 per- 
sons armed with bottles and stones. The police 
were driven through Cuffe Street, and the ad- 
joining street, into Stephen’s Green, and had to 
escape by motor car to College Street. Bricks 
were thrown, delf and plate were thrown at them. 
A woman named Catherine Sheridan, who will 
be called, who keeps a shop in the locality, saw 
paving-stones thrown from the roofs of houses 
and the windows of houses, and saw jam-pots, 
bottles, a chair, a stool, fire-blocks, being sent 
out of the windows and from the roofs of the 
houses at the police. A woman called Catherine 
Murphy, who will be examined, will tell you the 
position of affairs as she saw it. The position of 
affairs was such in the locality in which she saw 
it, that she shouted to the crowd to show mercy 
to the police, or she would give their names : and 
she says that, in her presence, the police were 
brutally assaulted, and in danger of their lives. 
Now, on that same Sunday, while at Inchicore be- 
tween five and six o’clock, a party of Dublin 
Metropolitan Police and men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary were protecting a tram at the depot 
at Inchicore, there was one person, a man named 
Power, making himself more conspicuous than the 
others by his disorderly conduct, and Sergeant 
Kincaid ordered him to be arrested. He shouted 
to the crowd, this man Power, “Come on, and 
we will wreck the bloody place.” He rushed to 
the tram, but was caught by Constable Duggan 
as .he was about to assault Sergeant Kincaid, and 
he was taken prisoner, and brought to Kilmain- 
ham. Part of the crowd remained at the tram 
depot and assaulted the police there, and when 
Sergeant Kincaid and his escort-,, with their 
prisoner. Power, approached Emmet Hall, the 
crowd, who were ready for them, waiting for 
them, came out with stones to rescue the prisoner r 
and in doing that they almost killed Sergeant 
Kincaid, whom they rendered unconscious by their 
brutality, and two men of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary were repeatedly knocked down, kicked, 
stoned. One of them escaped into the Military 
Barracks : and affairs were" so bad and critical 
at that period that Mr. Waters, who was 
appointed a magistrate for the purpose of deal- 
ing with the riots, and who had been a Constabu- 
lary officer, arrived on the scene at this time, and 
considered that affairs were so serious that he 
ordered out the military. I think that is the only 
occasion upon which the m'litary were ordered out 
Riots of a very much less serious character have 
been dealt with in this country by bringing the 
military on the scene. It is an extreme step to 
take, as you know, because when the military are 
02 
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brought upon the scene they have a very effective 
and a very drastic and a very summary way of 
dealing with the rioters and persons who are a 
menace and a danger to those who are protecting 
the city. But I think it should be said here, to 
the credit of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, that for the sake of 
preserving life in the City of Dublin, in order to 
prevent bloodshed, the bloodshed that almost in- 
evitably follow when the military are called to 
assist them, they grappled with the danger and 
the difficulty, and the assaults and the menace, 
and put it all down by their own right hand. 
Now, the other constable I referred to, who es- 
caped into a house, and the owner was afraid to 
keep him there, had to escape by the back door. 
Shortly after this rescue that I spoke of, two 
trams were going to Inchicore escorted by police. 
As they passed Emmet Hall they heard a man 
named Carroll addressing a crowd. He said 
that the women and children should leave the 
street and the men would deal with the police; 
and he said that to the accompaniment of cries 
from the crowd, “Murder the police; don’t let 
them away,” and all that again,, whilst stones, 
bottles, and bricks were thrown not only from the 
street but from this Hall. Carroll was not only 
saying that to the crowd, but he was saying what 
Mr. Larkin had said at the outset ‘of these riots. 
Mr. Larkin and Mr. Carroll, gentlemen of that 
description, claimed the right to drive the police 
off the streets of Dublin, and a gentleman named 
Mr. Partridge, who is a lieutenant of Mr. Larkin, 
publicly stated — and it appeared in the Press in 
England as follows: — “ I want to tell the Britis'- 
Government now that if I withdrew my hand and 
had let the men behind me do their part every 
man of the Dublin Metropolitan Police would 
have swam down the River Liffey.” And 
it will not be unknown to you, that 
on Christmas Day — so late as Christmas Day last 
— some -of the disciples of Mr. Larkin and Mr. 
Partridge and Mr. Carroll, following out their 
behests, set upon an inoffensive policeman, and 
threw him into the river Liffey, while their asso- 
ciates prevented, or did their best to prevent, 
persons from rescuing him from death. Well, 
there were several policemen injured at Emmet 
Hall. The police charged the crowd, and, while 
they were doing so, other police entered the Hall, 
and as they entered they were met with a fusilade 
of stones, which had been collected in the Hall, 
showing that at these different points in the City 
of Dublin upon that day preparations had been 
made and ammunition had been stored to attack 
the police, and I say that these attacks upon the 
trams were only incidents in the campaign against 
the police, and you will be satisfied that these 
violent acts towards tram people and others were, 
to a large extent, only used as a means for getting 
the police to certain portions of the City of Dub- 
lin where riotous mobs had prepared ammunition 
to murder them. The police entered the Hall 
amidst a fusilade of stones. The crowd burst out 
of it through the doors and windows, and those 
who did not succeed in getting out whined for 
mercy, and said that they had “ done nothing,” 
and the police left them alone. But while this 
was going on, and when the mob outside was being 
dispersed, numbers of those outside were shouting 
out, “ Don’t run ; stand and fight,” and the mili- 
tary at this point — the military I have spoken of — 
had arrived, and these rioters ran away. On 
that same Sunday, between four and five o’clock, 
a large riotous mob gathered together at Mary 
Street, and attacked the police with stones ; a 
man was arrested, and the crowd attacked the 
police who arrested him, with bricks and stones 
and bottles, and the gates of the Bridewell to 


which they brought him were stormed and 
attacked by these men, with the result that rein- 
forcements had to be sent for.. A.t the Four 
Courts — here the trams were held up. A man 
was arrested for assaulting one of the motor con- 
ductors or drivers. The police, had to disperse 
the mob aong the Quay. They were attacked by 
a riotous crowd at Winetavern Street, on the other 
side of the river, There, again, stones, bricks, 
and bottles were thrown from the houses,, havino 
been collected there for that purpose. Many men 
were struck, . and the rioters were most daring. 
Sergeant McManus was obliged to disperse 
another riotous crowd at George’s Street Bridge. 
They re-assembled at Queen Street Bridge, and 
they were again dispersed. They again re- 
assembled at North. King Street, where they 
stoned the police. The police who pursued the 
men were also stoned. Now, I come to deal with 
an incident that occurred upon, that same evening 
at eight o’clock at Moss Street, which,, in the 
view I take of the incidents of that day, throws 
a very lurid light, upon what was going on 
in the City of Dublin. A man named Ryan 
— Mr. Ryan, of George’s Quay — complained, 
or had a complaint conveyed to the police, 
that his premises were being looted. Ser- 
geant O’Donnell went there, and when he came 
to George’s Quay, he found that a fire had been 
lighted upon the Quay, and around about that 
fire was a stack of ammunition, broken bricks, 
tiles, piled around the fire. Of course, the looting 
of Ryan’s shop was a mere ruse. It was done for 
the purpose of bringing the police upon the scene. 
It was done for the purpose of bringing the police 
to a place where these blackguards were ready 
for them, and consequently, when they arrived 
there, the police were attacked from the street 
with bottles, with bricks, with tiles, and 
not- only there, but from the houses ad- 
joining, showing the premeditation of the whole 
thing to simply entrap the police' into the place. 
Well, the police had to retire.. Between 9 and 10 
o’clock the same sergeant with ten men went to 
Moss Street by Townsend Street. Another ser- 
geant took another party of police along by the 
South Quay. In Moss Street, stones, pictures, 
jam-pots, religious statutes, pots of filth were 
thrown at the police ‘from the houses. They were 
obliged to force their way into one house to arrest 
three men, each of whom got the wholly in- 
adequate sentence of a month’s imprisonment. 
One constable got his mouth split; another got 
knocked with a bottle in the hall-door ; another 
was knocked down with a blow of a brick on his 
head, and actually from a boat in the River Liffey 
bricks and tiles and stones were thrown at the 
police. Three men in a ferry boat had loaded their 
boat with broken tiles which had been piled along 
the quay, and while the police were being attacked 
from the road and from the houses, the men in the 
boat were attacking them from the river. That 
ends the transactions of Sunday, 31st August, and 
I am glad to say that 1 leave this scene of disorder, 
blackguardism, cruelty, attempted murder, anarchy’ 
which for all time will disgrace the annals of the 
history of the City of Dublin. On Monday, 1st 
September, at Redmond’s Hill, at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, two constables passing through in a motor 
car were attacked with stones and bottles going 
from "Wexford Street to Redmond’s Hill. At 9 
o’clock, the rioters commenced wrecking shops in 
Redmond’s Hill, Wexford Street, Lower Camden 
Street, tearing up the tram lines. Three Inspectors 
— Bannon, White, and Carey, and Superintendent 
Murphy, and a large body of police had to come 
upon the scene. Pieces of iron were thrown from 
the tops of houses there at the police. Rioters 
were arrested with their pockets full of stones. 
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Voices were heard ringing out challenges to the police 
to come on. Every effort was made to induce the 
police to go- after the rioters into dark side -streets; 
where ammunition was piled up and ready to receive 
them, and a party of police had to be sent round' to 
intercept other rioters who were joining that crowd. 
Mercer’s Street, Digges Street, Cuffe Street, all were 
stored with ammunition on that day. The shops 
of about eight people were broken into, and some of 
them looted. The windows of seventeen business' 
establishments were smashed in that locality alone. 
Eighteen windows were broken, including the win- 
dows of a church. A great nuhiber of police— you 
will get the exact figures later on — were struck 
and injured — inspectors, sergeants, constables were 
all hit. Bricks and rivets, window -sashes, bed- 
chambers again — all were flung at the police, show- 
ing that at places so far distant as the Corporation 
Buildings and Redmonci’s Hill, the same class of 
tactics was adopted- against the police who were 
induced to come for the protection of- citizens and 
were then assaulted in this, murderous fashion. 
Houses were also looted in Lower Camden Street, 
and wrecked, and paving setts taken up as ammuni- 
tion. One unfortunate gentleman, called Harris, 
had six ivatches, four clocks, six. silver brooches, 
fountain-pens and razors looted from his shop, still 
following the advice they had received ; and on the 
next day, 2nd September, the Newmarket Police 
Station was attacked by seventy men, and had to 
be defended by the police. Three' men who were 
arrested got eight months, three months, and four 
months’ imprisonment respectively. I do say that 
that riot, on the 1st September, at Redmond’s Hill, 
of which I have only given you an outline, was a 
very terrible thing to happen. On that same day 
at Capel Street, Mr. Laikin had passed in custody 
from the bridewell, to the prison about 5 o’clock, 
and that appears to have created some excitement: 
At 9.30 that night, Inspector Lowry and a number 
of police were assaulted with stones, bottles, and 
pieces of iron ; and , that crowd reassembled at 
Mary’s Abbey, and broke all the windows in the 
place. The mob went along Capel Street and the 
Quay. Another mob of rioters was then discovered 
in Capel Street, attacking four unfortunate members 
of the R.I.C., who were returning quietly to their 
lodgings. They had put in their day in other parts 
of the city, protecting the citizens, and on their way 
home from Capel Street to their lodgings they were 
attacked by this crowd who stoned them, and the 
mob had to be dispersed from Little Mary Street 
to the accompaniment of stones, jars, bottles, 
cooking utensils and other missiles which, were 
thrown from the windows. Inspector Lowry was 
struck on the body and on the legs, and just escaped 
being hit upon the head by an iron bar that crashed 
through one of the windows in Capel Street, and 
missed a jug thrown at his head by a hair’s breadth. 
The sergeant and nearly' all the constables were 
struck, and man}' of them injured. And now I 
come to the last of these incidents, and, perhaps, 
one of the most significant. On Sunday, 21st 
September, a procession of 6,000 strikers from 
Liberty Hall, of the most violent and disorderly 
kind, marched over O’Connell Bridge, through West- 
moreland Street, College Green, Grafton Street, 
Nassau Street, Clare Street, Westland Row, and 
Lombard Street into Townsend Street, and there, 
as elsewhere, as I have pointed out, preparations 
had been made on a very extensive scale for a 
murderous attack on the police. Certainly, after 
the attack was made, the street was strewn from 
end to end with broken bottles, with jam-pots, and 
with stones. On that memorable voyage of the 
processionists, nine trams -were smashed on the way. 
Inspector Bannon and a party of police on foot, and 
twenty troopers, under Inspector Chase, accompanied 
it. They were told by the crowd that they were 


going to their Waterloo. Townsend Street was 

the Waterloo on that occasion. "‘You w , you 

are going to your Waterloo,” the crowd shouted. 
When they reached Townsend Street, the usual 
fusilade of bottles, stones, concrete were thrown by 
the rioters, and from the windows and tops of the 
houses. One constable was hit in the eye with a 
bottle and rendered unconscious. The Inspector 
was hit with a jam-pot and stunned. Another 
constable had his helmet struck oft his head, and 
his nose broken. Thirty -six policemen were injured. 
Another man had his helmet broken, and his jaw 
cut. Several others were struck and wounded. 
Nearly all of the troopers w r ere struck with stones, 
concrete and bottles. One of them, Sergeant Morris, 
got several blows,, one cut his left ear open.- That 
was done by a lump of concrete 3 lbs. weight. The 
horses were hit on the legs with boards and- stones, 
and the horse ridden by Constable Peters was struck 
in the head by a stone and fell. Constable Rellis’s 
horse was knocked down by one of the crowd putting 
a pole between his legs, while the crowd cried out : 

“ Do it to the w ; now we have them,” and if 

it were hot for the presence of the troopers, who 
managed in the face of great difficulty, to disperse 
that mob, unquestionably murder would have been 
committed I am afraid to a very alarming degree. 
Now, sir, this is the whole history so far as we can 
give it to you “ of the circumstances of the riots 
and disturbances,” to quote the words of the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant. I have given you their 
history as briefly as I could. It was an unpleasant 
duty. It is a melancholy tale which the citizens 
of Dublin must deplore, differing from most riots 
in this, that they were carefully prepared and organ- 
ised with the intention of making war upon the police, 
intimidating them, defeating them, destroying them, 
so that the employers in, Dublin and the citizens of 
Dublin would be left at the mercy of the strikers, and 
of those who are always ready to embrace, any and 
every opportunity to attack the police — the corner- 
boys, hooligans, the criminal classes which infect 
and infest the slums of our city. An attempt was 
made, at the instigation of Mr. Larkin, to induce 
them to betray the trust reposed in them to guard 
the life and property of the citizens. When that 
failed, a deliberate attempt was made' to maim' and 
murder them on every possible opportunity, but 
true to their traditions, the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police and the R.I.C. remained faithful, as they 
have always, to their duty to their King, to maintain 
his peace, and preserve the lives and properties of 
the law-abiding people of the city. No man can 
describe what they suffered. They carried their 
lives in their hands. Seeing many of their com- 
rades laid low by the brutality of the scum of 
humanity ; on duty fourteen out of the twenty -four 
hours, without one farthing of remuneration beyond 
their ordinary pay, they faced unflinchingly the 
forces of disorder, and saved the citizens from the 
terrible results of lawlessness and anarchy ; and they 
did this cheerfully and without a murmur of dis- 
content, and by their action they saved Dublin from 
the unspeakable horror of being left at the mercy of 
men who would show no mercy, and who have less 
decency and self-restraint than the beasts of the 
field. Of course, it might be that in this fight over 
the enemies of law and order and for the safety 
of law-abiding human beings, innocent men may 
have suffered. Such things have been under 
such circumstances always inevitable. Policemen 
are not angels, and I believe that even the wings 
of angels would be fluttered if holy images were 
used against them to break their heads ; 
but to me it is a marvellous tribute to their 
forbearance and patience that this terrible 
episode was closed down by the police with such 
little injury to property and persons. They have 
been attacked in the newspapers, by letter, and 
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in speech. I pass these attacks by. I believe 
when the true facts and circumstances of these 
riots are demonstrated in court, when those who 
have attacked them realise what the police had 
to suffer, and what they have done to preserve 
the peace, they will refrain from making their 


task more difficult than what it ■ is, and will 
recognise that the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and the R.I.C. by discharging their duty with 
courage and moderation have rendered it possible 
for their critics — their wives and fafnilies— to 
walk through the city of Dublin in safety. 


Inspector Ban non examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


1. You are an Inspector of the B. Division 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — Yes, sir. 

2. And you were on duty on Saturday, 30th 
Aug., at Ringsend ? — I was. 

3. Had you been in Ringsend, or were you 
aware that the condition of things prevailing 
on that date in Ringsend was very bad? — Yes, 
very bad. 

4. Is the Ringsend district composed largely 
of the artisan class? — It is. 

5. And do you, yourself, know that many of 
this class living in that district are members of 
the Transport Workers’ Union? — There are, sir. 

6. In consequence of information received, 
did you go to Ringsend? — Yes, at 4.30 p.m. 

7. Were you by yourself ? — I had ten R.I.C. 
men including a sergeant and acting sergeant. 

8. Ten in all and yourself ? — Yes. 

9. The information you received was as to 

the condition of things prevailing in Ringsend — 
as to the condition of the place? — Yes. There 

was great disorder. 

10. When you went to Ringsend where did 
you first discover disorder prevailing? — At the 
junction of South Lotts Road and Ringsend. 

11. That is. just a little above the Tramway 
Power Station? — Yes. 

12. Now, when you came there what was the 
condition of things prevailing ? — At that particu- 
lar place there were 200 or 300 men standing 
in groups. Their appearance was menacing. I 
came by tram with my men, and when passing 
this place in the tram I saw these men there. 

13. And their appearance was menacing? — - 
Yes. 

14. How did they show that? — They were, 
standing about in threes and fours and had no 
apparent object in being there, and I considered 
it necessary that they should be moved off. 

15. Did you get off the tram and proceed to 
move them off? — Yes. 

16. Did they go ?— Reluctantly, but they 
moved away. 

17. Did you on that occasion have to use any 
force? — Not at that particular place. 

18. Passing on from the junction of South , 
Lotts Road and Ringsend, did you proceed , 
further into Ringsend ? — Yes. 

19. And where did you come to then? — 
Bridge Street, Ringsend. 

20. Were there any other members of the force . 
there before you arrived ? — Not at that particu- 
lar place. 

21. Now, I want you to. tell clearly, in your 
own words, what was the condition of things 
prevailing at Bridge Street . when you arrived . 
on the evening of Saturday, the 30th Aug. ? — 
When I was crossing the Bridge I saw- a crowd 
of, say, 600. They had three trams held up, 
and they were stoning the trams. 

22. Was the glass of the windows broken? — 
Yes, when I saw them afterwards. Immediately 


the crowd saw us they shouted, “ Here are the 
country police,” and “Go for them”; and they 
attacked us with all sorts of missiles — stones, 
bottles. 

23. You had only ten men with you alto- 
gether? — Yes. 

24. And you were being opposed by a crowd 
of 600 persons? — Yes. 

25. What class of missile did they use? — 
Stones, bottles, jam pots, tumblers. 

26. Were you, yourself, hit? — I was, sir. I 
was struck on the back of the neck with a 
tumbler. 

27. Was that a large tumbler? — A pint 
measure. 

28. Did you see from where that tumbler was 
thrown? — Yes, from the door of the public- 
house, No. 8, Bx-idge Street. 

29. Now, were missiles — stones, bottles, jam 
pots, etc., thrown from side-stx-eets ? — Yes. 

30. Were they thrown from houses? — Yes, 
and, from windows of houses. 

31. Now, in consequence of this attack which 
was made upon you, were you bound to take 
steps to disperse the crowd? — Yes, to take ex- 
treme measures, and take them immediately, 
because the crowd was lai-ge and my force 
small. I ordered a baton charge. 

32. And did you endeavour to disperse that 
crowd by a baton charge ? — I did. 

33. That was necessai-y for the preservation of 
the people of the district and for yourself? — Yes. 

34. When the crowd was being dispersed, did 
they proceed to run away? — They stood up to 
fight for a few seconds and then went in different 
directions. Some went down the street, and 
several into the publichouses. 

35. Did many of them go into the public- 
house ? — I should say about 40 or 50 went into 
each of the two publichouses. 

36. When the l-ioters entered these public- 
houses did they still proceed to throw missiles at 
the police ? — -Yes, each time we passed. 

37. What sort of missiles did they throw at 
you ? — Bottles and glass measures . 

38. And that continued after you had com- 
pleted your charge ? — Yes. 

39. Did you take any steps to clear the public- 
houses? — Yes; I turned my men into the public- 
houses and cleared them out. 

40. And when you had cleared out the public- 
houses of the rioters ahd other customers in these 
houses did you have the houses' closed? — Yes; I 
called on the publicans to close the door. 

41. And they did it? — Yes. 

42. Now, did the cx-owd after this baton 
charge completely disperse? — No. sir; they col- 
lected again. 

43. I don’t know whether the Commissioners 
are aware of the geography of Ringsend. It is 
composed of a lot of small streets running at right 
angles to one another. (To Witness ) — So the 
crowd 'after the first baton charge re-assembled ?' 
— Yes, at the ends of the streets. 
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44. Did you seek assistance ?4— Yes; I tele- 
phoned to: the Castle. 

45. And asked for reinforcements' to 1 meet this 
large crowd at Ringsend ?■* — Yes. 

46. Did the reinforcements come?— Yes; In- 
spector Chase came: 1 

47. He is Inspector of a troop of D.M.P. ? 

Yes. 

48. How many men had he? — Four troopers. 

49. After the Inspector arrived on the scene 
did the crowd re-assemble and attack you again ? 

50. Where ?— In about the centre of Bridge 
Street — at the end of Thorncastle Street. 

51. Did they again throw missiles? — Yes. 

52. The whole time? — Yes. 

53. The same class of missile? — Yes. 

54. Stones, bottles and soforth as you have 
described ? — Yes. 

55. Now, did- you see a man called Smith 
there? — Yes; I arrested him. 

56. Did Smith do anything? — He struck In- 
spector Chase with a stone on the shoulder. 

57. Where did the’ stone strike the Inspector? 
— On the shoulder in the back. 

58. After throwing, that stone what did Smith 
do ? — He rushed ‘across the street and caught hold 
of the Inspector’s scabbard.. 

59. Did he try to wrench it away ? — Ye's, three 
or four times, and simultaneously he kicked the 
horse in the legs. - 

60. Was Inspector Chase knocked off his 
horse ? — Yes. 

61. And the horse was lying- on the ground ? — 
Yes. 

62. What were the dimensions of the crowd by 
this time? — 200 or 300. ‘ 


63. That would be about what hour ?-^- : 5.10 or 
5.15. 

64. And the crowd was still a large crowd at- 
tacking ?— Yes. 

65. Had you at this time, a little after 5 
o’clock, also to direct a baton charge?— Yes; we 
had to charge the crowd again. 

66. That was essential? — Yes. They were 

closing in and they were gathering from all quar- 
ters. 

67. And you kept the mob moving and dis- 
persed them when they re-assembled? — Yes. 

68. And how long was it before you succeeded 
in actually restoring peace in that vicinity? — 
A whole hour. We left at 5.30. 

69. On that .particular date how many, of the 
men that were with you — you had only 11 alto- 
gether and four troopers — were injured? — Three 
at that place, excluding Inspector Chase. 

70. And . having restored peace did you then 
withdraw? — I did, sir. 

71. Had you again on that evening to go back 
to Ringsend? — No, I did not go back. 

72. Are you aware that again that evening 
between 7 and 8 o’clock rioting again took place? 
— Oh, yes. 

73. That is evidence you can give so far as the 
Ringsend rioting is concerned on this day? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.—' We think it would-be more 
convenient to give the evidence as regards each 
riot., 

Mr. .Henry, k.c. — I think it would be more 
convenient to have it chronologically. Does any- 
one wish to ask the Inspector any question? 

There was no response and the next witness 
was called. 


Inspector Chase, D-M.P. , 

75. You are an Inspector of the Dublin Troop 
of the Metropolitan Police? — Yes, I am. 

76. And I believe you have got very consider- 
able service? — Close on 40 years 

77. Now, were you directed to proceed to 
Ringsend on Saturday, 30th of August, about 
5 o’clock ? — I went there between half-past three 
and four. I got a telephone message to "proceed 
to the Power House. 

78. The Tramway Power-House at Ringsend? — 
Yes. 

79. And you proceeded there?: — Yes, I did. 

80. Things were more or less quiet at the Power 
House at that hour? — When I got to the Power 
House things were rather quiet, and I communi- 
cated with the Assistant Commissioner at the 
Castle by telephone, and told him so. I left four 
men on the Ringsend Road', near the Dodder 
Bridge, when I heard that there was disorder at 
the Ringsend side of the Dodder, and I took four 
men down there, and I went on from the Power 
House, as things were quiet, with the four men 
to Bridge Street. 

81. You went on from the' Power House as 
things were quiet with the four men to Bridge 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

82. When you got to Bridge Street will you 
tell the Commissioners exactly what was the con- 
dition of things prevailing in the street at that 
time? — There was a very large and disorderly 
crowd of between 500 and 600 people there. They 
were a rough crowd, and they received us in a 
very hostile manner. 

83. What were they doing? — They were throw- 
ing stones; and when we got on the scene they 
threw a shower of stones. Parties at publichouse 
doors had porter bottles in one hand, and some 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

of them had pint glass measures in the other hand. 
Some had measures half full, and at intervals they 
were firing the measures at us. 

84. Was that crowd an angry and dangerous 
crowd ?— Very dangerous. 

85. And were you yourself hit? — I was, with a 
blow of a stone, on the back of the shoulder. 

86. You know the man who hit you? — Yes, I 
do. 

87. I believe he was afterwards convicted ? — 
Yes ; and got five months’ imprisonment. 

88. Did lie attempt to snatch your scabbard? — 
He did. 

89. Was your horse knocked down?: — Yes; my 
horse was knocked down. He made an attempt 
to pull the sword, and then he, kicked the horse 
on- the fore legs and upset the horse. 

90. Were you yourself thrown ? — I came down 
with my left leg under the horse’s body, and mv 
leg was bruised. 

91. At the time you were attacked was the 
crowd dangerous and tumultuous in character?— 
It was. They were throwing stones all the time. 

92. In your judgment, was it necessary to 
charge the crowd repeatedly to disperse these dis- 
turbers ? — It was, undoubtedly. 

93. And was every endeavour made previously 
to disperse this crowd in as quiet and peaceable a 
manner as possible? — Yes; I spoke to them my- 
self, and advised them to go away repeatedly. 
Of course, when they didn’t go away, and were 
throwing missiles at us,' we had to put them 
away. 

94. Were they calling you names?— Yes, they 
were calling us all kinds of names, and using very 
abusive language. 
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95. Were they urging amongst, themselves • to 
attack the police? — Yes. I heard such cries as, 

“ Stand up to them.” 

96. It was only after considerable time, nearly 
an hour, that you were able to disperse this mdb ? 
— We were almost an hour there before we 1 dis- 
persed the mob. 


97. Did you leave then with' Inspector BannOn ? 

— I left some time before Inspector Bannon, and 
got back to Kevin Street. ■ A 

98. Were any other members of your troop as 
distinct, from the foot constables injured? — No, 
sir : I was the only one that was injured. 

Witness whs hot- cross-examined. 


Sergeant Barry. D.M.P.. examined bv Mr. .1 tkuison. 


99. Were you stationed at Irishtown in the 
month of August last year? — Yes. 

100. In consequence of information you received 
between seven and. eight o’clock on Saturday, the 
30th of August, did you proceed with a force of 
ten men from Irishtown barracks to Ringseud ? — 
Yes. 

101. To what part of Ringsend did you proceed 
with your men? — To Bridge Street, Ringseud. 

102. Had you only ten men with you? — That 
is all. 

103. Now, when you got to Ringsend it was 
getting dusk? — Yes, sir. 

104. Was there a crowd there? — There was a 
large crowd there. 

105. At Irishtown there were only D.M.P. 
men ? — There was a reserve of four men of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary also. 

106. Mr. S. L. Brown. — Was this later on the 
same day? 

107. Mr. Atkinson. — On the same day between 
seven and eight. (To Witness ). — What were the 
dimensions, in or about, of this large crowd ?- 
On our way to the Power Station we saw a couple 
of hundred men attack a motor car with police 
in it. 

108. That was earlier in the day? — It was on 
our way to the Power Station. 

109. And on the way to the Power Station you 
saw a number of men attacking police in a motor 
car ? — Yes. 

T10. Did' you go to their relief ? — Yes. 

111. And to put it shortly, they eventually got 
away? — We arrested a man that time, and 
brought him to the barracks. 

112. You arrested a man that time? — Yes. 

113. What time was that? — About twenty 
minutes to eight or so. 

114. You arrested a man, and brought him 
back to Irishtown barracks? — Yes, and charged 
him with being disorderly. 

115. And the motor car with the policemen got 
through ? — Yes, and proceeded to the Power 
Station. 


123. That was in Bridge Street? — Yes. 

124. In consequence of . the way these missiles 
were being thrown at you, did you take proceed- 
ings or steps to disperse these rioters ? — Yes, sir : 
I asked the men to disperse the crowd. 

125. With batons? — No, I didn’t mention the 
word “ batons.” 

126.. You ordered them to disperse the crowd? 
— Yes, sir. 

127. I suppose some of them drew their batons? 
— Yes, sir. 

128. And was that order to disperse the crowd 
necessary, having regard to the dimensions of the 
crowd? — Yes; and their conduct in general. 

129. Were they considerably overpowering you 
in numbers and strength ? — There were about 500 
people there, and we were only 10. 

130. You had only ten men with you ? — Yes, 
sir. 

131. Of these, how many were injured? — Pour 
and I myself.. 

132. Five out of ten? — Yes. 

133.. Fifty per cent? — Yes. 

134. And how long did that riot continue for? 
— There were four persons arrested, and after the 
arrest of these four persons the rioters commenced 
to disperse. 

135. It continued from about twenty minutes 

to 8 to ? — Until about eight o’clock. 

136. And after you arrested these prisoners the 
crowd got a bit quieter? — Yes, sir. 

137. Were these prisoners afterwards con- 
victed ? — They were all convicted, 

138. And after that riot was quelled at eight 
o’clock was Ringsend then in a more or less quiet 
condition afterwards? — Yes. I remained there 
until 10 o’clock', myself and five or six men, 

139. But there was no riot after '8? — No. 

140. And from that day of the 30th of August 
was . Ringsend approximately speaking in a 
peaceful and orderly condition? — Yes, sir, 

141. So that was the beginning and the end 
of the Ringsend trouble? — Yes, sir. 


116. Coming back from the Power Station over 
the Dodder Bridge, did you meet a crowd in 
Bridge Street ? — Yes, it was on our return jour- 
ney. 

117. On your return journey? — Yes. 

— 118. When you got. to' Bridge Street, was there 
a large and riotous crowd ? — Yes. 

119. How were you greeted when you got into 
Bridge Street?— They began to booh us at first 
and to hiss, and then they began to throw stones, 
bottles, jugs. Pieces of brick were freely thrown 
at us also. 


120. From the side streets adjoining? — Yes. 

121. Were the publichouses closed or open then 
— They were open. 

122. And were there any of these people i: 
the publichouses ?— One incident that came unde 
my notice was where I saw an old lady going int 
one publichouse with a jug in her hand, and 
man coming out of the publichouse snatch.ed th 
jug and threw it at the polide. 


Witness was not cross-examined, 

Mr. Powell, k.c., said— I am. sorry, sir, that I 
have not got any more witnesses available to- 
day. I really thought that I would have taken 
the day to state the case. I thought I would 
be much longer, but there is one matter 
that I would like to mention at this stage. You 
said, sir, that you were quite ready — and if I may 
say so, .1 quite acquiesce in the statement — that 
you were quite ready to hear complaints, as I 
understand your statement, made by any per- 
sons who consider they have any grievance against 
the Constabulary. We are quite prepared for 
that, of course, but I would certainly say that 
if there are any specific complaints to be investi- 
gated by you upon charges brought by indivi- 
duals we should ge'F notice of them, because of 
course a great deal will depend upon the inci- 
dents that were arising on the particular occasion, 
therefore what I would ask would be this, that 
in the case of any person who has any grievance- 
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against the Constabulary, or intends to prefer 
any charge against them, we should get reason- 
able flotice of the name of the person making 
the charge, and the occasion on which the griev- 
ance is alleged to have taken place, and generally 
the circumstances of each case, so that we may 
make inquiries and be prepared to deal with 
them . 

Mr. Henry, k,c. — We can’t very well provide 
the particulars. We don’t know of the com- 
plaints, but when the evidence is given we will 
see that opportunity is given you in reasonable 
time. 

Mr. Bkown, k.c. — We have no power to enforce 
getting particulars. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The position which that 
would be placing us in is rather a hardship, J 


think, because it is . not only in respect to re- 
butting evidence, if necessary, but I would like 
also to be able to cross-examine, the witness. I 
can hardly . do that if these matters are sprung 
upon me. If a man says, “ I was walking down 
Whitefriar Street, and got a blow of a police- 
man’s baton,” I could not know beforehand what 
the charge is. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We will be able to safeguard 
you in that also by, if necessary, having the wit- 
nesses recalled. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I may mention that, so 
far, we have had no direct intimation of any 
complaints save two from the whole of the City 
of Dublin. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I think you had better wait 
until the actual cases come forward. 


The Commission adjourned until eleven o’clock to-morrow morning. 


SECOND PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Nisi Prius Court, No. 1, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis S. Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Constable Perry, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Powell , k.C. 


142. Mr. Powell, k.c. — This is the last witness 
in reference to Ringsend. You are 140 E? — Yes. 

143. Were you with Sergeant Barry, who was 
examined yesterday, at Ringsend between seven 
and eight o’clock on the 30th August ?— I was. 

144. Were there nine other members of the 
Metropolitan Police in that party ? — Yes. 

145. Did you see a crowd there? — Yes. 

146. What were they doing? — They were booh- 
ing and hissing and throwing bricks, bottles and 
stones. 

147. Were you one of the party of police which 
dispersed that crowd ? — Yes. 

148. How many would you consider wepe in 
that crowd ?— Between 500 and 600. 


149. Were there four of the principal rioters on 
that occasion arrested; are you able to say the 
number ?— I could not say the number. 

150. There were some.? — Yes. 

151. Did you charge one of these men who was 
arrested with any particular offence? — Yes. 

152. Against yourself? — Yes. 

153. What was the charge ? — I charged him with 
being one of a disorderly crowd which was throw- 
ing bricks, bottles and stones at the police, and 
striking me on the right knee with a bottle. 

154. Did he strike you on the right knee? — 
Yes. . 

155. What with? — With a bottle, such as a 
mineral water bottle. 

And he was convicted for the offence. 


BRUNSWICK STREET DISTURBANCES. 
Constable Byrne, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


156. Mr. Atkinson . — This is the first witness 
from Great Brunswick Street. You are 51 B ? — 
Yes. 

157. Were you in Great Brunswick Street on 
Saturday, 30th August? — Yes. 

158. Are you stationed in College Green 
Station ? — Yes. 

159. What time were you on duty in Great 
Brunswick Street? — ,3 p.m. 

160. Were you by yourself or with other con- 
stables? — I was by myself up to about 3.20 p.m. 

.161. Until 3.20 p.m.? — Yes. 

162. Were you then joined by others? — I went 
to another constable’s, assistance. 


163. Who was that? — Constable Phelan, 101B, 
and Constable Coakley, 6A. 

164. Was anything being done to Constable 
Phelan ? — He was surrounded by a crowd. He 
was trying to bring a prisoner to the police station - 

165. He was trying to convey a prisoner to the 
police station, and Coakley was with him? — Yes. 

166. Was the crowd a large crowd? — Between 
300 and 400 people. 

167. Did you assist to arrest the prisoner that 
Phelan had? — Yes. 

168. Did the crowd pursue you? — Yes. 

169. Did they do anything to you? — Yes, they 
threw stones. 
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170. Were you hit by any of them ?--Yes. 

171. Anyhow did you succeed in bringing the 
prisoner to the police barrack? — Yes. 

172. And was the prisoner afterwards con- 
victed? — Yes. 

173. After you left the prisoner at the bar- 
rack, did you return to Great Brunswick Street ? — 
No, sir : I went to Ringsend. 

174. You were one of those who went to Rings- 
end ? — Yes. 

175. And you subsequently came back from 
Ringsend ? — Yes, to Great Brunswick Street. 

176. Did you take part in the disturbances 
which took place at Ringsend ? — No ; it had been 
quelled by the other constables when I arrived 
there. 

177. On the way back from Ringsend you went 
along Great Brunswick Street ? — Yes. 

178. And coming back to Great Brunswick 
Street, was there a large crowd there? — Yes. 

179. At what part of the street? — At the cor- 
ner of Lower Erne Street and Great Bruuswick 
Street. 

180. Some other constables were there then? — 
Yes. 

181. Was an Inspector there ? — Yes. 

182. Who was he? — Inspector Bannon. 

183. At the corner near Erne Street in Great 
Brunswick Street, was there a large crowd ? — Yes. 

184. What- were they doing? — Throwing stones, 
bricks and bottles. 

185. At whom? — At the police. 

186. How many police were then there ? — About 
fourteen or fifteen police. 

187. And what was the size of the crowd?- — 
There were about 500 or 600 in the crowd. 

188. Now, was that crowd dispersed? — Yes.. 

189. Who gave the order for the dispersal of 
the crowd ? — I did not hear anyone give an order 
at that time. 

190. Inspector Bannon was there? — Yes. 

191. Was Superintendent Kiernan there? — Not 
at that time. He was later on. 

192. That crowd was dispersed ? — Yes. 

193. At that stage, were shops and houses in 
the vicinity of Great Brunswick Street and Erne 
Street closed ? — Yes. 

194. Can you give the names of any shops that 
were closed ? — Brereton’s publichouse. 

195. Anybody else ? — I do not know any of 
them. 

196. Were missiles coming from Brereton’s pub- 
lichouse ? — Yes. 

197. Did the rioters seek shelter there? — Yes. 

198. And after that was Mr. Brereton’s window 
smashed? — Yes; where I was standing. 

199. That crowd was dispersed and went away? 

200. Did Inspector Bannon go away with the 
other men ? — Yes. 

201. Were you left on duty? — I was left there 
on duty along with a constable of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

202. Did things remain peaceful for some time 
after that? — About ten minutes or so. 

203. This was about half-past four o’clock? — 
At this time it was about twenty minutes to six. 

204. What happened after Inspector Bannon 
went away whilst you were left on duty? — The 
crowd had come back again, shouting and throw- 
ing stones, bottles and bricks. 

205. At the police?— Yes. 

206. Where were you standing ?— Beside Mr 1 . - 
Brereton’s publichouse. 


207. There were only three of you there?-- 
That is all. 

208. And did they keep up a fusilade steadily 
for some time? — Yes. 

209. Did they make any observations? — Yes. 

210. What did they say? — They said they 
would “ Do for us now.” 

211. How long did that cpntinue whilst, you ’and 
the two R.I.C. men were outside the publichouse? 
— About a quarter to seven o’clock we got assist- 
ance from College Street Police Station. 

212. You were under fire from ten minutes to 
six until a quarter to sevei) ? — Yes. 

213. Did you gfet assistance about a quarter to 
seven from College Street? — Yes. 

214. Who came? — Inspector Barrett and Ser- 
geant Hurley. 

215. They came with a body of men ? — Yes. 

216. How many of. them were there? — Twelve 
altogether. 

217. When they appeared on the scene did the 
strikers move on ? — Yes. 

218. Did they throw any stones? — Yes. 

219. At the police? — Yes. 

220. And were many policemen hit? — Yes; a 
good many. I was hit myself over the right eye 
and cut severely. 

221. After Inspector Barrett and Sergeant 
Hurley with the twelve men came did you see 
Superintendent Kiernan there? — Yes. 

222. Was the whole street from side to side 
thronged with strikers? — Yes. 

223. What division was made in the ranks of 
the police? — Each body of police took each side. 

223a. Inspector Barrett took one side with so 
many men? — Yes; and Superintendent Kiernan 
took the other - side with the others. 

224. In that formation did they approach the 
street in the direction of Ringsend ?— Yes. 

225. Did they clear away the niob; driving them 
towards Ringsend ? — Yes. 

226. Do you know the Tramways Power- 
Station ? — Yes. 

227. Did they force this mob from Great 
Brunswick Street corner and the corner of Brere- 
ton's down towards the Tramways Power Station ? 
— I did not go so far as the Power- Station. I 
only went as far as Great Clarence Street. 

228. That is just beyond Queen’s Square?— 
Yes. 

229. When you came to Great Clarence Street 
was there a very large crowd? — Yes. 

230. And what was the crowd doing? — They 
were holding up an Independent van and an. out- 
side car with two constables on it. 

231. An escort car with two constables? — Yes. 

232. And was, it a large crowd there ? — Between 
200 and 300 people. 

233. Were they throwing stones? — Yes. 

234. Did they take the vanman off the .van? — 
I could not say. 

235 . Did you see the escort constables come off 
the car ? — Yes. 

236. Do you know a man named, Gartland ?• — 
I do know him. 

237. He was a leader? — -Yes; a ringleader. 

238. Was he arrested? He was. 

239. For doing what? — Throwing stones. 

240. At whom ? — A constable. 

241. Who was he? — 81 A. 

242. Was he one of the escort? — Yes. 

243. After he was arrested by 81 A was he 
rescued by the crowd ? 1 — He was. 

244. Was he afterwards re-arrested? — Yes. 

245. Was he tried? 1 — Yes. 

246. And convicted? — Yes. 
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247. Was anything found in his pocket after 
he was arrested ? — A. large stone was found in his 
hand. 

248. Among the crowd outside the Power 
Station were there a large number of women?— I 
coilld not say about the Power Station. 

249. At Clarence Street? — There was a large 
crowd of women. 

250. What were they doing? — Carrying stones 
to the men. 

251. In what? — In their aprons. 

252. Between Brereton’s corner and Great 
Clarence Street did the police charge the crowd 
and draw their batons? — Yes. 

253 i Was that done on the order of your 
superior officers ?— Yes. 

254. Both of whom were there? — Yes. 

255. The Superintendent and the Inspector? — 
Yes. 

256. And was that necessary for the protection 
of the police and the protection of the property 
of the citizens? — Yes. 

257. And was the crowd dispersed? — Yes. 

258. What time did you eventually succeed in 
dispersing the crowd ? — About 8 o’clock. 

259. So that continuously, one may say, from 


Constable Ryan, D.M.P., 

269. You are Constable 45 B in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police? — Yes. 

270. You remember between 4 and 5 o’clock on 
Saturday, 30th August? — Yes. 

271. Did you go with Sergeant Lane, R.I.C., to 
Great Brunswick Street? — Yes. 

272. And did you and the Sergeant escort a 
tramcar through part of Great Brunswick Street? 
— Yes. We were going to a disturbance at the 
lower end of the street, and we got on a tramcar 
to get there quickly. 

273. You were going to a disturbance at the 
lower end, and you got there on a tramcar? — Yes, 
on an outgoing Sandymount tramcar. 

274. Tell the Court what happened on that 
journey ? — The tramcar was going- along Great 
Brunswick Street, and we got on it. There were 
a few passengers iu the tramcar. 

275. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Is that below Westland 
Row ?— That is the near end . 

276. Mr. Powell, k.c. — What part did you get- 
on at? — At the Crampton statue. When we got 
to Westland Row the passengers got off. There 
was a hostile crowd further down, about the corner 
of Sandwith Street. We went on with it. I 
went beside the driver. Sergeant Lane sat with 
the conductor. 

277. Was there a hostile crowd as it went along; 
was it continuously hostile? — They were boohing 
and hissing. The attack became more aggressive 
as we approached. 

278. What did you do? — We got the tramcar 
safely thrdugh till we got to the corner of Clarence 
Street. Then we got off the tramcar there and 
returned along Great Brunswick Street, and 
arrived back at the corner of Sandwith- Street, 
and I- saw a tram conductor holding a man, and 
having a revolver pointed to his forehead. We 
forced our way into the crowd, and I went to the 
conductor and took the revolver from him. The 
conductor was in plain clothes at the time. He 
told ; me he had been attacked, and was going to 
charge. , the man whom he held with breaking two- 
panes of glass in the window of a tramcar, .and I 
returned the revolver to him. Sergeant Lane had 
the prisoner in custody. The people were going to 
rescue the prisoner from Sergeant Lane, and I 
went to his assistance and took charge of the 


3 o’clock until 8 o’clock the condition of Great 
Brunswick Street was a condition of continuous 
riot or intermittent riot? — Yes. 

260. Were there many police injured ? — I think 
three were injured in Great Brunswick Street. 

261. Apart from the police, who were injured, 
do you know yourself of any civilians who were 
injured or struck? — I saw some civilians hit. I 
do not know their names. 

262. You saw civilians struck? — Yes, I saw 
several civilians struck. 

263. These civilians were struck by stones and 
bottles thrown by rioters? — Yes. 

264. What class of bottles was thrown? — - 
Lemonade bottles and porter bottles, broken into 
two halves, with jagged edges, and ginger beer 
bottles. 

265. Stone bottles? — No; glass bottles. 

266. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was Mr. Brereton’s 
publichouse closed by the direction of the police 
or by Mr. Brereton himself ? — By direction of the 
police. 

267. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What part of the 
publichouse did the missiles come from ? — From 
inside the shop. 

268. On the ground floor? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

prisoner. The crowd said, “Let him go; let him 
out.” I took the prisoner to the middle; of the 
street and told the crowd to get back, and they 
did. I brought the prisoner to College Street 
Station. 

279. Was there a considerable number of 
persons around the tramcar when the revolver was 
presented at Daly ? — The tramcar was gone to the 
Pillar. I did not see the tramcar.. It had left. 

280. Was the conductor standing on the 
ground ? — Yes. 

281. Do you know how he got there; was he 
taken off the tramcar? — No; he was on the 
ground. When he saw the man breaking the 
panes of glass he jumped off, and got him. 

282. Was he then surrounded by a crowd? — 
He was. 

283. And was the crowd around him when 
Daly had the revolver ? — Daly was the prisoner. 

284. Yes. It was a hostile crowd? — Yes ; a 
hostile crowd. 

285. Shouting? — Shouting and boohing. 

286. And did the conductor appear to be in a 
position of danger? — Well, he was, sir. 

287. I think you went back with Sergeant 
Hurley iu a motor car to Ringsend ? — Yes. 

288. Did you see any policemen there; did you 
see any police or- any people assaulted in Great 
Brunswick Street with stones ? — They threw stones 
at us as we were passing in the motor car. 

289. At your car?— Yes. 

290. Did you come back a little later on to tiie 
locality, in the neighbourhood of Brereton’s 
publichouse? — Yes, we returned, walking along 
Great Brunswick Street. 

291. And what- did yoit See at Brereton’s pub- 
lichouse?— As we were passing there more stones 
were thrown, and we turned back, and just as 
we did so some fellows at the door were throwing 
tumblers. I saw a tumbler leave th hand of one 
mans and I got him aiid arrested him outside the 
door. 

292. At the police-?— Yes. 

293. Throwing tumblers ?-^-Yes: 

294. Did you arrest one who was throwing a 
tumbler ? — Yes. 

295. And he got two months’ imprisonment for 
it? — Yes, he did. 

D 2 
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Inspector Barrett, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


296. Are you an Inspector of the B Division? 
— I am. 

297. On the 30th August, . between 6 and 7 
o’clock, did you get directions to proceed to Great 
Brunswick Street? — I went of my own accord in. 
consequence of what I heard. 

298. With a body of men? Yes. 

299. Was it a mixed body of R.I.C. and 
D.M.P.? — Mostly D.M.P. 

300. How many had you ? — About a dozen in 
all. I went on a car; the greater part of them 
walked. 

301. What part of Great Bx-unswick Street did 
you go to? — To the junction of Erne Street and 
Great Brunswick Street. 

302. When you got there, tell the Court in 
your own words what condition of things was 
then prevailing ? — The four street corners were 
thronged with men, chiefly men, and stones 
came in upon the police from all sides, hopping 
off the paving stones. I dismounted off the car 
with the party, and paid off the carman, and 
almost simultaneously with our arrival Superin- 
tendent Kiernan came. We conferred for a 
moment, and decided to clear the street. We 
saw things looking very bad. He took one side 
of the street, and took about half the party, and 
I took the other side, on the gate at Queen’s 
Square, and we moved on towards the Gas Works, 
to where Great Clarence Street joins Great Bruns- 
wick Street. We moved the people, chasing them 
away as we went. When we got within view of 
the beer-shop at the corner, the junction between 
Great Brunswick Street and Great Clarence 
Street, we saw an Independent van horse, which 
was going into town, being held up at Great 
Clarence Street. 

303. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What is the name of the 
beer-shop ? — It is Kerrigan’s beer-shop . The crowd 
rushed in front of the horse, and three of them ox- 
more got hold of the horse, and so quickly was the 
escort car stopped, in consequence I should say of 
the holding up of the van horse, that one of the 
constables who was on it toppled off and fell on 
the street. We doubled to their assistance. There 
was a big crowd behind them throwing stones. I 
told them to disperse the crowd, to draw batons 
and disperse the crowd, and they did so. A big 
man had escaped from a constable who had him 
in custody, one of the escort of police. 

304. Mr. Atkinson. — Who was that man? — A 
man named Gartland. 

305. Was he a leader? — He was one of the 
men who held up the Independent van horse, 
and was getting away. He was a strong man, 
and he was getting away when one of the 
policemen in my neighbourhood ran after him 
and gave him a blow with his staff and knocked 
him down. When he did that he stood over him 
and found a big stone in his hand. I brought the 
stone into court. It is the biggest of the stones 
in that parcel {produced). 

306. These are samples of the stones found in 

the pockets of the l-ioters on that occasion? — Yes. 
I took that big stone out of his hand, and he sub- 
sequently stated 

307 . This is the stone {produced) ? — Yes ; he 
said : “I only threw one stone.” I may remark 
that the street was being repaired at that place, 
and there were many of that class of stones about 
there, handy for throwing purposes. 


308. Is the street paved with setts? — No, it is 
the side of the street. I think it is macadam. 
The other police, more police appearing on the 
scene, had knocked down some others and . we 
netted what we considered to be the chief leaders, 
the ringleaders. In all, we secured seven, iiye at 
that place, and we were bi’inging.on the prisoners. 
We took them through Gx-eat Brunswick Street, 
aixd at the corner of Sand with Street there: was 
more stone throwing. I was a little bit in the 
rere of the ijolice. Sergeant Kiernaxx being theix 
in charge of the prisoners, and the body of- men 
with them, I stopped in the rere and I saw a 
fellow ixamed Byrne, who was then ax-rested. He 
was throwing stones, and oixe struck a constable ; 
at least after he had thrown a stone the constable 
who was with the crowd in front came back and 
said: “I got a blow of a stone just now.” I 
arrested that fellow red-handed and searched him 
and found the five small stones there (produced) 
in his pocket, his outside coat pocket. After we 
arrested him, and when passing Westland Row, 
there was a big crowd of people there, and stones 
came ixx upon us there also. On by Mark Stx-eet 
and the Loop Line Bx-idge, aixd all the other side 
stx-eets that abut on the main highway, at every 
side stx-eet there were crowds, boohing, hissing, 
and yelling, showing hostility of every phase to- 
wards the actioix of the police. We got another 
px-isoner as we approached College Street, and the 
whole seven were convicted, one summarily, and 
six fouxxd guilty, by a jury at the Commission, 
and they were sentenced to various terms. 

309. The crowd vou encountered at Great Clar- 
ence Street, wei-e there women amongst them? — 
No, I did not see any women. I did not notice 
aixy womexx at that time, they could have beeix 
there unknowxx to me. I cannot recall seeixxg 
any women. The only woman I saw was Mrs. 
Kerrigan closing her shop. She banged the doors 
and shut up. 

310. Was the cx - owd defiant aixd aggressive? — 
Extremely so. 

311. Was it necessary as a precautioix to charge 
and dispei-se the crowd? — Yes, absolutely so. 

312. The superintendent who was with you 
adopted the same view? — He did. In my opinion 
we would have beeix unable to disperse them, they 
would have overpowered us if we had not ordered 
the men to draw their batons. Undoubtedly the 
ringleader would have got away were it not for 
the blow of a baton which he got on the head. 

313. What was about the size of the crowd as 
compared with the police? — I should say about 
fifteen or twenty to one. The crowd was at the 
vex-y least about 200. 

314. And about 12 policemen? — About 12 or 
15 police, all told. 

315. Mr. Henry, k.c. — TIow many baton 
charges were ordered at that place ? — During my 
time only one at that corner. 

316. Just one charge? — Just one charge. Of 
course, that was in or about seven o’clock, and as 
we left Great Brunswick Street I left a sergeant 
and 10 men there. No recurrence of the distux-b- 
ances took place there that night. 

317. Mr. Atkinson. — On that night? — That 
night. 

318. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did the police use their 
batons at any time except during the charge? — 
No, sir. 
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Sergeant Hurley, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Powdl. 


319. You are 19 B?— Yes. 

320. You were in Great Brunswick Street on 
that Saturday evening? — Yes. 

321. Before you went to Great Brunswick 
Street, had you been with six Metropolitan 
Police and three R.I.C. in a motor-car to Rings- 
eixd? — Yes. 

322. I do not want to confuse you by going 
back upon Ringsend. After ybu discharged 
your duty there', did you see a large crowd in 
Great Brunswick, Street?- — Yes, and when we 
were going towards Ringsend in the motor-car. 

323. What hour would that be about? — 
About five o’clock then. 

324. What was the crowd doing at that hour? 

They were boohing and hissing us as we 

passed. They fired stones at us in the motor- 
car from the footpath on either side of the 
street near Erne Street. 

325. Did the stones hit anybody? — One stone 
struck Constable McGarry, R.I.C., in the left 
forearm. 

326. As you came back, did you see the same 
crowd ? — Yes ; we came back on foot from 
Ringsend about three-quarters of air hour after- 
wards, and as we were going past Brereton’s 
publicliouse, there were stones, bricks, and 
tumblers fired at us from the publichouse 
-through the shop door. One struck an R.I.C. 
man, and the' man was immediately arrested 
by Constable 77 B. 


327. lii the publichouse from which these 
things were thrown at your party of police, was 
there a crowd of persons; were they inside the 
publichouse? — Yes; I should say about 25 or 
30 men. 

328. And was it from' there, where the men 
were inside the publichouse, that these things 
were thrown?— Yes; from the publichouse. 

329. And did you and your party clear the 
publichouse?— We did. 

330. After you cleared the publichouse, did 
you go on with your party to College Street 
Station ? — Yes. 

331. And whatt happened on the way? — 
There were stones thrown at us on the way as 
far as Westland Row, but from that onwards 
ther'e were no stones thrown at us. We 
arrested three men on this occasion in Great 
Brunswick Street. 

332. Were they prosecuted? — Yes. One of 

them got two months summarily. Another got 
two months, and appealed, and the case was 
still pending. The third man got two months 
at the Commission for riot. 

333. I do not know whether you have said 

so already, but did you actually see one of the 
R.I.C. men struck with a glass measure?— I 
did. • 

334. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What corner is 
Brereton’s publichouse ? 

Mr. Atkinson . — Exactly at the corner; just 
opposite Erne Street, I think. 


Superintendent Kiernan, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


335. Will you just locate for us where Brere- 
ton’s publichouse is? — At the corner of Lower 
Erne Street and Great Brunswick Street. 

336. Is it a little below the back entrance to 
Westland Row Station? — It is a good distance 
down ; below Sandwith Street. 

337. Mr. Brown, k.c. — On the right? — Yes. 

338. Mr. Atkinson. — Wex-e you returning to 
College Street Police Station between 6 and 7 
o’clock on the evening of the 30th August? — 
About 6.40 p.m. on Saturday evening, 30th 
August, I left Irishtown Station on a hack car 
after leaving seven prisoners there who had 
been arrested for rioting at Ringsend. On my 
arrival at Great Brunswick Street between 
Lower Erne Street and Clarence Street, I saw 
a large crowd, some of whom were collected at 
the east and west corners of Queen’s Square, 
some at the corners of Clarence Street, and 
some at Erne Street. There were a few police 
there. The crowd were boohing, hissing, throw- 
ing stones, bricks, and bottles at them. 

339. How many police were there? — I got 
down off the car, and Inspector Barrett arrived 
with a few police. I conferred with him, and I 
gathered up about 12 policemen. The crowd 
were still throwing missiles at us, and I directed 
him to take the north side, and proceed down 
towards the Gas Works with six men, and I 
took the south side with the other six. The 
stone-throwing became so fierce that I considered 
the lives of my men in danger, and I directed 
a baton charge. I ordered the baton charge. 

340. Was that necessary and proper? — Yes, it 
was; our lives were in danger. 

341. Continue? — As we went down towards 
the corner of Clarence Street, I saw an Indepen- 
dent van held up. There were two constables on 


a hack car in the rere protecting it, and one of 
them fell off. We went to the corner of Clarence 
Street. The street was torn up for repairs, and 
there was a lot of stones in it, and I saw women 
bringing stones in their aprons, and men were 
firing them. We charged the crowd up Clar- 
ence Street. We arrested about six of the ring- 
leaders, and dispersed the crowd. I saw one 
man who was ai'rested ; he was rescued and got 
away, but was re-arx-ested. 

342. That was Gartland? — Yes ; he was re-ar- 
rested. We brought six prisoners along Great 
Brunswick Street to College Street Station and 
on our way we were stoned at all the corners of 
the streets, Sandwith Street, Erne Street, Mark 
Street, and Shaw Street. 

343. All the side streets? — All the side streets, 
the whole way along. 

344. You eventually got to College Street Sta- 
tioix ? — Yes, we got to College Street with the pri- 
soners, who were all afterwards convicted. 

345. Seven in number? — Six I had. One was 
brought up afterwards. 

346. Except when you ordered that baton 
chax-ge axxd your lives were ixx danger were batons, 
in any other charge, used whilst you were there? 
— No. Ixx my opinion, had I not, and only for 
the arrival of Ixxspector Barrett and myself, the 
few police who were there would have beexx mur- 
dered. 

347. Was the crowd very large? — It was; large 
and hostile. 

348. Axxd aggressive? — -Yes. 

349. Did you see bottles, stoxxes, and bricks 
thrown yourself ? — Yes. The streets were strewn 
with broken bottles, and Mrs. Kerrigan, who 
keeps a spirit grocer’s axxd beer shop at the corner 
of Clarexxce Street had to s>"se it up. 
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350. Was the window broken at Brereton’s 
publichouse ? — I was not at that . I only came in 
from Ringsend. 

351. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you order Mrs. 


Kerrigan to close, or did she close of her own ac- 
cord? — She closed of her own accord. 

352. Mr. Beoavn, k. cl— Were any bottles or 
stones thrown from her house? — Not that I saw. 


Constable O’Callaghan, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Powell. 


353. You are 81 A.? — Yes. 

354. Were you escorting the van of the Inde- 
pendent newspaper through Great Brunswick St. 
with Constable Brady, 105 A, on Saturday, 30th 
August ? — Yes. 

355. Tell us what happened exactly? — We 
were escorting the Independent van, and we were 
on a hack car going along Brunswick Street to- 
wards the city, about 7 o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing, 30th August. We were met by a crowd of 
about 200 persons near the Gas Works. They 
were throwing stones, and shouting, “ Hold up 
the Independent van,” and ‘‘ Go for the Police.” 
We got off the car, and in doing so the Constable 
who was sitting on the other side fell off the car. 
It was going pretty hard at the time. 

356. You have not told us, did they hold up 
the van? — Yes. 

357. Was it a horse-drawn van? — A delivery 

358. How many people were on the van? — One 
man. 'Four men ran from the crowd to it. 

359. The van was stopped? — Yes. The four 

men ran from the crowd and two of them took 
hold of the horse of the van and two of the horse 
of the hack car. We got off and drew our batons, 
and after a while succeeded in releasing the horse 
attached to the Independent van. I told the 
man to drive to College Street Police Station for 
assistance. In the meantime I arrested Gart- 
land, who had hold of the horse attached to the 
Independent van. Whilst I had hold of Gart- 
land I was struck with several stones. A big 
stone knocked me down, and whilst on the 
ground I got a few kicks. Gartland in the mean- 
time got away. 

360. Wait for a moment. Where did the 
stone come from which knocked you down ? — They 
were coming from all directions. 

361. From all sides, and you could not say? — 
I could not say. 


362. Did it come from the crowd? — It came 
from the crowd. 

363. From the time the horse was held up until 
you were knocked down were a number of stones 
thrown ? — Several stones. 

364. Were you and Constable Brady hit? — 
Yes. 

365. This one, whilst you had hold of Gart- 
land, knocked you down? — Yes. 

366. And when you were on the ground what 
happened ? — I was kicked about the body. 

367. Go on and tell us what happened? — We 
were there three or four minut s when Inspector 
Barrett and Superintendent Kiernan and twelve 
police came upon the scene. The police then, 
charged the crowd. 

368. Wait for a moment. Whilst you were 
there before the other party of police arrived did 
you hear the crowd saying anything? — Yes, one 
man, who was not arrested, said, “ You will not 
get out of this with your lives. You may make 
up your minds.” 

369. At that time there were only Constable 
Brady and yourself? — Yes. 

370. What was the size of the stone-throwing 
crowd surrounding you? — Well, over a couple of 
hundred. 

371. Were you both in a position of great dan- 
ger? — Yes ; serious. 

372. At the time that Inspector Barrett ar- 
rived ? — Yes. 

373. Were you rescued by that force of police? 
— Yes, we were. 

374. In addition to the police being struck 
with stones, was the Independent van struck with 
stones? — Yes, several stones struck the driver and 
the' van. 

375. The driver is named Devliu? — Yes. 

376. He is here? — Yes. 


Constable Walsh, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


377. You are 43 B?— Yes. 

378. You were one of Sergeant Barry’s party 
in Great Clarence Street on this occasion? — Yes. 

379. You took part in the baton charge? — Yes. 

380. Did you see Gartland being arrested by 
the last witness? — Yes, I did. 

381. Did you see the last witness knocked 
down? — Yes. 

382. And being kicked whilst on the ground? 

383. Did his prisoner, Gartland, get away?— 
He did. 


384. Did you try to effect the arrest of Gart- 
land ? — -Yes. 

385. Did he resist arrest?— I knocked him 
down. 

386. Then you got him to the barrack? — Yes. 
I got a stone in his hand . 

387. Was it a big stone? — A big stone. 

388. The stone that was just produced? — Yes. 

389. And was the crowd a large crowd ?— Over 
200. It was a large crowd. 

390. And very riotous?— Yes, fifing stones the 
whole time. 


Mr. John Devlin examined by Mr. Powdl. 


391. On Saturday, 30th August, were you in 
the employment of the Independent newspaper ? — 
Yes. 

392. And on that afternoon and evening were 

you driving a horse and vaii in the neighbour- 
hood of Ringsend? — Yes. We were going from 

Irishtown and Ringsend towards Great Brunswick 
Street. 


393. Were you protected by two constables? — 
Yes, on a hackney car. 

394. They were behind you?— Yes. f When I 
came to Ringsend near the chapel a large crowd, 
about 150 people, begaii howling, “ Knock him 
off the van.” Some began to peg Stones, running 
along by the chapel, and this side of the bridge. 

I was going pretty lively, and they were hot able- 
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to overtake me. I; got past the bridge, and one 
.of the constables was getting off the hackney car, 
looking to arrest a prisoner who was pegging most 
of the stones. He fell off the car, and I turned 
back to .pick him , up., The. crowd got very hos- 
tile. 

395. Your van was stopped? — Further on. 

396: Where' was it stopped ?— At the gas gates, 
the Great Brunswick Street corner of Great 
•Clarence Street. 

397. How was it held up ? — By a crowd of about 
250. Some of them ran across the road, and 
pegged stones, and got the horse by the head, and 
would not let him go. 

398. How many were in the crowd' at the time 
you were held up ? — Between all sides, I should 
say about 250. 

399. Before you were held up, how long were 
stones being thrown ; stones were being thrown at 
you before: that? — Yes, going up Ringsend, when 
we came by. 

400. And all the way from Ringsend to this 
place? — AH the way, more or less. 

401. Were the crowd running with you? — They , 
ran on with us from Ringsend at the bridge down 
as far as we were then. 

402. Where you were stopped ? — Yes. 

403. After' you were stopped did the stoning 
still continue? — Yes. 

404. Did you see this man Gartland being 
arrested by the police ? — Yes. 


405. Did you see Constable O’Callaghan knocked 
down ? — Yes. 

406. Did you see the prisoner Gartland get 
away ? — Yes. 

407. What happened to you then ? — I got clear. 
I thought I would not be able to get up Great 
Brunswick Street, and I knew the road had been 
torn up for the Corporation. I thought I had 
better go along Clarence Street, and I went the 
Clarence Street way. 

408. You got away from the crowd ? — I got 
away. I went by Clarence Street. In Clarence 
Place there was another crowd of about fifty 
people, who pegged stones from the corner of 
Clarence Place. 

409. At you? — Yes. 

410. A crowd of about 50? — Yes. 

411. How far away was that crowd from the 
other ? — About 150 yards. 

412. Where you were stopped? — Yes. 

413. Towards the city? — Going up that way. 

414. You turned off; you were making for 
College Street ? — Yes, by the railway ; I was 
making for College Green. 

415. Did you get to College -Green ?- — Yes, 
and I told at College Street what was going on. 
I told them to send reinforcements, and that 
the police were in danger. 

416. Did you consider the police were in 
danger? — I am certain of it. 


Mr. Arthur O’Keefe examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


417. Where, do you live? — 52 Sandwith 
Street. ■ 

418. Do you remember 30th August? — Yes. 

419. Have you got a shop in Great Biuns- 
wick Street?— Yes. 

420. What number? — 66, Great Brunswick 
Street. 

421. Did you see a large crowd, a riotous 
•crowd, in Great Brunswick Street outside your 
shop on that day in August? — I did. 

422. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is No. 66? — 
Just at the corner of Sandwith Street,, on the 
left hand side. 

423. Mr. Atkinson. — You saw a large and 
riotous crowd there; what were they doing? — 
About 20 minutes past four it started first. I 
heard a lot of roaring and bellowing, and there 
was a crowd there. Two policemen had a man, 
I think .he was a coal porter. They were arrest- 
ing a man and trying to get him on as well as 
they could. Stones were fired on the police. 

424., Stones were fired oh the police ? — Yes. 
They managed a little further. 

425. They were arresting a coal porter? — Yes. 

426. Did the crowd continue to throw 
stones ? — Yes. 

427. For some time at the police ? — Yes ; about 
three minutes, then a tramcar came up. 

428. Was it a large crowd? — About 80 or 
90 people at . that time. 

429. After the police got the coal porter a 
tramcar appeared ? — Yes. 

430. And what was done in the street with 
the tramcar? — One man went over to the handle. 
They had broken a window or two. 

431. What police . were there then ? — I did 
not see the police then there. 

432., They went on with the coal cart?- — For 
about 10 minutes the car was held up., 

433. Did you . see any other tramcars? — I saw 
other; tramcars,. There were five Or six windows- 


smashed. The windows went in every time they 
would go by, simultaneously. 

434. Five or six windows were smashed on the 
cars ? — Yes. 

435. Every time they' passed, simultaneously 
a window was broken? — Yes. 

436. Did the crowd increase in course of 
time? — It did, beside Brereton’s. It did not 
last very long outside our door.. 

437. It was pretty hot whilst it did last?— 
Yes. 


438. Did you have to shut up your shop win- 
dows? — No. 

439. Did you shut the windows, the window 
shutters ? — No ; we have no window shutters. 


440. You are right; did anything happen the 
window ? — Yes, the window was broken. 

441. By what? — A stone, I think. I did not 
see it broken. I only heard the crash and saw 
the crack in the pane of glass. 

442. Mr. Powell, K.c. — That finishes the evi- 
dence with respect to Great Brunswick Street. 
Of course we have a number of other constables, 
but I do not want to examine them all. That 
finishes Great Brunswick Street. I want to say 
this, that yesterday I opened the evidence of 
Rev. Father Curran; I was not aware at the time 
that at present lie is in Rome. What happened, 
the way in which we got the evidence was this. 
It came to the knowledge of the police that he 
was in Great Brunswick Street at the time, or a 
portion of the time, and he was interviewed by 
one of the D.M.P. and asked to give a state- 
ment. He sent in to Sir John Ross a written 
statement in the very words I have used. I 
used his own words in opening the case. At 
the proper time I propose to hand in the Original 
statement and to prove, through Sir John Ross, 
the: circumstances in which it was obtained. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — I have been handed a tele- 
gram from Mr. Handel Booth, M.P., statino- 
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that he is coming over to give evidence and re- 
questing that the evidence with respect to the 
Sunday should he given in his presence. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is Sunday, 31st 
August. I do not- know whether that would 
interfere with your arrangements. Of course 
to-night it would not interfere and you could 
take it into consideration. Perhaps it would 
be desirable that Mr. Booth should have an 


opportunity of hearing it. lie is in England’ 
and has only received notice of this inquiry, and 
perhaps you could leave out that de'e and pass on- 
to another date. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — We do not intend to take 
what happened in Sackville Street on the Sunday 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is exactly what we 
want to do, so that he will have an opportunity 
of hearing it. 


BEBESFORD PLACE, &c. 

Inspector Campbell, D.M.P., examined by Mr. P.owell, k.c. 


443. Mr. Powell, k.c. — This is the Beresford 
Place, Talbot Street, Marlborough Street, and 
Earl Street riot on 30th August. Were you on 
duty at Beresford Place with a party of police 
on the 30th August? — I was. 

444. How many polioe had you originally 
there? — About 20. 

445. Were you there when Mr. Connolly and 
Mr. Partridge were arrested ? — I was. 

446. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that at Beresford 
Place?— Yes. 

447. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Outside Liberty 

Hall ? — Yes. 

448. I think they were arrested between 3 and 
4 o’clock? — Immediately after three. 

449. At Liberty Hall? — In it. 

450. Did you remain on there ? — I did until 
about 9 o’clock that evening. 

451. Between the hours of seven and eight- 
o’clock that evening was there a crowd there ? — 
There was outside Liberty Hall. 

452. Between seven and eight, about that hour, 
did you notice anything in the demeanour of the 
crowd ; did it attract your attention ? — They were 
boohing and hissing the police and closing in 
upon us, and I was struck in the face with a large 
piece of plate glass. It had almost spent its 
force when it reached me, but still I was slightly 
cut upon the right cheek when it strack me. 

453. Were there other missiles? — I saw one 
other missile at least thrown. I know there were 
several, but I did not actually see them. 

454. You know there were several? — Yes, one 
of them cut me. 

455. Mr. Broavn, k.c. — Where were you? — At 
Mr. Tuck’s, at the corner of Abbey Street and 
Liberty Hall, and midway between the two places. 

456. On the footpath? — On the footpath. 

457. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Were you obliged to 
send for reinforcements? — Yes, I was, owing to 
the attitude of the crowd. 

458. The reinforcements arrived with Inspector 
Willoughby? — Two sergeants and twenty men 
arrived. Inspector Willoughby came later. 

459. After the reinforcements arrived, were 
there several of the police struck? — There were. 

460. Tell us in your own way? — I had only ten 
policemen when the stone-throwing was com- 
menced by the crowd, and I saw that with these 
ten men I would not be able- to contend with the 
large crowd that had assembled outside Liberty 
Hall. I sent one constable to Store Street Station, 
which is quite convenient, for a reinforcement of 
two sergeants arid twenty constables. Whilst he 
was away, nine men of whom I had charge, and 
myself, were struck with weapons of some descrip- 
tion or other. That can be given in evidence. 

461. Did the stone-throwing, or whatever the 
missiles were that were thrown, continue after the 
reinforcements came ? — Oh, it did. 


462. How many men were there at that time 
when they had come? — The crowd or the police? 

463. In the police first? — About thirty. 

464. Did you order the police to disperse this 
riotous crowd? — I did, certainly. 

465. At that time had five constables been 
struck with missiles and injured ? — Yes, perhaps 
more. 

466. At least five? — Yes. 

467. About how many were in the crowd? — 
Between 300 and 400. 

468. And were they persistently keeping up an 
attack on the police and stoning them ? — They 
were. We charged up Eden Quay between Beres- 
ford Place, outside Liberty Hall, and we took 
stone-throwing mobs from Butt Bridge and Cus- 
tom House Square, in fact, several times before 
nine o’clock. When I left that locality, we were 
attacked from the bridge. 

469. As soon as they dispersed from one place 
they re-assembled again? — They assembled again 
like wildfire the whole night. 

470. Stoning the police ? — Yes. 

471. And did that continue from a little after 
seven till nine o’clock? — Yes, it did, and it con- 
tinued longer. 

472. After the time you left? — Yes. 

473. How many years’ service have you had? — 
Almost 28 years. 

474. And was it, in your opinion, necessary for 
the safety of the police that that crowd should be 
dispersed and charged? — It was most necessary. 

I believe that the lives of the police would have 
been taken if we didn’t disperse the crowd. 

475. About nine o’clock did you go to Earl 
Street, Marlborough Street and Abbey Street? — 
Yes. 

476. And I think you were in that locality till 
about 11 o’clock? — After it; almost up to mid- 
night. 

477. Just now tell us what you saw yourself 
after you left Beresford Place? — We went along 
Abbey Street to where it joins Marlboro’ Street, 
and there was a large crowd passing there, and 
we dispersed them. We went then along Marl- 
boro.’ Street, and the first attack that was made 
upon us, as well as I remember, was at the junc- 
tion of Marlboro’ Street and Earl Street. 

478. What was going on there ?— I caw a crowd 
there in Marlboro’ Street that threw dangerous 
weapons of many descriptions that I hadn’t then 
time to see what they were, but they were throw- 
ing these, and we dispersed them along Marlboro’ 
Street. 

479. Whom were they throwing them at? — At 
the police ; and no sooner had the crowd dispersed 
in one place than they reassembled in another 
place, and this continued from about nine o’clock 
to half-past eleven or twelve o’clock. We were on 
the run almost continually dispersing the crowds 
from one place to another; and if we hadn't been- 
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so active in dispersing the crowds far more serious 
injury would have occurred to the police, and pro- 
perty in that and other parts of the city would 
have been demolished. 

480. M'r. Brown, k.c. — How many police were 
there ? — I hadn’t time to count. My time was 
taken up in keeping the police together. There 
was a party of ten and a party of twenty, and 
the whole would make about forty. 

481. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Was the riot that went 

on through that area and continued from nine 
until 11.30 o’clock — was that the most serious 
that you ever saw ? — Yes. “Rioting” is too 

tame a name for it altogether. It was war, open 
war, and as dangerous, although I have never been 
on a battle field. 

482. Did this crowd of rioters utilise the side 
streets for making attacks upon the police ? — Yes, 
undoubtedly; and perhaps I may add that whilst 
I was watching one of these side streets, and pass- 
ing along Earl Street, I was knocked down by a 
rush, and a hackney wheel went over me. I was 
then watching a side lane, and I was knocked 
down by the rush from that side lane. 

483. By a rush from the side lane? — Yes. 

484. Am I right in saying that thirty eight 
constables were injured in that riot? — Yes; and 
thirteen of these were obliged to go on the sick 
list, and remained off duty for some time. 

485. And even the police that were assaulted 
and injured continued to do their duty as long 
as they could do it? — Yes; and I continued to do 
it myself, and I had to impress on one man that 
had got a large gash in the poll outside Liberty 
Hall to go off duty. Anyone that was struck 
could not go out of the fighting, because the fight- 
ing had to be done. 


Inspector Willoughby, 

505. Mr. Atkinson. — Inspector, you are one of 
the "C” Division, stationed at Store Street? — 
Yes. 

506. On this Saturday evening of the 30th of 
August, what time did you go out on duty out- 
side Beresford Place? — Approaching 8 o’clock. 

507. How many men had you with you ? — Be- 
tween twenty and thirty 

508. Did you go out about eight o’clock to 
support Inspector Campbell, who had been 
there? — Yes. 

509. When y;ou were outside Liberty Hall, 
and in Beresford Place, was there a large and 
threatening crowd ? — At that time the crowd had 
been dispersed. 

510. Did the crowd reassemble? — It did. 

511. At what part of the street did the crowd 
re- assemble ? — The first, thing that- occurred was 
that they commenced to re-assemble opposite the 
Custom House, down the quay. 

512. Is that called the Custom . House 
Square ? — The Custom House Dock. 

513. Was it a large crowd that was there? — 

Not very large, but it was very hostile. 

514. How did they show their hostility? — By 
throwing stones and missiles at the line of police 
which was drawn across Butt. Bridge. 

515. And did the police cut off the end of 
the dock where Butt Bridge occurs? — Yes, across 
the carriage way. 

516. Were you stationed there? — I 1 had my 
men posted there. 

517. What was the class of missiles which this 
crowd that had assembled at the Custom House 
Dock threw ? — Stones and bottles, and things of 
that sort. 

518. Stones and bottles? — Yes, at this stage, 
but later on I saw pieces of broken-up sewer 
pipes. 


486. And notwithstanding that thirteen had to 
go on the sick list ? — -Yes. 

487. And did you see yourself at Marlboro' 
Place Constable Smith, of the Royal Irish Con 
stabulary, knocked down? — I saw him getting up, 
apparently after being knocked down. 

488. I want you for a particular reason to tell 
me where that was? — Marlboro’ Place. 

489-99. Was that in Marlboro’ Place? — Yes. 

500. And he was sent to the hospital? — Yes; 
I directed him to be removed to the hospital. 

501. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is Marlboro’ 
Place ? — It is off Marlboro’ Street, and that por- 
tion of Marlboro’ Street extending from Earl 
Street to the quay. 

502. Commissioner Henry. — How many baton 
charges did you order altogether that night? — 
Well, I only ordered two — one outside Liberty 
Hall. The police never put up their batons while 
they remained there, for it would not be advisable 
owing to the constant attacks that the mob made 
upon us. Then I was obliged to have them draw 
their batons again when we went to Marlboro' 
Street. 

503. Was there more than one baton charge 

ordered in Marlboro’ Street? — Yes. Like at 

Liberty Hall, the police didn’t put up their 
batons, and I didn’t tell them, because I didn’t 
think it advisable owing to the attacks of the 
. crowd . 

504. Then for a considerable time they had 
drawn batons — both in Beresford Place and Mgrl- 
boro’ Street? — Yes ; they would be no use without 
their batons. 


examined. 

519. We will come to that later on. At this 
stage they confined themselves to bottles and 
stones ? — Yes. 

520. Did you order that crowd to be dis- 
persed ? — I turned my men about and ordered 
a charge. 

521. With batons? — Yes 

522. Did they draw their batons and charge? 
—Yes. 

523. Did the crowd run away? — Yes, towards 
Commons Street 

524. Did any attack you? — No; when they 
heard the word of command they ran. 

525. And during that particular charge in 
dispersing that crowd batons were not used? — 
No. 

526. Did that crowd re-assemble at all that 
night? — No. 

527. Did another crowd re-assemble? — Yes, 
on the south side of the quays. 

528. That is just where Butt Bridge leads into 
Tara Street? — Yes. 

529. The crowd assembled there? — Yes. 

530. Was that a large hostile crowd? — Well 
it was; yes. 

531. And did you have to move your men 

from the Custom House Dock to the south side 
of Butt Bridge ? — In consequence of missiles 
coming across the quay, and I thought some of 
them were coming actually from Butt Bridge, 
I broke off six fives of my party and directed 
them to charge 

532. Mr. Brown k.c. — What; size - was your 
party? — Thirty. .. 

533. Mr. A thin son. — And that was the entire 
size? — Yes, at that particular part. 

534. What were . the crowd on Butt Bridge 
doing ? — They were shouting and boohing at 
times and odd stones coming, and I ordered six 
fives to clear the bridge.-. 

E 


D.M.P.. 
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535. And was the bridge cleared? — Yes. 

536. What class of missiles were thrown at you 
there ? — Some stones and broken sewer pipes and 
bottles. 

537. And were the crowd dispersed then? — 
Not for some considerable time afterwards. At 
that time Constable Hayes got a blow in the 
face and his teeth were loosened, and he had to 
be brought to hospital. Constable Scott was 
also injured. 

538. How many of your men were injured 
on that night? — I haven’t got the exact figures. 

539. And did the crowd re-assemble at a later 
hour? — About half -past nine o’clock, or perhaps 
a little nearer to ten. 

540. And were they in larger numbers? — They 
formed at that time to make a rush as if it had 
been organised, and they fired a volley princi- 
pally of sewer pipes that had been broken up. 

541. And did they proceed to rush the bridge? 
— No, it was from the far side. They threw from 
the side. They didn’t come actually on the 
bridge. 

542. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were your men on the 
bridge ? — Shortly before this two sergeants and 
about ten men had been stationed on the south 
side of the bridge, and they succeeded in effect- 
ing an arrest, and they temporarily left the 
bridge. When they left the bridge the others 
took advantage of this attack that came on 
suddenly. 

543. Mr. Atkinson. — Tell us exactly what the 
crowd did, and what steps you took ? — When the 
firing commenced I ordered the party to charge 
across the bridge. 

543a. Did they? — Yes, and Constable Taylor 
was injured in that charge by a blow. His helmet 
was broken through, and, though the, cork of the 
helmet was a protection, his skull was injured. A 
motor car came along and took him to Jervis 
Street Hospital, where four stitches were put into 
the wound. 

544. Did you see the missile that struck Con- 
stable Taylor? — No. 

545 . Did any other crowd assemble ? — That was 
the last to assemble. 

546. How long were you on duty outside Beres- 
ford Place? — From ten minutes to eight to mid- 
night. 

547. Was the crowd all that time constantly 
assembling and disorderly? — Yes; you could see 
crowds towards the end of . Marlborough Street, 
and towards the end of Abbey Street, and the 
police were broken up into small parties to keep 
these points clear. 

548. You were kept busy and constantly on 
duty all that time? — Yes. 

549. Do you know a man named Brohoon?- — 
Yes. I know Councillor Brohoon. 

550. Is he a member of the Liberty Hall party? 
— Yes, he is. 


Superintendent Quinn, ' 

568. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You are a Superinten- 
dent of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — Yes. 

569. I want to ask you about one matter. Were 
you down at Beresford Place about nine o’clock 
on the night of the 30th of August? — Yes. 

570. Had you a party of police stationed on the 
North side of Butt Bridge ? — Yes. 

571. Did you see anything being done to them 
by the crowd ? — Yes ; there were stones thrown at 
them by a mob at the other side of the bridge. 

572. Did you see that mob charged by the 
police ? — Yes. 


551. Did you see him outside the hall? — Yes, 
shortly after I arrived ; and when there was a tem- 
porary lull between eight and nine o’clock I 
thoroughly remonstrated with him about what had 
occurred, and I pointed out to him numerous 
missiles that were on the street. 

552. And these could be seen? — Yes. I also 
pointed out to him something like a baton — I 
understand now it is a ship’s peg — that Constable 
Dunne (43C) had in his hand, and which, he said, 
he had seen coming from Liberty Hall. 

553. And you pointed that out to him?— Yes. 

554. What did he say? — He said that he ad- 
mitted seeing what I had said, and he said that 
an organised gang had been sent to the Hall that 
night in order to get the police to attack the Hall 
and to attack the people. 

555. I just want to bring you on to another 
matter. Had you another conversation with him 
that evening ? — Yes, later on. It was about 
eleven o’clock. 

556. Did lie come out to speak to you? — Yes, 
he came out to me, and said that the people in- 
side Liberty Hall wished to see me. 

557. And did you go in? — Yes. 

558. What took place between you and those 
inside the Hall ? — Mr. O’Brien, who is, I think, 
Vice-President of the Dublin Trades Council, 1 said 
he was in command of the Hall that night, and 
he was there, and Councillor Brohoon and Mr. P. 
T. Daly, and perhaps two or three others. Mr. 
Brohoon asked me would the police allow a meet- 
ing to be held at Beresford Place, at the Custom 
House Square, or Croydon Park. 

559. When? — On the following day. He said 
that the meeting in Sackville Street had been 
proclaimed, and they wished to hold a meeting. 
I said that I believed the police would have no 
objection to their holding a meeting in either 
place, but that I would get confirmation for it, 
and I would go and communicate with my authori- 
ties. 

560. Did you communicate with Mr. Harrel? — 
Yes. 

561. And in consequence of that, what did you 
tell Mr. Brohoon and Mr. Daly and Mr. O’Brien? 
— I told them that they could hold a legal meeting 
at Custom House Square or Croydon Park — at 
Croydon Park for preference. 

562. And as a result of that, what impression 

did it leave upon your mind? — Well, of course, I 
had their 

563. Mr. Atkinson. — That will do. 

564. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many baton 
charges did you order that night? — Three, sir. 

565. Two in Beresford Place? — Yes, sir, and 
immediately adjoining Butt Bridge. 

566. Mr. Brown, k.c. — And were batons used 
in any of these charges? — We had no people near- 
enough to use the batons. 

567. At any time ? — At no time, sir. 


i.M.P., examined. 

573. Was it necessary to charge them? — Yes, 
absolutely necessary. 

574. Did you see any constable struck at that 
time? — No, but I saw Constable Taylor soon after- 
wards taken away in a motor car to the hospital. 

575. And after that did you see another attack 
made on the police on the South side of Butt 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

576. And did you see the police stoned from the 
South side? — Yes. 

577. And were the police obliged to charge and 
disperse them again ? — Yes. 
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578. Were you at Marlborough Street at eleven 
o’clock on that night? — Yes. 

579. Did you see Inspector Campbell and a 
party of police? — Yes, in Marlborough Street. 

580. Now, in Marlborough Street, while the 
police were in it, did you see any stones thrown ? — 
I saw stones thrown at the police from persons 
who were assembled in the hallways and the 
windows of the tenement houses in Marlborough 
Street, and from persons standing at the street 
corners. 

581 . There are a number of tenement houses in 
Marlborough Street ? — Yes : they are all tenements. 

582. And did you see in one instance persons 
standing in the doorways of the tenements? — Yes. 

583. And what sort of missiles were they throw- 
ing against the police ?— Well, stones and bricks, 
and pieces of cement and bottles. 

584. Is Marlborough Street a paved street or 
macadam? — It is paved. 

585. And did these people that you saw in the 
doorways of the tenement houses — had they 
brought these stones and bottles there? — They 
must have. 

586. And you told the Court that you saw 
from the windows of these tenement houses stones 
and bottles being thrown ? — Yes. 

587. And in addition to that attack were there 
persons at the corners? — Yes ; at the corner of 
Earl Street and Marlborough Street there was a 
crowd throwing stones at the police. 

588. And at that time were the police subject 
to stone-throwing from the doorways of the tene- 
ment houses and the windows? — Yes; they were 
thrown from every point. 

589. And did the police charge them at various 
points ? — Yes ; up Earl Street, down Talbot 
Street, up Marlborough Street, and Marlborough 
Place. They would assemble again and throw 


stones again on the police from the halls of these 
tenement houses. 

590. Wei - e the police dispersing them with 
their batons? — Yes. 

591. I take it that there is no other effective 
way of dispersing a crowd of that kind? — No 
other way. 

592. Were you moving about up to about 

twelve o’clock ? — Yes. The riot continued up to 

twelve, or a quarter to twelve o’clock. 

593. Without going into more details, was that 
area up to a quarter to twelve o’clock in a con- 
dition of dangerous riot? — Yes, indeed. 

594. And were the police moving about in that 
area in danger? — Yes; in great danger. 

595. Are you able to tell how many constables 
were injured? — Well, in the “C” Division alto- 
gether there were 64 men injured during the 
riots. 

596. And on that night? — I should say be- 
tween 25 and 30. 

597. And that is your division? — Yes. 

598. Did you see some of them yourself ? — 
Yes; I saw Constable Taylor. 

599. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You said that stones 
were thrown from tenement houses in Marl- 
borough Street? — Yes. 

600. Were they thrown from windows above 
the ground floor? — Yes : the upper ones. 

■ 601 . And you said that the crowd were dis- 
persed with batons. Were batons actually used 
on the people ?— Well, the police could not get 
near enough to the people. 

602. And it was the moral effect of the baton 
that dispersed them ? — They ran into the halls 
and shut themselves in places where the notice 
could not get at them and then they re-assembled. 

603 . As far as you know was anyone struck 
with a baton that night ? — No ; in my time I 
didn’t see anybody struck in Marlborough Street. 


Inspector Clifford, D.M.P., examined. 


604. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you on duty on 
the night of the 30th of August in Marlboro’ 
Street ? — Yes. 

605. How many men had you with you? — At 
first I had a sei'geant and ten men. 

606. At nine o’clock on that night was there 

a dangerous condition of riot in Marlboro’ 
Street ? — Yes. At nine o’clock I saw a crowd 

of about 200 assembled around the corner of a 
house, No. 9, Lower Abbey Street, and I heard 
the sound of glass breaking, and the crowd were 
shouting and cheering. I went towards the 
crowd who were shouting, with a sergeant and 
two men, to see what it was about, and as soon 
as I got near the crowd there came a shower of 
stones, and I was struck on the breast with a 
piece of flat cement about the size of a saucer. 
So I went back at once and brought the sergeant 
with me. I brought the men back towards the 
crowd and approached them again. We got 
another shower of stones directed towards the 
police. The crowd was standing close together, 
and there didn’t appear to be anyone there 
except they belonged to the party. 

607. Were they a compact mass? — Yes, and 
they were shouting “ Cheers for Liberty Hall,” 
“Stand together, boys,” and “Don’t go back.” 

608. Was it a large crowd ? — About two hun- 
dred I should say, in the rough. 

609. Did you succeed in effecting any arrest? 
— I ordered a baton charge, and the police 
scattered them and knocked them down and 
arrested one man. That man was wearing a 


“ red hand ” badge aud a good many of the 
other men that were assembled in that crowd 
were wearing them. 

610. And you brought that man to Store 
Street?— Yes. 

611. And did you then return with your 
party to Marlboro’ Street? — Yes. In consequence 
of what I had heard in Store Street I returned 
to Marlboro’ Street with an augmented party 
of two sergeants and about twenty men. 

612. How did you go? — I went up along 
Lower Abbey Street and into Marlboro’ Street 
and into Earl Street- 

613. What was the condition of things then 
prevailing? — I hurried on there in consequence 
of other things I had heard as I came along, 
and crossing Marlboro’ Street there was a mob 
of 500 — a furious mob coming slowly from the 
direction of North Earl Street towards Saek- 
ville Place — that is coming towards us as we 
were going towards them. 

614. Were they shouting? — They were call- 
ing out to each other. The first thing we got 
were stones and bottles and clirkers and pieces 
of broken cement and pieces of broken bricks. 

615. And did they say anything about the 
police?— Yes; they shouted “Down with the 
bloody police,” and “come on boys.” These 
missiles came from the crowd mostly, but two or 
three came from the tenement houses on my 
right-hand side, and some came from high up — 
from the top windows. 

E 2 
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616. And plenty of missiles were thrown?— 
Oh ! showers. 

617. Was that crowd dispersed by baton 
charge? — Oh! yes. I ordered a baton charge 
there and the police drew their batons and dis- 
persed t-heni and arrested three persons. 

618. And these were convicted? — Yes, two of 
them got nine months’ sentences, and were found 
to be habitual prisoners. 

619. When you ordered the baton charge were 
the police in danger? — Yes, in great danger. 
I was struck in the helmet, and I got a very 
severe blow, and would have been badly in- 
jured only for the helmet, which saved my head. 
At the same time I was badlv shaken. Other 
missiles were flung in amongst us and struck 
several policemen. 

620. And that is a paved street? — Yes ; it is 
paved with setts, and there is no place there 
where they could have got these missiles at all. 
I saw some newly broken whitish granite — such 
a thing is not to be found around there at all. 

621. When, you dispersed this crowd whex - e 
did they go to? — Some of .them went into the 
halls of the tenement houses and others into 
Marlboro’ Street, and others towards Tyrone 
Street into Marlboro’ Place. 

622. And having dispersed that crowd did 

another crowd re-assemble later on? — Yes. I 

went away with these prisoners towards the Sta- 
tion and I returned again. When I got near 
the Station I was told that Marlboro’ Street was 
infested by crowds worse than before and I 
hurried back. 

623. Was that about ten o’clock? — Yes, and 
I saw a force with Inspector Purcell and I 
hurried back again. 

624. What kind was the crowd then? — This 
time it was pretty well opposite Marlboro’ Street 
and between that and Earl Street, and there was 
again across the street a bigger crowd this time 
and missiles were coming so thickly that I told 
the men to charge at once, and they had to hold 
their heads down to save their faces. The missiles 


were falling down everywhere. The crowd was 
dispersed by baton charge, and they took refuge 
in Upper Tyrone Street and Gloucester Street. 

625. And it was an absolutely grave state of 
affairs then? — Yes, it was absolutely grave. There 
were showers of stones and bottles and hooting 
and cursing, and the noise of breaking glass in 
the neighbouring locality. 

626. In Talbot Street, was any damage done 
to any shops? — Yes. 

627. Which shops? — Woods’ windows were 
broken, and Cahill’s, near the junction of Marl- 
borough Street and Kelly’s, and a large plate- 
glass window in Marlborough Street at the junction 
of Earl Street, and a saddler’s, was broken and 
partly looted. 

628. There was no looting in the direction of 
Marlborough Street ?— My impression is that there 
was, but I made no inquiry on that point. 

629. What time did you leave Marlborough 
Street that night? — Between 11 and 11.15 o’clock. 

630. And quiet was not restored then? — No, 
hardly. I left Inspector Purcell after me, and I 
heard the cries of the rioters in the purlieus of 
Tyrone Street and behind in the tenement houses 
and all around there. 

631. Are you a member of the “ F ” Division? 
—Yes. 

632. That is stationed in Kingstown? — Yea. 

633. And had you to get back? — Yes. 

634. And you have told us that the position or 
things that took place there was one of desperate 
riots ? — Yes. 

634a. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You said you ordered 
baton charges that night? — Yes. 

635. As a matter of fact, did the police come 
into contact with the people? — Yes, with the 
rioters in these baton charges. 

636. And did they use their batons? — Yes, sir. 
Four of the men arrested were each caught in the 
act of rioting, and right in the crowd. 

637. And in each of the charges did the police 
use their batons? — Yes, sir. They had to. 


Head Constable McGrath, R.I.C., examined. 


638. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Are you Head Constable 
in the R.I.C.?— Yes. 

639. Stationed in the town of Wexford? — Yes. 

640. Were you up on the 30th of August on 
special duty ? — Yes. 

641. To assist the Metropolitan Police? — Yes; I 
came here on the 26th of .August. 

642. There are one or two matters that I want 
to ask you. Did you see some of what went on 
in Beresford Place that night ? — Yes. I was there 
from three o’clock with Inspector Campbell and 
18 of the Metropolitan Police. 

643. Did you see stones thrown at the police? — 
Yes. 

1 644. And the baton charge ordered by In- 
spector Campbell ? — Yes. 

645. There was then a crowd of about 400? — 
Yes. 

646. And was that crowd dispersed on to Eden 
Quay? — Yes, and on to Butt Bridge. 

647. How many years’ service have you ?^— I will 
soon have 32 ; I have over 31 years. 

648. In your opinion, was it absolutely neces- 
sary that that crowd should be dispersed? — Yes, 
absolutely necessary. We should either have to 
stand there and be stoned against the wall, or run 
away, or else attack the crowd — one or other of 
these courses. 


649. When the mob was dispersed, do you re- 
member you and the police re-assembled at the 
corner of Liberty Hall ? — Yes. 

650. At that time were there stones thrown at 
your body of police? — Yes, and I got a very severe 
blow of a bottle in the chest. For fourteen days 
afterwards I was all black in that part of the 
chest. 

65 1 . What kind of a bottle was it ? — It was evi- 
dently a lemonade bottle, and must have been 
filled with some liquid — some water — because my 
belt was stained the following morning when I 
saw it. It was 7.50 when it commenced, so that 
it was practically dark. 

652. And in consequence of that attack, was 
there another baton charge up towards O’Conneil 
Bridge ? — Yes, and across Butt Bridge. I took half 
the party across Butt Bridge. We were stoned 
from every side. 

653. And one part of the police charged up 
towards the O’Coniiell Bridge, and your party 
charged across the Butt Bridge? — Yes. Inspector 
Campbell took some towards O’Connell Bridge, 
and I took others towards Butt Bridge. There 
was a half-drunken man near Butt Bridge, and 
he refused to go away, and we had to remove him, 
but he was not batoned. The people ran across 
Butt Bridge when we went towards them. 

654. When you returned to Butt Bridge after 
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that charge, was the stone-throwing still going on? 

Yes, but it had ceased a good deal. 

655. When order was restored, had you to bring 
an injured constable to Store Street?— Yes. One 
of the Metropolitan Police said that one of the 
men was injured, and was sick, and I got three 
,or four constables to escort him until he arrived 
safely at Store Street. 

656. Did he appear to be injured? — Yes; on 
.the way there was a railings near Gardiner Street, 
and there were bottles thrown at us, and I heard 
them breaking on the street, but they didn’t 
.strike. 

657. On your return from Store Street, did you 
see a man on the ground being held down by a 
policeman ?— I didn’t go as far as Store Street, 
but on my way back I saw a man on the ground, 
and another man having a hold of him. I went 
over and inquired what was the matter. 

658. Was there a civilian on the ground, and 
was there another man — who was a detective — over 
him ?— Yes. The man on the ground had a knife 
on him. I asked the detective for his name, and 
he said it was Lowry, and then I directed him to 
take the man to Store Street Station, and I fol- 
lowed him until I saw that he was safe. I returned 
to Liberty Hall, and at that time Inspector Camp- 
bell was putting some police away from opposite 
the Hall— Sergeant Woulfe, I understand, was 

659. And he went back towards Talbot Street? 
— He directed me to take charge of the party, 
which I did until half-past nine. 

660. Were you in Marlborough Street later on ? 
— Yes ; there was a crowd there. 

661. When you arrived in Talbot Street what 
happened? — We were stoned. 

662. Bottles and stones and mortar? — I don’t 
know what they were exactly. 

663. Did you hear glass breaking? — Yes, I 
heard window-breaking. 

Inspector Pukcell, D.M.P. 

674. Were you on duty at Marlboro’ Street 
and the streets adjoining Marlboro’ Street on the 
night of August 30th? — Yes, sir. 

675. How long were you on duty ? — I was with 
Inspector Clifford. He was with me up to 10.55. 

676. You agree with his description of the place 
up to that time? — I do. 

677. And when he left you remained on with 
a certain number of men? — Yes ; I remained on. 
I had. a small number of men with me, but I got 
reinforced by another patrol whom I saw march- 
ing over Talbot Street. 

678. You had not a sufficient number of men 
with you to cope with the situation, with any 
situation that might arise? — No, sir. 

679. And so you had to be reinforced by 
others? — Yes, I had. 

680. That is, when Inspector Clifford left? — 
Yes. When Inspector Clifford left Marlboro’ 
Street the crowd reassembled. 

681. The crowd reassembled again in Marlboro’ 
Street? — They did. 

682. And now tell us what was the condition of 
the crowd? — They were boohing, hissing, using 
bad language, cursing, shouting “ Let them come 
■on,” and throwing missiles. 

683. What class of missiles did they throw then ? 
— Well, they were principally pieces of brick, 
which were hopping and flying about us. 

684. Did those missiles come from the streets 
and the houses ? — Some from the streets and some 
from the houses — almost entirely from the crowd 
in the streets. 


664. How long did you remain there?— It was 
practically midnight when I left the locality. I 
was moving up and down all the time. They were 
harrying the men up and down, and pegging us. 

665. All the time you were in this area were 
you being attacked with stones by the crowd ? 
Yes, practically continuously. 

666. Had you been engaged in quelling other 
riots previous to this? — Yes ; I was in the Belfast 
Riots and the Falls Road of 1907. 

667. Was the condition of affairs in this area 
on this Saturday night in Dublin every bit as 
bad? — it was more dangerous to the police, be- 
cause it was night time, and we didn’t see the 
missiles that were thrown. They made most 
murderous attacks, and practically tried to kill 
us. In the Falls Road Riots we could see the 
missiles coming, and thus avoid them. 

668. Was this a most dangerous riot? — Yes; 
it riust have been all planned to attack us at 
every point. 

669. Have you any doubt that this was a pre- 
conceived and well organised plot to injure the 
police? — I have not the smallest doubt about it; 
and if we hadn’t done what we did at Liberty 
Hall I believe we would have been destroyed, 
because there were only nine or ten of us. 

670. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many baton 
charges did you take part in? — About two, but 
it was one charge. 

671. Did you come up to the crowd? — Oh, yes. 
We started with the crowd at Beresford Place, 
and dispersed them with batons. 

672. Were the batons used? — Yes; but once 
they were out on Eden Quay and Butt Bridge we 
didn’t overtake them. 

673. In Marlboro’ Street were the batons 
usec {? — No; we didn’t get near enough to them 
there. Every window was filled, but we could not 
get at them. 


, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

685. Did you disperse that crowd that had 
assembled after 11 oclock? — Yes. 

686. Was it a dangerous and riotous crowd? — 
Yes; it was a very dangerous and riotous crowd. 

687. And did yo,u disperse them with a baton 
charge ? — Yes. 

688. Were any of the people actually batoned ? 
— No ; there were none batoned ; we did not get 
into sufficiently close quarters with them. 

689. They fled? — Yes; they ran into the hall- 
ways in Talbot Street and other places. 

690. Now, the crowd you dispersed at that 
time did they fly down Waterford Street?— They 
ran down, but reassembled at Upper Tyrone 
Street, now called Waterford Street. They re- 
assembled several times. 

691. They reassembled several times after 
having been dispersed? — Yes. 

692. But the crowd you then dispersed did not 
reassemble at that time in Marlborough Street? 

. — Not at that time. 

693. You drove the crowd down Waterford 

Street? — Yes. . 

694. And what else did you do on that occa- 
sion ?_We came back and remained in Marl- 
borough Street and the crowd reassembled again. 

695 What time was this about; have you any 
exact 'idea as to what time this would be?— It 
was not 12 o’clock; it would be between 11.30 
and 12 o’clock. 
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696. Was there much light; were you able to 
see well ? — Well, the lights were out iu those 
cross-streets running parallel. 

697. The Corporation lights were out? — Yes ; 
the gas lights were out; there was very little light 
only what was from the electric lamps. The 
lights were out in Upper Gloucester Street, Cum- 
berland Street, Tyrone Street — now called Water- 
ford Sti'eet. 

698. What was the attitude of the crowd then ? 
— The crowd was getting into the hallways in 
those streets, and we could not get on to them 
in the dark. 

699. When the crowd thought the police had 
retired, they reassembled? — Yes, sir; they re- 
assembled . 

700. And this was between 11.30 and 12 
o’clock at night? — Yes. 

701. And this was again in Marlborough 
Street ? — Yes. 

701a. Was this crowd a large crowd? — Well, I 
would not say they were a very large crowd. 
You know they had dwindled away. 

702. But whenever they reassembled were they 
riotous and disorderly? — Yes. 

703. They were riotous and disorderly, you 
say? — Yes, and they were again throwing stones. 

704. And had you again to disperse them? — 
Yes. 

704a. Many times? — Several times. 

705. With drawn batons? — Yes ; the batons 
were drawn the whole time, but we did not get 
near enough to them. 

706. How long did that condition of things pre- 
vail ? — It was all over about 5 minutes past 12 — 
a little after 12. 

707. And you proceeded to go off duty the 
moment quietness prevailed? — Yes; we left that 
neighbourhood. 

708. And on your way to Store Street Station 
— you were proceeding to your station? — Yes. 

709. On the way to Store Street, returning by 
Mabbot Street, were your services requisitioned 
for Corporation Street? — Well, we went down 
Lower Tyrone Street and came up the next 
street. We came around by Corporation Build- 
ings. There was, evidently, peace until the time 
we made our appearance, and then showers of all 
classes and descriptions of missiles were thrown 
at us. 

710. That was in Corporation Street? — Yes. 

711. Well, we don’t want to ask you about 
that just now. You can give evidence with re- 
gard to Marlborough Street? — Yes. 

712. You have told us you remained in Marl- 
borough Street after Inspector Clifford left? — Yes. 

713. And you dispersed, you say, three disor- 
derly and riotous mobs? — Yes; at least three. 

714. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — W hen the people 
took refuge in the houses, did any of the police 
with you follow them into the houses ? — We only 
went to the hall-doors ; we could not see anything 
in the darkness. They are all tenement houses 
there in that street, and there was no light. I 
shouted to the men to come back, as where they 
were going might be only a trao for them. They 
might fall down the old stairways; those places 
are all in ruins. 

715. As a matter of fact, they were not fol- 
lowed beyond the doors? — That is so, sir: they 
were not followed beyond the doors. 

716. And that was in consequence of the houses 
being in darkness? — Yes, sir. 

717. That was the only reason? — That was the 
only reason, sir. There was no light. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

718. When you came to Corporation Street, 


where were the missiles thrown from? — From the 
balconies. 

719. The balconies are in Corporation Street 
there? — No, in Corporation Place. 

720. And it is only the ends that abut on Cor- 
poration Street ? — Y es. 

721. Now, do you say that all the missiles came 
from the balconies; there was no attack from the 
other side? — No. 

722. Was there any attack from the Corpora- 

tion houses in Foley Street parallel to Corporation 
Place ? — Well ; let me explain. We went back. 
We got up by the end. We did not know the 
geography of the place. I withdrew the men. We 
went back again Purdon Street ; we went up Foley 
Street. We came in by those streets .to the en- 
trance to the buildings. We could not get on to 
the balconies from either. We went back then to 
Foley Street again, and there was a large crowd 
in the windows in Foley Sti’eet. From the bal- 
conies they were using bad language. I took my 
men back again. We could not do anything there. 
We went round Amiens Street, up Talbot Street. 
I saw another party of men coming off duty, and I 
shouted to them that they would be attacked if 
they went up that way. However, they did go 
up. We remained there 

723. Nothing occurred to you in Foley Street? 
— No, sir. 

724. You know where Corporation Buildings 
are situated? — Yes. 

725. Had any persons been in Corporation Street 
before you came up to the Corporation Buildings, 
the first time? — I did not see anything. I was 
only on duty until ten o’clock. 

726. So you were walking along Mabbot Street : 
is that correct? — Yes. 

727. The police were walking along that street 
when they received showers of missiles from the 
balconies which abut on that street? — Yes. 

728. You did not enter any of the rooms of 
that place ? — No ; we did not get into the place 
at all. The caretaker showed us to an archway 
but there the people showered stones down on us. 

729. So you did not go in? — No. 

730. You did not enter any room in Corpora- 
tion Buildings that night? — No. 

731. Did any other policeman? — No. 

732. You are not in a position to bear out the 
statement that the rooms of the Corporation 
Buildings were strewn with missiles of the de- 
scription given? — Well, that was Sunday morning. 
I went there between three and four and found 
the place in that condition — not the rooms, but 
the carriageway. 

733. Not the rooms? — I was not in any of the 
rooms. 

734. Were you with the crowd that went into 
the rooms later on ? — I was not there at all : I 
was not on duty. 

735. You were there in. the morning? — Yes, be- 
tween three and four o’clock. 

736. In what condition were the Corporation 
Buildings then? — Well, there was a lot of glass 
broken in the place here and there in the buildings. 

737. The place was in a normal condition? — 
Yes; there was a lot of panes of glass broken 
lying about the place there in Corporation Street. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkimon. 

738. Is this the ordinary way you go, the police 
go, from Store Street Police Station ? — Yes. 

739. A well-known way? — Yes. 

740. You went afterwards to see the place? — 
Yes, in the morning. 

741. And, now, tell us what did you then see? 
— I then saw missiles lying in the carriage-way in 
the street. 

742. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — In the street? — 
Yes, sir. 
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Constable Taylor (44C) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


743. Are you Constable 44C? — Yes, sir. 

744. Were yon in company with Inspector 
■Campbell engaged in dispersing the riot in Beres- 
ford Place? — Yes, sir. 

745. Did you see any missiles thrown at the 
police from Butt Bridge ?— Yes. 

746. And from anywhere else? — From the 
windows of Liberty Hall. 

747. As well as from Butt Bridge? — Yes, as 
well as from Butt Bridge. 

748. Were you struck yourself? — Yes; I was 
struck in the forehead. 

749. Will you wait for a moment — did you 
yourself see constables hit with missiles thrown 
from Liberty Hall ? — Yes. 

750. Were you yourself severely hit; did you 
receive a bad wound after you had got several 
other wounds? — Yes. 

751. Were those things thrown from Liberty 
Hall ?— Yes. 

752. About half-past nine, when you were on 
Butt Bridge, did you get a blow in the forehead ? 
—I did. 

753. What was it hit you ? — I was hit with a 
stone-beer bottle that had broken in two. 

754. Had it been broken before it was flung 
at you ? — It had. 

755. So that it was a stone-beer bottle, with 
jagged ends, you were struck, I suppose ? — Yes. 

756. And a man can carry them in his pocket? 
— Yes. 


757. Whereas there might be some difficulty 
about a whole bottle? — Yes. 

758. And, now, that struck you in the fore- 
head ? — Yes. 

759. Had you to go to hospital? — Yes. 

760. And did you get three stitches in the 
wound ? — Yes. 

761. I think I see the mark. Is it on you still ? 
— It is. The blow broke the peak of my helmet. 

762. The blow broke the peak of your helmet? 
— It did. 

763. Now, as you were going to the hospital, 
were you attacked by the crowd ? — I was taken 
away in a motor car. We got there all right. 
On our way back from the hospital, after our 
wounds were dressed, we were attacked again at 
the corner of North Earl Street. 

764. Were you by yourself — were you alone? — 
No; my brother, Sergeant Taylor, and Constable 
134 C were with me. 1 got a blow of a brick in 
the back, and the brick glanced off me, and went 
in through Cahill’s window. 

765. Didn’t it break the pane of glass? — Yes; 
it broke the pane of glass. 

766. Then it was fired with great violence? — It 
was. 

767. It glanced off your back and went through 
Cahill’s window? — Yes. 

768. And at that time you were a wounded 
man ? — Yes. 

769. And you were not able to do any more 
duty? — No, sir. 

770. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — How long were 
you off duty, constable? — Three weeks. 


Sergeant Taylor (30 C) examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


771. You are Sergeant Taylor? — Yes, sir. 

772. Were you on duty at Beresford Place on 
Saturday, 30th August? — I was. 

773. About 8 o’clock, or from 8 o’clock to 10 
o’clock? — Yes, sir. 

774. Did you see missiles of all sorts and classes 
— bottles and other things thrown? — I did. 

775. Were you struck yourself? — Yes; I was 
several times about the body. I was not 
seriously injured. 

776. Now, did you see the last witness struck 
.at Butt Bridge? — I did. 

777. And badly wounded? — Yes ; badly 

wounded. 

778. Did you accompany him to Jervis Street 
Hospital in a motor car? — I did. 

779. And did you remain there while he was 
being dressed ? — I did, sir. 

780. And, after being dressed, did you escort 

him back? — Yes. In consequence of the dis- 

orderly nature of the mob outside Jervis Street 
Hospital I asked the House Surgeon to let us out 
by the front in order to escape the mob. Well, 
that would be out by the private entrance. 

781. On the way back from Jervis Street, were 
you again attacked? — I could hear three or four 
coming to the corner of Abbey Street to see us 
getting out, and they shouted, “ Follow the 
bloody police now and kill them.” They did not 
pursue us. We came quickly. I was assisting 
my brother. He was weak. We got on all right 


until we came to the corner of Marlboro’ Street 
and Earl Street. 

782. What happened you there? — We were met 
by a mob, who were throwing stones from Marl- 
boro’ Street and the vicinity of Marlboro’ Street. 
We had to stand there until other police came 
along — until another party of police came on to 
assist us. 

783. Were you struck on the helmet? — No ; 
not at that time. 

784. Were you struck at all? — Yes, several 
times; about the body all the time. 

785. Was your finger hurt? — Later on. 

786. Yes? — The crowd followed us down Tal- 
bot Street as we were trying to get to the sta- 
tion without being further injured. I brought 
the injured man down Gardiner* Street. We 
were pursued by the crowd until we got into the 
side lane off Gardiner Street into Store Street, 
pursued by the crowd. They were throwing stones. 
Afterwards I went out with a party to Tal- 
bot Street to join Sergeant Byrne. We went on 
to Marlboro’ Street where inspector Campbell 
still was. It would then be well after 11 o’clock. 
I was going up Marlboro’ Street when out of a 
tenement house, 22, Marlboro’ Street, a . bottle 
was fired from a room — I think — I could not 
exactly say it was fired from a room. 

787. But it was fired? — It struck me on the 
helmet, and broke on the helmet. It fell down 
and broke and cut my finger. 

788. The rioting continued up till midnight? 
— Yes ; until 12 o’clock, when I went off duty. 
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Constable Traynor (118 C) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


789. Yon are Constable 118C? — Yes. 

789a. Were you with Inspector Campbell on 
this day at Beresford Place? — I was, sir. 

789b. Did you see stone-throwing and attacks 
on the police ? — I did, sir. 

790. And did you see other missiles thrown 
also? — Yes. 

791. Were you hit yourself with anything on 
that occasion ? — Well, I could not say whether 
it was then; but I was struck on the back. I 
turned round and I got this on the ground be- 
hind me. 

792. What is that? — A rivet. It looks like* 
wha-t they use in a shipyard. 

793. Where did it strike you? — Just on the 
small of the back. 

794. Were you hurt by it? — I was. 

795. Did you bring Constable 220 C to hospi- 
tal that day? — I did 

796. What is his name? — Constable Crowley. 

797. And what had been done to him; what 
was the injury he was suffering from ? — A serious 
wound on the back of the head, here. 

798. And do you remember when you were 
returning from the hospital, were you by your- 
self ? — No, I had Constable 50 C, Constable 38 C, 
and Constable 224 C. 

799. There were four of you? — Yes, and Con- 
stable Crowley. 

800. Now, did anything happen you when you 
were taking him to the hosnital? — Coming down 
Talbot Street a large crowd had assembled at 
the corner of Corporation Street. We thought 
it wise to go down Gardiner Street; down 
Frenchman’s Lane leading to Store Street. 


Passing along Moland Place a shower of stones 
and bottles came out on us. 

801. Well, tell me, where did the stones and 
bottles come there from? — They came from one 
of the doors in Moland Place. 

802. That is what I want to know; from one 
of the doors in Moland Place? — Yes. 

803. I am rather at sea as to Moland Place? 
— It runs from Talbot Street down towards Store 
Street. 

804. Off Talbot Street? — A little bit on this 
side of Mabbot Street into Corporation Street. 

805. Is it on the right or left-hand side of 
Talbot Street? — The right-hand side as you go 
down Talbot Street. 

806. It leads down Frenchman’s Lane? — Yes. 

807. And from Frenchman’s Lane you get 
into Store Street? — Yes; from Moland Lane 
you can come out to the front into Mabbot 
Street. 

808. Is that the way the police sometimes go- 
to Store Street? — Very often. 

809. It is a short cut? — Yes; a very short cut. 

810. And when the bottles and stones were 
flung at ybu from the houses there were no- 
rioters on the street at Moland Place ? — No ; not 
in Moland Place. 

811. There was nobody at the place? — No; 
nobody. 

812. As you four men were passing by to Store 
Street you got a fusilade of missiles ? — Yes. 

813. Is that a paved street? — It is paved. 

814. Therefore, whatever stones and bottles 
were thrown at you they had been brought 
there? — Yes ; they had been brought there. 


Constable Collins (55 F) examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


815. Constable Collins, you were with Inspec- 
tor Clifford and his party at Marlboro’ Street? 
— Yes, sir. 

816. Do you agree with his description of the 
incidents of that night? — Yes, sir. 

817. Were you yourself injured or hurt? — 
I was not hurt, but I was struck* with two 
bottles on the back of the neck. 

818. Where did these bottles come from? — I 


was giving chase to a prisoner that Inspector 
Clifford wanted to catch. He had assaulted 
Inspector Clifford about 5 minutes before. I 
captured him through Lower Abbey Street, and 
I got two ‘ ‘ welts ’ ’ of two bottles on the back 
of the neck . 

819. You did not mind that? — No. 

820. Did they come from the crowd in the 
street ? — They could have. 


Sergeant Woulfe (20C) examined by Mr. Powell , k.'c. 


820a. Were you with Inspector Willoughby at 
Beresford Place? — Yes, sir. 

821. Were you in the vicinity of Liberty Hall? 
— Yes, sir. 

822. Did you see anything thrown from Liberty 
Hall ? — Yes, I saw a piece of cement, and a piece 
of piping, and a large brick, which passed by my 
face. 

823. About what hour was that? — About 8.30. 

824. Those missiles — the cement, sewer pipes, 
and brick — were thrown from what part of Liberty 
Hall? — One of the top windows. 

825. By whom? — The brick was thrown at me, 
because it passed quite close to. me, and the other 
missiles were thrown at other police. 

826. Did you see Councillor Michael Brohoon 
there? — Yes. I wtent to the door of Liberty Hall 
and knocked, and told him that if there were any 
more missiles thrown at the police that I would go 
in with the police and clear out everyone that was 
in it. 

827. What was the position of affairs at that 
time^-were the crowd hostile to the police ? — Yes. 


828. And was there rioting going on outside 
Liberty Hall ? — 'Yes, sir. 

829. And was the demeanour of the crowd 
towards the police at that time very hostile? — 
Very hostile. 

830. Where did you go from there? — I went 
with Inspector Campbell along Eden Quay later 
on. We went as far as Marlborough Street. 

831. Was there a crowd of rioters along the 
Quay? — All along. 

832. What were they doing? — Throwing stones 
and bottles at the police. 

833. Where did you go from there? — I came 
back to Liberty Hall and remained there until 
twelve o’clock that night. 

834. Was there a body of police kept in the 
vicinity of Liberty Hall ? — Yes. 

835. Up to what hour was the rioting going on 
there ? — Up to about a quarter to twelve., 

836. What was the crowd doing during that 
time? — When we would disperse them in one 
quarter, they would come back in another. 
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837. As far as you could see, where did they 
get these bottles and stones? — They must have 
brought them from a distance. 

838. There was no ammunition there? — No. 

839. After the rioting was over, did you see a 
quantity of stones there — Yes, and bricks and 
bottles and pieces of cement and clinkers. 


840. What are “clinkers”? — A kind of con- 
crete or cement. 

841. There were none of these missiles loose 
there? — No. 

842. They were brought there? — Yes. 

843. After the rioting was over, was there a 
considerable quantity of these missiles on the 
ground ? — Yes. 


Constable Dunphy (35C) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


844. You were with Inspector Campbell on that 
evening ? — Yes. 

845. Not only at Beresford Place, but also at 
Marlborough Street? — Yes. 

846. And were you, as one of his party, struck 
with stones and bottles? — Yes, several times. 

847. Were you struck more than once? — Yes, 
sir. 

848. Where ? — On the back five or six times 
with stones, but I was not hurt. 

849. Was it at Butt Bridge or in Beresford 
Place ? — At the corner of Marlborough Street and 


the junction of Abbey Street. I got a tooth 
knocked out with the stroke of a bottle. 

850. That was at the corner of Marlborough 
Street ? — Yes. 

851. Was your knee injured? — Yes, my left 
knee. I was struck with a stone two inches above 
the knee. 

852. Was the condition of rioting in Marl- 
borough Street very dangerous? — Yes. 

853. Were there missiles thrown from the 
houses ? — I saw none thrown from the houses, but 
I saw them thrown from the lanes leading off the 
street. 


Constable O’Brien (50C) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


854. Were you with Inspector Campbell at 
Beresford Place on this night? — Yes, sir. 

855. Did you see anything thrown at the police? 
I did, sir. 

856. Were you hit yourself? — Yes, I was struck 
by a glass tumbler. 

857. Where were you when you were struck 
with the glass tumbler ? — In Beresford Place, off 
Old Abbey Street, to the rere of Liberty Hall. 

858. Did you see any other constable struck ? — 
Yes, 64C and 84C. I took them both to hospital. 
They were struck in the mouths with bottles. 

859. Was that also at Abbey Street? — That was 
at Butt Bridge. 

860. Could you tell the Court where these 
bottles came from. They came from the crowd 
I know, but do you know what sort of bottles they 


were? — Apparently, they were ginger beer bottles, 
and they broke on the carriage-way. 

861. What was the demeanour of the crowd? — 
Very hostile. 

862. Were they throwing things? — Yes, stones 
and bottles and pipes. 

863. Where were the sewer pipes got? — On the 
South Quay. 

864. Where about on the South Quay? — About 
twenty yards down from the bridge. 

865. Were these sewer pipes that were lying on 
the surface of the road?- — -On the surface of the 
Quay. 

866. Were they used by the crowd to fire at the 
police ? — Yes. They were broken up by the crowd 
to fire at the police. 


Sergeant John Phelan (99C) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


867. Were you in Inspector Purcell’s charge in 
Marlborough Street on this night? — Yes. 

868. And were you yourself hit several times? 
— Yes. 

869. Where were you hit? — In the first place on 
the left hand side of the head with a. piece of 
cement about 21bs. weight. 

870. Was that, in Marlborough Street? — Yes, 
my helmet and the piece of cement fell at my 
feet together. 

871. Was that a side blow ? — It was at my back. 


While I was in the act of stooping to take up my 
helmet, the bricks and bottles were hopping off 
me in all directions. 

872. So you got a great many missiles thrown 
at you? — Yes. 

873. About what hour was that? — Between 11 
and 12. 

874. That was one of the last scenes of the riots 
that night? — Yes. 

875. And you were struck on the helmet with a. 
large piece of cement? — Yes. 


Constable Byrne (29C) examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


876. Were you on duty in Beresford Place on 
this evening? — Yes, between 7.30 and 9 o’clock. 

877. And were you engaged in dispersing 
riotous mobs there? — Yes, from the time I went 
there until I left it. 

878. When they were dispersed would they re- 
assemble again? — They did several times. 

879. And every time they assembled, did they 
throw things at the police? — They did, sir. 

880. What did they throw ? — Stones, bottles, 
broken bricks, some broken tiles, cinders, etc. 

881. Did you see Constables 44C, 64C, 84C, and 
220C struck at Butt Bridge? — Yes. They were 


badly injured in Butt Bridge and Beresford Place. 
They had to be brought to hospital. They were 
rendered unfit for duty. 

882. Did you yourself arrest a prisoner for 
throwing stones and bottles at the police at Butt 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

883 . What had he in his pockets when arrested ? 
— He had two jars and two stones ('produced ) . He 
got two calendar months on the following Monday 
from the magistrate. 

884. Were you yourself, Sergeant, hit?— Yes,, 
sir. 

885. With a stone? — Yes, sir. 

F 
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886. Of course, the police, in dispersing this 
sort of crowd, had their batons drawn ? — They had, 
sir. I was one of the sergeants who went to In- 
spector Campbell’s assistance with twenty men. 
We had to draw the batons when we arrived on 
the scene, by order of the Inspector. 

887. Was he hard pressed at the time? — Yes. 
A couple of civilians told us as we were going to 
the Inspector’s assistance that the Inspector and 
his men were being killed, and we doubled. 

888. Where was it? — In front of Liberty Hall. 

889. Were the men hard pressed when you 
arrived ? — Yes. They would have been cut down 
but for our arrival. 

890. If you had not appeared? — Yes. They 
would have been beaten off the streets in a few 
minutes. 

891. And to your knowledge, and in your 
presence, was there a savage attack made on the 
police ? — Yes. The Inspector had only about nine 
men when we arrived. 

892. How many would be in the crowd sur- 
rounding him and attacking? — Between 350 and 
500. 

893. Mr. Bice, Solicitor. — I would like to ask 
one question of this witness. Where did the 
crowd who were attacking the police get the 
missiles that they threw at the police? — I cannot 
tell you. 

894. Did they collect them on the ground? — 
They could not possibly do that. I saw several 
broken up pipes. 

895. Did you think they had these missiles 
concealed about their person? — Yes, any number 
of them. 


896. And the man you arrested had some mis- 
siles on his person ? — Yes, two jars and two stones 
{produced) . 

I only want to underline that. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t understand this. I 
understood that Mr. Rice was here to protect the 
interests of the Corporation. This evidence lias 
nothing to say to the Corporation at all. It is in 
reference to riots at Butt Bridge and Beresford 
Place. As long as I know the object of the cross- 
examination I know where we are. 

Mr. Rice. — I will make it clear. 

Mr. Henry. — I think I can see the object of it. 

Mr. Powell. — Might I be taken into the confi- 
dence ? 

Mr. Henry. — What occurred to me is that Mr. 
Rice wanted to show that these people brought the 
missiles with them. 

Mr. Rice . — My point is that these people who 
went into Corporation Buildings went in there 
with these weapons in their possession. 

Witness . — I was not near the Corporation 
Buildings. 

Mr. Powell. — In order to save time, I should 
like, at a very early stage, to say that I am not 
going to suggest that the Corporation got their 
tenants to fortify the Corporation Buildings. 

Mr. Bice. — If Mr. Powell would go a little fur- 
ther, and say that the Corporation tenants them- 
selves fortified the Corporation Buildings. 

Mr. Powell. — I will not go so far as that, but 
I should be sorry to hold the Corporation respon- 
sible for the acts of their tenants in the Corpora- 
tion Buildings. 

Mr. Bice. — Unfortunately, your clients did not 
take the same view, as I will prove later on. 


Constable Grant (88 C) examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

brick on the back of the leg, and with a piece of 
broken sewer pipe on the back of the hand. 

901. Were many of the constables with you 
injured?— 84 C was injured and 44 C and Con- 
stable Hayes. That was at Butt Bridge. 

902. At this time were the crowd riotous and 
disorderly? — Yes. There was a large crowd in 
Tara Street; and they came half way across the 
Bridge attacking the police, and they retreated 
back. 

903. And the whole time they were throwing 
bricks? — Yes ; there was a regular shower, like 
hail from the heavens. 

904. And you actually heard these sewer pipes 
being broken on George’s Quay ? — Yes. 


Constable Crowley (220 C) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

905. Were you at Beresford Place on this 
(Saturday) night? — Yes, sir. 

906. Were you yourself struck? — Yes. 

907. With what? — I was struck with a brick 
on the helmet first while we were standing at the 
corner of Abbey Street and Beresford Place before 
any baton charge took place. Constables 31 C 
and 66 C were also struck. The three of us were 
standing together. 

908. And the three of you were struck in or 
about the same time?- — Yes. 

909. Where was the crowd from which these 
bricks came ? — They were standing opposite 
Liberty Hall . 

910. Was there an R.I.C. man struck there? 

It was in the baton charge he was struck — at the 
time of the baton charge. 

911. Was it in this place you speak of that the 
police dispersed the rioters? — Yes. At the time 


we were struck Inspector Campbell sent 172 C to 
Store Street Station for reinforcements There 
were only nine of us then. That was the time 
they attacked us. 

912. The charge against the crowd did not take 
place until the reinforcements arrived? — We saw 
Sergeant Woulfe coming up with reinforcements, 
and we faced the crowd. 

913. What would be the extent of the crowd at 
that time? — There would be over 400. 

914 Against nine of you!— Yes, and a Head 
Constable and an Inspector. 

915. Did you see any missiles thrown from 
Liberty Hall? — Yes. 

916. Was it from the windows? — I saw some 
thrown from the windows — from the top windows 

9 i 7. What were they— what kind of missiles 
were they ?— Soda-water bottles and bricks. 

918. Thrown out at the police? — Yes. 


897. You were on duty at Beresford Place on 
this evening? — Yes, sir. 

898. Did you see the missiles thrown from 
Liberty Hall ? — I saw a lemonade bottle thrown 
from one of the windows. It smashed in the 
centre of the street near the police. 

899. Did you see other missiles thrown in the 
vicinity of Butt Bridge and Beresford Place? — 
Yes; broken bottles and some pipes broken up 
into small pieces. We heard them being broken 
on the south side, on George’s Quay. We after- 
wards saw where they were broken. 

900. Were you hit yourself? — Yes; with a 
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919. You have told us about the brick which 
was thrown at you at the corner of Abbey Street, 
and which struck you on the head ? — Yes. 

920. Was there a bottle thrown from Liberty 
Hall? — Yes; from inside the door of Liberty Hall. 

921. Did that bottle actually cut through your 
helmet? — Yes ; it went through my helmet. 

922. And did it cut your head? — It knocked 
me down and cut my head. I was treated in 
Jervis Street Hospital. 

923. You were taken to the hospital? — Yes, 
bleeding, in a car. I was first brought to Store 
Street Station by two constables, and on our way 
to the Station we were beaten back. 

924. Were you then cut and bleeding? — Yes. 


925 . Where exactly were you stopped ? — At the 
corner of Gardiner Street and Beresford Place. 

926. How many were in the crowd that stopped 
you ?— There could be about 100. 

927. What did they do exactly? — They had 
heaps of stones in the footway there and bottles. 

928. What happened ? — They beat us back to 
Liberty Hall again. Head-Constable McGrath 
and five constables escorted me to Store Street 
Station . 

929. And then were you brought after that to 
the hospital ? — Yes. _ 

930. During that entire time — from the time 
you got the blow of the bottle at Liberty Hall 
and when you were stopped going to Store Street 
— were you plainly bleeding from your wound ? — 
Yes; the blood was running down my tunic. 


Constable Scott (84 C) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


931. Were you attached to Inspector Wil- 
loughby’s forces at Butt Bridge on this evening ? 
— Yes, sir. 

932. Did you see a very large riotous crowd 
there? — Yes, sir. 

933. Did you assist in the charge at Butt 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

934. Were you yourself struck? — Yes, sir. 

935. With what ? — A jam pot. 


936. Where ? — -On the lip. I had to get two- 
stitches in Jervis Street. Two of my front teeth 
were loosened. I was struck at the corner of Butt 
Bridge and City Quay. There was a large crowd 
standing under the railway arch. 

937. Was there a great shower of stones ? — Yes. 
I had to be taken to hospital in a car. 

938. And you had your lip stitched ? — Yes. 

939. And two teeth loosened ? — Yes. 


Constable Gorman, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Poivell, k.c. 


940. Are you a constable in the R.I.C. ? — Yes, sir. 

941. And you are stationed at Mullingar ? — Yes. 

942. You were up in Dublin on special duty on 
this 30th August ? — Yes. 

943. When did you come up to the city ? — On the 
26th August. 

944. Now, were you attached to the Store Street 
barrack ? — Yes. 

945. And were you on duty at the corner of Earl 
Street and Marlborough Street ? — Yes. 

946. And did you remain there until about eight 
o’clock ?— Yes, sir. 

947. You were relieved for a time at eight o’clock ? 
— Yes. 

948. And do you remember when you were returning 
to your post about nine o’clock ? — Yes, sir. 

949. When you came to the corner of Gardiner 
Street and Talbot Street ? — Yes, sir. 

950. Did you see there a Metropolitan Police 
Constable and an R.I.C. Constable surrounded by a 
crowd ? — Yes, sir, a very hostile crowd. 

951. Did they call on you to assist them ?— Yes, 
sir. I remained with them. 

952. When you saw there was a hostile crowd 
around about these two constables ? — Yes. 

953. About how many were in the crowd ?— About 
fifty. 

954. What were they doing ?— They were surround- 
ing the two constables and evidently going to attack 
them. 

955. I believe, providentially, a party of twenty 
or thirty police arrived at that time ? — Yes. 

956. And did the whole of the party of police 
remain there for some time ? — Yes. 

957. And was there a riot going on in Marlborough 
Street? — Yes. When we arrived there we were 
immediately attacked by a mob. 

958. How many persons were there in that mob ? — 
Between 300 and 400. 


959. What were they doing ? — They attacked us 
with stones, bricks, and bottles. 

960. W r ere you yourself struck ? — Yes, in the head 
and on the right hand, and on the left shin, and I 
bled very much. 

961. Was it with stones you were struck ? — The 
stroke on the head would be from a brick. It was 
with a bottle I was struck on the shin. 

962. Where did these missiles come from ? — The 
crowd evidently had them collected in their pockets, 
and they were coming from Marlborough Street. 

963. Were the missiles coming pretty rapidly ? — 
Yes, in showers. 

964. Did you see any windows broken ? — Yes. I 
heard several windows being broken. 

965. Did you hear any sounds of yelling and 
shouting from the crowd ?— Yes, they were yelling 
and shouting “ Go for them now.” 

966. Were there some baton charges ordered under 
these circumstances ?— Yes. We were under the 
immediate charge of Inspector Campbell, and there 
was a baton charge. 

967. You were there roughly between nine and 
ten o’clock in that locality ?— Yes. 

968. Were there frequent outbreaks of rioting there 
during your time ? — Very frequent, sir. 

969. And were they a dangerous crowd ? — A very 
dangerous crowd. I never saw worse. 

970. You never saw anything like them in 
Mullingar ? — I would not indeed, sir. 

971. Did you believe that only for the action of 
the police a great deal more damage would be done ?— 
I believe so. I believe only for the action of the 
police that there would be serious damage done. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— That finishes the evidence in 
regard to that particular division. 

Mr. Atkinson, b.l.— The next is Corporation Street 
on the night of 30th August. 


Constable Frith, 174C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


972. Did you leave Store Street Station on this 
evening accompanied by a sergeant and twelve other 
men? — Yes, sir. 

973. When you left Store Street Station what was 
your destination ? — Talbot Street. 


974. You saw a large riotous crowd in Talbot 
Street?— In Talbot Street and Corporation Street. 

975. The crowd that was in Talbot Street gathered 
into Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

976. A large riotous crowd ?— Yes. 
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977. They were yelling ?— Yes. 

978. And were they making an attack on the 
police ? — Yes. 

979. — And what was the size of the crowd ? Were 
the only police there you and the sergeant and eleven 
other men ? — Yes. 

980. And what were the dimensions of the crowd ? 
— I woidd say about 400. 

981. You drove this crowd from the vicinity of 
Talbot Street in the direction of Corporation Street ? — 
Yes. 

982. When you got to Corporation Street did the 
crowd remain in the street or go elsewhere ? — The 
police were beaten back by the crowd. We went at 
them again. 

983. How were you beaten back ? — By stones, 
bottles, and bricks, and jam mugs. 

984. Were these bottles and stones and bricks 
which drove you back thrown by the people in the 
street ? — Yes. 

985. Were they thrown by others ? — Yes, off the 
veranda in Corporation Buildings. 

986. Could you see the people throwing them from 
the balconies ? — Yes. 

987. Were any articles of household ware thrown ? 
— Yes ; delph, saucers, and cups. 

988. Were you hit ?— Yes. 

989. And what was the missile that hit you ? — A 
bit of a brick. 

990. Where did it strike you ? — On the chest. 

991. Did you see the person that threw that brick 
at you ? — I did. 

992. Who was he ? — A man named Cooke. I 
arrested him. 

993. Thomas Cooke is his name ? — Yes. 

994. Is he an occupant of the Corporation Buil- 
dings ? —Yes. 

995. He lives there ? — Yes, he is a tenant. 

996. Did you arrest him ? — I did. 

997. Was he tried ? — Yes. 

998. Was he imprisoned ? — He was. 

999. He got a month ? — Yes. 

1000. While making the arrest of this man in 
Corporation Street were there missiles flung all round 
you ? — Yes. 

1001. And actually at the time you were trying 
to effect the arrest of Thomas Cooke, a tenant of one 
of the buildings, was any other missile used on you ? 
— A large quart bottle of stout was fired off the 
verandah. 

1002. A quart bottle of stout ? — Yes. 

1003. That was thrown at you ? — Yes. 

1004. Was it empty or full ? — Quite full. 

1005. And did it fall at your feet ? — Yes. 

1006. On the ground ? — Yes. 

1007. And broke alongside of you ? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I suppose there will be a claim 
against us for that too. 

1008. Mr. Atkinson , b.l. (to Witness). — You suc- 
ceeded in effecting the arrest of Cooke ? — I did. 

1009. Had the police to retreat out of Corporation 
Street in consequence of the fusilade of missiles that 
were thrown at them ? — Yes. 

1010. Did you try — did the police try — to enter the 
Corporation Buildings ? — No. 

1011. Did any of the police in that party enter the 
buildings ?— No. 

1012. Were the gates leading to the Corporation 
Buildings all locked ? — I believe the big gate was 
locked, but the small wicket gate was open. 

1013. When you retreated from Corporation Street 
where did you retreat to ? — Store Street. 

1014. At a later hour did you again have occasion 
to come, to Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

1015. In consequence of information you received ? 
—Yes. 


1016. And when you came to Corporation Street 
what then was the condition of things prevailing ?— 
Y ery hot. 

1017. Will you just describe how it was made hot ? 
— There was a large crowd there, say about 400 — 
between 300 and 400, and they were firing bottles at 
the police. I made an arrest there of one man. He 
hit me on the chest with another piece of brick. Bricks 
were freely used that night. 

1018. You succeeded in arresting that person also ? 
— Yes. 

1019. Was he tried ? — Yes. 

1020. And convicted ? — Yes, he got six months. 

1021. What time was this you are speaking of 
now ? — After eleven o’clock. 

1022. And do you know the name of the man who 
hit you this second time with the brick ? — Yes, 
Courtenay. 

1023. Where does he live ? — In Townsend Street. 
That is the address he gave. He has friends in Cor- 
poration Buildings. 

1024. Did the police succeed at that time in clear- 
ing Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

1025. Had they to use their batons ? — Yes. 

1026. And they charged this large riotous crowd 
and drove them out of the street ?- — Yes. 

1027. Did the crowd disperse l — They did. 

1028. Which way ? — Different ways— some down 
Talbot Street, some up Corporation Street, and 
mpre up towards Earl Street. 

1029. They scattered in different directions ?- - 
Yes. 

1030. Did the rioting continue in Corporation 
Street after that hour ? — I heard it did. I did not 
see it. 

1031. That was the last appearance you made in 
Corporation Street ?- — Yes. 

1032. When you left, it would be about after 
eleven o’clock ? — I left with the prisoner, and did 
not come back. 

1033. You left with your second prisoner, Courtenay, 
and did not come back ? — No. 

1034. And you cannot say what happened after- 
wards ? — No. 

1035. Did you enter Corporation Buildings ? — 
No. 

1036. By Mr. Rice, Solicitor.- What time was it 
that you went to Talbot Street ? — About ten o’clock. 

1037. Did the crowd in Talbot Street throw any- 
thing at the police ? — Yes. 

1038. Was it very bad in Talbot Street ? — It was. 

1039. Were a large number of things thrown at 
you ? — Yes ; bricks, stones, and bottles. 

1040. Any jam pots ? — Yes, jam mugs. 

1041 . That all occurred in Talbot Street ? — Yes. 

1042. And then you charged the people ? — Yes. 

1043. And you drove them in the direction of 
Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

1044. Was that the first opening after Talbot 
Street into which they could escape ?— That was 
the way we ran them. 

1045. You headed them into Corporation Street ? — 
They retired there when they saw us coming. 

1046. So that practically speaking, the action of 
the police in charging them was the cause of their 
going into Corporation Street ? — I don’t know about 
that. 

1047. Were there any police at the other end of 
Corporation Street ? — No, I did not see any. 

1048. When you got the people into Corporation 
Street, they tried to fight you ? — Yes. 

1049. That street is much narrower than Talbot 
Street ? — Yes. 

1050. And I suppose it would be more difficult, 
for the police to operate on the rioters — you would 
have a smaller front ? — Slightly. 
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1051. Did the people in the street continue throw- 
ing stones at you ?— Yes. 

1052. Can you say whether there were any people 
on the balconies of the Corporation Buildings before 
you drove the crowd into Corporation Street ? — 
When we got up there the balconies were packed. 

1053. You got up there after the end of the crowd ? 

'pj ie y got up quick. They could not have got 

from the top balcony from the time we got there. 

1054. The whole crowd was in Corporation Street 
before the police got there ? — Yes. 

1055. There were 400 people you stated in that 
crowd ? — Yes. 

1056. How many of those people were on the 
balconies ? — The balconies were all lined with them. 

1057. What is the farthest point back on the 
balconies from which a person could effectively 
throw a stone or other missile into Corporation 
Street ?— I could not tell you. 

1058. Is there not a high railing between the 
Corporation Buildings and Corporation Street ?— 
Yes. 

1059. So if a man was far down the balcony, he 
would find it hard to throw a missile into the street 
without striking the railing ?— There was plentyjjf 
room. 

1060. Did you think any of these people were 
spectators ? — I could not say. 

1061. Would you undertake to deny that a number 
of them were there looking on at what was going 
on and taking no part in the rioting ? — There were 
women on the top balcony, some of them without 
shawls, and they looked as if they lived in the Build- 
ings, and I saw some men in their shirt sleeves. 

1062. That looked as if they were near home at 
all events. 

1063. With regard to this man, Cooke, the im- 
pression I got from your evidence was that he had 
been seen on the baicony of Corporation Buildings, 
and that you arrested him within the Corporation 
Buildings ?• — I did not say that. 

1064. You conveyed the impression. Where did 
you arrest him ? — Outside the gate of the Corporation 
Buildings. 

1065. Did he do anything inside the Corporation 
Buildings ? — I did not see him there. 

1066. Was he in the Corporation Buildings at all 
while you were there ? — I could not tell you. 

1067. You did not see him there ? — No. 

1068. It was in consequence of something done 
in Corporation Street that you arrested him ? — Yes. 

1069. And so far as he was concerned j'ou had no 
ground for going into the Corporation Buildings ? 
No. 

1070. Where did you arrest Courtenay ?— At 
the corner of Corporation Street. 

1071. How far from Corporation Buildings? 
— A good bit down. 

1072. The fact that you caught him stoning 
you, you also are taking as evidence that the 
Corporation had fortified the place or that the 
tenants had fortified themselves in the Corpora- 
tion Buildings? — No. 

1073. With regard to the gates, you say that 
the big gate was locked — are you aware that- 
there is merely a latch on that gate that can be 
opened by anyone at any time? — I didn’t try it. 

1074. And that the two side wickets were both 
open? — The far one was open. 

1075. Are you aware that there is an entrance 
into this Corporation Square or Place through 
an archway from Foley Street? — I am not. 

1076. A large open archway? — I don’t know 
it. 

1077. And another large open entrance from 
Amiens Street direction into this place? I am 
not aware of it. 


1078. Why did you say that Courtenay has 
friends in Corporation Street? — For he is always 
‘ ‘ stuck ’ ’ in it. 

1079. Why have you volunteered that informa- 
tion? — I often saw him there. 

1080. Why do you volunteer that information 

when you were not asked it? 

1081. Mr. Atkinson. — Well, I asked him 
where the man lived. 

1082. Mr. Rice. — (to witness). — Did anybody 
ask you whether Courtenay had friends in Cor- 
poration Street or not during your examination 
to-day? — No; I don’t think so. 

1083. Did you volunteer the statement your- 
self ? — No. 

1084. You didn’t volunteer the statement 
yourself that Courtenay has friends in Corpora- 
tion Street — yes or no? — I was asked where he 

1085. Did you volunteer the statement that 
he has friends in Corporation Street? — I said he 
lived in Townsend Street and that he has friends _ 
who are living in Corporation Street. 

1086. What do you want to convey by that — 
you were telling a little more than you were 
asked? — I was telling the whole truth. 

1087. But you were telling a little more than 
you were asked. What did you mean to con- 
vey by that — do you want to convey that the 
Corporation Buildings were responsible for 
Courtenay being there ? — No, sir ; I have no 
answer. 

Mr. Rice. — That will do. 

1088. Mr. Atkinson.. — No matter whether 
Thomas Cook threw stones he is a tenant of the 
Corporation Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. — I beg your pardon, that is one 
point on which I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Atkinson. — You asked him about Thomas 
Cook. 

1089. Mr. Rice. — I didn’t ask him about his 
tenancy. (To witness).— Are you quite sure 
be is a tenant of a Corporation room ? — Yes. 

1090. Quite sure? — Yes. 

1091. My information is that he is not. 

1092. Mr. Powell, k.c. — That shows that 
your information is wrong. 

1093. Mr. Rice, (to witness).— Was his address 
on the charge sheet given as Corporation Build- 
ings? — Yes, sir. 

1094. Mr. Atkinson. — You saw the people 
from the balconies throwing missiles, at the 
police ? — Yes. 

1095. Were saucepans, delf and saucers 
thrown ? — Yes. 

1096. Did you see the balconies thronged? — 
Yes. 

1097. Did you see missiles thrown from them? 
— Yes. 

1098. At the police?— Yes. I was very nearly 
struck myself by a quart bottle of stout that 
was thrown from the balcony. I saw it coming 
down. 

Mr. Rice. — Where" did it come from. They 
don’t brew stout there. 

Mr. S. L. Brown, k.c. — Do the balconies run 
along Corporation Street ? 

Mr. Rice. — Perhaps if you look at this plan 
here it will help you. (Plan produced). 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There is no balcony over- 
looking Corporation Street. 

Mr. Rice. — No, except at the ends — you will 
see it all on the plan. Corporation Street is on 
the right. 
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Constable Murphy (203 C) e; 

1099. You are 203 C?— Yes. 

1100. And between 9 and 10 o’clock did you 
leave Store Street with Constable Frith? — Yes, 

1101. I just want to ask you how long you 
are stationed there — do you belong to Store 
Street? — No; Fitzgibbon Street. 

1102. Do you know these Corporation Build- 
ings? — Yes, well. 

1103. Because I don’t. What street are they 
in? — The front of them is Foley Street, and 
then there are two blocks of buildings at the 
rere of the Foley Street Buildings. There are 
three blocks of buildings in all. 

1104. There is one set of Corporation Build- 
ings that faces out to Montgomery Street or 
Foley Street? — Yes, sir. 

1109. Where do the 'front windows of the 
other two blocks face?— They face into Corpora- 
. fcl0n Place. They face one another. 

1106. It is a kind of square? — Yes; a kind of 
square. They run on parallel lines— the three 
blocks of buildings. 

1107. One behind the other? — Yes. 

1108. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Is Corporation Place 
inside the buildings? — Yes, sir. 

1109. Between Purdon Street and Folev 

Street?- -Yes. J 

1110. Mr. Powell, k.c. — O ne set of them- faces 
Montgomery Street ? — Yes. 

1111. Or Foley Street? — Yes. 

1112. Then behind that there is a yard? — Yes. 

1113. And then there is another block ?— Yes. 

1114. That block has its back to the back of 

the Montgomery Street ones? — Yes sir- quite 
right. ’ n 

1115. And the front is facing Corporation 
Place? — Yes, sir. 

1116. And the third block also faces Corpor- 
ation Place on the other side? — Yes. 

1117. At the rere of Purdon Street? — Yes. 

1118. Then the second and third blocks of these 
buildings face Corporation Place? — Yes. 

1118a. And the other faces Montgomery 
Street?— Yes. J 

1119. Mr. Brown, k.c. — H ow many storeys in 
the houses? — They are five-storey buildings 

1120. And they are all converging in and up- 
on old Mabbot Street or Corporation Street*--- 
Yes 

1121. And now, when you arrived from Store 
Street with Constable Frith was there rioting 
going on there? — Rioting was going on at the 
corner of Talbot Street and Corporation Street. 

1122. Very well. Do the balconies of some of 
these Corporation buildings look out upon that 
corner?— Yes; of Corporation Street. 

1123. There are five storeys ?— Yes : they are 
five-storey houses. 

1124. And did you see persons on these bal- 
conies of Corporation buildings ?— Not at that 
particular time, but later on — yes. 

. H25-6. Where did you go first?— When I went 
into Corporation Street there was a crowd there 
of about 200. When they saw us they went as 
far back as the corner of Foley Street and Cor- 
poration Street. They threw bottles and stones 
at us. The bottles and stones were coming from 
their direction. Then we made a charge up the 
street. Portion of the crowd ran along Foley 
Street and the other portion ran up Corporation 
Street and into the buildings. 

1127. And into the buildings? — Yes. 

1128. As you dispersed them the first street 

that they would meet would be Foley Street* 

Yes. 

1129. That is old Montgomery Street? Yes. 


a mi tied by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

1130. And a number of the crowd that you 
were dispersing went up that way? — Yes. 

1131. And others of the crowd passed that 
way and went into Corporation Street? — Yes. 

1132. And went into the Buildings? — They 
went into the Buildings — they went in through 
the gates. 

1133. After that did you see people on the 
balconies? — After that — about half-an-hour after 
that. 

1134. Let us deal with the first incident. The 
people fled up Montgomery Street and some other 
people went into Corporation Street? — Yes. 

1135. You left them there? — Yes. 

1136. And where did you go then? — I arrested 
a prisoner. 

1137. And did you bring him to the station? — 
I brought to the station a woman for throwing a 
bottle. 

1138. Mary Ashmore was her name? — Yes. 

1139. And I think she received a month’s im- 
prisonment? — Yes, sir. 

1140. Do you remember going off duty and 
going back to Fitzgibbon Street later on? — Yes. 
sir. 

1141. Were you by youi-self? — No ; there were 
about 30 of us altogether. 

1142. Going off duty to your station? — Yes. 

1143. Did you pass by Corporation Buildings? — 
Yes. 

1144. Which side of Corporation Buildings did 
you pass that time ? — The buildings at Corpora- 
tion Place. 

1145. Which side? — The buildings at Corpora- 
tion Place which run at the back of Purdon 
Street. 

1146. Did you go along Purdon Street? — No, 
along Corporation Street. 

1147. That is Mabbot Street? — Yes, sir. 

1148. The end of the Corporation Buildings 
that faces Purdon Street converging on Mabbot 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

1149. Was it from that particular building that 
anything happened? — We were passing up Cor- 
poration Street between twelve and one, and were 
going in the formation of four deep. Passing the 
gates of the Corporation Buildings — when about 
two files of men had passed, that is eight men — 
all of a sudden a shower of bottles, stones, bricks, 
jam-pots, and everything came on us, as if they 
were waiting until the full body of police came 
on. 

1150. That was from the Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

1151. Approaching Mabbot Street?— Yes. 

1152. That was a considerable time — it was over 
an hour — later than the period that you had been 
there previously, and that you saw the people 
running away ? — Yes. 

1153. And was this crowd that was on these 
balconies, and that threw these bottles and stones 
— were they there apparently waiting for the 
police ? — Certainly. 

1154. Now, were you struck with any of them? 
— Yes, a bottle was thrown at me, and struck the 
gate and was broken, and a fragment of the bottle 
struck my helmet and cut the helmet. 

1155. Did you try to get into the house? — No, 
sir. Oh ! no sir. 

1156. Of course, at that time, you were simply 
passing by? — Yes, going home. 

1157. Was there any riot at all at that time 
going on in or about the Corporation Buildings? — 
No, sir, not a stir. 

1158. The only crowd that was there at that 
time was a crowd of persons on the balcony? — 
Yes, that is all. 

— 1159. Was there a considerable number of per- 
sons on the balcony? — I could not see very well. 
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but judging by the shower of stones and bottles 
there should be a good many. 

1160. Taking the shower of stones as an indica- 
tion would you be able to say that there was a 
considerable number of persons on the balcony ? — 
Yes, sir. 

1161. Of course, you are not able to tell the 
Court that all the people that were throwing stones 
were actually tenants? — No. 

1162. You are not able to identify them as 
tenants? — No, sir. 

1163. At any rate, they were tenants at will 
there? — They were there. 

1164. Mr. Rice. — You yourself and the other 
policemen were the first people that drove these 
assailants into Corporation Buildings apparently. 
Is that so ? — I don’t know. We escorted the crowd 
from the corner of Foley Street and Corporation 
Street, and a portion of them ran into the 
Buildings. 

1165. They ran into the Buildings? — A portion 
of them. 

1166. You are stationed in that locality and 
know the whole place? — Yes. 

1167. Do you know the. gates of these Buildings? 
— Yes, sir. 

1168. Is the big gate always open all day, up 
to a certain hour in the evening? — Yes. 

1169. Is it then put on the latch, and is it 
possible for anybody to go in this big gate at any 
time if he opens the latch ? — I know it is closed 
by a caretaker, but I don’t know whether it is 
actually locked. 

1170. With regard to the wickets— are they 
always open? — There is one always open. 

1171. Do you know that they both close with 
latches? — I know they close with latches. 

1172. You know the Corporation Buildings 
themselves — these balconies are approached by 
steps which are in the buildings themselves at dif- 
ferent intervals of about thirty or forty feet? — 
There are only two staircases. 

1173. And they communicate with the bal- 
conies? — Yes. 

1174. Reaching up to the top of the Buildings? 
— Yes. 

1175. Is it possible for anybody to walk off 
the street and walk up these staircases up to the 
top or any part of the place he likes?— -Yes. 

1176. And the only place out of which a mem- 
ber of the public who wants to go in there can be 
kept out of without actual physical force is the 
private rooms themselves? — Yes. 

1177. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c.— Can you go on 
the balconies without going through the private 
rooms ? — Yes. 

1178. There are stone steps?— Yes, sir. 

1179. Mr. Rice. — And the balconies themselves 
are the only way of getting into the rooms? — Yes. 

1180. Each is a little house in itself?— Yes. 

1181. There is a little archway with the doors 
opening at various intervals in the balconies? 
Yes. 

1182. So that each balcony is a little street 
giving entrance to these houses? — Yes. 

1183. It is quite common and open? — Yes. 

1184. And any person who walks up the stair- 
way can go from end to end of the balcony ? Yes. 

1185. When these people attacked you at the 
corner of Corporation Street and Talbot Street 
you said it was very hot? — Yes. 

1186. And you said you could not attack them 
in return, for the attack they made was so fierce ? 
Yes. 

1187. Would not that indicate they had 
sufficient ammunition ? — Yes. 

1188. Probably they carried it in their pockets 
or had it in their possession? — I don’t know 
whether they did or not. 


1189. They seemed to have a good supply? — 
Yes. 

1190. When you got into Corporation Street 
they still continued to throw stones at you very 
fiercely ? — Yes. 

1191. Would not that indicate that they had a 
considerable supply on their persons? — Yes. 

1192. You had, naturally, the conclusion to 
come to that when you drove these people away 
they brought ammunition with them up the bal- 
conies? — I didn’t see them run up the balconies; 
they ran into Corporation Place. 

1193. Do you say that none of them ran up the 
balconies? — I don’t know. 

1194. Did you observe the balconies before 
that? I think you stated that you observed the 
balconies, and that they were empty, at this par- 
ticular time, the early period ; I think you said 
there were no people on the balconies then? — No; 
not before the prisoner was arrested and was 
brought to Store Street and we came back. 

1195. You said you didn’t see the people on 
the balconies until half an hour afterwards. You 
said the people ran up Foley Street and Corpora- 
tion Street into the Buildings, and then you saw 
the people on the balconies half an hour after- 
wards. Apparently, there were no people on the 
balconies before the people went into the Build- 
ings — that is what I gathered from you. 

1196. Witness did not answer. 

1197. Mr. Rice. — Do you know the other en- 
trance into this place. Do you know the 
entrance under the archway from Foley Street? 
—Yes. 

1198. That is a perfectly good big open arch- 
way nearly as big as the front of the Court — 
as broad as the Bench? — Very nearly, I suppose. 

1199. Two cars could drive through it abreast? 
—Yes. 

1200. And that is always open? — Yes. 

1201. There is no gate' to it?— Yes. 

1202. Is there another entrance from 
Amiens Street?— Yes, about middle ways down 
Foley Street. 

1203. The only place in which there is any 
difficulty of access, and that only a temporary 
one, is at Corporation Place, where the gates 
are ? — Yes. 

1204. Mr Powell, k.c. — You heard Con- 

stable Frith give his evidence? — Yes. 

1204a. Did you hear him say that he saw 
cups and saucers thrown down out of the 
balconies ? — Yes. 

1205. Did you see cups and saucers thrown? — 
Yes; when we were going home they were fly- 
ing. 

1206. At that late hour? — Yes, sir. 

1207. You were asked by Mr. Rice if it was 
reasonable to infer that these rioters brought 
weapons with them from the streets up to the 
balconies. Do you think it a reasonable thing 
to infer that they brought up cups and saucers? 
—No. 

1208. Where do you think the cups and 
saucers came from?— I should say from the 
Buildings. 

1209. From the houses?— Yes. 

1210. You didn’t see any signs of rioters in 
Talbot Street having afternoon tea there?— No, 

1211. Mr. Henrv, k.c. — At what o’clock were 
you going back to the barracks to Fitzgibbon 
Street?— Between twelve and one o’clock. 

1212. Is the way by Corporation Buildings 
a regular road for men passing between Store 
Street and Fitzgibbon Street?— Yes 

1213. It is a well-known way?— Yes. 
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1214. Do you happen to be in the habit, at 1215. And at the same hour? — Well, later 
some time of the night, of going to and from and earlier — at different times. Since the strike 
that way? — Yes. began we always had to go up there. 


Constable Hartnett, 171 C, examined. 


1216-7. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you one of the 
constables who was in the party that Constable 
Frith was in? — Yes. 

1218. And the last witness? — Yes. 

1219. You came down Corporation Street 
from Talbot Street? — Yes. 

1220. There was a riotous crowd in Talbot 
Street? — There was, sir; yes. 

1221. When you came to Corporation Street 
was the crowd there large? — Between 300 and 
400 people. 

1222. Were they riotous? — Yes. 

1223. What were they doing? — Throwing 
stones and bottles. 

1224. In addition to the crowd in Corpora- 
tion Street did you see any people on the 
balconies of the Corporation Buildings abutting 
on Corporation Street? — Yes. 

1225. On all the balconies ? — Yes ; at the cor- 
ners of these balconies. 

1226. Were they all fairly well thronged? — 
Yes, sir. 

1227. At that time were you able to drive that 
crowd out of Corporation Street? — No, sir. 
They scattered. 

1228. And you retired back? — Yes. 

1229. When you were in Corporation Street 
did you see any missiles thrown from the Cor- 
poration Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

1230. What did you see thrown? — I saw' 
bottles, jam-pots, lemonade bottles and cups. 

1231. Thrown from the balconies? — Yes ; from 
the balconies. 

1232. Were you yourself hit? — Yes. 

1233. Where? — On the back of the left hand. 

1234. Were you on the sick list? — Yes, for 14 
days. 

1235. What was the missile which hit you? — 
A bottle or flask. 

1236. Do you know from where the bottle was 
thrown? — From the balconies. 

1237. Were you after you received that wound 
removed from the rdace ? — Yes; I went to Store 
Street. 

1238. You were not able to remain on duty? — 
No, sir. 

1239. The wound was a very sore one? — My 
hand was swollen and was very sore for a long 
time. 

1240. And then you had to retire? — Yes. 

1241. Did you assist in driving the rioters into 
Cor noration Street? — Yes, sir. 

1242. Did you hear the evidence of the last 
witness as to where they went when you drove 
them in? — Yes. 

1243. Did some of them run down Montgomery 
or Foley Street and some into Corporation 
Place?— Yes. 

1244. And into the Buildings? — Yes. 

1245. Do vou 'agree that some of them ran 
into the Buildings? — Yes. 


1246. Before these people ran in were there 
more or less people on the balconies than after- 
wards — did you observe the balconies before the 
people went in ? — I didn’t observe the balconies 
until I got up to the place. 

1247. Did you hear the other constable say 
that some of the people were women and some of 
the people were men in their shirt sleeves who 
were apparently people who came out from their 
houses to look on?— Yes; I saw them. 

1248. Do you say that there were any people 
amougst those people on the balconies who had 
come out of the rooms to see what was going on ? 
— I saw a woman drawing something and handing 
it to a man who was throwing missiles. 

1249. Mr. Rice. — Could not that woman be a 
visitor as well as the man ? — That is very doubt- 
ful. 

1250. Do you know this place at all? — Yes. 

1251. Do you know the people in the place? — 
Some of them. 

1252. Do you know the people well? — I don’t 
know them well. 

1253. Would you be prepared to swear that 
half the people in the balconies that night were 
tenants of the Corporation Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

1254. Were you able to see them at that time 
and distance, and identify them ? — I could not 
identify them, but I saw them. 

1255. Though you are not able to identify them, 
you would swear they were tenants of the Corpora- 
tion Buildings there? — Very few visitors you 
would see in the same locality. 

1256. Didn’t you hear that the man Courtenay 
had friends there. Didn’t you hear the constable 
say he had friends in Corporation Street. He 
does not take the same view as you ? — No answer. 

1257. Was it not possible for any members of 
a riotous crowd to get into these Buildings, and 
up to these balconies ? — They could not get to the 
top ones, wheu they were chased into Corporation 
Street from Talbot Street during the time. 

1258. Could they not get on any of the bal- 
conies? — Yes, but not so high. 

1259. Supposing they were rioters who were not 
tenants of the Corporation Buildings, could not 
these rioters have got in there before you chased 
the crowd? — They may have. 

1260. Would it not have been quite possible for 
the rioters to have taken up this point of vantage 
on the balconies although they did not belong to the 
Corporation Buildings at all ? — I could not say. 

1261. Do you really mean that you could not say ? 
—Yes, I do. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1262. Mr. Atkinson — You say you saw a lady 
carrying something in her apron on to the balcony ? — 
Yes. 

1263. And a man in his shirt sleeves ? — Yes. 


Constable Hyland, 166C, examined by Mr. Poivell. 


1264. Mr. Powell . — You are Constable 166C. ? — 
Yes. 

1265. At about 11.30 on this Saturday night did 
you with eight constables leave Fitzgibbon Street 
for Store Street ? — Yes. 


1266. Were you going down to relieve some other 
police, or what were you doing ? — There was a message 
to send police, and we went. We were not on duty 
at the moment, and we were turned out to go to 
Store Street. 
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1267. Do you remember passing Corporation Build- 
ings ? — Yes. 

1268. What end of it did you pass ?— Right opposite 
the front gate, near Corporation Street. 

1269. There was no rioting going on then in the 

immediate vicinity ?— No, until we reached Corpora- 
tion Buildings. . 

1270. No rioting on the streets ?— No. 

1271. And it was 11.30 at night ?— Yes. 

1272. And there were just eight of you there ? — 

' I '°I273. When you were passing the Corporation 
Buildings, under these circumstances, did anything 
happen to you ? — Yes ; there was any amount of 
missiles thrown from the balconies of Corporation 
Buildings— bottles, bricks, teapots. 

1274. The last-named is a domestic utensil ?— 
Yes. 

1275. Anything else ?— Half-bricks and stone-beer 
bottles. 

1276. Now, where did they come from exactly 
From the balconies. 

1277. Were there people on the balconies I 
could not wait to look up. There would be six 
bottles come at a time if they saw a helmet at all. 

1278. Teapots you say were thrown ?— ' Yes. 

1279. You cannot, I suppose, prove the tenancies 
of these people that threw the teapots ?— No, sir. 
When they were flung at us we went through the 
lower arch that leads to Corporation Buildings to 
see if we could make arrests, and the people in the 
Foley Street Buildings were inviting us to see what 
they could do. They were cursing us, and saying, 
“ come up and see what we will give you.” 

1280. You tried to get an entrance to the place 
where missiles were coming from ? — Yes. 

1281. And they asked you to come and see what 


they would give you ? — Yes ; they asked us to come 
and see what they would give us (laughter). 

1282. To give you some tea ? — Yes. 

1283. You 'didn’t accept that invitation ? — No. 

1284. That invitation appeared to come from 
people who were hanging out of the windows ? — Yes. 

1285. And these were in the other buildings than 
the ones you first received the missiles from ? — -Yes. 

1286. After you went to Store Street did you 
return again ? — Yes. 

1287. And did you. join Inspector Purcell’s 
party ? — Yes. 

1288. Were the missiles coming so thick that you 
could not effect an entrance ? — Yes. 

1289. I take it in the discharge of your duty if you 
could have effected an entrance you would have 
cleared the balconies ? — Yes. 

1290. That was your intention ? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Rice. 

1291. Mr. Rice. — Anyone that was on the street 
could have gone on to the balconies if they liked 1 — - 
Yes, if they didn’t get the same reception we got. 

1292. I don’t mean they could have got in under 
these circumstances. You got an invitation from 
the people in Foley Street ? — Yes. 

1293. And instead ot accepting that invitation of 
the people to call from people on the other side ? — 
No. 

1294. Did you hear of a domiciliary visit by the 
police to the houses in Purdon Street on the Sunday ? 
— No. 

1295. Did you hear that your friends did not leave a 
teapot in the place whole ? — No. 

Mr. Powell . — There were holes in them the next 
da)'. 


Constable Flannigan, 122C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


1296. Mr. Atkinson. — Were you one of the party 
that met this warlike crowd in Corporation Street ?— 
Yes. 

1297. It was a very hot crowd ? — Yes. 

1298. You could make no headway against them ?— 
No. 

1299. How did they greet you ?— With stones, 
bottles, bricks, tin cans, and everything they could 
lay their hands on. 

1300. Where did these missiles come from ?— They 
had them in their possession in Corporation Street. 

1301. Do you know the Corporation Buildings ?— 
Yes. 

1302. Do you know the balconies at the end ot 
Corporation Street ?— Yes. 

1303. Did you see peopie there ? — Yes. 

1304. What were they doing ?— Throwing botties, 
stones, and tin cans on the top of the police. 

1305. You saw them ? — Yes. 

1306. And the police had to retreat l— Yes. 

1307. From a fusilade of stones coming from the 
balconies of the buildings ? — Yes. 

1308. Did you effect the arrest of a man l — Yes ; 
a man called McEvoy, and we also arrested a man 
called Ivory. 

1309. Was one man arrested for injuring Constable 
Reilly, 31C l— Yes. 

1310. You effected his arrest yourself l— Yes. 

1311. And he was convicted and got three months ? 

— Yes. He assaulted me as well. ' 

1312. Where did you effect the arrest of this man (— 
In Foley Street, a few yards from Corporation Street. 

1313. Mr. Rice. — Did you get this crowd driven 

down Corporation Street ? — Yes. I was struck by a 
bottle at the corner of Talbot Street and Corporation 
Street. . , 

1314. The police had a hard time to push them 
down Corporation Street ? — Yes. 


1315. Did the crowd resist you on the way from 
Talbot Street ? — No. 

1316. They didn’t fire any parting shafts ? — Some 
of them were standing around the corner in Foley 
Street. They threw stones and shouted “ Now 
blow.” 

1317. Do you know what that means — I have 
been curious to know ? 

Mr. Powell . — Yon know what the blow from a 
policeman is by this time. 

Mr. Rice . — I believe it is taken from a pantomime. 

1318. Examination resumed. — Until you got to 
Corporation Place how long elapsed ?— Five minutes. 

1319. Would a man starting from the corner of 
Corporation Street at Talbot Street be able to run up 
to Corporation Buildings and get into the top balcony- 
in five minutes ? — I don’t know if he could. 

1320. How far is it down the street ? — You would 
want to run down the street very quick. 

1321 . Had these people firing missiles and assaulting 
you plenty of missiles on them ? — They had. 

1322. And if they ran they could have reached the 
Corporation Buildings and got to them with them ? — 
Yes, they could. 

1323. Were you with the police that went up next 
day to visit Corporation Buildings ? — No. 

1324. Were you with Inspector Purcell that night ? 
—No. 

1325. You were assaulted in Corporation Street 
with tin-cans, bottles, and bricks ? — Yes. 

1326. Were the people who threw them in the 
street ? — Yes. 

1327. So there were tin-cans thrown in the street 
that didn’t come from Corporation Buildings ? — 
Showers came from the buildings. 

1328. But there were some didn’t come from the 
buildings 1— Oh, yes, there were. 
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Constable Dixon, 47 C, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


1329. Were you one of the police that helped to 
disperse the crowd in Talbot Street .? — Yes. 

1330. And some of them went into Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

1331. Did you see things thrown from the bal- 
conies ? — Yes, sir. Missiles were thrown. 

1332. What were they ? — Bricks, stones, ginger 
beer bottles, cups and saucers, teapots, saucepans, 
and frying pans. (Laughter.) 

1333. I believe when you went to try and get 
into Corporation Buildings you were going from the 
frying pan into the fire (laughter). You tried to 
get an entrance to the buildings ? — Yes. 

1334. And what happened ? — It was impossible 
with the risk of my life. 

1335. Why ? — Because the brains would be 
knocked out of me. 

1336. It is suggested here that these weapons you 
have mentioned were thrown from the balconies 
by persons you had dispersed out of Talbot Street. 
Did you see any of them carrying cups and saucers 
and teapots with them when they went into Cor- 
poration Buildings ? — No, sir. I saw a boy on the 
balcony in his shirt sleeves, and a woman carrying 
out ammunition to him in her apron. I stood 
looking up at him to see if I could identify him, and 
I saw him deliberately fire a ginger beer bottle at 
me. I had to duck out of its way. I am positive 
he was not one of the rioters who went in off the 
street. 

1337. He was certainly none of the Talbot Street 
rioters ? — I am quite positive he was not. The 
woman brought the ammunition out of one of the 
rooms in her apron to the boy who was in his shirt- 
sleeves on the balcony. 

1338. What sort of ammunition was it ? — Well, 
part of the ammunition was a ginger beer bottle 
which he fired deliberately at myself. I stood to 
see if I could identify him. I am quite positive 
he was an occupant of the house. 


1339. Did you see a Royal Irish Constabulary man 
struck on the legs with anything ?— Yes ; with an 
iron poker, but that was at the corner of Talbot 
Street and Corporation Street. 

1340. You don't know where this was flung from ? 
— I would say it was out of M'Cormick’s publicliouse. 
because we were standing right in front of it. The 
constable was badly injured, and we had to link him 
to Store Street. 

1341. It came with considerable force - It came 

with great force. I was standing beside the con- 
stable when he was struck on the back of the leg. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

1342. Did you ever hear of a game called li The 
House that Jack Built ” — everyone who comes in 
adds a little, and in this case you have added a 
frying pan to the list of missiles ?— I only added what 
I saw at my feet. 

It is wonderful how much a man remembers 

Mr. Potvell . — If you or I were there we would 
remember a great deal more. 

IFftwm. — There will come another man who will 
swear to what I have seen. 

1343. Mr. Rice. — Are you quite positive this frying 
pan came from the balcony ?• — Quite positive. 

1344. You thought it was getting pretty hot ? — I 
thought it was getting so hot that I would try and 
make some of those who were throwing the missiles 
amenable. 

1345. Could the people you drove down Foley 
Street have got in through the open arch into the 
Corporation Buildings ? — There was only one side 
gate open. 

1346. You know the archway in Foley Street — 
could people have got in through that archway ?— 
Yes ; that is quite So. 


Sergeant Byrne, 29C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


1347. Were you, in consequence of a rumour you 
heard, sent to the assistance of three constables who 
were returning from Jervis Street Hospital after 
having their wounds dressed between ten and eleven 
o’clock on the night of Saturday, 30th August ? — 
Yes. 

1348. I believe they were being attacked in Talbot 
Street ? — I went to their assistance with ten men. 
They were being attacked after being badly wounded 
previously. They were returning after having their 
wounds dressed in hospital. 

1349. Now, as you were coming back home towards 
Store Street, did anything attract your attention at 
Corporation Street ? — Yes. At the corner of Talbot 
Street and Corporation Street one of the Constables, 
149C, was struck on the leg with a bottle. 

1350. Did you see where it came from ? — Yes. I 
saw the man who threw it. He was afterwards 
arrested and convicted, 

( Witness here produced a large portion of broken 
bottle). 

1351. Is that the bottle that was thrown ? — No. 
He had that in Iris hand ready to throw again. 

1352. I believe you arrested him and he got a 
month’s imprisonment ? — Yes. 

1353. Did you remain there for some time ? — I 
took him in and went out again. When I looked 
round the corner I saw things had quieted down. 


1354. How long were you at the corner of Cor- 
poration Street and Talbot Street ?— I was not there 
many minutes. There was a large crowd there, and 
we made a charge on them. 

1355. Were the)- a very dangerous, riotous crowd ? 
—Yes. It would be impossible to get worse con- 
sidering they had weapons like this and were attacking 
in all directions. 

1356. The police had to attack them ? — Yes. I 
made that prisoner. 

1357. Were you able to disperse them ? — Yes ; 
we brought the prisoner to Store Street. It took 
myself and ten men to bring him. 

1358. What hour was it you left Corporation 
Street ?— About 10.45 or 10.50. I would not be 
accurate as to a few minutes. 

1359. When you were charging the crowd in the 
street did you notice anything in connection with the 
Buildings ? — No ; the crowd went in that direction, 
that is all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

1360. You arrested this man at the corner of 
Talbot Street and Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

1361. And that would be twenty-five yards away 
from Corporation Buildings ? — Yes, at least. 
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Sergeant Dowling (12 C), 

1362. On the night of the 30th August did you go 
to Corporation Street with ten constables ? — Yes. 
There was a very large crowd there throwing stones, 
bottles and bricks at the police. 

1363. When this crowd was dispersed, did some of 
them go in one direction and others in another ? — Yes. 
Some went towards Gardiner Street, others went up 
Corporation Street and Foley Street, and others went 
into Corporation Buildings. 

1361. That is, they headed in different directions ? 
—Yes. 

1365. You don’t know whether or not it was 
towards their homes they headed ? — I do not. 

1366. Was an attack made on the police from 
the balcony of these buildings immediately after- 
wards ? — ' There was. 

1367. Would you describe what you saw thrown 
from these balconies ? — Bottles, bricks, stones, cups 
and saucers, and even earthenware pots. 

1368. In other words, was it very plain to you 
that they were things belonging to the house that 
were being thrown at the police ? — They were cer- 
tainly belonging to the house. 

1369. And had the police to take refuge from 
these missiles ?— They had, indeed. They had to 
take refuge several times in the doorways until 
things would get quiet, and then retire back to 
Talbot Street. When, we would charge them back 
they would go into the buildings again. 

1370. Some of them went into the buildings and 
fired these articles, and then you would retire and 
they would follow you. You would then charge 
and they would fly back to the Corporation Buildings 
again ? — Yes, and take refuge there. 

1371. How long did this go on ?— From 10 o’clock 
until about 10 minutes past 12. 

1372. During this “ chivying ” business, did you 
see men hit with stones and other missiles ? — Yes. 

1373. And were two persons arrested ? — I think 
four were arrested at Corporation Street and Foley 
Street. 

1374. Do you remember passing this place later 
on ? — Yes, when going home to Fitzgibbon Street. 

1375. That is where you are stationed ?— Yes. 

I would say there were twenty -five or twenty -six 
men with me. 

1376. Is that your ordinary way home ? — Yes. 

1377. And, of course, the people there would know 

The Commission then adjourned 


examined by Mr. Poivell, K.c. 
that is the way you would go ? — Yes, sir. Coming 
on to one o’clock, we left for home, and just as we 
were passing by the end of Corporation Buildings 
they came on us with a fusilade of bricks, earthen- 
ware pots and everything. Some of the men who 
had just passed rushed on and more of us had to 
retire. We got home by Talbot Street and Amiens 
Street. 

1378. Some of the men managed to get past ? — 
Yes. They never fired until some of us got by and 
they lashed down on us then. 

1379. With the result that the police who were in 
front were able to get on while those who were behind 
had to rush back ? — Yes. We had to take shelter 
until they ceased and then retire. 

1380. Have you the slightest doubt from what you 
have told the Court, that this body of men were 
people in occupation of these buildings, and were 
waiting for the police ? — I have not the slightest 
doubt they were occupants of these buildings. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

1381. Did you see a single one of these men at 
one o’clock in the morning ? — Yes. I saw a man in 
his shirt sleeves. 

1382. Is that the fellow to whom the lady brought 
the ammunition ?— I did not see a lady bringing him 
ammunition. 

1383. What light was there at that hour ?— There 
was plenty of light. The lamps were not out. 

1384. Is not this a very good place for an ambush ? 
— It is. 

1385. And would not a skilful leader of a guerilla 
force select it if he were looking for a suitable place 
to attack the police ?— He might possibly. 

1386. And don’t you think it is quite possible this 
apparently clever gentleman who made out the 
elaborate plan of campaign that Mr. Powell described 
yesterday would be capable of taking up a position 
there A good deal of these earthenware pots were 
never brought up there. 

1387. Was the earthenware mainly ginger beer- 
bottles ? — No ; flower pots and all like that. 

1388. I see you have added another item to the 
list of “ the House that Jack built.” At all events, 
before the first attack was made on you from these 
balconies, you had chased the people along in that 
direction and some of them got into the buildings ? — 
Yes. 


until eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
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THIRD PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7th, 1914, 
AT 11 A.M., 

At the Nisi Prius Court, No. 1, Four Courts, Dublin. 


Commissioners . — Denis S. Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. ' 

Secretary.— Mi. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Handel Booth, m.p., addressing the Com- 
missioners, said — I wish to apologise for not being 
here on the first two days of the Inquiry. It was 
out of no discourtesy to you. I Was expecting to 
receive news from Dublin Castle as to when the 
Inquiry would take place. I wrote to Mr. Birrell 
on October 14th, saying that both myself and my 
wife would probably wish to tender substantial 
evidence, but as were both engaged on public 
duties we would like to know how soon the Inquiry 
would take place, and make arrangements. I got 
a formal acknowledgment then, but not one word 
since; and it was not until your Secretary was 
good enough to send me a copy of the advertise- 
ment that I knew about it. That was not received 
by me until Tuesday morning, at my home in 
Yorkshire. I really had no authentic news. I 
did not take any notice of stray newspaper para- 
graphs. Now I have come post-haste, and had I 
known I would have been here, and would have 
been in Court, and would have paid you that, 
attention. I hope you will accept my presence 
now. I wish to ask, with a view to paying you 
that attention, at what point you will allow me 
to speak in answer to the speech of Mr. Powell, 
if you will allow me to address you on that matter, 
and at what point you think it would be con- 
venient for myself and Mrs. Booth to go into 
the witness box ? As you know, we are probably 
the only witnesses from across the water, and I 
have a great deal of business to do before Parlia- 
ment meets, and it is a great sacrifice for me to 
be here at all, but I will meet your convenience 
in every way. If you can give me some indication 
whether you would hear me in answer to this 
extraordinary speech, and whether 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Don’t call my speech extra- 
ordinary. Address yourself to the Court. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I will, if you will allow me. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I hope you will not make 
any observations about my speech. Mind your 
own business and I will mind mine. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Continue, Mr. Booth. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I will ; and I hope in a direc- 
tion from which courtesy is likely to come. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The courtesy you give you 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Don’t start bullying me. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— I won’t be bullied by you. 
We are not in the Marconi Committee Room now. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Don’t introduce any contro- 
versial matters. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Did you hear that personal 
observation? 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — Just continue. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — It is very difficult, if this is 
the beginning. He has mentioned the word Mar- 
coni. What has that got to do with this pro- 
posal ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — You say absolutely nothing. 
Do you hear that, Mr. Powell? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. (to Mr. Booth). — Go on. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I would just like to know at 
what point you will allow me — I don’t want to 
put anybody else about in any way by that — I 
would like to know at what point you would like 
me to enter the witness box and submit myself to 
cross-examination . 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you propose to give evi- 
dence as to all the transactions, or only some? I 
gathered from your telegram that you proposed 
to speak particularly as to the Sunday. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Yes, principally on the Sun- 
day, and entirely with regard to Sackville Street ; 
but there was an incident on Saturday night in 
Sackville Street in front of the hotel. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — That has not been opened 
yet. No evidence has been directed to that yet. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — They are not likely to bring 
it forward. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is another matter. No 
evidence has been given as yet as to the occurrences 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Quite so. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — What we propose to do is 
this : When the evidence of the police is tendered 
with reference to the occurrence on Sunday, you 
will, as their evidence is given, have an oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining any of the witnesses you 
wish. After that evidence, only dealing with the 
Sunday, you will have an opportunity of saying 
what you wish, and cross-examining whatever 
witness you wish, and including your own evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Thank you. There is only one 
point, this incident of Saturday night, and 
whether you consider that any part of the evidence 
you are taking will turn on that. There was the 
evidence of Inspector Clifford. Would you con- 
sider I was entitled to address some questions to 
him on that? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — With reference to Sunday, 
it has not been touched in any way. If you wish 
to have Inspector Clifford for the purpose of cross- 
examination he will be recalled. 

Mr. Booth, m.p .— 1 Thank you. That is what I 
wish. 


Inspector Purcell examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


1389. Are you an Inspector of the C Division* 
— Yes. 

1390 Yon remember the night of the 30th 
August? — Yes. 

1391. You were on duty then? — Yes. 


1392. Do you remember about a quarter past 
twelve on the morning of the 31st August — you 
remember arriving at Corporation Buildings?— 
Yes. 

1393. And had you with you a sergeant and 
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20 constables of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. ? — I bad 
about that number. 

1394. Did you see a number of people on the 
balconies of the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

1395. Which of the Corporation Buildings was 
that? — Corporation Place. 

1396. On the balconies? — Yes. 

1397. And as you and your men got to that 
place was there anything done to you? — Yes ; 
missiles of all classes were thrown down upon us. 

1398. Tell us what they were? — I saw bottles 
breaking upon the street, jam mugs, old tea-pots. 

1399. Did they come from the balconies? — Yes. 

1400. Were there people on the different storeys 
of the balconies? — On every storey of the houses. 

1401. How many storeys are there ? — There are 
four balconies. 

1402. One over the other? — Yes. 

1403. Were there people on all the four? — Yes. 

1404. Was it possible at that time, did you 
ascertain whether it was not, for the police to get 
into the Corporation Buildings to clear these bal- 
conies ?■ — We could have got into Corporation 
Place, but we did ixot know how we could get on 
to the balconies. We would be exposed very much 
to the missiles whilst going up, especially as we 
could not rush through; there was no place to 
rush it quickly. 

1405. Do you know whether the gates or doors 
leading, into the buildings were locked ? — I could 
not say whether they were locked. Two were 
closed, and a smaller one was partly open. 

1406. .Was your party in great danger? — They 
were, sir, in great danger. 

1407. Were you obliged to seek shelter from the 
fusilade of missiles? — For a moment or so. Then 
we went another way, thinking we would get into 
the buildings. 

1408. Did you visit the place between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the morning, some hours later? — Yes ; 
between 3 and 4 o’clock. 

1409. And did you find anything on the street 
near where the balconies were? — Yes ; there were 
broken jam-pots and bottles, jam mugs and tea- 
pots, and that class of rubbish. 

1410. And such articles as were likely to be in 
houses of that description ? — Yes. 

1411. When you approached this place there was 
no riot going on then ? — No ; there was dead silence 
at the time until we came around, nearly within 
range of the balconies. 

1412. I suppose you are not able to say positively 
whether these people on the various tiers of balconies 
were tenants of the Coxpoxation or not ?— -They all 
stopped there and none of them left. I did not go 
away until the riot ceased. They all went into the 
rooms. None carrte down. 

1413. How long after you saw it first did you 
remain at the place ? — About twenty minutes. 

1414. After the police were withdrawn did the 
people leave the balconies ?— We waited until they 
went in. 

1415. They went into the rooms ? — They did. 

1416. And the balconies give access to the living 
rooms in the Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 

1417. You were there and you saw whether or not 
the people left the buildings ? — I watched there about 
twenty minutes, till the thing quietened down. I 
saw no one leave during that time. 

1418. The people left the balconies, and no one 
came into the street ? — Yes ; that is so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

1419. Where are you stationed ? — Store Street. 

1420. Do you know this place well ?— I know the 
buildings. I knew the place before the buildings 
were put there. 

1421. Do you know the place since the buildings 
were put there ? — I have been only a few times in it. 


1422. It is within your district ? — Oh, yes. 

1423. It should be well known to you at all events 
as a place where a lot of poor people live and where 
the police would have from time to time to go, and 
enter on ordinary times ? — Yes, they would. 

1424. Do you mean to tell us you don’t know the 
way, the geography of this place ; how they are to 
get into it ? — Certainly, I do ; I know how to go 
into the place, but not into the balconies. 

1425. Are all your men in the same condition of 
ignorance of this locality ? — I would not say. I am 
only in that locality since the 1st May, and have not 
had much time. 

1426. How many men had you on that occasion ? — 
About twenty -five. 

1427. That was the time you were there about 
midnight ? — Saturday night, yes. 

1428. And were these twenty-five men all men of 
your own station ; were there R.I.C. and other 
men ? — They were a mixed party. 

1429. And many from your own station ? — There 
were. 

1430. Was there none of your own men who could 
tell you how to get into the place ? — No ; none of 
them seemed to know. 

1431. As a matter of fact, on this occasion who 
showed you the way into Corporation Place ? — No 
one showed me. There is a caretaker there who 
brought me round by Montgomery Street or Foley 
Street and in through the archway. 

1432. The Corporation caretaker brought you round 
through the archway in Foley Street ? — Yes. 

1433. Is it a fact that there are no gates upon the 
archway ? — Yes. 

1434. It was open to access ? — It was an open 
place. 

1435. You said in the box yesterday that on that 
occasion when the caretaker brought you into the 
archway mentioned there was a fusilade from the 
balcony ? — Yes, opposite to us. 

1436. What did the caretaker do ? — He got away 
as quickly as he could, I think. 

1437. Did he walk straight off from you into the 
office opposite ? — No. 

1438. Do you swear that ?— I would swear it. 

1439. You would swear that ? — The caretaker did 
not go. No person could go in there was such a 
fusilade of stones at the time. 

1440. If the caretaker comes up here and says he 
left you and walked straight into the office and saw 
no stones, no firing of stones or anything else, will 
you say that is untrue ?— Certainly, because he 
commented upon it himself. It was so fierce, the 
stone throwing. 

1441. We will hear what he has to say. On 
the first occasion you went about midnight? — 
Yes. 

1442.. You enumerated the things you sa.w 
thrown?— Yes. I had plenty of time standing in 
shelter to watch them falling around in the street. 

1443. Was the place well lighted? — It was. 

1444. What light was there? — Electric light. 

1445. What time were the electric lights put 
out?— I do not know. They were lighting when 

1 left - • n , 

1446. Did you see anything beside tea-pots and 
jam-pots? — I saw bottles. 

1447. Were there any ginger-beer bottles? — 
Yes; particularly those clear glass bottles. 

1448. Did you see the two bottles brought up 
by one of the witnesses yesterday found on a per- 
son a man, who was assaulting the police at Butt 
Bridge ?— I think it was Talbot Street. I saw two 
bottles produced yesterday. 

1449. Was there anything to prevent people 
who went into the balconies from the street bring- 
ing things like that with them when they were 
going in? — They might have, of course. 
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1450. Do you think that ginger-beer bottles are 
an ordinary feature of the household furniture of 
the tenants of the Corporation Buildings ? — Well, 
there is a lot of it sold in the locality, and other 
sorts of stuff too. 

1451. Do you think that the people living in 
these buildings, paying a shilling a week rent, 
would be so placed that they could afford to have 
numbers of ginger-beer bottles; to buy dozens of 
ginger-beer to give an afternoon party on Sunday, 
is that the idea? — No. They had them, in any 
case. 

1452. Do you suggest that they were there as 
part of the household furniture, or do you suggest 
they could not have been brought in by people 
who brought them off the streets specially as mis- 
siles? — They might have been brought in by 
people. 

1453. Did you see any stones on that occasion? 
—No, I did not. 

1454. No stone at all ? — No. 

1455. How many tea-pots? — I could not say. 
A lot of broken pieces I saw about there. 

1456. Did you see more than one? — Oh, yes, 
there were. 

1457. What sort of tea-pots? — Old delph tea- 
pots. 

1458. No silver ones, with a family crest upon 
them ? — No. 

1459. Do you know, with respect to those bal- 
conies, that they run from one end of the building 
to the other ? — I know it now. 

1460. Just like streets — running before the 
houses on a street? — Yes. 

1461. Each can be obtained access to along by 
three or four sets of steps? — I have since found 
that out. 

1462. They are clear to the steps. You do not 
go near the rooms to go upon the balconies? — 
Yes. 

1463. Was it not possible for the people on the 
balconies to get down upon the stairs and so hide 
themselves? — It would. 

1464. Could those people not disappear from 
the balconies without going into the rooms? — 
They could get in upon the stairs. 


1465. Could they go down the balcony at the 
far end and get away in that way ? — They could. 

1466. Did any of your men know we had an 
open entrance to this place at the Amiens Street 
end, where you could have entered and charged 
upon the whole place ? — I was at that point, but 
could not get in. We were met there as well as 
at the front. 

1467. You were assaulted there? — Yes. 

1468. That is the first we have heard of it. You 
were not locked and bolted out, locked out by 
gates or anything of that sort; it was not gates 
kept you out; it might have been bolts of another 
kind ? — Yes, missiles. 

1469. Were you there the next day? — No. 

1470. Do you know who was there on the after- 
noon of Sunday? — I do know. I have heard it. 
I heard that a police party was there. 

1471. Do you know who was in command? — A 
sergeant. I do not know anyone else. 

1472. Were they all in uniform? — I could not 
say. # 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

1473. Tell me, arising out of that, what is the 
name of the caretaker ? — I do not chance to know 
his name. 

1474. At what stage of the proceedings did you 
first see the caretaker? — I saw him in Foley 
Street. He asked us to “ Come this way ” to go 
into Foley Street. He said it was a way into the 
building. We were then opposite the main 
building. He then went back and we got back, 
we met such a fusilade of stones in the buildings. 
They were throwing at us sideways. We went 
along and they came along, and kept us back. 

1475. What was the suggestion of the caretaker ? 
— He wanted to show us how to get into the place. 

1476. To clear out the place? — Yes. 

1477. He directed you to go a certain way? — 
He took us a certain way. 

1478. Were you met by a fusilade? — Yes ; we 
had to come back. 

1479. To retreat; would it have been dangerous 
for the police to clear these balconies? — Yes ; it 
would. 


Constable Holmes, D.M.P. (154 C) 

1480. You were one of Inspector Purcell’s party 
on the night of 30th August? — Yes. 

1481. What time did you reach Corporation 
Street? — Between 11 and 12 o’clock. 

1482. When you reached Corporation Street did 
you see a crowd there ? — Yes. 

1483. What were they doing? — They were 
throwing stones and bottles and bricks from the 
balconies. 

1484. From the balconies? — Yes, in Corporation 
Place. 

1485. Abutting upon the end of Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

1486. Were all the balconies on each side of 
the building thronged with people ? — Yes. 

1487. Were you yourself hit ? — No. 

1488. What class of missiles did you see being 
thrown from the balconies? — I saw bricks, bottles 
and jam-mugs at that time. 

1489. Did you see any articles of household 
use ?— Yes, later on when I was going home. 

1490. The first time when you were there with 
Inspector Purcell you saw bottles, jam-pots, and 
other articles you have described ? — Yes. 

Mr. Rice . — He said bricks. 

1491. Mr. Atkinson. — Bricks? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1492. How long did that go on?— It was going 
on continuously. 

1493. What was the position of the police? — 
They were trying to get in to effect some arrests. 

1494. They were repulsed ? — Yes. 

1495. And was their position .one of very grave 
danger ? — Yes, it was. 

1496. As a matter of fact they had to retire ? — 
We had to retire several times.' 

1497. The fusilade being so strong ? — Yes. 

1498. It continued for some time, didn’t it ? — 
Yes, up to a quarter to one o’clock. 

1499. And at a quarter to one o’clock did the 
people retire ? — Yes. 

1500. Did you see where they retired to ? — I 
did not. I went home to Fitzgibbon Street. 

1501. Did you go off from Corporation Street to 
Store Street? — Yes. 

1502. After you had gone off duty at Store 
Street you retired to your own barracks in 
Fitzgibbon Street? — Yes. 

1503. Is Corporation Street naturally the direct 
road for a man going from Store Street to 
Fitzgibbon Street? — Yes, always. 

1504. Going through Corporation Street on the 
way home to Fitzgibbon Street were you again 
assailed ? — Yes. 
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1505. From where, the balconies? — Yes. 

1506. Of the same buildings? — Yes. 

1507. Was anything thrown at you? — I saw a 
tea-pot thrown. 

1508. Were you by yourself? — No; there were 
about 30 of us. 

1509. Marching together? — Yes. 

1510. Did you see anything else besides a tea- 
pot? — I saw a jam pot. 

1511. Did that hit any member of the police 
force? — I did not see it hit anyone. 

1512. It was thrown at you from the balcony? 
— Yes ; it broke at my feet. 

1513. Did the police remain or did they get 
away as quickly as they could ? — Some went up 
Talbot Street and some up Buckingham Street. 

1514. They managed to get away and you re- 
turned to Fitzgibbon Street?— Yes. 

1515. The police, as a matter of fact, did not 
enter, and could not enter, the buildings? — Oh, 
no ; they could not. 

Cross-examined bv Mr. Bice. 

1516. You knew of course from the early experi- 
ence that there was likely to be trouble if you 
went down Corporation Street ? — There was 
trouble there the whole evening. 

1517. And notwithstanding that you went 
down there and laid yourselves open to attack 
from a place which you knew to be a magnificent 
ambush ? — We did not think it so at that hour 
of the morning. 

1518. Were you one of the party of Inspector 
Purcell on that occasion? — Yes. 

1519. About midnight? — Yes. 

1520. Did you try to get in at the Amiens 
Street end? — Yes. 

1521. Were there people down there on the 
balcony? — On the Foley Street, Yes. They were 
shouting to us to come on. 

1522. Were there people on the balconies at 
the Amiens Street end? — Yes, there were. 

1523. So that apparently the operations of 
whoever got on to the balconies were not con- 
fined to the Corporation Street end? — They ran 
along the balconies from one end to the other. 


1524. Did you drive any people before you 
from the Amiens Street end; did any people re- 
treat before you ? — I did not see anyone. 

1525. You simply walked to the Amiens Street 
end to get up upon those buildings, and you 
were beaten back ? — Yes. 

1526. I know you say a tea-pot — there does 
not seem to be a man who missed the tea-pot yet. 
How many tea-pots were there? — All I saw was 
one there. 

1527. There is a good deal of spout about it 
already. Did you see bricks? — Yes. 

1528. So that bricks are part of the ordinary 
furniture of a Corporation dwellinghouse ? — Oh, 
no, sir. 

1529. Do you think that bricks were in the 
houses for the use of the people at their meals, or 
were they brought out on the balconies by 
visitors? — I suppose they were. They could not 
get them unless they brought them up. 

1530. Were many of the things you saw strewn 
about and saw thrown, things you would consider 
would be brought by people in the street? — 
There was delph about the street. 

1531. That was not the question; do you know 
the question I asked? — No. I thought you asked 
was any delph strewn about the street.. 

1532. Do you tell the Commission you think 
I asked was there any delph about. As a truth- 
ful man do you suggest that was what I asked ? — 
I thought you did 

1533. We will give you another chance and 
ask the question again. Did you see any things 
such as would have been brought up by people 
coming from the street — like missiles which they 
had concealed about them when fighting in the 
streets? — Yes ; I saw bricks. 

1534. You saw bricks ; anything else? — T did 
not see any stones; I saw half-bricks. 

1535. Any pieces of sewer pipes? — No; I did 
not see them. 

1536. Any pieces of concrete? — No. 

1537. Any clinkers? — No. 

1538. Were you with the men who went on 
Sunday afternoon and had it out with the people 
they found in the Corporation Buildings ? — I was 
not there at all on Sunday. 


Constable Bennett, D.M.P. (122 C), examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


1539. You were one of the party with Inspector 
Purcell on this night in Corporation Street? — 
Yes. 

1540. You have heard his evidence as to the 
condition of the street? — Yes. 

1541. And the attack that was made upon the 
police ? — Yes. 

1542. Do you agree with that? — I do, certainly. 

1543. Was the attack from the street and also 
from the buildings ? — It was from the balconies. 

1544. Was it kept up for a long time? — It was. 

1545. Were articles thrown and missiles thrown 
from the balconies at the police? — There was. 

1546. What class of things were thrown from 
the balconies? — Bottles, cups and saucers, tea- 
pots, and the majority chamber pots. 

1547. Saucers, teacups? — Tea-pots and bottles. 

1548. That continued for a considerable time? 
— Yes. 

1549. And eventually it ceased about a 
quarter past one o’clock? — Yes ; about twenty 
minutes after one; I could not say exactly. 

1550. The police, in fact, could not enter the 
building. Can you say did they attempt to do 
so? — They did not. They could, with great 
clanger. Half of the policemen would be half 
killed with bottles whilst going up to the balcony. 


1551. There was a continuous shower, was there? 
— Yes; every time the police would make a move 
to .go to the balcony a shower of bottles and 
saucers came when they approached. 

1552. Had they for their own safety to retreat? 
— Yes, and hide. They had to take shelter. Not 
altogether to hide, but to take shelter. 

1553. And when you approached again would 
they attack ? — We once made an effort to go down 
Foley Street, and went through into the archway, 
where the caretaker,- MacDonnell, lives, I know 
his name — I know that locality well. 

1554. You tried to make your way over to go 
through Foley Street ? — There is an archway, 
where they were thrown ; some of us went a few 
yards. They came right straight across at us. 

1555. From the building? — Before that they 
went into Mabbot Street, now Corporation Street. 

1556. When you went to Foley Street were you 
also attacked? — Yes ; in through this archway. 
We then made an effort to go through Foley Street 
— to go through the end. 

1557. What happened then?— They put out 
their heads from the building and shouted “ Come 
on,” and some threw bottles' out of the windows; 
so we did not go down that way. 
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1558. You sought shelter in the archway at the 
entrance to Foley Street? — We remained there a 
good while. 

1559. Was the caretaker there, MacDonnell? — 
He came down Corporation Street from the build- 
ing round that way with Inspector Purcell. 

1560. With Inspector Purcell? — I think so. I 
saw him there. I was speaking to him about the 
building, and said, “ Good night.” 

1561. You remained some time in the archway? 
—Yes. 

1562. While you were in the archway you were 
more or less safe from attack? — We were a kind 
of safe. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

1563. You were speaking to this Corporation 
caretaker, whom you call MacDonnell. You have 
made a mistake in the name of the man, I think. 
Hopper is the man. Stand up, Hopper. (Man 
in the gallery stood up). Is that the man? — No. 

1564. That is .not the man you were speaking 
of? — No. I do not know him. The boy opposite 
to him I know. 

1565. That is MacDonnell? — Yes. 

1566. The other man is Hopper? — I don’t 
know. 

1567. I suggest Hopper is the man? — I won’t 
prove that. I thought I saw MacDonnell. I 
had not much time' to look at anybody. 

1568. I know it was rather confusing. You 
saw these people that night? — Yes. 

1569. You know this place well? — Yes. 

1570. Have you ever been up in these build- 
ings? — Many a time. 

1571. I suppose there is occasionally trouble 
there, and the police are called in many times? 
— Five or six times every Saturday night. 

1572. Therefore you know that the way up to 
the balconies is made by going up stairs at all 
the entrances, from Foley Street, Corporation 
Street, and Amiens Street? — Three entrances. 

1573. And you are quite sure you can get 
free access into these places from any of these? 
— Yes. 

1574. And with regard to these stairs up which 
you have to go to- get to the balconies, if the 
police were going up these stairs and half-a-dozen 
men on one of the stairs wished to keep them 
from going up they could keep the police from 
going ud the stairs? — They would sustain some 
loss by being assaulted, severely assaulted. 

1575. The stairs are not very broad? — No. 

1576. Three or four men could defend them 
with great ease against a strong body of police? 
— Five or six men could do away with 20 going 
up. 

1577. They could not get up ?— Especially 
with the ammunition they had. 

1578. With bottles and things like that? — Yes. 

1579. Did you. see any bricks? — I do not 
know. There may have been. I did not mind 
them. 

1580. Any stones, clinkers, or sewer pipes? — 
I did not see them 


1581. The only thing you saw was a tea pot? 
— I saw tea cups, saucers, jam pots, and bottles 
also. 

1582. One tea pot? — 1 say one in Mabbot 
Street, and the other in Corporation Place came 
from the building. 

1583. Were the tea pots all of the same de- 
scription or diffe'rent? — They were a kind of 
brown. 

1584. Of tea-pots you say there were two any- 
way? — That is all I noticed. 

1585. Great stress lias been laid upon the tea- 
pots, they are drawing them very strong? — They 
do not mind tea pots in that locality. 

1586. Would you say that a tea pot is an 
ordinary weapon of offence in that locality? — No, 
I do not say that. 

1587. People don’t carry tea pots about to 
fight, do they?- — I don’t think so. 

1588. Still it is a usual thing for tea pots to 
be flying around? — Yes, whatever comes handy, 
it will fly. 

1589. Apparently tea pots did come from this 
place. Would it be right to say that the place 
had been specially fortified, and tea pots had 
been provided as munitions of war? — Some of 
them. There were lots of jam pots and bottles. 

1590. Were they, do you think, specially pro- 
vided as ammuntition for a riot? — I think they 
were prepared for some time. They must have. 

1591. Don’t you think that people from the 
streets might have brought these things ? — I 
don’t believe many went from the streets. 

1592. Did you hear the evidence about 400 
people earlier in the night driven away by the 
police? — I did not. 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. — I did not either. 

1593. Mr. Rice. — I did. It is on the l^tes, 
and I can refer you to the answer Did you 
hear of a large crowd going from Talbot Street 
earlier in the night into Corporation Street? — 
I heard about a large crowd from Talbot Street. 
Some went into Foley Street, more proceeded 
along Corporation Street, and some went into 
the buildings. I heard that. 

1594. People who got into Foley Street could 
get into the buildings by the first arch ? — Yes. 

1595. In Corporation Street many of them went 
into the buildings ? — Some got into Amiens Street 
and Buckingham Street. 

1956. There was plenty of opportunity for 
rioters to go into the buildings? — I don’t believe 
strangers 

1597. I ask you was there plenty of oppor- 
tunity ? — Yes. 

1598. I don’t want to know what you believe ? 
— There was. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1599. I think you said people had to be visited 
by the police five or six times on a Saturday 
night. Why is that? — For disorder. 

1600. The disorder of the people living there? 


Constable Conway, D.M.P. (156 C 

1601. You were with Inspector Purcell’s party 
too?— Yes. 

1602. On this night of the 30th August?— Yes. 

1603. And you were with him in Corporation 
Street?— Yes. 

1604. Will you tell us when you came to Cor- 

poration Street in your own words what was the 
condition of things then prevailing? 

1605. Mr. Rice . — What time? — I came on duty 
at 10 o’clock from Eason’s. 


I, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1606. Mr. Atkinson . — You came from Eason’s? 
— I came to Eason’s from Fitzgibbon Street and 
I was driven out of that by showers of missiles 
and I joined Inspector Purcell’s party. 

1607. He was operating in a different place 
earlier in the evening? — Yes. 

1608. And he came back to Corporation Street 
about midnight? — About a quarter to 12. 

1609. Did you come with him then? — Yes. 
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1610. You arrived in Corporation Street about 
a quarter to 12? — Yes. 

1611. Tell us the condition of things prevailing 
in the street at that hour of the night? — There 
was a big crowd up on the balconies in Corpora- 
tion Street throwing all classes of missiles. 

1612. Tell us some? — Bottles, tea-cups, tea- 
pots, and some bricks. I saw bricks thrown. 

1613. Were these thrown from the balconies? 
— Yes. 

1614. From all the balconies? — Yes. 

. 1615. One over the other? — Yes. 

1616. Were the police kept at bay? — We had 
to take shelter for a few moments by the wall. 

1617. Did that continue for a considerable 
time ? — Yes. 

1618. The police could not enter the building? 
— No, sir, with the showers of stones that came 
down, missiles, they could not enter the building. 

1619. Were you hit? — No, I was not. 

1620. Did you see any of your comrades being 
hit? — Not at that time. 

1621. Did that condition of things prevail a 
long time? — Yes ; until after 1 o’clock. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

1622. Did I hear you say there were stones 
thrown from the building? — No. 


1623. Was there a single s-. — I did not say 

there were stones. 

1624. Were there bricks? — Yes ; there were 
bricks. I only saw one. 

1625. How many tea-pots? — I saw one. 

1626. Nobody piissed that tea-pot apparently? 
— I expect so. 

1627. You know this place fairly well? — Well, 
not very well. 

1628. You are not long in the district? — No. 

1629. Could you tell me any better place for a 
crowd of rioters to take up their position in order 
to assault the police than this particular place? — 
No, sir, I could not. 

1630. Is it not the best possible place they could 
choose to attack the police from ? — It seerru>. so 
anyway. 

1631. So that the men fighting the police on that 
night, and trying to murder them, I suppose, if 
they wanted to get a particularly strong place and 
be fairly safe themselves — or out of great danger, 
at least — they could not have chosen a better place ? 
— Well, they could not. 

1632. There could not- liave been a better place, 
if the police were to meet them and drive them 
away from the street, they could not have a better 
place to get away, and still damage the police, 
better than if they stood on the street ? — No, sir. 


Constable Power, R.I.C., 

1633. Had you . been on duty on Saturday, 
August 30th, at Clontarf ? — Yes. 

1634. You had been there with other members 
of the Force until the evening? — Yes. 

1635. At what time did . you come into the 
City? — We arrived about half-past ten. 

1636. Were you stationed at Clontarf up to that 
time? — No, sir, I was attached to Store Street. 

1637. You came back to Store Street about half- 
past ten o’clock ? — Yes. 

1638. And how many men were with you? — 
They comprised about 14 in all. 

1639. You came back to Store Street? — Yes. 

1640. And when yoix came to Store Street were 
you ordered out on duty ? — Immediately, yes. 

1641. Where were you directed to go? — We 
were directed to go towards Amiens Street. 

1642. When you came to Amiens Street, how 
many police were with you? — About 14 police in 
all, Clontarf police and R.I.C. 

1643. A mixed force about 14 in all? — Yes. 

1644. When you came to Amiens Street, was a 
large and hostile crowd there? — A very hostile 
crowd was there. 

1645. How did they greet the police ? — With 
boohing, stone-throwing at the police from a dis- 
tance; and shouting to “come on.’’ 

1646. Did they throw stones? — Yes, they threw 
stones. 

1647. It was a very hostile crowd? — Very hos- 
tile. 

1648. So that it was necessary to draw your 
batons and disperse the crowd ? — Certainly. 

1649. And did you draw your batons? — Yes. 

1650. When you drew your batons, what did 
the crowd do? — They broke away; some ran 
towards Foley Street, more up Buckingham Place; 
they ran in every direction. 

1651. Did you use the batons? — We could not 
get in upon them. 

1652. The crowd dispersed towards Foley Street 
and Buckingham Place? — Yes. 

1653. Did you advance from Amiens Street in 
tfie direction of Corporation Street? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1654. Coming to Corporation Street, can you 
suggest what time it was when you got there ? — 
About a quarter to eleven, or eleven. 

1655. There was a crowd then in the street? — 
Yes. 

1656. Was it a large crowd? — A very large 
crowd. 

1657. What did that crowd do? — They began to 
shout. The first division told us to “ come on.” 
They were going on towards Corporation Street. 

1658. Did they use any other expressions? — 
They said, “ Come on, you murderers ; we will do 
for you now.” “ Come on, you assassins.” 

1659. Did they throw any missiles? — Yes; they 
threw missiles. 

1660. In Corporation Street, was that crowd 
of considerable numbers? — I estimate them at 
about 300. 

1661. And only 14 police? — There were only 
14 police. 

1662. In Corporation Street, that crowd was on 
the street; was any of it on the balconies — you 
could not see the balconies of Corporation Street? 
— The crowd ran, shouting “ Come on,” and we 
charged them up Corporation Street, and some 
ran into Corporation Buildings. 

1663. When you charged them in Corporation 
Street did they fly? — Yes, they flew. 

1664. You never got near enough, did you, to 
use your batons? — No; we never got near enough 
to use our batons. 

1665. After dispersing that crowd, what direc- 
tion did they go in ?— Some of them ran up Cor- 
poration Street and some ran into the building. 

1666. Did you clear the street? — We followed 
the crowd as far as the Corporation Building gates, 
and when we came to the gates they attacked us 
from the balconies with a volley of bottles. 

1667. You stopped at the gate? — We were 
stopped there. 

1668. What stopped you ? — A volley of bottles, 
bricks, and missiles from all the buildings — every 
class of missile. 

1669. Were there any of a domestic character? 
— Cups and saucers. 
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1670. Did you see when these missiles were 
thrown many of the police being struck? — Yes; 
some police were struck. 

1671. Were you yourself struck? — I was struck 
on the right leg by a bottle. It broke on the 
ground, and a piece hit me on the right leg. 

1672. Had the police in consequence of this 
fusilade to retire? — We had to retire. 

1673. If you retired how would they greet you ? 
— They would attack us again. We took shelter 
in the doorways, and several times we charged up 
and were beaten back. ■ 

1674. So that the police were incapable of clear- 
ing or dispersing that mob out of the street or 
the building? — We were incapable. During one 
charge six or seven of us just got into the Cor- 
poration Buildings for half a second, but we never 
really entered the building. We got into the 
buildings at one side, but they attacked us con- 
tinuously from the balconies on the opposite side. 

1675. You had to retreat? — -We retreated im- 
mediately from the building altogether. 

1676. It was impossible to get access to the 
building at all? — Impossible. 

1677. In consequence of your inability to quiet 
this mob, did you return to Store Street? — We 
did return to Store Street. 

1678. Eventually there were reinforcements, 
and Inspector Purcell appeared ? — Yes ; Inspector 
Purcell appeared there again with police. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 


1679. What did you do when the fusilade be- 
came too hot for you and the police ? — We charged 
the crowd. 

1680. When it became too hot, and you were 
under fire, what did you do ? — We had to go back 
and take shelter in the doorway. 

1681. What did the crowd do when your charge 
became too hot for them 1 — While we were in the 
doorway they attacked. 

1682. Whilst your charge became too hot you 
were not in the doorways; what did the crowd 
do ? — They came on to us again . Some came on 
100 yards towards us. 


1683. At any period were you beating the 
crowd back, and were they too strong for you ? — 
In the first period we were beating the crowd 
back, and they ran to the other street — Corpora- 
tion Street. 

1684. Before that, at the early part, from 
Amiens Street they ran into Foley Street? — 
They broke off in all directions. 

1685. Foley Street gives access to the Corpora- 
tion Buildings? — I do not know anything about 
the Buildings. 

1686. You don’t know anything about them? 
— No. 


1687. Did you see some people run into the 
buildings? — Yes. 

1688. We may take it some did go into the' 
buildings ? — Yes. 

1689. Did a good number go in? — Not a very 

big number. J 

1690. You saw about 300 people in the street 
when you arrived? — Yes. 

1691. What weapons were they using to fight 
the pohce^—They attacked us with bricks and 
bottles in the streets, and other stones. That 
was m Amiens Street. 


Q , bottles and stones in Amien 

street- They attacked us in Amiens Street wit' 
stones. 


1693. In Corporation Street what did peopl 
throw at you in the street ?-They attacked u 
with bricks and bottles, and then from the Coi 


poration Buildings they threw cups, saucers,, 
jam pots, and tea pots. 

1694. Were there any bricks or bottles from 
the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

1695. The same sort of thing you had been 
getting from the street from the same or similar 
people ? — Well, the same, yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

1696. Mr. Atkinson. — You got the same sort 
of missiles from the Corporation Buildings; the 
same missiles with the addition of cups and 
saucers ? — Yes. 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. — That closes the evidence with 
respect to the Corporation Buildings on Saturday, 
the 30th August. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — May I now ask a question. I 
think, Mr. Henry, you took evidence yesterday 
dealing with Saturday night, with the riots that 
occurred in Marlborough Street and a street abut- 
ting on Sackville Street. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We didn’t touch Sackville 
Street at all. We dealt with Beresford Place and 
Marlborough Street. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. —Yes, Marlborough Street. 
That is the street, I think. I want to ask a ques- 
tion, whether the police charge really came into 
Sackville Street on Saturday evening? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I do not think any of the 
evidence touched Sackville Street. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — As I was there and saw it, I 
am going to give evidence with respect to it' 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — When it comes to that stage, 
certainly. There was no evidence given as I 
recollect with reference to Sackville Street. As I 
said when we are dealing with the other portion of 
the case you can deal with that. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I don’t want to be confined to 
the Sunday afternoon. This is a separate incident 
— the police charge from Marlborough Street. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— -Nor will you be confined to 
what occurred on the Sunday. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I don’t want to be unfair to 
the Inspector who gave evidence last night with 
reference to the baton charges in Marlborough 
Street, but it is an incident in connection with 
that I - wish to raise. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— What portion, Mr. Powell, 
do you propose to proceed with next ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Sackville Street next. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — In connection with Sackville 
Street, if you wish at the close of that to have the 
Inspector recalled, you are at full liberty to have 
it done. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I submit it would be more 
convenient to deal with Saturday first. This is 
Saturday evening, one solitary incident. Looking 
through the evidence it is distinctly part of the 
rioting which took place on Saturday evening — 
part of that. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Would it not be more con- 
venient to deal with the larger question first, and 
either on that case or in the course of it deal with 
this ? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I would sooner follow the 
example of the police, and deal with it in chrono- 
logical order, and take the portion referring to 
Saturday first. I have evidence about Sunday, 
and there will be different witnesses for Sunday 
from the Saturday. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Can you identify any portion 
of the evidence to which you refer or the witness 
who gave it ? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. —I think it was Inspector Clif- 
ford. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Page 27. 
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Mr. Booth, m.p. — Yes, it is the Inspector who 
ordered the baton charge. I want to pursue Ques- 
tion 609; and Superintendent Quinn. Perhaps 
it would be more convenient to take Superinten- 
dent Quinn. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — That is the one before him. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — He made a more general 
statement about the police charge down the street. 
That is in Questions Nos. 589 and 590. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I don’t see any reference to 
Sackville Street there. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — It is the corner. Of course, I 
am not familiar with the names, as I was only 
staying at the Imperial Hotel, but I have the place 
in my mind. There are several of them ; one in 
particular comes into Sackville Street. Is it Earl 
Street ? Is it at that corner. I wish to elicit who 
was in charge of Sackville Street that night. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — On Saturday night? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — On that Saturday night. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We can find that for you. 
Do you wish to ask Superintendent Quinn, who 
gave the evidence you refer to, a question ? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is Superintendent Quinn in 
Court ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — This is the proper time for me 
to make an objection. I have not the smallest 
objection to recalling any policeman at any stage, 
but do I understand that Mr. Booth claims the 
right to cross-examine the police witnesses, because 
if he does I most strenuously object. I don’t 
object to your asking questions. It might be well 
that I should state the grounds of my objection. 
There must be some regularity of procedure, I sub- 
mit, even in an inquiry of this kind, and I now 
object to Mr. Booth being allowed to cross-examine 
police witnesses, either now or at any other time. 
I expressly stated, and I want to direct the special 
attention of the Commissioners to this fact — When 
this Inquiry sat, when you both sat, on the first 
day of the Inquiry, and no person appearing except 
the police — my friend, Mr. Atkinson, and myself 
appearing for the police — you asked me was I pre- 
pared to give to the Court assistance in reference 
to the subject matter of the Inquiry, and I 
expressly stated then — and I repeat now— that I 
was prepared to give you assistance and evidence 
m reference to one matter mentioned in the war- 
rant — namely, the origin and progress and cir- 
cumstances of the riot, and for that purpose I have 
been examining witnesses now for some consider- 
able time. I did not purport, acting for the 
police, to give any evidence with reference to two 
other matters mentioned in the warrant — namely, 
the origin of the riot, so far as it was involved in 


Mr. Handel 

Mr. Handel Booth . — I came to Dublin largely in 
answer to your own statement in which you say that 
it shall be open to any of the parties attending the 
inquiry to cross-examine any witness, and I think it 
will be your wish, and surely it ought to be the wish 
of the police and every friend of the police, that I 
should do so. Of course, 1 could understand the 
objection if I had to put questions that did not relate 
to the facts, but to object before 1 put the questions 
is simply to burke inquiry and in prejudice merely 
because I have the misfortune to be an Englishman 
and not Mr. Powell’s witness. I submit that it is a 
most uncalled for thing. I was here on the invitation 
of Dublin, and I am interested in Dublin. I was here 
on an invitation to see the Horse Show and also to 
attend a banquet and address to me given by the 
local Insurance people in connection with the National 
Insurance Scheme. Furthermore, I am a director of 
an Insurance Company that employs a large staff in 


the question of trades disputes. Simply, my posi- 
tion here was to give you evidence in regard to 
the circumstances of the riots and the distur- 
bances. There is another mentioned in that war- 
rant, and that is the allegations made against the 
police in reference to excessive and unnecessary 
force. I don’t shirk the inquiry as to that in any 
way, but I am at present conducting my case upon 
the matters that I am in a position to assist the 
Commissioners in. I have examined several wit- 
nesses in regard to the occurrences of Saturday. It 
was open for proper parties either, with your per- 
mission, to cross-examine directly or ask questions 
through you of any of the police examined for the 
last two days in reference to the occurrences of 
Saturday ; but I certainly object now to Mr. Booth 
being allowed to cross-examine witnesses who. have 
already given evidence, and I strenuously object to 
his cross-examining police witnesses for this reason. 
Mr. Booth himself is only an ordinary witness. He 
does not represent the citizens of Dublin : he 
represents a division, or city or town in York- 
shire. He does not represent the citizens of Dub- 
lin, or the Corporation, or even any organisation 
in Dublin. If he is permitted to cross-examine 
police witnesses, there is no reason why every 
member of Parliament in England, Ireland and 
Scotland . should not claim the right to cross- 
examine witnesses here. In so far as he wishes to 
give evidence, statements of what he saw either on 
Saturday or Sunday, I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to his coming and giving that evidence. 
Nay, more. I am prepared— although I am in 
possession at the time, because I was the only per- 
son who was here — I am ready and willing to assist 
the Commissioners, and I am perfectly willing, at 
the close of the evidence in reference to Sackville 
Street, to stop the vast body of additional evi- 
dence which I have — or to interrupt that vast body 
of evidence — of riots in other parts of Dublin in 
order to enable Mr. Booth to go into the box and 
give his version of what occurred in Sackville 
Street, and any witnesses he suggests you ought to 
call in reference to Sackville Street. But I object 
to Mr. Booth adopting any role except the ordinary 
role of an ordinary witness — giving his own state- 
ment, and putting forward statements of any other 
witness he wishes. I certainly do say it would be 
contrary to all precedents of any inquiry I have 
seen or know of that a gentleman, because he 
happens to be a member of Parliament for an 
English constituency — having no interest whatever 
in the subject matter of this inquiry — should be 
allowed to adopt the role of the person entitled to 
cross-examine witnesses or make speeches in this 
court. 


Booth, m.p. 

Dublin, and when the buildings fell in Dublin we had 
to pay on three life policies on people who were killed 
in that disaster. And simply because I represent an 
English constituency I am not to have my rights, on 
the ground that I am not appearing for any Dublin 
organisation. I submit that in this matter I am 
perfectly impartial, and without any bias whatever. 
I have carefully avoided being influenced by any 
interest whatever — whether of the employers or the 
employed. I was here as a visitor during the Horse 
Show and the polo in the Park, and it was purely by 
accident that the burden was put on me to appear 
in this case at all. I was obliged to go to the Imperial 
Hotel. I tried to get into the Shelbourne Hotel but 
it was crowded, and I went with another friend to the 
Imperial Hotel and I took rooms there. 1 was in that 
way in the midst of all these disturbances and saw 
all that occurred on this occasion. I am here as a 
member of the great British public, who have their 
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rights to maintain to walk the streets, and have then- 
rights at any rate to the freedom and liberty of our 
country. I 'have yet to learn that I am to be denied 
the right to submit to examination and cross-examina- 
tion the witnesses. I have received it with the 
greatest pain and regret as coming from the repre- 
sentative of the Government which I support in the 
House of Commons. I had an idea that this was to 
be a public and impartial inquiry, but if the one man 
who comes forward as an impartial witness is to be 
clotured, it augurs ill for the result of this inquiry. 
If the police did not want me there, let them have the 
courage to say so. If they do not want any light let 
them say so and 1 shall be compelled to make my 
speech in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Perhaps you will allow me to 
say that I never made any reflection at all upon the 
English members of Parliament. 1 merely put 
forward what I considered to be a sensible proposition. 
I don’t object to Mr. Booth suggesting to you any 
questions that he wishes to have asked, but what I 
do object to here is that Mr. Booth should be allowed 
not only to appear as a witness but that lie should 
be allowed to cross-examine witnesses in this 
inquirv. He says that he is one of the great British 
public. Very well ; if there is any deduction 
to be drawn from that speech it is that every 
member of the great British public has a right 
to come in here and cross-examine the police. I 
don’t suggest that Mr. Booth claims to be greater 
than any other ordinary British subject, and if he is 
not I don’t see for the life of me why he is entitled 
to come in here and cross-examine the witnesses. 
I have not the slightest desire to shirk any part of 
this inquiry. If I had I would not be here. But I 
am the only person involved in this matter who is 
not afraid to face the music. I represent the police, 
and therefore it is perfectly untrue for Mr. Booth to 
say that I in any way wish to burke this inquiry, 
but I want to keep it within proper limits. I don’t 
suggest that I am to be kept here for six months if 
the rule is observed that every British subject who 
comes here for the Horse Show and the Polo in the 
Park is entitled to come here to examine all the 
witnesses. There is no right for Mr. Booth to come 
here and direct this inquiry. I suggest that my 
proposition is perfectly good, and if there is any 
particular matter that Mr. Booth wishes to be 
investigated, and asks to have investigated, I have 
not the slightest objection. In reference to a part 
of Mi‘. Booth’s obseivations 1 wish to say that he 
should not have made the statement that I represent 
the Government when he didn’t prove it. I don't 


represent the Government. I represent the police and 
I am here to discharge my duty to them as my clients 
to the best of my ability, and I shall do so even 
if the penalty is that there should be a debate in 
the House of Commons. 

1697. Mr. Booth, M.P. — Are you not paid by the 
Government ? You take their money. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We are of opinion that Mr. 
Booth should be heard and for this reason : this is 
not an ordinary litigation at all ; it is an inquiry 
directed for the purpose of trying to ascertain the 
truth as regards the various matters outlined in the 
warrant, and in many of these inquiries the course 
taken by the tribunal was to examine all witnesses 
themselves and not to hear counsel. But after 
careful consideration we came to the conclusion of 
having statements 'of evidence transmitted by one 
side or the other, and accordingly we decided that 
we would hear fully any persons who would come 
before us. We heard the case for the police stated 
very fully, and their witnesses are being examined 
by counsel representing the police. Mr. Booth in 
one sense is merely a witness, but he is also a member 
of the public, and, in view of the fact that up to the 
present there has been no appearance on behalf of the 
public save to the extent which the Corporation 
have appeared on matters more directly affecting 
themselves, we think we will hear him for the purpose 
of eliciting the truth. So far as the objection is 
concerned, that we will be compelled to hear the 
entire public, so far as that is concerned, when the 
question arises we will deal with it. When we 
consider that adequate representation has been 
assured we will then deal with the question of making 
any appearances combined, but at the present time 
that not having arisen we will hear Mr. Booth on 
the matters with which he is referring, namely, on 
the Sunday's matters. He has mentioned another 
matter in connection with Saturday in Sackville 
Street, and we are of opinion that we will give him 
an opportunity later on for dealing with this matter. 
At the present time we call on Mr. Powell to proceed 
with the transactions of Sunday, and we will give 
Mr. Booth an opportunity of cross-examining the 
witnesses that are produced on behalf of the police in 
connection with the occurrences in O’Connell Street 
on Sunday, of saying what he thinks fit at the close, 
and of calling witnesses in connection with various 
incidents. We think that will be the most satis- 
factory course, both from the point of view of the 
police and the public, and certainly from our own 
point of view. 


Superintendent Quinn, recalled. 


1698. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You are Superintendent 
Quinn ? — Yes. 

1699. Of' what division ? — ■“ C ” Division. 

1700. Ypu produce a proclamation signed by the 
Chief Divisional Magistrate on the 29th of August, 
1913 ?— Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I wish to read this : — 

“ A PROCLAMATION. 

• “ Whereas it has been represented to me, being 
a Justice of the Peace in and for the County of the 
City of Dublin, by an information duly sworn that 
a number of persons would assemble at 

Sackville Street or its neighbourhood, 
in the said County of the City of Dublin, in or 
about the 31st day of August, 1913, and that the 
object of such meeting or assembling is seditious, 
and that the said meeting or assemblage would 
cause terror and alarm to and dissension between 
his Majesty’s subjects, and would be an unlawful 
assembly. 

“ Now, I do hereby prohibit such meeting or 
assemblage, and do strictly caution and forewarn 


all persons whomsoever that they do abstain from 
taking part in or encouraging Or inciting to the 
same. 

“ And I do hereby give notice that if in defiance 
of this Proclamation any such meeting or assem- 
blage at Sackville Street or its neighbourhood shall 
be attempted or take place, the same will be pre- 
vented, and all persons attempting to take part in 
or encouraging the same, or inciting threats, will 
be proceeded against according to law. 

“ And I do hereby enjoin all magistrates and 
officers entrusted with the preservation of the 
public peace, and all others whom it may concern, 
to aid and assist in the due and proper execution 
of the law in preventing any such meeting or 
assemblage as aforesaid and in the effectual dis- 
persion and suppression of the same, and in the 
detection and prosecution of those who, after this 
notice, shall offend in the respects aforesaid. 

“ Given under my hand this 29th day of August, 
1913. 

“ E. G. Swifte, 

t! Chief Divisional Magistrate, Dublin Metro- 
politan Police District. 

“ (God Save the King).” 
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Mr. Powell, K.c.— Now I hand in that proclamation. 

GrOss-examjned 1 by Mr. Booth. 

. 170J. . Were yon on duty in Sackville . Street on 
Sunday, August 31st l— Yes. 

17,02., Where were you stationed ? — In Upper Sack- 
ville Street.,, / 

1703. W|iat time were you, originally placed in .the 
street ? — I went there at eleven o’clock in the morning. 

1704. Were there a number of constables and 
officers stationed at the various corners ? — Yes. 

1705. What was the condition of the street at 
.eleven o’clock? — Well, it appeared just, the same as 
any ordinary Sunday. 

1706. Did you stay until twelve o’clock ? — About 
, half -past twelve o’clock. 


1707. Did. you notice any change in the street 
between eleven and hailf 1 past twelvO o’cldck ? No, 
no change: ' . _ ‘ j‘ 

. 1708, The street had tte prdinary Sunday appear 
ance ? — Yes. . ( ... \ ■ ■ • 

1709. Did you leave at half -past one o clock.?— 

No ; at 12.40 , 

1710. Did you return ?— No, not that day. 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell,. k.G; 

1711. While you were there from 11 to' 12.40 the 
street was in its normal appearance ? — Yes. 

1712. And so far as you know was there anything 
to ; have brought a large number of people into the 
street afterwards ? — No. 


Superintendent Dunne', D.M.P., 

1713. You are Superintendent Dunne ?— Yes. 

1714; How long have you been in the force? — 
Over forty years, sir. 

1715. And how long have you been Super- 
intendent ? — Over nine years. 

1716. On Sunday, the 31st- of August, had you 
charge of' a party of police consisting of one inspector, 
six sergeants, and a number of constables of the 
D.M.P. arid twenty members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary at O’Connell 'Bridge l— Yes. 

1717. That is on the south side ?• — Yes, at the 
corner of the Ballast Office. 

1718. Mr. Henry, k.c.— How many constables 
had you ? — Seventy all told— fifty of my own, and 
twenty of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1719. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W liat hour 'was this ? — 
They were posted at half -past eleven o’clock. 

1720. Mr. Powell, K.c— Are you able to give the 
Court the total strength, numbers, and positions of 
the Metropolitan Police and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on that Sunday ? — Yes. 

1721. Were there five Superintendents and nine 
: inspectors, twenty -three sergeants, and 274 constables 

there?— Yes, sir. That is after ' a party had been 
sent to Croydon Park. That -was the full" strength 
after 12.40. 

1722. Some of the police had been withdrawn 
from Sackville Street and sent to Croydon Park? — 
Yes, sir, fifty — an inspector, five sergeants and fifty 
men had been withdrawn from Sackville Street and 
sent o Croydon' Parlo. •• 

1723. Mr." Brown, k.c.— Do the 274 constables 
include the Royal Irish Constabulary men ? — Yes. 

1724. Mr. Poioell, K.c.— And were these police 
sent to Croydon Park in consequence of Councillor 
Biohoon declaring that a meeting would be held 
there ?— Yes, and by directiori of the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Harrel. 

1725. I will call your own the First Division?— 
Yes, sir. 

1726. That consisted of yourself, Inspector Bannon, 
five sergeants, and sixty -three constables? Six 
sergeants, sir. 

1727. Was that, the original strength ?— Oh, no, 

sir. That was after the sergeant and ten men had 
been sent a Way. ‘ • ' 

1728., And was that force of police located at the 
Ballast Office, the Independent office, and the south 
side of O’Connell Bridge; in three sections ? Yes ; 

' and in addition there were a sergeant and ten con- 
stables patrolling Westmoreland Street. 

1729. Was the second division under Superinten- 
dent Kiernan l— Yes, sir, on the east side of Lower 
Sackville Street. 

1730. Was that from Hopkins’ corner up to the 

Pillar ? — Yes, sir. ' ' ' ' 

1731. Under Superintendent Kiernan ?— Yes, sir. 


, examined by Mr. Poivell, k.c. 

1732. Arid was Inspector M‘Keag .at that place ?— 
Yes. 

1732a, And two sergeants ?— Yes. 

1733i And about 30 ■ constables ? — Well, twenty 
after ten had been sent away to Croydon 

1734. And was Inspector, Barrett with that lot ? — 
Yes. Only five men remained of fhe “ D ” Division ; 

ten had been sent away to Croydon Park. 

1735. Was Superintendent Flynn m charge of the 

division at Bachelor’s Walk side of the bridge l— Yes. 
At 12.40 he sent away an inspector, a sergeant, 
and ten constables. ' : . 

1736*. And the fourth division: was at Middle Abbey 
Street' on the west side ? — Yes. 

1737. Under Superintendent Murphy l— Yes. He 
had two inspectors and six sergeants and seventy 
men there at first./ 

1738. And at 12.40 he had sent twenty away ?— 

He had sent a sergeant and 

1739. But ultimately, he had, three sergeants and 
twentv-fivc constables ? — Yes, sir ; and they were 
posted one party in Middle Abbey Street, near the 
corner of Sackville Street, and the other, party m 
Prince’s Street, near, the Freeman’s Jour ml office. 

1740. Now at Prince’s; Street .was Inspector Lawlor 
'there with three sergeants and twenty -four men after 
12.40 ?— Yes. 

1741. Were there two of them D.M.p., sergeants — 

■ Richardson , and Conway ?— Yes. _ . • 

1742. And Sergeant Brady of the R.I.C. ? Yes. 

1743. And Head-Constable Maher ? — Yes ; and 

about twenty men. • • ' , ' , . 

1744. That is Lower Sackville Street, And in 
Upper Sackville Street ?— Superintendent , Gordon 
had charge of the west side of Sackville Street from 
Nelson’s Pillar to the Rotunda. He had two inspectors, 

five sergeants, and fifty or sixty men. 

1745. Ultimately had he five • sergeants and fifty 

men ? — Yes; . . . • / ■ ■ . , 

1746. And the sixth division .was on the east side 

of Upper Sackville Street ? Yes. - 

1747. And was that under Inspector Willoughby, ‘ 
— Yes, and Inspector Bell was also there. 

1748. And six sergeants and sixty men ? res ; 
forty men of the “. C ” Division and twenty of the 
“ F ” Division. Of that forty, one sergeant and ten 
men were in Talbot Street and Earl Street, 

1749. In addition to that were there a number of 
“ G ” Division — detectives — walking about ? — Yes, 
but they were in Lower Sackville Street. 

1750 Were- you aware on that day that the meeting 

proposed to be held in Sackville Street had. been pro- 
claimed ?— Yes, , sir, • - . . 

1751 Were copies of this, proclamation extensively 

posted about; Dublin i— Yes, sir ;, over tie city and 
suburbs. • i j 
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1752. Was there to your knowledge then in exis- 
tence a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Larkin ? — Yes, 
sir : we were looking for him all the previous night. 

1753. You had been in search of him, and he could 
not be found ? — Yes, sir. 

1754. Now, in consequence of something that you 
were told by Constable Barton, 37 B, did you send a 
constable to make a communication to the different 
superintendents ? — Yes, sir. 

1755. In the street ? — Yes, sir. 

1756. And did you also at the same time take steps 
to have sent to Sackville Street the warrant that was 
in existence for the arrest of Mr. Larkin ? — Yes, I 
’phoned for it. 

1757. Now, when you came to O’Connell Bridge, 
did you direct Inspector Bannon to take his party to 
join with Superintendent Kiernan ? — As I was cross- 
ing O’Connell Bridge to see how matters stood, I saw 
an immense crowd, or what looked to me a very large 
crowd, rushing from the Post Office side of Sackville 
Street to the front of the Imperial Hotel. I heard a 
great volume of cheering and shouting and saw hats 
being waved on top of sticks, and I heard two or 
three shouts of “ Good old Larkin ” or “ Up Larkin.” 

1758. And from where you were could you see a 
number of police trying to keep that crowd from the 
Imperial Hotel ? — I saw a small body of police — to me 
it looked like ten or twelve — doubling out from a 
little to the north side of the entrance of the Imperial 
Hotel to meet the crowd in the centre of the street 
that were coming towards the hotel. 

1759. Did you then go into Hamilton and Long’s 
the chemist’s shop, and telephone to the Assistant 
Commissioner, Mr. Harrel ? — Yes. 

1760. IVhat did you say ? — I said that there was 
great disorder in Sackville Street and to please send 
a troop to Sackville Street. 

1761. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Mounted ? — Yes, sir, 
mounted police. 

1762. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Did you then send Inspector 
Bannon, who was under you, to bring up a party into 
Sackville Street ? — Yes, sir. I omitted to say that 
before I entered Hamilton and Long’s I had heard 
great shouting, and I directed Inspector Barrett to 
take his party up Sackville Street to suppress the 
disorder, and then I called Inspector Flynn to take 
his party up also to the scene of the disorder. It 
was after that I entered Hamilton and Long’s and 
sent that message. 

1763. I thought so. Did you yourself move on to 
Lower Abbey Street ? — Yes. When I came out of 
Hamilton and Long’s I sent back for my own party 
to the south side of the bridge and told Inspector 
Bannon and his party to move along to Lower 
Sackville Street, and I then moved up towards the 
direction of Abbey Street. When I came to Reiss's, 
I think it was, I met Superintendent Murphy and 
Superintendent Kiernan as they were bringing Mr. 
Larkin along in charge under an escort. 

1764. You met that escort about Lower Abbey 
Street ? — Yes, at the corner of Lower Abbey Street. 

1765. Did you then return to College Street with 
the escort ? — Yes. I did, sir. At O’Connell Bridge I 
sent back that escort, or all of them I could spare, 
and formed an escort with my own party to College 
Street. I may mention that at the time I met the 
escort some of the police forming the escort had their 
batons drawn. 

1766. There was a space of time from the moment 
that you noticed the people coming over and cheering 
and brandishing sticks and the time you met the 
escort ? — Oh, yes ; because I found it difficult to 
get on to the Exchange to get off the telephone 
message. I would say about one and a half minutes. 

1767. Was it above Gray’s Statue that you met 
the escort ? — Slightly to the south of it. 

1768. And what were the police doing that had 
their batons drawn? — Simply forming an escort to 
the right and the left and the rear of the prisoner. 


I didn’t see them using their batons because there 
was no necessity at the time I saw them, and. to 
my mind, Sackville Street then appeared almost 
clear of the big crowd that I had observed when I 
was coming in. 

1769. And you didn’t see what had occurred 
between these two points of time ?— No, sir. 

17701 I forgot to ask you — You were there at half 
past eleven ? — Yes. 

1771. When you got there was the street as regards 
traffic — pedestrian or vehicular traffic — in a normal 
condition ? — Yes. 

1772. Did you later on notice any change ? — From 
half-past twelve there was a decided change. I 
observed parties of Transport workers with the red 
hand badges displayed coming - into the street in 
pairs and threes and fours, and they went to the 
west side of the street, near the General Post Office, 
near the Pillar. 

1773. And at the time that you came across the 

bridge and saw this volume of people, would you 
say that the number in the street was then vastly 
greater than when you went there ? — Oh, yes. It was 
deserted when I went there in the morning, and there 
was very little traffic in the street. There was a big 
moving crowd — an expectant crowd, to my mind — 
they looked as if they were expecting something to 
happen, looking out for trouble. , 

1774. At the time that you heard the shouting and 
the cheering the deserted street was a full street ? — 
Packed ; and even for nearly an hour before it did 
occur there were crowds, moving and standing and 
marching about. The condition of Lower Sackville 
Street had considerably changed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Booth. 

1775. Were you on foot or on horseback ? — On 
foot, sir. 

1776. When you were on foot on O’Connell Bridge 
you could see exactly what was taking place in front 
of the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. The street was fairly 
clear, and I had a good view all along. 

1777. And later on, when it was crowded, had you 
a full view ? — It was not crowded any time up to the 
time I went into Hamilton and Long’s, that is, on the 
East side, nor to the Imperial Hotel, within the 
tram lines. 

1778. And there was a great disturbance, and there 
was a great expectant crowd assembled about 12.30 ? 

— I saw numbers of people were marching up and 
down, and looking as if they were expecting trouble. 

1779. Was there a considerable increase in the 
number ? — Yes, a vast increase on the east side. The 
carriage-way was clear. 

1780. Do you think you could have seen better 
if you were on top of one of these balconies, or on 
top of a statue ? — Oh, if I was up in the moon I would 
see a lot better, of course. 

1781. I will try to bring you down from the moon. 

If you were up on the balcony of the Imperial Hotel, 
you would have a clear idea of what was going on? — 
Yes, there would be a better bird’s-eye view of one 
particular part/ 

1782. And you would have a clear idea of what 
occurred at that particular part ? — Yes. 

1783. Would you suggest that anyone on a statue 
or on the balcony of the Imperial Hotel would see more 
than a person on O’Connell Bridge ? — But he would 
have to see through the window. 

1784. I didn’t ask you about seeing through a 
window. If he had stepped out on the balcony, would 
he see all that took place in O’Connell Street down to 
the bridge ? — Yes, he would. 

1785. And you being on foot on O’Connell Bridge 
could see all that took place in front of the Post 
Office ? — I have described all that I saw. I didn’t 
say anything beyond that. 

1786. And incidents could have taken place and 
you could not see them ? — Certainly. 
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1787. And I suppose a man could have been down 
on the ground, and you couldn’t see ? — Oh, yes, 
scores of them might have been down on the ground 
and I not to see them. I could see them on the east 
side. 

1788. There might have been women on the ground, 
and you could not have seen them ? — Certainly. 

1789. Would you tell me the sort the crowd was 
composed of between 11 . and 11.30 o’clock ? — I 
believe there were respectable people there that 
came from curiosity, and I think there was an or- 
ganised gang of Larkinites there — a gang in the 
inner circle. 

1790. And you will admit that the great bulk of 
the people in the street were there on -their ordinary 
business ?- — No ; the great bulk were an organised 
gang to my mind. 

1790a. And when did this bulk or organised gang 
come into the street ? — I told you, sir, in my evidence 
that they came in from about half -past -twelve up to 
half-past one o’clock in pairs and threes and fours, 
and so on, from all directions. They came from 
the south side, and Westmoreland Street, and so on. 

1791. Did they wear the red hand badge ? — Yes. 

1791a. All of them ? — Not all of them, but all 

that I knew to be Larkinites had the red hand badge 
on. 

1792. And you saw numbers of people with the red 
hand badge on ? — Yes. 

1793. And’ from that you surmised trouble ? — 
Yes. 

1794. Don’t you know that all the Larkinites 
with the red hand badge had marched off to Clon- 
tarf ? — I believe that was only a dodge, as others 
remained in the street. 

1795. Was it easy for you to recognise the 
Larkinites? — Yes, by the badge they wear it is 
, easy to recognise them from the ordinary working- 

1796. Why are you so confident that they were 
Larkinites? — By seeing the badges they had on. 

1797. You didn’t speak to them? — The Lar- 
kinite wears a badge on the lapel of the coat, and 
you don’t want to speak to observe it. 

1798. Did you speak to any of these men? — To 
not one. 

1799. Did you hear any of them talk? — No. 

1800. You saw their badges? — Yes. 

1801. That is the way you recognised them? — 
Yes. 

1802. If you had a baton the people could recog- 
nise you ? — That is a rather far-fetched and im- 
pertinent question. I don't carry a- baton. 

1803. So any of your men with a baton could 
have easily recognised Larkinites as you could ? — 
In the confusion of a rush, it is hard to pick out 
a respectable man from a blackguard, but it would 
not be difficult where there is no excitement and 
no organised crowd. 

1804. What time is service held in the places 
of worship on Sundays? — In the Catholic places 
of worship, services are held from six in the morn- 
ing until one o’clock, and in the Protestant places 
of worship from eleven o’clock till one o’clock. 

1805. And are there a number of Protestant 
places of worship where the services commence at 
11 .30 and 12 ? — Between eleven and one o’clock. 

1806. Is the usual time eleven or twelve? — I 
never was in a Protestant church in my life, and I 
don’t know what the hours are. 

Mr. Brown, ic. c . — S ome commence at eleven. 

Cross-examination continued : — 

1807. Mr. Booth m.p. — Do you say you don’t 
know the time services in places of Protestant wor- 
ship commence in Dublin ? — The time we place our 
men to prevent disturbance at places of worship 
is from eleven o’clock until the services are over. 
The majority don’t commence until 11.30. 


1808. Some at twelve o’clock? — More at twelve 
o'clock. I said between eleven o’clock and one 
o’clock. 

1809. Therefore, between one o’clock and half- 
past one is the time we might expect people to be 
returning after the service — what is called the 
church parade ? — A good many of them return at 
that hour. 

1810. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You don’t suggest 
there is a church parade in Sackville Street on 
Sundays? — I never heard of one. 

1811. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Have you ever seen any 
one with a prayer-book in Sackville Street on a 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

1812. On that Sunday? — Yes, earlier in the day 
I did. 

1813. When going to service? — No. 

1814. When they came away on this Sunday?— 
I never noticed any of them. 

1815. You didn’t see any lying on the ground 
between one and two o’clock ? — No. 

1816. Is it a natural thing for people who have 
been attending places of worship to be in Sackville 
Street between 1 and 1.30 on a Sunday — does it 
take place every Sunday ? — Yes, certainly. 

1817. You saw the crowd come rushing from the 
General Post Office with hats waving? — Yes, and 
sticks waving. 

1818. At what time — 1.30 in your estimation? 
— I won’t be positive for a couple of minutes. 

1819. You saw them from the corner of the 
bridge? — Yes, from the corner of Lower Sackville 
Street — at Hopkins’s corner. That is where I 
heard the yelling and shouting. I was not 
actually on the bridge, but in Lower Sackville 
Street. 

1820. At the bridge end of Sackville Street? — 
Yes. 

1821. At that time what did you see — there was 
no attempt at rescue ? — I observed a rush from 
Prince’s Street. I was near Abbey Street at that 
time. 

1822. The police met the crowd? — Yes. 

1823. Had the police drawn their batons? — I 
could not say. The backs of the police were to 
me. They might have drawn their batons. 

1824. You would not deny that they had? — 
Certainly not. 

1825. Was Mr. Larkin taken down the street 
at the same time? — Yes. Coming down towards 
Abbey Strete at the time I saw a rush of the 
crowd. 

1826. A charge of the police from the hotel 
door drove the crowd back ? — No, the crowd from 
the hotel door appeared to have gone back. This 
was the crowd coming from Prince’s Street in a 
diagonal way across towards Abbey Street. 

1827. A second rush? — Yes, apparently an 
attempt to rescue Larkin from custody. 

1828. The first rush was from the Post Office ? — 
That was the rush to hear Larkin speak. 

1829. The second rush was from Prince’s Street 
across to Lower Abbey Street ? — I missed a good 
deal of the scene. The second rush was from 
Prince’s Street to make an attempt at rescue of 
Larkin. 

Mr. Booth. — I am a layman, and have my limi- 
tations, and I don’t know whether I might ask 
the witness about some photographs which 
appeared in the newspaper illustrations which 
seemed to be taken there near the spot. The wit- 
ness was standing near. 

Witness. — I could not answer about these pic- 
tures. I don’t appear in any of them. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I am glad you are clear from 
them. 

A newspaper illustration was handed to the 
Registrar by Mr. Booth. 

I 2 
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Mr. Powell, k.c. — Inspector Dunne did his duty 
like any other police officer and I object to these 
photographs being put in evidence. They are 
photographs ,of the order of the “Pink one.” 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We are ready to receive 
them if you produce someone to verify them. 

Mr. Booth. — They were produced at the Police 
Court Inquiry, but Mr. Drury, the Divisional 
Magistrate, refused to receive them: as evidence 
stating that there was going to be a Viceregal 
Inquiry and he would .not allow them in evidence 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If any one is produced to 
prove that this photograph produced is a real 
photograph we will look at it. 

Mr. Booth.— The gentleman who took it is Mr. 
Blackmore, and if the other side is 1 going to deny 
it I want to give them a chance now. I want to 
refer to it in cross-examination. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Certainly. 

Cross-examination continued. 

1830. Mr. Booth.- — Did you give evidence at 
the Police Court Inquiry ?— No. This is the first 
evidence I have given. It was considered there 
were sufficient police witnesses at the Police Court, 
as they were nearer the scene of action than I 
was. 

1831. Then if I want a- more detailed account 
of what occurred in Sackville Street I had better 
ask those who were nearer what happened ? — You 
should not expect me to instruct you. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— I observe that Mr. Boyle, 
Solicitor to the Transport Union, is instructing 
Mr. Booth. 

Mr. Boyle, Solicitor. — I object to that. 

Witness. — I saw you giving him hints. 

Mr. Booth. — I don’t understand this nervous 
terror. It is amusing. I am not to be heard 
in Dublin, while this over-array of paid experts 
are. I am only endeavouring to get through the 
transactions of this Sunday. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We will see you get the 
fullest opportunity. 

Cross-examination continued. 

1832. Mr. Booth. — You did not give evidence 
at the Police Court Inquiry? — No. 

1833. You have mentioned that Inspector Ban- 
non was with you, or was in the street with you ? 

He only met me as I returned at the D.B.C. 

Restaurant in Lower Sackville Street, near the 
bridge. 


1834. Did he give evidence at the Police Court 
Inquiry? — No. 

1835. Did you see anything in the' matter there 
as to stone-throwing or stick-using ? — No ; I was 
not near enough to the scene of the disorder to 
observe that. 

, Re-examined by Mr. Powell. , 

1836. Mr. Powell..-^ This cross-examination has 
brought out matters I was not quite prepared 
for. Would you fix, as nearly as you can, , the hour 
you saw the rush of persons from the Post Office 
to the front of the Imperial Hotel ?: — I was in 
College Street Police Station 1 at 1.15, and when 
I came out it was 1.25. 

1837. In or about? — Yes; 1.25 or 1.26. It 
was then the rush occurred. 

1838. They rushed to hear Larkin i from the 
balcony ?- — Yes. 

1839. You could not see him ? — No. 

1840. That occurred at 25- minutes past one 
o’clock? — Yes ; as near as I can judge- 

1841. It has been suggested to you that persons' 
would be only coming from some place of Divine 
Worship at that time ? — All would be gone by 
that- time, except some who might stop. 

1842. But people might be coming from Divine 
Worship at that time? — Yes. 

1843.. You didn’t select the time at. which Mr. 
Larkin was to appear on the balcony of the Im- 
perial. Hotel? — Oh, no. It was communicated to 
us he was to appear at 1.15. 

1844. It was not by any arrangement with you 
that Larkin appeared on the balcony of the 
Imperial Hotel at the time when people would 
be coming out from their prayers ?— Certainly 
not. , I may say it was a member of Larkin’s own 
Union that informed us of the fact that he was 
to. appear on the balcony. 

1845. Will you tell me exactly where the 
second rush of people that came diagonally across 
the street from the Post Office— where you saw 
them get to? — They did not come as far as the 
Gray Statue, but to the centre of the street. 

1846. Were they got away by the police? — 
Yes; they were dispersed. 

Mr. Booth handed the picture already referred to 
to the Witness and asked him. to point out the 
Gray Statue. 

Witness. — Yes ; the Gray Statue is indicated 
in the picture. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I object. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — This witness said he was not 
there, and that he saw no one lying on the ground. 


Superintendent Murphy 

1847. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you stationed, in 
Lower Sackville Street on Sunday, 31st August? 
—Yes. 

1848. Where were yon stationed? — On the west 
side of Lower Sackville Street. 

1849. At what corner? — I was near Middle 
Abbey Street and Nelson’s Pillar. I had two 
forces — one at Middle Abbey Street, under: the 
charge of Inspector Carey, consisting of two ser- 
geants of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 25 
men. It was a mixed party of Dublin Metro- 
politan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary. 

1850. Where was the other party stationed?— 
The o'her party was stationed at Prince’s Street, 
under Inspector Lalor, and consisted of two 
sergeants of the Dublin Metropolitan Police and 
Constabulary. 

185?. Are the offices of., the. Independent news- 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 
paper situated in Prince’s Street ? — They are ap- 
proached from Prince’s Street. 

1852. Now, Inspector Lalor was in charge in 
Prince’s Street and Inspector Carey in Middle 
Abbey Street? — Yes. 

1853. When did you take up that position? — 
At 11.30'. 

1854. Concurrently with the other police? — 
Yes. 

1855. Then, all traffic was normal for a Sunday 
morning? — Yes, at that time. 

1856. Did it continue normal for some time? — 
There was an increase from. 12.30, not noticeable 
at first. 

1857. At 12.30 there was an increase ?— From 
that time it began to increase. 

1858. Did you see from what sources the increase 
ca'me ? — Particulai'ly from the direction of the 
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Pillar and streets abutting there — Lower Abbey 
Street, Earl Street, and from the O’Connell 
Bridge direction. 

1859. At one o’clo'ck was there a considerable 
crowd? — Yes; it increased certainly. 

I860.. Up t6 one o'clock you remained with 
your men in Abbey Street, marching up and down 
and keeping the people moving?— Yes. There 

were a f6w round the Gray Statue, and we re- 
moved them. 

1861. Your system was to prevent interference 
with the flow of the ordinary passers-by ?— Yes. 
i 1862. At 1.15 you received some instruction 
from Chief Superintendent Dunne?— Yes. 

1863. In Consequence of that information you 
Crossed to 1 the Imperial Hotel ?— Yes. 

1864. What time would that be? — About. 1.20. 

1865. When yob got over to the hotel, did you 
enter? — Yes. 

1866. Were there any other policemen at that 
time in the vicinity of the hotel? — There were no 
police at the door of. the hotel, but there were 
seven or eight further up. 

1867. On the Clery shop side? — Yes. 

1868. The entrance to the hotel is on the south 
side of the building ? — Yes'. 

1869. And , the police were’ about the centre of 
the building.?— Yes. 

1870. You went to the hotel and entered it?— 
Yes. 

1871. After you entered did anything attract 
your attention ? — Yes. 

1872. What? — I looked through the glass door 
towards the street, and I saw a considerable body 
of people coming over hastily towards the Imperial 
Hotel, diagonally from the junction of the Pillar 
and Henry Sti'eet. 

1873. The crowd appeared to be coming from 
the junction of the Pillar and Henry Street 
towards the entrance to the hotel door ? — Yes ; 
they were looking towards the balcony of the hotel . 

1874. Did you go out? — I heard shouts of 
“ Good old Larkin,” and cheers, and to assure 
myself I went out and looked up to the balcony. 

1875. Did you see any stones being thrown? — 
No. I heard Larkin’s voice. 

1876. When in the act of going out of the 
Hotel? — Yes. I looked up to the balcony. 

1877. Was Larkin there then? — No. He had 
retired from the balcony. 

1878. But you heard the deep shouts of his 
voice ? — Yes. 

1879. You entered the hotel? — I did. 

1880. You entered alone? — Yes. That side 

was in charge of Superintendent Carey. 

1881. When you entered the hotel was the 
rush you saw coming over diagonally from the 
junctions of Henry Street and Sackville Street? — 

1882. Did you see that rush being stemmed? 

— Yes. I saw a number of police in front of 

them. 

1883. The crowd was in front of Clery’s shop? 
— Yes. 

1884. You went up and entered the smoke- 

room of the hotel ? — Yes. At the top of the 

staircase the offices are situated — the offices of 
the manager and book-keeper. There is a suite 
of three apartments off the balcony — the smoke- 
room, the dining-room and the billiard-room. 
There is a passage or corridor that separates 
them from other apartments — domestic apart- 
ments and the bar. I entered the smoke-room 
and looked round, but Mr. Larkin was not there. 
I passed to the dining-room and looked into it, 
but he was not there. A gentleman indicated 
to me that the man I was searching for had left 
by a door at the back. 

1885. Whan you left the dining-room what 
did you do? — I entered the bar. He was not 


there. I then went Up the' passage and entered 
the plate-room, and I met him coming out of 
that room, as he had evidently been " foiled in 
getting away by any other way. 

1886. He was disguised?— He had bn a false 
beard, a long dress coat, tweed trousers, and 
patent leather boots. 

1887. Were you at the Imperial Hotel when 
a taxi drove up ? — No. 

. 1888. You arrived after that? — Yes. 

1889. When you met him coming out of the 

plate-room did you arrest him? — Yes. I told 

him I would detain him. I said, “ Will you 
leave quietly with me,” and he replied he would. 
He also said “ I succeeded in doing what I said 
I would do— I have spoken to the people.” 

1890. Did you bring him to the hall of the 
Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

1891-2. And Superintendent Kiernan and Ser-: 
beant Hannan accompanied, you ? — Yes; When 

in the hall I noticed he had no hat, and I didn’t 
like to humiliate him by bringing him out to the 
street bare-headed, so I asked him where his hat 
was, and he said it was in room 17. I sent up 
a detective for it, but he could not find it. 
Larkin then said, “Come along, there is a mis- 
take. I don’t mind being bare-headed.” 

1893 . After that his cap was found in , the 
hall ? — Yes. 

1894. A police escort was formed on' your 
side in Sackville Street, and the escort was be- 
hind you ? — Yes, and all round us. 

1895. You went through Sackville Place to 
Lower Abbey Street? — Yes. 

1896. When you reached Lower Abbey Street, 
was your attention attracted by any noise ? — -I 
should say that between Sackville Place and Lower 
Abbey Street I noticed there was a strong advance 
— I will not say a rush — of the crowd between us 
and the Hotel Metropole. As the escort was 
approaching close about me I told the escort to 
keep away a bit from us. There was no fear that 
Larkin would escape, and I told them to keep the 
crowd away from us. 

1897. Of course, there was a great mass, of 
people about at the time?— Yes; a great mass of 
people. 

1898. As you were passing by Lower Abbey 
Street, was Inspector Barrett with you?— 
There was a party of police in charge of Inspector 
Barrett keeping the street. I should say I saw a 
large number of people in Lower Abbey Street 
kept back by the police. 

1899. I want, now, to get that clear. . Down 
Lower Abbey Street a large number of persons 
had gathered, facing Sackville Street, and 
hemmed in there ? — Yes ; and in Eden Quay there 
was a large number there. This was going On 
until 1.20 or 1.30 o’clock. 

1900. I believe you were able to escort your 
prisoner safely to the barrack? — Yes ; I was. 

1901. In the ordinary course, this was not 
the station to take Larkin to? — No. 

1 1902. What would be the proper station in the 
ordinary course? — Oh, of course, Store Street 
Station. 

1903. But on that occasion did you think it 
prudent and necessary to take him to College 
Street Station ? — Yes. 

1904. And you took him there? — Yes. We 

had wide, open streets to go through, whereas if 
we were to take him to Store Street we mi<dit 
have great difficulty. 

1905. When you reached O’Connell Bridge was 
the escort followed by Chief Superintendent 
Dunne? — Yes, and a party of men. 

1906. Did you proceed together with Larkin to 
College Street?— Yes. 

1907. And there did you procure the warrant 
for his arrest? — It had been already sent for by 
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Chief Superintendent Dunne. I detained him 
until the warrant arrived, shortly before 3 o’clock. 

1908. Now, in the barrack, while Larkin was 
in custody, how was he treated? — I am glad to 
say he was treated with the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. Mr. Larkin was not put into a 
cell ; not even kept in the reserve room. He was 
put into the Inspector’s office, where he remained 
the most part of the time; and then, for a brief 
period, he was in the Sergeants’ Messroom. Those 
were the only two apartments in which he wa% 
kept. 

1909. Did he get meat refreshments of any 
kind ? — Well, I offered to provide him with dinner, 
but Mr. Larkin declined ; but a friend of his sent 
in tea. He also got refreshments before. 

1910. Now, while in the barrack, did he tell 
you his hat was in Room 14, not Room 17, of the 
hotel? — I said I was sorry for bringing him hat- 
less through the crowd. He said, “ I made a 
mistake; it was in No. 14 Room I left my hat, 
not in No. 17.” I sent an officer to the hotel to 
bring down his hat. 

1911. Am I right in saying that Larkin, -while 
in custody, was treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and kindness ? — Yes ; and he shook 
hands with me on parting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Handel Booth, m.p. 

1912-13. Were you in Sackville Street the whole 
of the morning after half -past eleven o’clock? — 
I beg your pardon. 

1914. Were you in Sackville Street the whole 
of that morning after 11.30? — Yes; except for 
the period I was in College Street Station with 
Mr. Larkin. I was there until 11.30 that night. 

1915. What was your impression of the people 
walking up and down Sackville Street at 11.30? — 
There was nothing particular to attract me. It 
was an ordinary Sunday appearance of the street 
at that hour, 11.30. 

1916. Except for the police? — Yes. 

1917. Did you notice policemen there? — Yes 

1918. A fairly good number of them ? — Yes. 

1919. Did you see them smoking? — No; they 
are not allowed to smoke on duty ; and they don’t, 
as far as I know. 

1920. I don’t mean that. During the whole of 
that morning that you were in the street, did you 
see any policeman smoking, or any part of the 
day? — I did not, sir. 

1921. What arrangements were made for their 
refreshments ? — The arrangements for refresh- 
ments ? 

1922. Yes? — Well, the arrangements were that 
while the state of affairs permitted, the police 
were to be allowed to go in small parties to certain 
barracks. They were to remain there as short as 
possible, and return in small parties. 

1923. They were going in relays? — Yes; in 
small parties, or relays. 

1924. And, I suppose, if they wanted to smoke, 
they might have a smoke in the barrack? — Yes; 
certainly. 

1925. Would you approve of smoking in Sack- 
ville Street on Sunday morning by the police? — 
I would not approve of the pol'ice in uniform 
smoking in the public street. I don’t smoke 
myself. 

1926. You would not approve of it? — No- I 
would not. 

1927. Supposing you saw a policeman smok- 
ing on Sunday in the street what would you do ? 
— It would be my duty to reprove him. 

1928. You would take action at once?— I 
would ; certainly. 

1929. You say you were moving the people 
on from 11.30 to 12.30 on that Sunday morn- 


ing? — Yes, as required; only occasionally. On 
a few occasions, I had to direct a sergeant and 
constables to move the people on; for instance, 
about the base of the Gray Statue, where they 
were congregated. 

1930. Was not that when a number of waggon- 
ettes were driving from the Women Workers’ 
Union? — I don’t think so. It might have been 
at that time. On three occasions I had to 
direct a sergeant and some constables not to 
allow people to congregate at that particular 
place I have mentioned. 

1931. What kind of people did you move on? 
— Ordinary working-class people. 

1932. Did they wear the “Red Hand”? — 
They were, as I said, ordinary working-class 
people. 

1933. Ordinary workers ? — Yes. As a matter 
of fact I had to go to small groups of people — 
especially respectable people — women and chil- 
dren, and advised them not to remain about 
O’Connell Street that day, but to give it a wide 
berth. 

1934. What time did you do that? — Several 
times from 11.30 until I entered the Imperial 
Hotel. It was, I told them, a storm-centre. 

1935. And did they take any notice of you? 
— Yes ; some of them thanked me and moved 
away. 

1936. But was the crowd increasing in spite 
of you? — Yes ; they increased more about one 
o’clock. 

1937. At this time the places of worship were 
emptying ? — Yes. 

1938. On any Sunday in Sackville Street there 
is an increase about 12.30 or 1 o’clock of the 
people passing through this particular street?— 
Yes. 

1939. You consider, from the standpoint of 
public safety and public peace, that there was 
nothing to complain of until 12.40 or 1 o’clock? 
—No. 

1940. Then what happened that seemed to be 
unusual to you ? — I went into the Hotel ; I could 
not see much more. 

1941. What time did you go into the Hotel? 
About twenty past one. 

1942. But I am speaking of twenty to one? — 
Oh, nothing happened,, except the orowd in- 
creasing and increasing. 

1943. There was a similar kind of people there 
then to what had been there all the morning ? — 
I beg your pardon. 

1944. There was a similar kind of people there 
to what had been there all the morning — only 
more of them? — Only more of them; yes. 

1945. When you went to the Hotel door you 
sa y you looked back through the glass doors ? — 
Yes; while I was waiting for the lift to come 
down. 

1946. While waiting, you say, until the lift 
came down? — Yes; it was up at the time. There 
was a delay. 

1947. Standing at the lift of the Hotel, and 
looking out through the doors, what is to be 
seen? — Well, I could see what there was to be 
seen — noise, shouting, jeei-ing, cheering. 

1948. You don’t see noise; you hear it. What 

part of the street can you see standing on the 
lift of the Hotel, and looking out through those 
doors? — You could see right across to the Hotel 
Metropole. < 

1949. You could see right across to the Hotel 
Metropole? — Yes, and I believe you could see 
to Prince’s Street. 

1950. And to Prince’s Street?— I should say 
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1951. Right across to Prince's Street?— Yes; 
I believe you could. 

1952. Could you see the corner of Henry 
Street? — I don’t say so. I think if you went 
right to the door you could possibly see it from 
there. 

1953. At that time was there any stone- 
throwing; I think you said there was not? — I 
don’t think there was. 

1954. Were there any stones thrown in Sack- 
ville Street that day that you know ? — The win- 
dow of the Hotel — the window of Clery’s — was 
broken. 

1955. I am speaking from personal knowledge. 
Did you see any stones thrown in Sackville 
Street that day? — I did not see stones thrown 
in Sackville Street that day,, but was struck with 
one myself in an adjoining street. 

1956. Let that pass. You arrested Mr. Larkin ; 
you took him out ; you saw no stone- throwing. 
Do you remember, when you went to the din- 
ing-room of the Hotel, what you said? — I said 
“ Where is 'that man ?” 

1957. Where is the man who has been speak- 
ing ? — Yes. 

1958. Would you recognise the person to whom 
you said it? — I can’t say. It might have been 
yourself, sir. 

1959. And the reply you got from him was, “ He 
has gone through that door ’’—The gentleman in- 
timated to me that he had gone through that 
door, out through the baok. 

1960. Yes; and you went to look for him in 
a different place? — Yes. 

1961. Were there any other officers— police 
officers — who had come up the stairs, too? — No, 1 
was there alone. 

1962. For how long ?— I was there alone until 
I was bringing Mr. Larkin down, and then I met 
the other officers. 

1963. How many officers were present when you 

arrested him? — I arrested him alone. I caught 
him by the arm, and when I came down Sergeant 
Hanlon and 

1964. You took him into custody ? — Yes. 

1965. You were quite calm, and did it in the 
regular course of your duty? — Yes. 

I quite endorse that. 

Mr. Atkinson. — That is satisfactory. 

1966. Mr. Handel Booth, m.p. — When you took 

him down, how many of a party of police were 
there? — There, were about 20 in the door of the 
hotel, in the hall, and on the stairs 

1967. So you had quite a large number, quite a 
body with you ? — Yes. 

1968. And you were not afraid of anything you 
saw in the hotel ? — Not the slightest. 

1969. Nor of anything you saw around the 
hotel ? — I saw a considerable number of people 
outside the hotel hooting and jeering at every- 
thing. 

1970. That did not terrify you? — Not a bit. 

1971. You went with your man, and proceeded 
to the police station in the proper course of your 
duty ?— Yes. 

1972. How do you account for the uproar in the 
street afterwards? — The disorder in the street 
afterwards ? 

1973. Yes; how do you account for it? — I think 
it was the excitement of the people at seeing their 
hero arrested. 

1974. Do you think there was any excitement 
on the part of the police? — I beg your pardon. 

1975. Do you think there was any excitement on 
the part of the police? — No; except to provide a 
safe passage for us to the station. 

1976. You say there was a lot of excitement on 
the part of the people ? — Yes. 


1977. But were there any of the police excited? 
— The people were going about in batches, and 
the police had to clear the people to make a safe 
passage for the escort. 

1978. Well, you decline to answer? — I don’t de- 
cline to answer. 

1979. Were any of the police officers excited? — 
Speaking for myself, I was as cool as I am now. 

1980. I will endorse that, Mr. Murphy. Are 
you not the only police officer about on that day 
that seeme'd calm and cool ? — I did not see any 
loss of temper shown by anybody. All kept cool, 
I thought. 

1981. Was the other officer who came to arrest 
Larkin with you as calm as you were? — Well, that 
is a matter of temperament. 

1982. Did not Mr. Larkin strongly protest 
against the way he was handled ? — Mr. Larkin did 
make some protest. 

1983. He did not make any protest against you ; 
he made a protest against your brother officer ? — I 
think so. 

1984. Therefore, your brother officer was not as 
calm as you at the arrest of Mr. Larkin ? — That is 
a matter of opinion, I suppose. 

1985. Very well. Now, I want to ask you, Mr. 
Murphy, who was in charge of your men in your 
absence — when you went to the police station ?— 
Inspector Carey and Inspector Lalor. 

1986. Did you give any evidence at the Police 
Court Inquiry with regard to the arrest of Mr. 
Larkin ?• — The arrest of Mr,. Larkin ? 

1987. Yes?— Yes. 

1988. Did those other two officers give evidence 
there? — Inspector Lalor did. 

1989. I think Inspector Lalor did ; I don’t think 
— is it Inspector Carey? — Inspector Carey. 

1990. Did you see any disorder in Sackville 
Street when you were in charge of a body of 
police that Sunday morning? — Did I what? 

1991. Did you see any disorder in Sackville 
Street when you were in charge of a body of police 
that Sunday morning? — When the escort was 
passing between Sackville Place and Lower Abbey 
Street, there was a surge made by the crowd to 
get near the escort. That was repulsed by the 
police. 

1992. Yes; it might be curiosity, or it might be 
something more serious ; you could not tell, I sup- 
pose? — I presumed it was to interfere with the 
escort. 

1993. Don’t you think there was a rush to see 
who he was ? — Yes. 

1994. A man wearing a false beard? — Yes. 

1995. And a strange, foreign, frock coat on 
him ?— Yes. 

1996. Did you know who he was when you 
arrested him? — Oh, well. 

1997. Did you know him when he came into the 
room ? — Oh, well. 

1998. How did you know he was the man who 
had been speaking? — I knew his voice. I heard 
him speak scores of times. 

1999. Can you throw any light on the instruc- 

tions which were given to the police that morning ? 
— I respectfully say I will not answer that. I have 
no personal objection. , 

That is why I ask you, if you can ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Mr. Harrel will be examined 
and he will give to the court the instructions the 
police got. 

Mr. I-Ienrv, k.c. — Mr. Harrel is the Assistant 
Commissioner ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Booth , m.p. — Might I ask if the Chief Com- 
missioner himself will be called ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That will be a matter for 
me. 
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2000- Mr. Booth, m.p. , (to . the witness).— Was 
the Assistant Commissioner, in Sackville Street on 
that. Sunday, to your knowledge? — I did not see 
him. 

2001. Was the Chief Commissioner in Sackville 
Street that Sunday? — I did not see him. 

You know it has been stated that he- was there 
at two o’clock? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — A great many things have 
been stated. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — It is stated by the. police. 

Mr. Atkinson. — By you. 

Witness. — To be strictly accurate, I saw the 
Chief Commissioner about five o’clock that after- 
noon for the first time that day. 

2002. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Was any word of 
caution given to you, and did you give any word 
of caution to your men to behave calmly as trouble 
was contemplated on Sunday ? — Did I give any 
caution ? 

2003. Did you give any word of caution to your 
men to keep calm and quiet upon that Sunday ? — 
Yes. 

2004. Did you receive such a request from your 
superior officer as to the behaviour of the police 
on that day ? — I prefer not to answer that. 

2005. You know, on the previous night there 
had been, what you people call, a savage riot ? — 
Yes, there was a riot. 

2006. In which a number of your men were in- 
volved — in the same neighbourhood ? — There was 
a riot in the neighbourhood of Marlborough 
Street. 

2007. And a great deal of temper was shown 
on both sides? — T beg. your pardon? 

2008. And a great deal of temper was shown on 
both sides ?— I Was not present at all on that occa- 
sion. I presume there was. 

Mr .Powell, k.c. — If you were not present, don’t 
presume about temper you don’t know anything 
about. 

Witness. — I was-not present at the riots of the 
previous night. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — And would you not think it 
would be a proper thing on Sunday morning that 
the police should be cautioned not to indulge in 
revenge or make mistakes? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. That is a most im- 
proper question. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — He told us that he told' his 
own men to keep calm. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — He declines to answer whether 
he was ordered ; but he says he did it on his own 
initiative. 

2009. (To the Witness). — As far as you are con- 
cerned, would you, under any circumstances, 
countenance kicking or hitting a man when down 
on the floor in Sackville Street? — No. 

2010. If anything like that' came before your 
notice you would have noticed it at once? — I 
would. 

Re-examined by Mr . A. tkinson . 

2011. You were asked by Mr. Handel Booth 
about waggonettes with women going off in them ? 
— Yes. 

2012. Now, tell us. did' you see a large number 
of waggonettes?—! did. 


2013. Going in what direction ?— Towards 
O’Connell Bridge, to the south side of the ..city. 

2014. And were there many waggonettes ?— I 
should say between 40 and 50. They made a 
parade in Sackville Street before they started 1 . 

2015. In Sackville Street?.— Yes. 

2016. Across O’Connell Bridge? — Yes. 

2017. Who were the occupants of those 40 or 
50 waggonettes ? — There were cars attached to 
the brakes containing the wives and relatives of 
the Transport Workers. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Yes; they were clearing the 
decks. 

2018. Mr. Atkirison (to Witness) . — The fami- 
lies and relatives of the Transport Workers ? — 
Yes. 

2019. It has been suggested— is there any 
foundation at all for the suggestion — that the 
police in Lower Abbey Street received drink and 
refreshments in the public streets that day, that 
Sunday? — Certainly not. 

2020. Now, you were asked was a rush made 
between Sackville Place and Lower Abbey Street 
when you were escorting your prisoner— that rush 
might have been made for the pur'pose of 
rescuing him? — Yes. 

2021. Did not Larkin tell tlie people when lie 

came upon the balcony of the Imperial Hotel 
that he was Larkin?— He did'; and that he was 
carrying out- 

2022. His policy? — Yes ; his intention. 

2023. You were asked when you looked through 
the door of the Hotel you cpuld only see Prince’s 
Street ? — Yes. 

2024. Could you not see' the crowd con- 
verging from the right-hand side?— Yes, and 
they were converging. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — -Now, tell me 

Mr. Atkinson.- — I object. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Mr. Booth)— What ques- 
tion do you want to put to him ? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — What were the exadt words 
Mr. Larkin used on the balcony? 

Mr. Atkinson . — You have no right to ask that 
question at this stage. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Just nut the question. 

2025. Mr. Booth, m.p. (to Witness)— A What 
were the exact words M r - Larkin used on the bal- 
cony? — I cannot quote them exactly. . 

2026. Did you hear the wprds?— I did.. 

2027. What were they,? — I heard the deep 
tones of his voice, but I cannot quote -the words 
exactly. 

2028. Could you quote a single word he used; 
do you think that any single one in - the - 'Street 
could quote a single word with the noise ? — (3 0 
reply). 

(The Witness stated Mr. Larkin announced 
from the balcony that he was Larkin.) ■ 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That was sworn to by a 
dozen witnesses ■ half-a-dozen times eaoh. 

Mr. Booth, m.p.— It has not been sworn to yet. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is. sworn now that he 
could not identify any word he heard . 


Superintendent Kiernan examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

2029. Superintendent Kiernan, were you in 2032. Who were your inspectors ?— Inspector 
Sackville Street on Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. McCaig and Inspector Barrett. 

2030. Where were you stationed ? — I had charge 2033. How had you your men partitioned on 

from Eden Quay, on the east side of Sackville the east side of Sackville Street? — At 11.30 I 
Street, to Nelson Pillar. posted Inspector McCaig, two sergeants, arid 20 

2031. What complement of men had you under men between Abbey Street arid Nelson’s. Pillar, 
your charge ?— Two inspectors and five sergeants I posted Inspector Barrett and 20 .men and two 
and 50 constables, mixed — R.I.C. and D.M.P. sergeants at Hopkins’s corner, Eden Quay. I 
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detailed a sergeant and 10 men to patrol up and 
down the portion I had. charge of to keep the 
people moving on, and I kept in touch with my 
parties, and kept the people moving on myself. 

2034. You yourself were constantly moving up 
and down? — Yes; with the result that I kept the 
east side of Sackville Street in its normal con- 
dition. 

2035. Now, you went on duty, or you assumed 
your position on duty, at 11.30? — Yes; at 11.30. 

2036. At that time what was the condition of 
the traffic of the street? — It was in the ordinary 
way. 

2037. Did you notice how long it continued in 
that condition? — Up to about 12.30. 

2038. What, then, at that hour struck or called 
your attention? — I noticed the people were in- 
creasing on the west side of Sackville Street, 
opposite the Imperial Hotel. That is, the Post 
Office side. 

2039. Increasing largely? — Yes; and at one 
o’clock I noticed a large crowd in it. 

2040. Did you notice the character of that 

crowd? — Well, I’ll explain that later. At about 
1.20 I received information that Mr. Larkin 

2041-3. Mr. Handel Booth, m.p. — I would like 
to know your answer to the question. 

Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — He is proceeding to explain. 

Mr. II. Booth, m.p. — It is not the question 
at all he is answering. I want an answer to it. 

Witness . — I will answer it. There was a large 
number wearing the Red Hand coming into 
Sackville Street in two’s and three’s and four’s. 

2044. By Mr. Atkinson . — From the side 
streets ? — Yes. 

2045. And with the Red Hand badge? — Yes. 

2046. And by that time had congregated in 
large numbers? — Yes. At about 1.20 I received 
information that Mr. Larkin was to address a 
meeting from the Imperial Hotel. I was down 
between Eden Quay and Lower Abbey Street at 
this time, and I proceeded towards the hotel. I 
met Sergeant Butler, who had charge of 10 men, 
patrolling, \ and I told him what I had heard, and 
to be on the look-out, and come up towards the 
hotel. I proceeded on, and at the north side of 
the hotel — the Rotunda side — I met Inspector 
McCaig and his party of a sergeant and 10 men. 
Detective-Sergeant Smith was also there. 

2047. Outside Clery’s? — Yes; at the upper side. 
I was just informed Inspector McKaig and the 
Detective-Sergeant of what I had heard when I 
heard a voice from the hotel. 

2048. From what part of the hotel? — Well, I 
could not say at that time, because I was in near 
the wall. The only thing I heard was, “I am 
Larkin.” At that stage I ordered Inspector 
McKaig and his party to enter the hotel and arrest 
him . 

2049. You heard the voice proclaim, “ I am 
Larkin”? — Yes, distinctly. I ran out into the 
carriage way, and Inspector McKaig and his party 
doubled out after me. There was a crowd of 
about 300 rushed over from the west side in front 
of the hotel, brandishing sticks, waving their hats, 
and cheering ‘‘Good old Larkin.” Sergeant 
Butler and his ten men came at the double from 
the south side along the carriage way to me, and 
on seeing Inspector McKaig’s party rush up on the 
carriage way and Sergeant Butler’s coming up 
from the other direction the crowd rushed back 
from the door. 


2050. Did the crowd come together? — Yes; 
about 300. Inspector McKaig and his. sergeant 
and ten men then entered the hotel, and Sergeant 
Butler and six of his party remained at the door, 
and some inside the door, to protect the hotel, and 
I told them to allow no person to enter. When 
I went into the hall no batons were drawn, nor 
did I see any stones thrown. When I went into 
the hotel I heard a crash of glass. I then pro- 
ceeded up the stairs, and as I was going up the 
lift came down, and believing that Larkin was in 
the lift I doubled back, and ordered a few men in 
the hall to block the back of the hall, fearing he 
might escape out, but I found he was not in the 
lift. Then, after blocking the back of the hall, 
to prevent his escape, and also having Sergeant 
Butler at the door to protect it with six men, I 
went upstairs. Sergeant Hanlon and a few men 
were in front of me going up the stairs. I went 
into the smoke-room, and I found he was not 
there, and after a short time I found him, and 
Superintendent Murphy, the last witness, and 
Sergeant Hanlon, 14 A. I took hold of Mr. 
Larkin by the right arm and Mr. Murphy held 
him by the left, and we marched him down into 
the hall. When I came to the door I saw that 
there was a large crowd extending down to the 
west side of Sackville Street towards Abbey Street, 
shouting some of them, and brandishing sticks. 
I told Superintendent Murphy that it would be 
unsafe for us to go out with the prisoner until 
we would get a good escort. I then ordered 
Inspector McKaig to form an escort with his two 
sergeants and 20 men. We then proceeded down 
along the east side of Sackville Street towards 
O’Connell Bridge. The footway was then per- 
fectly clear on the east side, and also about eight 
or ten yards of the carriage way. The crowd was 
back about eight or ten yards. After going down 
between Sackville Place and Abbey Street, a large 
crowd rushed from the west side of Sackville 
Street, and I told the escort to look out, and not 
let the crowd near us. About six of the escort 
drew their batons, but the crowd did not get near 
us, and they hadn’t to use them ; there was no 
necessity. Other police put them back before 
they reached the escort. We then proceeded on, 
and when I went to the corner of Abbey Street 
we should in the ordinary course bring the 
prinsoner to Store Street. I saw that Abbey 
Street was a mass of people. I told Mr. Murphy 
that I believed it would not be safe to go to Store 
Street, and that the course appeared to be clear, 
and that we would go on to College Street. We 
went on, and when we went as far as Eden Qijay 
there was another crowd there coming up. In- 
spector McKaig and portion of the escort then fell 
out there, and assisted Inspector Barrett and his 
party in keeping back the crowd at Eden Quay. 
Mr. Murphy and I went on then to College Street 
with the prisoner, and I left the prisoner in the 
office in College Street Station, and I returned to 
Sackville Street, and took charge of my party 
again. 

2051. From that time on did things resume 
their normal condition of quiet in Sackville 
Street? — Yes. 

2052. But there was, after you left the hotel, 
between Sackville Place and Lower Abbey Street, 
a determined rush by a crowd from the west side ? 
— Yes; a determined rush. 

2053. And was the possible attack of the crowd 
kept off by the intervention of the police? — Yes. 

2054. While Mr. Larkin was being taken to the 
station, and while in your custody, was he treated 
with every consideration ? — He was. He made no 
complaint against either me or the other officer. 

K 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Handel Booth, m.p. 

2055. What time in the morning did you enter 
Sackville Street? — At 11.30. 

2056. Were you there all day with the ex- 
ception of the time you were going to the police 
station? — Yes, and the time I was at my dinner 
and tea. 

2057. With the exception of these intervals 
you were in Sackville Street? — Yes, on the east 
side of Sackville Street. 

2058. Did you notice what kind of people were 
in the street on Sunday morning? — Well, the 
crowd that collected opposite the Imperial Hotel 
nearly all wore “ Red Hands.” That was the 
300 that rushed over. They were an organised 
gang. 

2059. At 11.30 what kind of people were in 
the street? — At 11.30 the street was in the usual 
way — normal. 

2060. There were the usual Sunday walkers ? — 
Yes. There were a few collected from time to 
time, but I put them away or warned them of the 
danger, and also the sergeant warned them. 

2060a. There were a few more people there 
than usual out of curiosity ? — Yes, but the others 
were coming in in three’s or four’s and two’s 
about 12.30. 

2061. You don’t agree that there was no 

change in the street until 12.30? — No. People 

wearing the ‘‘Red Hand” were there about 
12.30. 

2062. I heard you say that some people had 
been coming in by two’s and three’s and four’s 
before 12 o’clock ? — I said half-past twelve. 

2063. I understood you said 12? — No. 

2064. You noticed at 12.30 people by two’s 
and three’s coming in wearing the “ Red Hand ” ? 
— Yes, and four’s. 

2065. Where did they come to? — The west 
side of Sackville Street. 

2066. Congregated together? — Yes. 

2067. Remained there, how long? — Well, 
they remained there until I went into the Hotel 
on the west side. 

2068. That is at 1.30?— About 1.25. 

2069. Why did you allow a crowd of men with 
“Red Hands” to obstruct the street from 12.30 
to 1.30? — I had not charge of that section. 

2070. Why did your colleagues allow it? — They 
moved them on. 

2071. Then they did not stay at the Post 
Office from 12.30 to 1.30? — They were between 
it and the Post Office. 

2072. Between what and the Post Office — you 
said “it”? — About in a line with Nelson Pillar. 

2073. How far down? — It would be down to 
the Post Office. 

2074. Down to Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

2074a. Three or four hundred with “Red 

Hands ” ? — They were not all there at that time. 
They came in three’s and four’s. 

2075. They kept coming in until there were 
300 or 400 ?— Yes. 

2076. Didn’t you say a few moments ago that 
you spent the morning patrolling the street? — 
Yes, on the east side, and kept it perfectly clear 
— from Eden Quay to Nelson Pillar. 

2077. You kept the east side perfectly clear 
with your patrol?— Yes. 

2078. But all the time they were crowding on 
the west ? — They went towards the west accord- 
ing as they came in. 

2079. Do you approve of driving them from 
the east to congregate in the west — do you ap- 
prove, looking back on your conduct, of driving 
them from the east side? — I didn’t drive them. 


2080. But you patrolled the street on the east 
side? — Yes. 

2081. And kept the people moving? — Yes. 

2082. Did you see two or three hundred 
assemble on the west side of the street? — Yes. 
They assembled suddenly. 

2083. You are quite sure they were wearing 
the “Red Hand”? — Yes ; the party that came 
over. 

2084. Do you know Constable 17 G of the 
D.M.P.? — I don’t know any of the “G” men’s 
numbers. I know them by name. 

2085. Do you know Constable Smith? — Yes. 
I know him. He is a sergeant. 

2086. Sergeant Smith?— Yes. 

2087. Do you know where he was that morn- 
ing? — Yes; I was talking to him. 

2088. Was he helping you to patrol the east 
side ? — No. I hadn’t charge of him at all. 

2089. You spoke to him? — Yes, and told him 
what I heard. 

’2090. Where was he? — Just above the Hotel 
— at the north side of the Hotel. 

2091. Was he in sight of these people with 
the “ Red Hand ” ? — I cannot say. I only saw 
him that time, and it was not two seconds after 
I saw him until Larkin came out. 

2092. Then it was at the time that the crowd 
was biggest? — That was the time the crowd was 
biggest. 

2093. And you say that Sergeant Smith was 
there at that time? — Yes. 

2094. Could he not see as much as you? — I 
don’t know. I had a better view. I went up 
along the street. 

2095. Was he not in a position to know 
exactly what was taking place in front of the 
Post Office? — I could not say where he was. 

2096. Where was he when you spoke to him? 
— At the north side of the Imperial Hotel. 

2097. Close to the Post Office? — No; the Post 
Office is on the west side. 

2098. How far away was he from the Post 
Office? — It was a long way to the Post Office. 
Sackville Street is a wide street. 

2099. You said he was near the Imperial 
Hotel?— Yes; at the north side. 

2100. You know it is in Sackville Street?— 
I do. 

2101. And that it is opposite the Post Office? 
— It is a little higher up. 

2102. You say that Sergeant Smith was near 
the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes ; at the north side of 
it. I said that all through. 

2103. He was near the Imperial Hotel when 
you spoke to him? — He was at the north side 
of the Imperial Hotel. 

2104. But close to it?— Yes. 

2105. Did you go beyond Earl Street? — No. 

2106. Where was Sergeant Smith when you 
spoke to him? — He was about at the north side 
of the Imperial Hotel. The Imperial Hotel is 
on the east side of Sackville Street. The Post 
Office is on the west side. 

2107. He was on the east side of the street, 
exactly opposite the Post Office on the west? — 
Not exactly opposite. It is a little higher up. 

2108. Could there be anyone between Mm and 
the Post Office in Sackville Street /ibhout see- 
ing them? — I could not say. He will be able 
to answer that question himself. 

2109. Would you be. surprised to know that 
he swore on oath that he never saw anyone with 
the “Red Hand”? — I don’t know what he 
saw, but I saw that. 

2110. You were at the same side and you saw 
them ? — I had charge of the whole of the east 
side of the street from Eden Quay to Nelson’s 
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Pillar, and I saw them coming in in two’s, 
three’s, and four’s from 12.30. 

2111 . There were 200 or 300 of them? — Yes. 

2112. Did you consider you were doing your 
duty to allow that? — I think I did my duty. 

I kept the east side perfectly clear. 

2113. You got them on to the west? — I did 
not tell them to stay anywhere. 

2114. Did you move them off the east? — Yes. 
They were an organised gang that came there. 

2115. That is what you say? — Yes, and that 
is my belief. 

2116. Did Sergeant Smith say they were uot 
wearing the Red Hand? — I don’t know. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You can cross-examine Ser- 
geant Smith. 

2117. Now, Mr. Superintendent Kiernan, you 
say you heard Mr. Larkin’s speech ? — I heard the 
one word and that is all, and I doubled out into 
the street and he walked back from the balcony. 

2118. What word did you hear? — “ I am Lar- 
kin.” 

2119. You heard him say that? — Distinctly. 

2120. Where were you when you heard him? — 
On the footway above the Imperial Hotel. 

2121. On the west or the east side? — The east 
sid':. I was not at the west side at all. I never 
left the east side from 11.30 a.m. to 12 midnight 
except while I was at my tea and dinner and 
conveying the prisoner to the station. I was on 
the east side of Sackville Street from Eden 
Quay to Nelson Pillar until 12 midnight. 

2122. Where did you stand when you say you 
heard Mr. Larkin? — I was at the Imperial Hotel, 
which is on the east side of Sackville Street, on 
the footway, instructing my Inspector and Detec- 
tive Sergeant Smith as to what I heard. 

2123. Were you- standing at the door? — No. 

2124. Were you standing underneath the win- 
dow? — I was standing just out a little on the 
footway, about a yard or two above the hotel. 

2125. Underneath the balcony where he was 
speaking ? — I was a little outside the balcony . 

2126. But you were on the footway? — Yes. 

2127. The balcony would be above you? — Yes, 
and I doubled out into the street to see what was 
going on. 

2128. You swore that he used these identical 
words, “ I am Larkin ” ? — I swear that these are 
the words I heard. 

2129. Can you give us the name of any other 
policeman who will swear that? — I have not 

2130. Has anyone ever used these words before 
in all the evidence ? ; — I cannot say. 

2131. Mr. Powell, k.c.— How can he answer 
that? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Because he was in Court at 
the time. 

Wilntss.— No. It is the first time I gave evi- 
dence in the case. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I thought you were in Court. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Take his word. 

2132. Mr. Booth, m.p.— Certainly. {To Wit- 
ness)— If ov/ , did he use any other words?— I 
don’t know. That is all I heard and I am only 
going to say what I heard. 

2133. Did he go on speaking?— I told you 1 
don’t know, because I doubled into the street 
for the purpose of having him arrested. 

2134. Did you hear his voice before or after 
these words?— That is all I heard. 

2135. You did not hear him continue speak- 
ing ?— No. He walked off when I doubled out 
into the street. 

2136. When you came into the hotel were you 
excited ? — No. 


2137. Quite calm? — Just as calm as I am now. 
I am nearly 32 years in the police and I was 
never accused of being excited yet. 

2138-9. Mr. Powell, K.c. — You have a new ex- 
perience now? — Yes. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Perhaps you should get other 
people to say that? No one ever accused me of 
it -nther. 

2140. When you rushed into the hotel do you 
maintain you were quite calm? — Yes. 

2141. What were the words you used when you 
inquired where Larkin was ? — I cannot exactly 
say what words I used. It was rumoured that 
he had escaped at the back and I rushed in 
pretty quickly and you might have thought I 
was excited. 

2142. Did you see me when you were rushing 
about? — I didn’t notice you. 

2143. Were you in a condition to notice any- 
body? — I W as in a perfect condition. 

2144. I mean with regard to excitement? — 
Yes. I was as calm as I am now— perfectly 
calm. I knew well what I was doing and brought 
my prisoner quietly along the street. 


2145. When you came down with the prisoner 
what happened ? — I got an escort formed and 
brought him on. I gave orders to my Inspector 
to form an escort. There was a large crowd 
extending down towards Abbey Street, as I have 
said, within 8 or 10 yards off the footway. . I 
examined the place well before I went out with 
the prisoner. I was quite calm. 

2146. Was there anything going on at the door 

when you came down the steps ? — Nothing. Ser- 
geant Butler and six men that I placed there 
were in it and they had their staffs drawn, but 
they did not use them, and I believe were it not 
for their action the hotel would have been 
wrecked and the arrest of Larkin prevented 
That was what the gang was there for — to rush 
it, and were it not for the action of Sergeant 
Butler and his men 

2147. Never mind. When you came down the 
staircase was there anything going on at the 
door? — Only what I told you. The Sergeant and 
six men were on the door. 

2148 When you came out in the street what 
was on ? — I had my eyes on the prisoner, and my 
duty was to convey him quietly and safely to the 
station, and I cannot tell you what went on. I 
was there from 11.30 that morning until 12 mid- 
night, and I never saw a man struck with a baton , 
neither did I notice any stones thrown. The win- 
dow was broken after I went into the hotel. 

2149. You came out with the prisoner and went 
to the station, and nothing unusual occurred?— 
Not so far as I was concerned, except the crush 
between Sackville Place and Abbey Street, who 
were coming across, in my opinion to rescue the 
prisoner, and only for they were put back by the 
other police, they would have done so. 

2150 When you came out of the door with the 
prisoner was there a great crowd rushed at you?— 
tV mi* .!.• j withm eivht or ten 


^ 2151. Were you hit with a volley of stones or 
bottles? — No; I never got a stroke that day. 

2152 By Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — Did you ever say 
you got a stroke of a bottle or a stone?— No. I 
was nearly in every riot, and I never said I was 
assaulted yet. , , 

2153. Smith is in the " G” Division, and he is 
a detective? — Yes. 

2154. By Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — You were 
stating’ but were not allowed to finish, what, in 
your opinion, would happen only for the^ action of 
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Sergeant Butler and his men ? The hotel would 

be wrecked, and we would be prevented from 
arresting Larkin. 

. 2154. In keeping back the rush? — Yes. In the 
first instance the crowd came across in a body, and 
Inspector McKaig and his party, I led them at the 
double into the street, and Sergeant Butler and 
his party came up simultaneously at the double 
to me, and that drove back the crowd, and then 
we took charge of the door, with the result that 
there was only one pane of glass broken, and that 
was broken after I entered the hotel. 

2155. You were perfectly cool and calm? — As 
cool and calm as I am now. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I have received an applica- 
tion with reference to the admission of the public. 
Of course, the court is an open court, and anyone 
can enter it. Are there any persons at the door 
seeking admission ? 

Sergeant in charge. — There are five or six. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is there room for them in 
the court? 

The Sergeant. — No, sir. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — We will do the best we can 
to accommodate the public, and we will take 
steps to-morrow to keep the two jury boxes for 
the public. 

Miss Harrison , t.c. — Might I ask that the gal- 
lery should be kept for the public ? — The court is 
full of police. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We will try to see that there 
is accommodation for the public. There may not 
be so many witnesses to-morrow. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— For Sackville Street alone 
there are 32 witnesses. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We cannot enlarge the 
accommodation . 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Unless you go to Sackville 
Street. 

Miss Harrison, t.c.— There are over one hun- 
dred members of the Force in the court. This 
inquiry concerns the public greatly, and the gal- 
lery ought to be kept for them. The police might 
go out and leave these people outside come in 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— That is a matter for them- 
selves. First come first served. 


bergeant Richard Butler (22 C) examined bv Mr Po 


2155. On Sunday, 31st August, were you on 
duty in Lower Sackville Street at the east side ? — 
Yes, sir. 

2156. And had you charge of five D.M.P. and 
R.I.C.— Yes. 

2157. Were you patrolling with your party up 
and down between Eden Quay and Abbey Street ? 
— Yes. 

2158. Keeping the people moving on as well 
as you could ? — Yes, and telling them not to 
stand about. They were inclined to stand in 
little groups. 

2159. You were keeping them moving on? — 
Yes. 

2160. Now, about 1.30 do you remember — or I 
think it- was 1.20 — Superintendent Kiernan, the 
last witness, telling you that he had received in- 
formation that Mr. Larkin was about to address 
a meeting from the Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

2161. And to be on the look out? — Yes. 

2162. Of course, you know, Sergeant, as a 
police officer, that that meeting had been pro- 
claimed ?— Yes, sir. I pointed out a copy of the 
proclamation that was posted up in a couple of 
places to the small groups that were inclined to 
stand about. 

2163. You told the people when you were 
moving them on that the meeting that was said 
to be going to be held was proclaimed ? — Yes, and 
I pointed out to them copies of the proclamation 
that were posted up. 

2164. And you, of course, thought it was your 
duty, and the duty of every other policeman, to 
prevent the meeting being held? — Yes. 

2165. That is what you were there for ? — Yes, 
and to preserve the peace. 

2166. To preserve the peace as well ?— Yes. 

2167. Did you see Superintendent Kiernan 
going up towards the hotel? — Yes. 

2168. Now, very shortly after that, did you 
see a number of persons coming across from the 
Post Office towards the Imperial Hotel?— Yes. 

2169. Of course, it is hard to take in the dimen- 
sions of a crowd in a moment, but, to the best of 
your opinion, how many persons were in the 
crowd ? — I would say about 300, as well as I could 
say. 

2170. And as they approached across the street 
from the Post Office towards the hotel, what were 
they doing?— They were cheering, waving their 
hats, and brandishing sticks. 


2171. Did you see Inspector McKaig and his 
party come out to the carriage-way on the double 
to the front of the hotel ? — Yes, from the upper 
side of the door of the hotel. That is the Nelson 
Pillar side. 

2172. That was to prevent these people from 
rushing the hotel ? — Yes, sir. 

2173. Where were you at that time with your 
party — at the corner of Lower Abbey Street? — 
Yes. 

2174. And did you then order them out on to 
the carriage-way at the double also?— Yes. 

2175. To the front of the hotel? — Yes. 

2176. Now, at first, when these two forces of 
police on the double got between the crowd and 
the hotel, did the crowd go backwards towards 
the Post Office? — They did, sir, and the people 
that were on the outskirts of the crowd rushed 
back into the body of the crowd, and there were 
some people staggered. I even saw some people 
falling. 

2177. There was a rush? — There was. a stam- 
pede. 

2178. As the two sets of police doubled to the 
front of the hotel?— Yes. 

2179. Did you see, then, Inspector McKaig and 
his party entering the hotel?— Yes. 

2180. Did you thereupon take charge of the 
door of the hotel with others of your party? — Yes, 
by direction of Superintendent Kiernan. 

2181. Was there then a second rush back of 
the crowd towards the hotel from the side of the 
Post Office ?- — Yes. As Inspector McKaig and his 
party entered, the crowd returned, and they com- 
menced to hiss, booh, and brandish their sticks. 

2182. Now at that particular time did you 
see something thrown and breaking a pane of 
glass in Clery’s? — I didn't actually see the 
missile thrown, but I saw a large plate glass 
window broken, and I believe the missile was 
thrown at my party of police that was at the 
door. 

2183. You were at the door? — Yes. 

2184. How near were your police to the win- 
dow that was broken ?— Almost beside it. Some 
of my police were inside the hall door, some of 
them were standing across the door, and some of 
them were outside. - - 

2185. And now -at the - time that that stone 
was thrown breaking the window, how many- 
were in the crowd from which the stcne came ?— 
I could not exactly say. 
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2186. About? — I suppose there were up to 
over 1,000 people — between 1,000 and 2,000. 

2187. That is at the second rush? — Yes. 

2188. And at that time the stone was thrown? 
—Yes. 

2189. Up to a thousand people? — Fully over 
a thousand people. 

2190. So that at the time the position of 
affairs was this that a second rush was made 
towards the front of the hotel? — Yes. 

2191. And between this crowd and the Hotel 
there were only yourself and a party of 6 men? 
— Yes. 

2192. Four of the men had gone inside?— 
Yes, to assist Inspector McKaie in the search. 

2193. Now did your party then, under those 
•circumstances, draw their batons?— Yes. 

2194. Did you believe at that time, from the 
surrounding circumstances, that a rush was going 
to be made upon the hotel ? — Yes ; I was quite 
certain of ' it. 

2195. And did you believe that that rush was 
for the purpose of preventing the arrest of 
Larkin ? — Yes. 

2196. Could the crowd have seen the body of 
police entering the hotel? — Well, I don’t say 
that all the crowd could have seen it. 

2197. Some of them? — Some of them. 

2198. Now, when you ordered your six men to 

draw their batons- ? — Well, I did not order 

them to draw their batons, but as soon as the 
window was broken they drew their batons 
themselves when they saw the crowd rushing 
up, hissing, brandishing sticks and rushing over 
to the hotel door. 

2199. Then they drew their batons themselves? 
— Yes. 

2200. And they were in such a position at that 
time that in your opinion they were justified in 
drawing their batons? — Perfectly justified. 

2201. Did the crowd in front of the Hotel dis- 
perse when the batons were drawn? — Yes ; they 
rushed in all directions. 

2202. Did you and your party remain at the 
hotel door? — Yes. 

2203. And am I right in saying that you and 
your four men did not draw your batons at all ? — 
No, sir. 

2204. When Mr. Larkin was being brought 
down to the door of the hotel in custody by Super- 
intendents Kiernan and Murphy, did you see In- 
spector McKaig fonn an escort, consisting of his 
own party and yours? — Yes, sir. 

2205 . And did you march along with the escort ? 
— Yes. 

2206. Now, when you were going down between 
Sackville Place and Abbey Street — Sackville Place 
is just below the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes ; on the 
east side. 

2207. And between Sackville Place and Abbey 
Street, which is next street off ? — Yes. 

2208. Did you see a crowd make a rush to the 
escort ? — Yes. 

2209. Where did that crowd come from ? — It 
■came from the Post Office — from the west side. 

2210. Was that diagonally across the street? — 
Yes. 

2211. And they rushed in the direction of the 

prisoner and the escort? — Yes. They were 

brandishing their sticks at the time. 

2212. And were they, as a matter of fact, a 
riotous and disorderly mob? — They were, sir. 

2213. And did it appear plain to you that their 
object was to effect the rescue of the prisoner ?— 
Yes, sir; quite perfectly. 

2214. And, of course, it was the duty of the 
police to prevent that? — Yes, sir. 


2215. And did some of the escort draw their 
batons? — Yes. 

2216. Now, at that time, before that crowd 
actually reached the escort, did you see them 
stopped on the way? — Yes. 

2217. You were in the escort? — Yes. 

2218. Before that disorderly crowd reached the 
escort did you see them turned and put back by 
another body of police? — Yes; I saw the crowd 
stopped by another party of police, and they were 
scattered here and there; and in the rush from 
the other police I saw several people knocked down 
— tripped up, one rushing against another; 
tripped up and knocked down, and so on. 

2219-20. The other party of police that inter- 
cepted them scattered them? — Yes. 

2221. And they fled, I suppose, in all direc- 
tions ? — Yes. 

2222. And you say you saw some people knocked 

down? — Yes. , 

2222a. They were knocking each other down ? — 
They were, sir. 

2223. Was there a stampede of those rioters 
who were prevented from effecting the rescue? — 
Yes; when the police intercepted them. 

2224. Now, did you notice when you were pass- 
ing Abbey Street seeing persons there? — Yes. 

22'25. Down Abbey Street? — Yes ; the street 
was crowded. 

2226. Were they being kept out of the area 
of disturbance by another body of police? — Yes, 
sir. 

2227. Did that crowd in Abbey Street present the 
appearance of a riotous disorderly crowd ? — Yes, sir. 

2228. Were they shouting ? — They were, and 
boohing and hissing. 

2229. At Eden Quay while at the end of Sackville 
Street, did you notice another crowd there ? — Yes. 

2230. Were they also kept back ? — They were. 
They were kept back by a portion of my party, and 
by Inspector Barrett’s party. 

2231. Did they also present the appearance of a 
riotous crowd ? — Yes, sir. That crowd was coming 
at a double pace from the direction of Beresford 
Place — a running crowd. 

2232. That is what I wanted to know from you. 
Coming from Beresford Place into Sackville Street, 
can you come either by Eden Quay or Abbey Street ? 
— Yes. 

2233. And. at both these places were crowds of 
persons trying to get into Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

2231. And as a matter of fact, were there on that 
day in Sackville Street and its immediate vicinity 
three riotous crowds — one in Sackville Street, one 
in Abbey Street, and one in Eden Quay ? — There 
were. 

2235. And if steps hadn’t been taken by the police 
such as were taken by them in your opinion, would 
Mr. Larkin have been rescued from the police ? — 
Yes ; I firmly believe he would, and that the police 
would perhaps, some of them, have been killed. 

2236. Of course, if these different crowds got 
together as you were bringing your prisoner to the 
station, you would have been overpowered ? — Yes. 

2237. And your prisoner would have been taken 
from you ? — Yes, sir. 

2238. And do you say that you believe that under 
these circumstances the police would have been in 
grave danger ? — I believe the}' would ; if that crowd 
that was in Abbey Street and the crowd that were 
coming up Eden Quay, and the other crowd at 
Nelson’s Pillar side were allowed to amass together 
my party in itself would not be able to keep them. 

2239. And if these rioters were allowed to join 
the rioters in Sackville Street, in your opinion, would 
the position have been one of grave danger ?— It 
would. 

2240. Mr. Booth. — Is this evidence — his belief ? 
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2241. Mr. Poxcell, k.c. — Now, did you yourself 
remain -with Inspector M'Kaig to assist Inspector 
Barrett on the way ? — Yes ; at Eden Quay, at the 
corner of Eden Quay and O’Connell Street. 

2242. Were Inspector M'Kaig and Inspector Bar- 
rett there, on the ground ? — Yes. 

2243. And you were one of the escort ? — Yes. 

2244: And did you stop and leave the escort and 

assist those police in keeping back the crowd in 
Eden Quay ? — Yes. 

2245. You had to leave your original duty ? — 
Yes. When the escort came up with the prisoner. 
Inspector Barrett and his party were not there at 
the time, but they came later on. They followed 
the escort on. 

2246. And were you stopped to keep the crowd at 
bay that were coming up Eden Quay ? — Yes, sir. 

2247. Did you notice with reference to that crowd, 
was it a menacing crowd ? — Yes, very menacing. 

2248. And did you notice any of them wearing 
Red Hand badges ? — Yes, nearly all of them. 

2249. Apparently they had come up just from 
Liberty Hall ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Booth, m.p. 

2250. I won’t ask you what you believe, but what 
you actually saw. Did you see any people fall ? — 
Yes. 

2251. Were they men or women ? — Men. 

2252. Did you see any women fall ? — No, I didn’t. 

2253. What kind of people were they that fell ? — 
Well, they were men apparently of the labouring or 
trades’ classes. They were not wearing tall hats. 

2254. Were they wearing the red hand badge ? — 
I could not say. I didn’t see that. 

2255. You didn’t stop to pick one of them up ? — 
No. 

2256. Were there any young men amongst them ? — 
They were both young and old. 

2257. Had they been rioting. Do you think that 
they had been rioting ? — Yes. 

2258. Both young and old ? — Yes. 

2259. How had they been knocked down ? — They 
were knocked down by members of the crowd. 

2260. By the rioters ? — Yes ; in the stampede 
away from the police they were knocked down by 
one striking against the other, and one tripping the 
other up. 

2261 . Yes, yes ; Why didn’t the police knock them 
down if they were rioting ? — I didn’t see the police 
knocking down anybody. 

2262-3. Why didn’t the police knock them down if 
they were rioting ? — The police, in my opinion, 
didn’t get near enough to them, the crowd ran away , 
from the police. 

2264. You don’t think the police in Sackville 
Street on that Sunday afternoon got near enough to 
anybody to knock them down ? — I don’t think so 

2265. Or that there was anyone near enough to 
the police to strike the police ? — Not that I saw. 

2266. If anyone had been near enough to strike 
the police, then the police would have been near 
enough to strike them ? — Yes. 

2267. Then if anyone says that they struck the 
police, that is not true ? — I am only speaking of 
what I saw, not what other people saw. 

2268. As far as you could see, no person struck the 
police ? — No, sir. 

2269. Did anyone resist the police — actively resist 
them ? — Not that I saw. 

2270. They obeyed and fled helter-skelter — they 
ran away ? — Yes. 

2271. Did you see any police with their batons 
drawn ? — Yes. 

2272. Did you hear any order given to draw 
them ? — No. 

2273. You didn’t give any ? — No. 

2274. Why did they draw them ? — I am only 
speaking for my own party, The reason my party 
drew their batons was that the crowd was rushing 


for the door of the Hotel, boohing, hissing and 
brandishing sticks. The plate glass window beside 
the door of the Hotel was smashed with a missile. 

2275. Did you see it broken ? — Yes, sir. 

2276. You saw the window broken ? — Yes. 

2277. What was it that broke it ? — I think it was 
a stone. I didn’t see the missile, but from the 
break I saw in the glass, I thought it was a stone — 
a large stone. 

2278. When did you see the broken window ? — I 
saw it just immediately it was broken after the crash 
was over. 

2279. The moment it was broken ? — Yes. 

2280. What part of the day was that ? — About 
1.30. 

2281. Was it before that- that Larkin spoke ? — It 
was after Larkin spoke. 

2282. Was it after Larkin came out of the Hotel 
under arrest ? — No ; before he was removed down to 
the hall of the hotel in custody. 

2283. While the superintendents were inside?— 

2284. You saw that the window was broken ? — 
Yes. 

2285. Where was the stone thrown from ? — From 
the crowd in front, I believe. I didn’t see it. 

2286. I don’t want you to tell us what you believe — 
You have told Mr. Powell that. You didn’t see the 
stone ? — No. 

2287. You don’t know where it came from ? — I 
believe it came from the crowd in front. 

2288. Do you think it was a bottle broke it ? — I 
could not say. 

2289. What, in the way of trouble or falling down 
or knocking down, did you witness— did you witness 
it from O’Connell Statue to Abbey Street ? — I 
witnessed it on the way escorting the prisoner towards 
the College Street Station, that is, along the east 
footway of Sackville Street between the Imperial 
Hotel and O’Connell Bridge. 

2290. Did you see Sackville Street crowded with 
people ?— Yes. 

2291. Were you in the street afterwards when it 
was empty of people ? — I didn’t see it empty of 
people at any time except after twelve that night. 

2292. Were vou there when the street was cleared ? 
—Yes. 

2293. Will you describe to us the clearing of the 
street as it occurred in front of the Imperial Hotel 
that you saw. How was it cleared ? — It was cleared 
by the police. The crowd rushed from before the 
police, as far as I saw. 

2294. With the police after them but never getting 
near them ? — Not as far as I saw. 

2295. The whole street was cleared ? — Yes. 

2296. No policeman got near enough to strike ? — 
Not that I saw. 

2297. Does this scene represent anything at all 
that you saw (producing a copy of the Evening 
Telegraph with a reproduction of a photograph in it). 

Mr. Poivell, k.c. — I object to this. I am instructed 
that that is absolutely a faked picture. 

Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — That is a copy of a copy. 
As I said already you can produce photographs if you 
produce the person who made the copy. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — They cannot produce the photo- 
grapher, for it is faked by putting batons into the 
hands of policemen that never had them. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — You are not in the witness box. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is quite immaterial, Mr. 
Handel Booth. The witness has already answered 
he didrf t see anything of that sort. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — But I am entitled surely to break 
it down in cross-examination, if I can. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Not with a faked document. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — You are not in the witness box. 

Mr. Poivell, K.c. — I am near enough to you. 

Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — Continue your cross- 
examination, and I will see you are not interrupted. 
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2298. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Now we will go back to 
this clearing of the street. Did you see the street 
cleared ? — Yes, portion of it. 

2299. That portion of it in front of the Imperial 
Hotel ?— Yes. 

2300. Were there any women in the street when it 
was cleared ? — I didn’t notice any. 

2301. Were there any people with red hand badges 
in the street when it was cleared ? — Yes. 

2302. Were there any men with straw hats ? — Yes, 
I think so. 

2303. Were there any people with prayer books ? 
—No (laughter). 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I submit, Mr. Henry, I don’t 
want all the police behind me to be forming a sort of 
elaque for my friend. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — N ever mind the claque or your 
friend. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Thank God. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Then why do you start the 
subject between us ? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — The man who is in the pay of my 
Government. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I am not. 

Mr. Btoth, m.p.- — Y es, indeed, you are. 

Mr. Powell, K.C. — I know what they think of you 
over there in England. 

Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — T hat should not be said. 
There are things said that should not be said, on both 
sides, and I would ask you both in the interests of 
peace to desist. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I will draw your attention to this 
point. I have never even uttered an interjection when 
Mr. Powell was on his feet or spoke a word when he 
was asking a question. Now, I have never asked a 
question or one thing without this running fire. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — V ery well ; my colleague and 
myself will see that it won’t occur again. 

2304. Mr. Booth, m.p. — H ow long were you in the 
street after it was clear ? — I was there until after 
twelve that night. 

2305. So you saw the people who came back again ? 
—I could not say. There were some people there. 

2306. Did you see the people come back into the 
street ? — Yes, ordinary passers by, as on an ordinary 
Sunday. 

2307. You saw the people assembling in the 
morning, you saw the street cleared at half past one, 
and you saw the street again resume its ordinary 
appearance later on in the day ? — Yes. 

2308. What was the first individual that came into 
the street after it was cleared— what did you notice 1 
—I didn’t notice anything in particular. 

2309. Did you notice one or two small boys running 
down the street, picking up hats and caps ? — No. 

2310. Were you in front of the Imperial Hotel for 
any length of time after the clearance ? — No ; 1 went 
with the escort to O’Connell Bridge, and remained 
there for some time. 

2311. You went down the street to O Connell 
Bridge with the escort, and did not come back for 
some time ? — Yes. 

2312. Then how do you say you saw the street 

cleared l How far down the street had Larkin and 
the escort moved when the street was cleared in front 
of the Imperial Hotel— he had got some distance 
down ' The street in front of the Imperial Hotel— 

that portion of it was cleared at the time that Mr. 
Larkin was removed in custody from the hotel. 

2313. Do you say that the street was cleared in 
front of the Hotel when he was removed ?— For a 
small distance right in front of the Hotel, but there 
was a crowd at some distance away. 

2314. A crowd at some little distance away— not 
anyway near ? — Yes. 

2315. Did you. notice any attempt to rescue Mr. 
Larkin by these people at some distance away ? 
Yes ; there was an attempt made when the escort 


reached between Sackville Place and Lower Abbey 
Street. 

2316. There was an attempt made lower down — 
not at the Imperial Hotel at the time ? — Not at that 
time. 

2317. Not at the Imperial Hotel— it was lower 
down in the street ? — There was an attempt made to 
rush the door when the police drew their batons, and 
the crowd then rushed back in all directions. 

2318. That is what you call the first rush ? — The 
first rush was when Mr. Larkin was on the balcony 

2319. That was the first rush ? — Yes. 

2320. Will you tell us what kind of rush that was ? 
— 1 saw the people rushing from the Post Office side 
and they commenced to cheer and wave their hats 
and brandish sticks. 

2321. Did you see anybody that was on the east 
side — the Hotel side — go out to the middle of the 
street to look up ? — Yes. 

2322. The people came from both sides of the road 
into the middle of the street ? — Yes. 

2323. And looked up at the figure ? — Yes. 

2324. Did you hear what the figure said ? — No, 
I could not hear. 

2325. You could not make out anythmg of what 
he said ? — No, I was at Abbey Street at the time. 
1 could not hear from Abbey Street, more especially 
as the crowd was cheering. 

2326. When did you first get to the Imperial 
Hotel ? — When I saw Inspector M'Kaig and his 
party doubling up along the side to the hall door 
of the Hotel ; as he was doubling up, the crowd was 
making for the hotel door. 

2327. You were not in front of the hotel many 
moments ? — No. 

2328. You came up when you saw the trouble, 
and went down with the prisoner ? — Yes. 

2329. So you didn’t see much of what happened 
in front of the Imperial Hotel ? — No. 

2330. Did you see the charge in Prince’s Street, 
near the Freeman Office ? — No. 

2331. Did you see any body of police charging 
down from the O’Connell Statue ? — There were police 
putting back the crowd towards the opposite side of 
the street at the time that Mr. Larkin was removed 
in custody. 

2332. Did you see any police charge down from 
the O’Connell Statue, down the street from the 
O’Connell Statue — did you see that ? — No. 

2333. Did you see any police charge up the street 
from O’Connell Bridge towards the Statue ? — No. 

2334. Did you see any police charge down out of 
Prince’s Street ? — No. 

2335. Did you see any baton charge at all ? — I 
saw some police having their batons drawn, but I 
saw no baton charge. 

2336. When you left the Lower part of Sackville 
Street, had it been cleared or not ? — That is the 
part of Sackville Street opposite the Imperial Hotel. 

2337. No ; the part about the Gray Statue, and 
when you passed there, was that empty or full ? — 
There was a large crowd there. It was near that 
that the crowd made a rush towards the escort 
and made an attempt to rescue the prisoner. 

2338. When you left, was it still full of people ? — 
A party of police intercepted the crowd and dis- 
persed them in all directions. They ran here and 
there, and ran against one another, and tripped 
one another up ; some fell. 

2339. Didn’t they run from one body of police 
into the arms and clutches of another ? — They first 
ran towards the prisoner. They made a rush 
towards the prisoner, and the escort and they were 
boohing and hissing and brandishing their sticks. 

2340. When you were there was it not the fact 
that there were three bodies of police coming in 
opposite directions and getting the crowd in between 
them ? — No. 

2341. Didn’t you see that ? — No. 
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2342. Will you swear it. didn’t take place ? 

2343. Mr. Powell, k.c. — He is not sworn. 

2344. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Well, will you declare it l — 
I didn’t see that. I can only say what 1 see. 

2345. Could it have taken place without your 
knowing it ? — Yes, sir. 

2346. You asserted, I think, that this was a 
riotous mob. 1 think you said there were three 
riotous mobs ? — Yes. 

2347. .Will you give me the exact location of 
these riotous mobs and tell me what the “ riotous ” 
consisted in ? — One was in front of the Imperial 
Hotel. 

2348. You say it was a riotous mob ? — Yes. 

2349. The second ? — The second mob was in Abbey 
Street. 

2350. Was it rioting while you were there ? — Yes. 

2351. Where was the third ? — The third was in 
Eden Quay — the mob coming up from the direction 
of Beresford Place. The whole street was packed, 
and they were coming at the double. 

2352. What was the rioting while you were therj ? — 
They were hooting and boohing and brandishing 
sticks. 

2353. They might have been boohing at Larkin — 
were they rioting — it is a well known term. 1 
understand you said they were a riotous mob ? — I 
call them a riotous mob. 

2354. Would you consider that mere cheering and 
boohing constitutes riot ? — Boohing and hissing and 
brandishing sticks — Yes. 

2355. And cheering ? — When they were brandishing 
sticks I considered them to be riotous — Yes. 

2356. You say they ware doing that all through — 
all three crowds ? — Yes. 

2357. "What time elapsed between your meeting 
these three crowds. The first was at 1.30, and the 
second at what time ? — A few minutes later on. 

2358. And the third crowd ?-A couple of minutes 
later on. 

2359. You were walking down with the prisoner ? 
Does it not simply mean that there was a lot of people 
in these streets ? Did you see the brandishing of 
sticks and the waving of the red hand badge ? — Yes. 

2360. Didn’t you know the Transport Workers had 

marched out to Clontarf that day. 

Mr . Powell, k.c. — I know they didn’t. 

Mr. Henry; k.c. — N ow, now. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— 1 only want to correct the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— H e is entitled to ask the 
question. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Clontarf is a different place 
altogether. 

2361. Mr. Booth, m.p. — To Croydon Park, Fairview ? 

There was a lot of men there, wearing the badge of 

the Red Hand. 

2362. Do you know Constable 29G, named Edward 
Halley ? — Yes, sir, a detective sergeant. 

2363. Did you see him that morning ? — I can’t 
say 1 saw him— I don’t remember. 

2364. It would be his duty to be there ?— I could 
not answer what his duty was on that day. 

2365. You know him ? — Yes, I know him. He is 
a detective sergeant. 

2366. He is in the D.M.P. ?— Yes. 

2367. Same as you are, I think ?— Yes. 

2368. He is in the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — 
Yes.' 

2369. Mr. Booth, m.p.— Can you straightfor- 
wardly say that there was no police officer in 
Sackville Street that day, to your knowledge, who 
lost his temper? — Yes; I could vouch for that. 

2370. You don’t think there was the slightest 
bit of excess?— Not the slightest. 

2371. Nothing but what you would sanction 
again? — Yes. 

2372. Did you notice the composition of the 
crowd that morning? — Yes. 


2373. Don’t you know that there was among 
that crowd a number of perfectly inoffensive 
people? — Their conduct didn’t seem to be inoffen- 
sive. 

2374. Was everybody there behaving badly ex- 
cept the police? — No. 

2375. Were the people behaving with excess ? — 
There was in the crowd a number of respectable 
people moving along, going about their business. 

2376. Were any of them in the street when the 
charge took place? — I couldn’t say. 

2377. Was it not likely that there were, with the 
places of worship being emptied — wouldn't a large 
number of respectable citizens be on the street ? — 
Not at the Imperial Hotel. The majority of them 
came up Abbey Street in twos and threes and fours 
and sixes and sevens, and they went across to the 
Post Office side, and they were kept moving up 
and down by the police, but finally they collected 
in front of the hotel at 1.30. 

2378. Was any appeal made to them to dis- 
perse? — On the east side where I was, I told the 
people that they could not remain standing. 

2379. Before the police made their baton 
charge, was there any appeal made to the respec- 
table crowd to go away — those respectable people 
who happened to be among the rioters, as you say ? 
— They had cleared off. 

2380. That is, those who could crawl? — They 
did a rush from the police. 

2381. Did any of "them crawl away? — I didn’t 
see any of them doing that. They were all able 
to run — those that I saw. 

2382. Don’t you think it would have been easy 
for some one officer — you in particular — to have 
called out to the people to disperse or go away? — 
I was telling them that from 11.30 to 1.30 o’clock 
— not to remain in the street, and insisting upon 
them moving away. But they were collecting in 
groups here and there : and when I moved out of 
one place with my party of police, they would go 
to another portion of the street and stand there. 

2383. Did any police officer call upon the crowd 
to stand back before the baton charge ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Before which baton charge? 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Any of them. Did any of the 
police utter a command to the people that you 
heard ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — This man has said that he 
saw no baton charge whatever. 

2384. Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Witness). — Did you 
see any baton charge? — No. sir. 

2385. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Did you keep your eyes 
open ? 

2386. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Don’t mind these in- 
sults from this gentleman. He is not worth 
noticing. In answer to me, you said there were 
some orderly respectable persons in the crowd, and 
that you moved them about ? — What I meant by 
that was that there were a good deal of people 
passing up and down about their business, and 1 
told them to <?o away. 

2387. And as far as you could do — you speak 
for yourself — did you warn apparently respect- 
able people to get out of the street? — I did. 

2388. Did you tell them why? — I did. 

2389. The only two instances of dispersal of 
the crowd that you have deposed to are the one 
outside the Imperial Hotel when the crowd was 
put back by six of your men, and the other when 
the order was given to disperse the crowd? — Yes; 
and they dispersed in all directions. 

2390. And so far as you could see were there 
any gentlemen with prayer books in the crowd ? — 
I didn’t see anyone with prayer books. 

2391. In the second dispersal did you see any- 
one with prayer books? — No; but I saw a good 
many wearing the “ Red Hand.” 
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2392. And when that crowd was approaching 
the police drew their batons, but didn’t use them ? 

They drew batons but they did not come near 

enough to the people to use them. 

2393. And another party of police came up and 
dispersed that crowd? — Yes. 

2394. I believe you told the Court that there 
were copies of the Proclamat'on posted up in 
Sackville Street? — Yes. 

2395. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When exactly were 
the first batons drawn that you saw? — The first 
was by my party at the hotel door. 

2396. At that time had Mr. Larkin appeared 
on the balcony? — He had. 


2397. Had he retired, or was he still there? — 
He had retired. 

2398. And I think you have already said that 
batons were drawn by six men without orders? — 
Yes, seeing the rush of the crowd to the door, 
and the attitude of the crowd, the men drew 
their batons. 

2399. Mr. Brown, k.c. — now near was the 
crowd to the door before the men drew batons ? — 
About six or eight yards. 

2400. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were the men on the 
footpath or the street — the constables? — On the 
footpath beside the door of the hotel, some of 
them inside the door. 


The Commission adjourned till next morning. 


FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Nisi Prius Court, No. 1, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K,C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — Before I proceed with the 
examination of witnesses in reference, to the 
Sackville Street riot, I have to call your attention 
to what my friend, Mr. Atkinson, and myself 
and our clients consider to be a gross injustice 
to them, and a contempt of this tribunal. Yes- 
terday, when one of the witnesses was in the box, 
it was endeavoured to prove a photograph by 
means of cross-examination. A witness was asked 
whether a certain alleged photograph represented 
the real state of things at a particular stage of 
things in Sackville Street. I objected to that on 
various grounds, because the witness had said 
that he was not there at all at that particular 
time, and, moreover, the photograph had not 
been proved, and of which it was alleged that 
this was a copy. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — May I ask 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Please, don’t interrupt. Am 
I to be allowed to make an application to the 
court. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Yes. Go on with your appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I only wanted to follow it. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — If you are not able to 
follow it 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You will get the reference, 
Mr. Booth, in a moment. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That was rejected by you 
on the ground that the witness knew nothing 
about the photograph, and that it had not been 
proved. Notwithstanding that in the edition of 
the Evening Telegraph last night that photo- 
graph appeared — and I will hand you up a copy 
—in this form ( copy of paper handed up to the 
1 ommissioners), about half the space — the upper 
half of the space of nage three of the Evening 
Telegraph is occupied by this large alleged photo- 
graph, and it is headed: — “The Evening Tele- 
graph photo objected to by the police at to-day’s 
Inquiry.” And not only that it has written as 
''■ell as one can decipher it, it is very much 
blurred and slurred, but I have made out the 


following observations written under it : — 
“Photograph taken just as the charge occurred 
as Larkin appeared in Sackville Street on the 
Imperial Hotel balcony. The street was crowded, 
but it will be observed that there was no sign of 
disorder.” 

This picture or photograph, therefore, goes out 
to the public as a contradiction of the evidence 
given that that particular crowd was disorderly. 
The statement is made that it was not disorderly. 
This is grossly unfair to the police. They have 
been subjected indeed to the greatest misrepre- 
sentation already in the Press. They had to sub- 
mit yesterday to the most cruel and vindictive 
aspersions, and now it is sought whilst this In- 
quiry is still open to prejudice and poison the 
minds of the public against them by suggesting 
that there was no disorder in Sackville Street 
that day. I do not know what steps you will take 
to protect them from these statements, but I will 
say this, that there is a limit to human endur- 
ance, even to a policeman’s, and if this persecu- 
tion is continued any longer, the citizens of Dub- 
lin, including the writers in the Evening Tele- 
graph, may have to take steps to protect them- 
selves and their property from the hooliganism. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I beg your pardon. One 
moment, Mr. Henry. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t see what Mr. Booth 
has to say on this occasion. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — This is a matter entirely for 
us. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I was only going to ask him 
to supplement what he said with the reference to 
yesterday’s evidence. 

Mr. Atkinson . — You know it. It was a ques- 
tion put by yourself. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is a question put by your- 
self. It is a matter for us. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Thanks : I quite agree. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — This is a matter entirely for 
us. As regards the matter to which you have 
called our attention, we, of course, are the tri- 
bunal -that will deal with this matter, and we 
L 
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shall deal with it entirely upon the .evidence 
which was heard in Court, and no matter what 
publication there may be in any individual paper, 
we will pay absolutely no attention to it, and you 
may rely upon it that no document of this kind 
will influence us in the slightest degree. As I 
said yesterday, if the photograph is proved in the 
ordinary legal way, if it is placed before us in 
that way, we will look at it, but we will certainly, 
pay no attention to what is at most a copy of a 
copy, and the matter, you may safely assume, 
won’t affect ms in the slightest. 

' Mr. Powell, k.c. — I never for one moment con- 
ceived that this matter would have any effect 
whatever upon this tribunal, but these matters 


go out to the public; and are intended to go. out 
to the public, to prejudice, the mind of the public 
against the police. I can only, say I think, .it is 
most unfair journalism. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Do I understand my conduct 
is challenged in putting in this thing ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There is not' the slightest 
suggestion against you. Mr. Powell never sug- 
gested you had anything to do with it. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. —May I remind you of what 
he said just now? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I must object. Why is this 
gentleman putting his oar in at this moment? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Let us have no more about 
it. Proceed with the evidence. 


Inspector Lalor examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


2401. You are Inspector Lalor? — Yes. 

2402. Of the A Division ?— -Yes. ; 

2403. Were you in charge of two sergeants 
and twenty constables of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. 
in Prince’s Street on that Sunday?— Yes. 

2404. The 31st August. You were at the junc- 
tion of Prince’s Street and Sackville Street? — 


2405. How long had you been there? — From 
half-past eleven in the morning until half-past 
eleven that night, with a couple of short intervals 
for refreshment. 

2406. For refreshments ? — Yes. 

2407. Were these supplied on the street, as 
was suggested yesterday ?— No, I went to the 
barrack. 

2408. When you got there at half-past eleven, 
what condition was the street in as regards the 
traffic ?— I would say in a normal condition ; the 
usual passers-by going up and down. 

2409. Between that and half-past one, .say, did 
you notice any increase in that f— Oh, yes, a con- 
siderable increase about half-past twelve, or 
twenty minutes to one. I saw a large increase of 
people in the street. 


2410. Where did they come from ? — I would say 
from different parts, some from towards O’Connell 
Bridge, some from Abbey Street and Sackville 
Place, and more from the direction of Earl Street 
and Henry Street corner. 

2411. Am I right in saying that most of that 
accession came from that side of Sackville Street 
which I will call the Liberty Hall side of Sackville 
Street? — Oh, yes, certainly. 

2412. Did you notice amongst the persons who 
came in there a large number wearing the red hand 
badge ?— Yes, I took particular notice of the fact. 

2413. So far as you know, except for this pro- 
jected and proclaimed meeting* in Sackville 
Street, was there any other inducement in Sack- 
ville Street to bring people in abnormal num- 
bers there? — No. 

2414. Now, did you at any time see a crowd 
rushing over towards the Imperial Hotel?— Yes; 
just about a little after twenty minutes past one 
o’clock. 

2415. And was that a large crowd? — Well, I' 
would say between 200 and 300. I could not be 
certain. I did not take particular dimensions, 
but it amounted to that number, I should say. 

2416. pid you see, in or about that time, a 
man appear on the balcony of the hotel ? — I saw 
Mr. Larkin. I knew him. I know him for five 
years well. I am personally acquainted with 
him. 

2417. Did you know him notwithstanding his' 
disguise? — Yes. 


2418. I do not know whether you could hear 
what he said ? — I could not. 

2419. Did you immediately then cross over to 
the hotel? — Yes. Superintendent Murphy had 
gone there to make some inquiry, in consequeuce 
of a communication previously received. I 
crossed over after him, and saw him coming from 
the door and looking up to where the voice pro- 
ceeded from, indicating where the man was 
speaking from. I also went to assist him, as I 
expected he would need assistance at that time. 

2420. Did you leave Sergeant Richardson in 
charge of the men in Prince’s Street? — Yes, .Ser- 
geant Richardson and Sergeant Conn remained in 
charge of my men. I left them in charge when 
I crossed the street. 

2421. When you got to the footway outside the 
Imperial Hotel, did you notice the demeanour of 
the crowd outside ? — Yes, they were crossing in a 
rush, cheering, shouting, boohing, and hissing. 

2422. And did you see anything come from 
the crowd? — Not at that time. 

2423. Did you hear them making any reference 
to Larkin? — I heard them shouting “Good old 
Larkin.” 

2424. Were there then a number of police out- 
side the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes, outside and in- 
side. 

2425. And at that time did you see things 
coming from the crowd ? — Not at that time. I 
was in the hall of the hotel, and I saw Superin- 
tendent Murphy and Superintendent Kiernan 
having Mr. Larkin' in custody coming down. 
There was a party of police then inside the hall, 
and a party outside the hall, and as I was going 
to go outside the hall I heard a crash of glass, 
and I came to the door. There was a party of 
police inside and out, and I said to the police, 
“ The prisoner is now being brought out. Keep 
the crowd clear away from the door.” 

2426. Did you see anything else? — Going into 
the street I saw stones being thrown generally 
from the crowd, which had swelled greatly. It 
was larger than it was when I was going in- 

2427. And that large crowd was there before 
Larkin was brought out? — The majority of' .them 
were there . before it. 

2428. At the time you .ware coming otit of the 
hotel then there were stones coming from the 
crowd ? — I could see stones generally, some 
towards the hotel and all through the crowd. 

2429. And these stdneS were thrown in the 
direction of the escort of ' police ?— Yes. 

2430. And you heard at that time the crash 
of' a window being broken? — I heard that, as I 
was coming out of the hall before I reached, the 
footpath. 
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2431. Did you afterwards see that, window ? — - 
J saw that Clery's window next the, hotel had 
been broken. 

2432. And were the jxolice in and around the 
place at the time ? — The police were both inside 
and outside the hotel at the time, and on the foot- 
path keeping back the crowd. 

2433. Near the window? — I would not say near 
it. They might be a couple of yards from it. I 
did not calculate the distance. I know they were 
up against it almost. 

2434. So far as you could observe, were the 
crowd trying to rush the police? — Yes. 

2435. And was that crowd, in your own 
opinion, as a police officer, a riotous crowd? — 
Yes. I have had experience of riots for the last 
three years. I have been in a good many of 
them, and have been injured in some of them. 

2436. You will have to put up with that; at 
any rate, with your experience, you tell the 
court that there was a state of riot then and 
there ? — Yes. 

2437. Did you see before this happened at all 
this proclamation proclaiming this meeting 
posted in the city ? — I saw it posted in several 
places. 

2438. Anybody was bound to see it? — Yes, it 
was posted publicly so that every person could 
read it, and it had a large heading. 

2439. At the time you were coming out of the 
hotel and forcing back this riotous crowd, who 
were throwing the stones and rushing the police 
— were there some police keeping it back with 
batons ? — Yes. 

2440. So that the measure taken by these 
police, in your opinion, was absolutely necessary ? 
— It was. 

2441. And did you direct those police who had 
their batons drawn then to clear away this 
riotous crowd from the front of the hotel? — Yes. 

2442. And did they do so? — They did. 

2443. And, as a result of that, was the crowd 
dispersed ? — They were forced back and away. 
They were scattered about. 

2444: In all directions? — Yes. 

2445. Scattered about in all directions. Now, 
did you then see the escort moving down towards 
Sackville Place ? — Yes, the escort turned down 
Saekville Street, and I crossed to Prince’s Street. 
I did not follow the escort. I went to rejoin my 
own men immediately. 

2446. After that there was a rush up towards 
Prince’s Street ? — Yes. 

2447. That was a rush of the crowd which had 
been turned up by the other men? — Yes. 

2448. You saw men being turned back from 
Sackville Stret lower down? — Yes ; I was going 
there in that direction. I saw another body of 
police clearing the street further down. 

2449. Was the crowd rushing from another 
body of police who were clearing the street fur- 
ther down? — Yes. 

2449a. And did that body which was dispersing 
up Sackville Street, did some of them rush into 
Prince’s Street? — Several of them. 

2450. There was a cordon of police down 
Prince’s Street in charge of Sergeant 
Richardson? — Yes; the cordon I was in charge 

2451. Was that cordon there specially put there 
for the purpose of protecting the back entrance 
to the Independent newspaper office? — Yes ; the 
hide prudent and the Nation offices are further 
down Prince’s Street, and in addition to that 
there were police already protecting these offices, 
posted there. 

2452. That is where the body of police wex-e? 
— Yes. 


2453 . And there were some a little way down 
in Prince’s Street? — They were down Prince’s 
Street, extending down from the corner of 
Priiice’s Street down to the Freeman’s Journal 
office. 

2454. Wliat orders did you give these men 
there — they were not to allow any of the crowd 
to rush down that street? — Yes. 

2455. Had there been numerous attacks upon 
the vans of the Independent newspaper? — Yes; 
on the previous evening there was a general attack 
on them at Ringsend, as already given in the 
evidence. 

2456. Had it come to your knowledge that the 
premises of the Independent newspaper were in 
danger? — Yes. I had been protecting them on 
protection duty myself for a week or ten days 
previously. 

2457. You had been previously posted protect- 
ing the office of the independen t ? — I was in 
charge of a body of police on that duty a week 
previous. 

2457a. And was it considered that if on this 
day any trouble arose an attack would be made 
on the independent office? — Yes, it was antici- 
pated . 

2458. So that at both the front entrance and 
the back entrance there were men to prevent the 
approach of any crowd? — Yes; there were men 
posted back and front. 

2459. When that rush of people came, the rush 

up the street towards Pi-ince’s Street, were they 
a disorderly, at any rate some of them, a dis- 
orderly mob ? — Yes. They were shouting and 

boohing, and attacking the police. They were 
some of the party who had been in the centre of 
the street previously. 

2460. Did you see some of that mob rush into 
Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

2461. Was this mob turned back and prevented 
from pursuing their way down Prince’s Street by 
Sergeant Richardson and his men? — They were. 
The respectable part of the people were allowed 
to pass through, and the rough class were forced 
back. 

2462. And so far as you could see, Sergeant 
Richardson — of course it was all in a moment? — 
It was all in a couple of minutes, in any case. 

2463. And did Sergeant Richardson do his best 
to distinguish between respectable people and the 
mob? — Yes; I saw him and all the constables in 
my charge did the same. They did their best to 
distinguish, as far as they were able. 

2464. Is it not absolutely impossible to dis- 
tinguish every individual in a rush like that ? — In 
a rush like that I would consider it impossible. 

2465. From the time the crowd appeared at 
the corner of the Hotel Metropole and made a 
rush down Prince’s Street until it was all over, 
what was the period?' — It was less than two 
minutes. 

2466. And during that time was there a 

regular melee and scrimmage at the corner of the 
Metropole? — Yes. Plenty tripped up against 

each other, and tumbled upside down. Some in 
Sackville Street in the rush ; I saw several throw- 
ing each other down in the rush coming across. 

2467. So far as Prince’s Street was concerned, 
Sergeant Richardson and his men did their best 
to interfere only with rowdies? — That is so. 

2468. Was any unnecessary force used by the 
police in keeping the people from rushing Prince’s 
Street, having regard to the orders you got not 
to allow Prince’s Street to be rushed ? — I did not 
see any. I may add that I found a hurley upon 
the street after the crowd had been dispersed. 

2469. I was going to ask you about that. You 
found a hurley? — Yes; a wooden hurley, used in 

L 2 
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playing a game called “ common.” I found it 
lying in the carriage way in Prince’s Street, and 
I placed it in the railings of the Metropole Hotel, 
and when I came back I found it was gone. 

2470. What is that sort of stick used for? — 
For playing a game called “ common.” It is a 
hurley for playing “ common.” It is a game that 
is often played. 

2470a. There wac no hurling match in Sack- 
ville Street that day? — No; the police would not 
allow such a thing to take place there. 

2471. As a matter of fact, did you see some 
police there struck in Prince’s Street? — I did not 
see them struck, but they complained afterwards, 
several of them, that they had been struck. I 
could not say I saw any of them struck. 

2472. That will come afterwards, when Ser- 
geant Richardson will be examined. Did he tell 
you men had been hit? — -Yes, and several con- 
stables. 

2473. Can you tell us from the time Mr. 
Larkin left the hotel until the whole business was 
over and the occurrence had ended what length 
of time elapsed ? — I think about three or four 
minutes. I think the street was cleared in three 
or four minutes — absolutely cleared. 

2474. And it was quiet afterwards? — Yes. 
During the day afterwards I had no occasion to 
interfere with anybody; just to keep them 
moving. We did not sally forth. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Booth, m.p-. 

2475-6. Do you remember, Inspector Lawlor, 
what kind of a day that Sunday was? — Yes 

2477. Was it very fine? — Yes ; a splendid day. 

2478. A beautiful warm day ? — A fine summer- 
like day. 

2479. A day on which you would expect be- 
tween one and half-past one on this afternoon 
crowds to be out in the streets? — I would. 

2480. It would not surprise you to see anyone 

walking out that day between one and half-past 
one in the afternoon? — Yes. There was the 

normal number when I proceeded there ; a crowd 
of the normal number. I have a good experi- 
ence of Sackville Street for ten or eleven 
years, being on duty about there practically all 
that time. 

2481. You had been there previously on a Sun- 
day? — Yes. 

2482. On a fine Sunday? — Yes. 

2483. And you had seen people go through 
Sackville Street on a Sunday to Church ? — Yes. 

2484. And coming away from Church ? — Yes. 

2485. What time are they usually going away 
from Church on a Sunday? — Generally up to one 
o’clock on Sundays. 

2486. Do not some places of worship commence 
at twelve? — I believe they do. 

2487. What time would they naturally loose 
off? — Generally about one o’clock. 

2488. From one to half-past- one. So that 
people leaving places of worship in the vicinity 
on an ordinary Sunday might be seen in Sack- 
ville Street between one o’clock and half-past 
one ? — Yes. 

2489. What was the earliest time you got to 
Sackville Street that day? — Half -past eleven. 

2490. Then you took charge of the corner of 
Prince’s Street?— Off Prince’s Street; and the 
entrance to Prince’s Street. 

2491. Didn’t a band of police be there before 
you arrived at half -past eleven?— No; we were 
posted at half-past eleven; the whole body of 
police in charge of Sackville Street took up then- 
posts at half -past eleven. 

2492. Did you say none were stationed at this 


place at that time? — There were two men at the 
X at ion- Office at that time, a good deal further 
down. 

2493. Mr. ,1 tkinson — The , Jut ion Office Is 
down Prince’s Street. 

2493a. Mr. Booth. ■<— Were there not several 
bodies of police in different parts, of O’Comiell 
Street from an earlier hour ? — Yes, there were 
police at the Post Office and other places as usual 
in other parts of the day. 

2494. You were not there before half-past 
eleven ? — No. 

2495. What was the condition of the street at 
half-past eleven ? — The normal condition. 

2496. When did it change? — Between half- 
past twelve and twenty to one. I noticed a con- 
siderable change then. 

2497. Was there a change in Prince’s Street 
then? — Not so much. 

2498. Is it not a tiny little thoroughfare, 
with only a small entry to go out at the back? — 
Yes, a small entry at the back of it. You can 
get to Abbey Street out of it. 

2499. The broadest place is the wide entrance 
in Sackville Street? — Yes, down from that to the 
Freeman’s Journal Office. 

2500. Then you were standing at the broadest 
part ? — Yes. 

2501. Between that and the other end you 
could not pass out except one at a time ? — Tlmee 
or four abreast could pass out by way of the pas- 
sage next to Fitzgerald’s into Abbey Street. 
There is a passage there which leads from Prince’s 
Street to Abbey Street. There is plenty of room 
in it. 

2502. Do you think three or four big hand- 
some men like_ you could walk abreast through it ? 
— They could — I am not a very big man — they 
could without very much difficulty. 

2503. I wish I was as good-looking. Would 
any riotous body be likely .to run into Prince’s 
Street when you were there with these other men 
at the entrance if they mean mischief? — They 
would be likely to do so, because they wex - e cut 
off by the police in the street, the police in Sack- 
ville Street. 

2504. They would run through out of the way 
of the other police? — Yes. 

2505. If they could go anywhere else, would 
they not be much more glad to go anywhere else 
than near you? — If the police are dealing with a 
riot, and the police are converging from every 
point, they could not get away, and they would 
rush anywhere they could to carry out then- 
purpose. 

2506. Like rats in a trap, with the purpose of 
escaping ? — I would not describe it 1 * like rats in 
a trap.” 

2507. What was their purpose, was it the pur- 
pose of running away? — To force their way up- 
on the police, I expect. 

2508'. To get through the police who were 
coming from all sides uDon them? — In a riot- 
breaking out and the police forming up, and 
the police coming, upon the rioters, they would 
become converging . 

2509. You said just now that they tried to 
get away past- you to effect their purpose? — 
That is not the effect of my words. I said if 
a riot had broken, out, and the , police became 
converged, they would seek a way out of it, 
and would fly down the street when the police 
began to suppress the riot. 

2610. In other words they would effect their 
purpose of escaping? — You are trying to draw 
an inference from the words “to effect their 
purpose.” I did not say that the effect of 
that was to escape. 
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2511- I do not want inferences. I want evi- 
dence. Didn’t you use the phrase “ to effect 
their purpose”? — -Yes; that purpose might be 
to make an attack on the Nation Office. 

2512. What do you consider was the pur- 
pose of the people who rushed across Sackville 
Street and tried to get past your men ? I 
could not say what was in their minds. 

2513. Did they effect their purpose?— I could 
not say what their purpose was. 

2514.. Do you say they were trying to escape 
out of the street? — I would not. Some might 
be therei through the turmoil. I do not say 
that the majority of the people there were going 
there to escape. 

2515. How many people got into Prince’s 
Street do you consider? — There would not be 
very many, because the police prevented them.. 

2516. The police were right across the front? — 
Yes. 

2517. How many police were across the front 
of Prince’s Street? — There were 20 men and 
two sergeants. 

2518. 22 men. How many feet is it across? 

. — I should say about 8 or 10 yards. I have not 
measured it. It might be more or less. 

2519. Had these 22 men and a sergeant got 
batons with them? — They had. 

2520. Had they drawn them? — Some of them 
had. The majority of them had. 

2521. What weapons had the people got who 
were trying to get into Prince’s Street? — I 
could not say. I found the hurley on the street. 
I could not say whether it was used or not. 
I did not take particular notice to see whether 
they had weapons or not. 

2522. You do not know whether it dropped 
out of the Metropole window? — I did not see 
anything drop from the Metropole window. 

2523. The only thing you saw was this stick 
after the thing was over? — Yes. 

2524. Do you suggest that a number of Dub- 
lin citizens went with sticks to try to get through 
22 policemen with drawn batons in Prince’s 
Street? — I do not say that. I found the hur- 
ley and I consider it had, at any rate, some 
significance. 

2525. Do you think it came out of the Metro- 
pole? — I could not say. I found it in the 
street. It might have come out of the Metro- 
pole. 

Mr. Powell, k.c., made an observation which 
was not distinct. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Be quiet, please. 

Mr. Powell, k.c., made another indistinct re- 
mark. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. Handel Booth made 
no interruption during the direct evidence, and 
I request you not to interrupt. 

2526. Mr. Handel Booth,, M.P. Thank you. 
Did you notice any other weapon that showed 
any sign of rioting ? — No, except the stones I 
saw in the street previous to going to Prince’s 
Street. 

2527. Did you see any stones in the hands 
of these people who tried to get into Prince’s 
Street? — No; I did not. 

2528. Prince’s Street is immediately opposite 
the Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

2529. Could there be a better place from 
which to see what was done at the entrance to 
Prince’s Street than from the balcony of the 
Imperial Hotel? — Not except you were actually 
in Prince’s Street. You would see persons who 
were actually in Prince’s Street better if you 
were immediately upon the ground. 

2530. You could see and feel better? — — 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Is that proper? 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — Don’t waste any observa- 
tions please. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Try to keep a tight rein. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I will try to keep both 
parties in their places. 

2531. Mr. Booth, M.P. — You could see and 
feel better what was happening down in 
Prince’s Street? — A person who was immediately 
upon thef ground 'would see better than any 
person at a distance. I would say that. 

.2532. Would you not think a spectator would 
get a better view who would be cn the hotel 
balcony than if he was inside and in the middle 
of a melee of tall policemen six feet high ? — I 
could not say that. 

2533. Any. spectator who wanted to get an 
impartial view would not see it better from the 
balcony of the hotel than -if he was in the 
middle of the crowd ; can you honestly say that ? 
— I could not say that. 

2534. Do you deny that from the balcony of 
the Imperial Hotel one would be in an excel- 
lent position to see what took place in Prince’s 
Street? — I do not deny it; I have expressed no 
opinion upon it. 

2535. You dp not deny it. You went to the 
Imperial Hotel and you are not able to say what 
happened at the corner of Prince’s Street whilst 
you were inside? — Very little could have hap- 
pened until I got back there. 

2536. You can give no evidence of what took 
place whilst you were in the hotel? — I could 
not. 

2537. When you came out of the hotel what 
were you doing. Had you taken part in the 
arrest? — No; I had not When I saw the 
prisoner in custody I returned in front of the 
escort. 

2538. And you went there separate from the 
escort party ? — Yes. 

2539. Did you come out of the hotel by the 
door in the street?; — Yes. 

2540. What exactly did you see then when 
you went to Prince’s Street, just directly across ? 
— I saw the police dispersing the crowd in the 
street. 

2541. When you came out? — Yes. 

2542. Were batons drawn? — Yes. 

2543. Were they striking anyone? — I saw no 
person struck. The police were very active in 
the crowd with their batons. I did not see 
anyone struck. 

2544. Were they near enough to strike?— In 
some cases they were, and in more cases they 
were not. 

2545. Some were close; they were near 
enough to strike? — They were. 

2546. Would it not be correct to say they 
were 8 to 10 feet away from the police at this 
time? — They might in some oases. From my 
point of view they were close to the police and 
the people were mixed up. 

2547. The police had attacks to meet qn 
coming out of the hotel? — Yes. 

2548. Did you see anybody try to creep 
through their legs to get away from them? — I 
did not. 

2549. What were the people doing ? — They 
were scattered about getting away. I saw 
stones thrown in front of the police going along. 

2550. They were trying to get . away — in 
which direction? — Going every way they could 

2551. Up and down and across? — Yes. 

2552. Seine ran across to Prince’s Street? — 
Yes. 

2553. Some ran to the Post Office?— Yes. 

2554. Some to the Pillar, some towards the 
Gray statue, helter skelter in every direction ? 
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— I would say the whole of them were more or 
less forced away by the police in the form of a 
wave. 

2555. Did the people who were forced away 
in the form of a wave meet other bodies of 
police? — TEey might have. 

2556. Did’nt they, in every direction as they 
ran, meet bodies of police, some dowii, some up, 
and some across? — Oh, yes; they could have. 

2557. Therefore the people, whether rioters or 
not, were in between those bodies of police ? — I 
would say yes. They got mixed with them. 

2558. They were doing their best to get away 
from them, were they not? — I could not say that. 

2559. Do you think they wanted to stay there? 
— I could not say. 

2560. Had the police who were going the 
opposite way, had they batons drawn ? — I did not 
see. 

2561. The people were driven off by the police? 
— Yes, they did. 

2562. Did you notice the kind of .people who 
were running ? — The respectable people were try- 
ing to get away. The rough class did not seem to 
be in any great hurry. They were people with 
red hand badges, a great many of them in the 
crowd. I noticed that they were trying to 
shelter among the more respectable people in the 
crowd, and I believe they had a great deal to do 
with many people being knocked down in the 
stampede. 

2563. The men with the “ red hand ” were 
trying to shelter behind peaceably disposed in- 
dividuals ? — Yes. 

2564. Is it usual for a majority to try to 
shelter behind a minority. Does that mean that 
there was a small number of respectable people, 
and the red hand crowd tried to shelter, behind 
these people ? — I mean to say there were more 
people who had the ‘ ‘ red hand ” than people 
who had not. 

2565. There were more people who lia-d the 
red hand badge? — Yes. 

2566. The majority were trying to hide behind 
the backs, or shelter under the wings of the 
minority? — Yes, and on that account a lot 
of respectable people were knocked about there. 

2567. What were the respectable people in that 
trouble trying to do ? — Trying . to pass through 
and get along on their way, and they were 
assisted by the police in doing so, as far as pos- 
sible. 

2568. Would it be possible that, in trying to 
do so, they tried to dodge between a policeman’s 
legs ? — I did not see anyone dodge between a 
policeman’s legs. 

2569. There were police on every side. What 
were they to do ; they had not got flying machines 
to get out? — I would object to the statement 
that there were police on every side. There were 
places of exit. The police were in big bodies, 
and there were several passages between them. 

2570. And if peaceable citizens who had got 
the red hand people amongst them got between 
two opposing bands of police, what did they try 
to do? — They were allowed to pass through. 

2571. What were they trying to do? — I do not 
say trying. They were allowed, so far as the 
police could do, to pass through. 

2572. They were trying to escape? — They were 
allowed to escape. 

2573. When the police saw them trying to 
escape they assisted them? — They did. 

2574. They only left inside the rough people ? 
— Yes. 

2575. They were left inside between two large 
bodies of police; why didn’t the police arrest 
them?— They could not arrest their assailants. 


Nobody there could, I could not. [They were 
too far away to get near them. 

2576. Did any member of the Force arrest a 
single man with the red hand badge that 
morning? — None of my party arrested any. 

2577. No one was arrested in Sackville Street 
so far as you know?— Not that I know. 

2578. Why didn’t you do your duty and arrest 
the rioters?— I did not get near anyone that I 
saw committing an offence. 

2579. Why didn’t your men, having allowed 
the peaceable citizens to escape with the assist- 
ance of the police, and only left the rioters, with 
the red hand badge between two masses of police, 
why didn’t they arrest them. They could not 
arrest them. They got away too quick. They 
made their escape through the respectable body 
of people that were there. 

2580. Is that the only explanation you can 
give ? — Yes, that is the only explanation I can 
give. 

2581. You said, I think, that you heard a 
crash of glass?- — Yes. 

2582. Did you see any stone-throwing then? — 
I was inside at that time. 

2583. At any time did you see a stone thrown? 
— I did. 

2584. Was it thrown at your men, or in which 
direction? — I could not say. The street was a 
dense mass of people then. I could not specify 
an individual then. 

2585. Where did the stone come from? — The 
centre of the street. 

2586. Where was it thrown to? — On towards 
the police, in all directions. 

2587. You could not throw one stone in all 
directions? — I saw more stones than one. 

2588. How many ? — I would say stones. I could 
not say how many. I could not count stones 
thrown in a crowd. 

2589. Were they thrown from the middle of 
the street in all directions ?— They were. 

2590. You do not agree with the statement- 
that the stones were thrown principally in the 
direction of the hotel door ? — They were prin- 
cipally. I saw other stones that were thrown, 

2591. A number were thrown towards the hotel 
door ? — Yes. 

2592. Any towards Prince’s Street?— I under- 
stand there was. I did not see them thrown. 
We will get that in evidence later on. 

2593. We may get a lot in evidence later 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — A sk the question. 

.Mr. Booth, m.p. — The 'stones which you did see 
were thrown from the middle of the street?— I 
would say so. 

2594. Were they thrown up the street towards 
Nelson Pillar?— Some of the crowd was facing 
Nelson Pillar. Some threw stones in that direc- 
tion. 

2595. The opposite way from which Mr. Lar- 
kin was coming ?— There was a crowd of police 
there, you know. 

2596. These stones you saw thrown from the 
middle of the street towards the Nelson Pillar, 
although Larkin was taken the other way towards 
the bridge ? — There was a body of police there at 
at that time. 

2597. Were there any stones thrown at the 
Post Office? — I do not know. There might have 
been. I did not see them. 

2598. Did you notice any women in the crowd 
that morning ? — I saw several women. 

2599. Did you see men with straw hats?— 
Every kind of hats. 
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2600., Every . kind of hats in the street ?— Yes, 
J saw various kinds of head dress. 

, 2601. At half-past one?— Yes.: 

2602. Did you see any of these hats and caps 
left on the street after it was cleai-ed? — I did;. 

2603. Did you see any boys picking up straw 
hats and women’s hats? — I saw them: on the 
street ; I don’t know who picked them up. 

2604. None of your men picked them up? — 
No. 

2605. Why didn’t you take care of the property 
of the citizens of Dublin lying in the street?— If 
people, after the clearing of a street in a riot, 
leave articles like that, I do not think it is the 
duty of the police' to go after them and see what 
is left after them. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object to’ that question 
owing to its ridiculousness. You cannot be 
carrying on this mountebank business. 

2606. Mr. Booth, m.p. — You saw these hats 
and things lying on the around? — I did see them. 

2607. Did yqu remove them ? — I did hot. 

2608. You did not? — No. 

2609. You saw them lying there when the 
police had cleared the streets, aild the police knew 
the crowd had all gone away? — Yes. 

2610. Still you did not tell any man off to 
collect this property? — No. 

2611. - Did you, or any of your men, kick these 
hats and caps about? — No. No one kicked them 
in my presence. 

2612. When you saw the crowd, when you came 
out of the door of the hotel, you say they were 
trying to get at the prisoner? — Yes. 

2613. To shake hands with him do you think? 
—Which ? 

2614. To congratulate him, to shake hands with 
him, or to hiss and jeer him ? — Hissing and booh- 
ing they Were at the time. There was nothing 
in the way of congratulation. I do not think it 
was for the prisoner. It was the escort. 

2615. They were hissing and boohing the escort? 
— I am quite sure of that. 

2616. Trying to get near the escort ? — I would 
say so. 

2617. What was the object? — I cannot express 
an opinion upon that. I do not know. I could 
not say what was in the minds of the people. I 
saw a rough, riotous element. 

2618. A rough, riotous element tried to get 
near the escort and the prisoner? — Yes. 

2619. Was there any shout of rescue, or any 
remark of the kind in your hearing ? — I could not 
not say whether it was or not. It could have 
been without my hearing it. 

2620. Was there anything to indicate that the 
crowd was about to rescue the prisoner ? — I could 
not see any other purpose in rushing toward the 
police escort over the street. 

2621. No other suggestion crossed your mind ; 
you came to the conclusion that they saw you were 
arresting Larkin, and they were trying to rescue' 
him ? — Yes ; I think that was so. 

2622. This is your deposition? — Yes. 

2623. Your name is Andrew Lawlor. You 
gave evidence before Mr. Drury ?- — I did; 

2624. And does not the deposition conclude with 
these words: “There was no attempt to rescue 
the defendant”? — I have not said there was 
any attempt to rescue him. 

2625. You are same Mr. Lawlor who, swore 
that ? — I have not said there was any attempt' to 
rescue him. 

2626. Are you the same individual who swore 
that?— Yes. 

262.7. How long did you remain in the street?— 
I was in the street until half-past eleven that 
night, excepting two or three intervals for refresh- 
ment. 


2628. Who was your superior officer ?— Superin- 
tendent Murphy. 

2629. Who was the chief officer in rank who . 
was on the street that day? — Sir John Ross is my 
chief officer. 

2630. Did you see him in the street that day? — 
Yes. 

2631. What time was it about? — Two, or three 
minutes after the street being cleared. 

2632. Two or, three minutes after the street 
was cleared you saw Sir John Ross, the Chief of 
the Police, in the street ?—-' Yes. 

2633. What was he doing? — Passing along 
through the street. 

2634. He did not stay to give any orders in 
your own vicinity? — He gave no orders then, 
nor to my men that were in the street. I don’t 
think I am bound to answer questions as to what 
passed between me and my superior officer. 

2635. Did he stay to give any orders in your 
hearing, or he might stop to speak to anyone or 
to you? 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I object to this. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You can answer of not, just 
as you chose. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — This is a matter between Sir 
John Ross and the police. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have no power to compel 
him to answer. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I advise you not to answer 
this question. 

2636. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Did you see the Assis- 
tant Commissioner in the street on this day? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I advise you not to answer 
the question. 

2637. Mr. Booth, m.p. — Are you prepared to 
make any statement as to the instructions you 
got on that morning? — No, sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I advise you not to answer 
that question. Listen to me, and take my ad- 
vice, please. 

2638. Mr. Booth, m.p.— Will you make any 
statement as to any instructions you gave your 
men that day? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I have not the slightest ob- 
jection to the witness stating what instructions 
he gave his men. 

Witness. — I instructed my men not to allow 
any riotous or rough mob to force their way 
down Prince’s Street, and to protect the office 
of the Nation.. They were posted there for that. 

2639. Did you address any word of caution to 
them about remaining calm ? — Oh, yes : they had 
been cautioned on going on for duty in the 
morning. They had instructions. 

2640. Did you give them that caution on any-' 
body’s request ? — Their chief officer was there in 
charge at the time and gave the instructions, and 
it was carried out. 

2641. What is his name ?— Superintendent 
Murphy. 

2642. He gave instructions to your men and 
yourself, the men under your direction ? — Yes. 

2643. Were you asked to distinguish between 
rioters and peaceable citizens in case trouble 
came ?— Yes. 

2644. You carried these instructions out?' — As 
far as possible, yes. 

2645 . Did you see any peaceable citizens struck 
that day ? — No, I did not. 

2646. Did you see' any policemen struck that 
day? — I could not say I did. 

2647. Did you see anybody try to strike a 
policeman that day in Sackyille Street?— No. 

2648. Do you remember — were you actually 
present with Sergeant Richardson in Prince’s 
Street when this scene finally terminated, when 
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tlie last man came out, or the last woman ; were 
you there when the incident finished? — I was. 

2649. What kind of individual was the last 
person who came out of Prince's Street through 
the cordon of police into Sackville Street? — I 
could not say. 

2650. You do not remember ? — No. 

2651. Was he a- stripling about 16 or 17 years 
of age? — I did not see anyone 16 or 17 years of 
age there. There might have been. 

2652. Didn’t you see a boy crawling through 
the legs of a policeman, and struck on the head 
when trying to get through the policeman’s legs? 
— No. 

Mr. Powell , k.c. — I object. 

Witness . — I have no objection to answer that, 
because I did not see it. 

2653. Mr. Booth, m.p. — D o you remember, 
towards the close of the scene in Prince’s Street, 
about six or seven youths being last of the crowd 
along Prince’s Street, with the police between 
them and Sackville Street. Do you remember 
getting them down to about half-a-dozen ? 
[.4 pause]. Will you answer the question? — I 
do not understand the question you asked me. 

2654. The crowd of people in Prince’s Street 
go down finally, of course ; the place had got 
empty; do you remember it getting down to the 
last four or five ? — I remember that it was prac- 
tically clear, being normal. 

2655. The last four or five came out? — Yes. 

2656. Was one of these a man who wore the 
red hand ? — I could not say. 

2657. Did you look? — I did not. 

2658. Would it not have been easy for 22 men, 
sergeants and constables, to see whether the last 
four .or five were wearing the red hand badge ? — 
I would, if they were taking particular notice of 
them. 

2659. If one of them had been rioting it would 
have been easy to arrest him ? — It would. 

2660. How did the last four or five get out of 
Princes Street into Sackville Street? — They left 
the same as anyone else. 

2661. Were their heads split open as they left? 
— I did not see anyone struck on the head. 

2662. Did you see anyone struck between the 
shoulders or on the legs? — No. 

2663. Did you see anyone struck at all? — No. 
I saw- the police active with their batons in the 
crowd . They might have struck people, but I did 
not see them struck. 

2664. I am dealing with the people coming out 
of Princes Street into Sackville Street through 
the cordon of your men ; do you say none of these 
were struck ? — I saw no one struck. 

2665. Did you at any time on that day give an 
order to draw batons? — No. 

2666. Did you hear any such order given? — 
No. 

2667. Did you see them in use? — I did. 

2668. Did you take any part in any baton 
charge yourself? — No, except the one in Princes 
Street. I consider it was absolutely necessary for 
the police to have had their batons both outside 
the hotel in Sackville Street and in Prince’s 
Street for their protection. 

2669. Did you use a baton yourself : did you 
take part? — I did not use a baton. I do not 
carry a baton. 

2670. I thought you were a sergeant; you are 
an inspector; you don’t carry one? — No. 

2671. Your men used batons at the corner of 
Prince’s Street? — I had charge of that. 

2672. You approved of that? — Yes. 

2673. Why didn’t they arrest some individual? 
—The crowd dispersed too quickly; they had not 
time. 


2674. If the crowd dispersed quickly why did 
you use batons to make them go ? — I daresay that 
was the eect of dispersing a crowd. 

2675. It was; why didn’t you arrest some 
rioters ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — He has answered it three 
times. I. object to this waste of time. 

2676. Mr. Booth, m.p.— Did you see any old 
man in the crowd ? — No. 

2677. Did you see any peaceably disposed citi- 
zens upon the ground at all ?— I saw several on 
the ground who had been knocked down in the 
stampede. 

2678. Did you help any of them up? — No; 
they got up themselves. 

2679. Did you see any policeman help up any 
peaceable citizen who was on the ground? — No; 
They did not wait for the police to reach them. 
They got up and went away. 

2680. And got away in the absence of the force 
of police ? — I did not see any absence of the force 
of police. After the conflict at the corner of 
Prince’s Street, when the riot was over the 
people got up and went away. I did not see 
anyone interfered with otherwise. 

2681. A number of these men wore the red 
hand badge? — Yes. 

2682. Do you know that the Union men 
marched off to Fairview that morning? — I heard 
that a small party of them did. 

2683. You think the bulk of them were ; n 
Sackville Street? — Oh, yes. 

2684. What part? — Generally through the 
street, particularly in the neighbourhood of the 
Pillar and round the General Post Office, converg- 
ing around Earl Street. 

2685. You were at the corner of the Post 
Office ? — In Prince’s Street, down a short dis- 
tance. 

2686. That is the entrance to the Post Office, 
is it not? — Yes. 

2687. You were at the entrance to the Post 
Office?— Yes. 

2688. Did you see these alleged red hand badge 
men collected near the Post Office that morning ? 
— I did not see them collected; they assembled 
about the Pillar. They kept on a moving mass, 
not in a solid body, more or less moving round 
so as not to attract too much notice. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object to this. It is going 
over the same thing round and round. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — Not from this witness. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I think you have already 
cross-examined him on that with reference to 1 
Prince’s Street. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I never asked him with re- 
gard to these men who were actually wearing the 
red hand badge, and moving about at this point. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I thought you did. 

2689. Mr. Booth, m.p. — These men congre- 
gated in front of the Post Office with the red 
hand badge — why didn’t you move them away? — 
They were moving. They kept moving; they never 
remained stationary in one spot. They were 
round the Pillar and Earl Street and Henry 
Street, and round about. 

2690. How many were there? — When they 
rushed up to the hotel, I should say 200 or 300. 

2691. Did they all rush from the one quarter? 
— Round the Pillar. I would not say that they 
all came from a particular point. They came 
from different points, from the front of the Post 
Office and round the Pillar on both sides. 

2692. They moved about so as not to attract 
attention? — Not to attract particular attention. 

2693. That is why they wore the red hand 
badge ? — I cannot account why they wore it. They 
were not all there are in Dublin. I say for that- 
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Re-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


2694. How many red band badgers are there 
in Dublin?— Upwards of 10,000, according to 
what I see in the Press. 

2695. It is very hard to draw them all some- 
times ? — Yes. 

2696. On an occasion of a riot in the street, 
when the police are obliged to disperse a riotous 
mob, is there time for policemen to stop to take 
up everybody that falls down? — Not at all; it 
would be impossible. 

2697. You were asked if this was a fine day, a 
suitable day, and a proper day for people to be 
moving about Sackville Street, and a natural 
and appropriate thing ? — Yes. 

2698. It is a proper thing and a natural thing 
for people to be assembled and walking about in an 
area that is proclaimed ? — No, it is not. 

2699. Was there any other, in fact every other, 
street in Dublin open for pedestrians to walk 
about in the sunshine except Sackville Street? — 
Yes. 

. 2700. Every other street. There was nothing 
to prevent people going to any other part?— 
No. 

2701. It was well known Sackville Street was a 
proclaimed area on that day? — Yes, it had been 
published in the evening papers and the papers 
of the day before, and the notice was posted up 
on the walls. 

2702. Do you believe these people gathering in 
the street, and knowing about the publication of 
the proclamation, came there to see and enjoy 
the sunshine ? — The majority of them did not. 

2703. When a riot is in progress, and people 
who are rioting are being dispersed, is it very 
often impossible to effect arrests? — It is. 

2704. They scatter very quickly? — That is my 
experience. 

2705. The principal object of the police in this 
case was to disperse a riotous mob?- — -That is the 
chief duty. 

2706. If the police, when dispersing a riotous 
mob, stopped to arrest prisoners, there would be 
a grave danger of rescues and further riots? — 
Oh, yes; I would consider it practically useless 
when suppressing a riot. 

2707. If people who had been engaged in riot- 
ing were arrested it would be practically useless 
to suppress a riot? — Certainly. 

2708. You were asked about your deposition 
and I will put in the whole of it now. The 
deposition is made evidence bv the questions in 
cross-examination. It is as follows: — “I was 
on duty in charge of a body of police about 1.30 
p.m. on 31st August. I was stationed at corner 
of Prince’s Street; about 1.20 p.m. I heard a 
loud cheering and I looked towards the Imperial 
Hotel and I saw the defendant come outside the 
window on the balcony. Superintendent Mur- 
phy was then at the door of the hotel speaking 
to the boy in charge of the door. I turned 
across when I saw Superintendent Murphy enter 
the hotel, then I (saw) Larkin on the balcony. 
I couldn’t hear if he spoke. Before I entered 
the hotel a large crowd cheering rushed in the 
direction of the hotel shouting ‘ Good old Lar- 
kin.’ I entered the hotel, and while in the 
hotel, a couple of minutes or less, after I entered, 
I heard a crash of glass outside and boohing and 
cheering. I came out and saw the crowd booh- 
ing, groaning and shouting. The police were 
mixed up with the crowd clearing them, when the 
police appeared with the defendant. Then the 
police drew their batons and forced back the 
crowd. I then saw stones being thrown towards 
the pillar — several stones. The police w ® re 
urging the crowd towards the pillar. The police 


had taken defendant then towards O’Connell 
Bridge. I saw a number of people, some of whom 
wore the Transport Badge, going towards Prince’s 
Street. A good number of the crowd wore the 
badge. A good number of the people were of the 
working class. I found a wooden hurley on the 
street after the crowd had been chased towards 
the pillar, near the end of Prince’s Street. I 
left it inside the railings for four or five minutes 
till I got my men together, and when I got back 
it was gone. Cross-examined: — I saw only one 

window broken; there might have been more. 
Defendant was very quiet. I saw no stone- 
throwing up to the time I entered the hotel. 
When I came out of the hotel the police had 
their batons drawn and men ready for action. I 
heard the crash of glass before that and the 
stones were going at the time. I told the police 
to put back the crowd, but I didn’t order them 
to draw batons ” ? That is correct. 

•2709. That is the story you told? — Yes ; I 
made a deposition in the Police Court and was 
cross-examined by Mr. Hanna, K.C. 

2710. “ There was no attempt to rescue defend- 
ant ” ? — No. 

2711. Was that by reason of the action of the 
police in preventing the crowd getting near the 
escort? — Yes. 

2712. So far as you could observe from the 
crowd, was its demeanour hostile at that time to 
the police? — Yes. 

2713. Was it after that neriod of time you then 
saw stones thrown from the crowd in the direc- 
tion of the police who were in Prince’s Street? — 
It was. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I wish to point out that 
though this deposition was read word for word 
the last sentence was not read. It was word for 
word read with the exception of the last sentence. 

2714. Mr. Commissioner Henry, k.c. — Have 
you a certified copy? 

Mr. Poxcell, k.c. — The very last thing I said 
was — “Was there any attempt to rescue the 
prisoner.” Did I not say that? The last ques- 
tion I asked him was about that. 

Mr. Booth, m.p.—' The words are—” There was 
no attempt to rescue the defendant.” 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The last question I asked 
him was about that. 

Mr. Booth , m.p. — What I want to point out is 
this. The whole of the document was read 
straightforwardly from beginning to end with the 
exception of that sentence. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — But, Mr. Booth, I have it 
clearly in my mind that he did read it, and Mr . 
Powell asked him two questions about it, and 
one of them was — “Was the reason that there 
was no attempt at rescue because the police kept 
off the crowd?” 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — If the deposition goes on the 
notes with the last sentence omitted — - — 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You may be quite certain 
that the deposition that goes on the notes will 
be a certified copy. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Pardon me. This is a per- 
sonal matter, and I want to explain. This gentle- 
man suggests that I did not read the last sentence 
of the deposition in connection with an attempt 
at rescue. I say that not only did I read it, but 
I said, “You swore that there was no attempt 
at rescue ?” 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You are under a misappre- 
hension, Mr. Booth, in that respect. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Oh, no. It is not a mis- 
apprehension. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— N ext witness. 

Mr. Booth, m.p.— I have read the deposition 
M 
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very clearly, and I am ready to apologise if I am 
wrong. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have it clearly in our 
minds. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — He repeats it now. It is a 
most humiliating thing to have any controversies 
with a blackguard like that. 

Mr. Henry, ic.c. — We have ruled very clearly 
as regards that matter, but you should not use 
that expression. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. — I don’t know whether you 
would like me to speak to you personally before I 
go. I would like to explain why I retire. 
Yesterday, under great difficulty, I followed out 
your suggestion, and I wished to place before the 
police, as you know, my own statement of what 
took place. Your suggestion was, and I think 
you are right, that I ought rather to indicate in 
cross-examination what my points are. I would 
have preferred to have boldly made my own state- 
ment, so that when the police gave evidence 
they would know what exactly they had to 
reply to. I think that was the fairest course. 
You thought it better for me to indicate that 
rather in cross-examination. I am not accus- 
tomed to the practice of the Courts, and I have 
tried to do my best under the most extraordinary 
difficulties. Some of the answers of the witnesses 
I could not catch owing to the conversation that 
was being carried on around me, and I was in- 
terrupted scores of times. I was personally 
abused, but I still struggled on, and I was hoping 
that repentance would come with the night, and 
I came here to-day, and I have been making 
another effort. This is the first witness, and this 
is the first witness that has described a scene 
that I saw myself with intense vividness, and I 
thought that, perhaps, if I cross-examined this 
witness that would satisfy me rather than that 
I should put my points in detail. I have come to 
the conclusion that the police are trying to pre- 
vent me cross-examining, and that there is a 
deliberate attempt to prevent and deprive me of 
the information that I wished by cross-examina- 
tion to elicit. I am only here in the public 
interest, and not from choice. I am here as a 
supporter of the Government at Dublin Castle, 
and my own view in coming here was to openly 


state before the police what hundreds of citizens 
are saying behind their backs. I think I might 
have been treated with courtesy. The last 
remark made by the spokesman of the police, and 
made in the presence of the Chief Commissioner 
and the Assistant Commissioner and the police, 
and without any rebuke, makes it impossible for 
me to remain in this tainted atmosphere any 
longer. 

Mr. Booth, m.p. , then left the Court. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Will you allow me to say 
something in reply to what has just been stated, 
as I have been personally involved in this matter. 
I have received my instructions from Mr. Gerald 
Byrne, Solicitor for the police, and I am here 
to protect them. I didn’t object to a single ques- 
tion put by Mr. Booth to the witness he has been 
cross-examining for three-quarters of an hq,ur, 
but when that gentleman took upon himself to 
state to this Court in public that I suppressed 
part of the depositions — which is just about as 
shady a thing as Counsel could do — when he took 
it upon himself to say that I wilfully suppressed 
portion of a document, which he considered to be 
a most important part of the document, then I 
say that that was an accusation against me which 
has not been made against me before by any pro- 
fessional man during my long time at the Bar, 
and it remained for Mr. Booth to do it. It was 
made deliberately, and instead of withdrawing 
it, as he might have done, he repeated it, even 
when shown he was wrong, and I then made an 
observation which was absolutely justified and 
called for; and I am not prepared to withdraw 
one word of it. If Mr. Booth is prepared to 
withdraw his charge against me, and the way I 
am conducting my business here, I will consider 
what I will do, but until that is done I refuse to 
withdraw one single word of what I said. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have expressed our 
opinion with reference to the question of the read- 
ing of the deposition, and certainly we have given 
Mr. Booth every latitude in the course of his 
cross-examination. We regret that he has seen 
it fit to leave the Court. He has had every oppor- 
tunity, and if he doesn’t choose to avail of it 
he has only himself to blame. We will proceed 
with the Inquiry as before. 


Inspector Carey, D.M.P., examined. 


2715. Mr. Atkinson. — Were you in Sackville 
Street on Sunday, 31st of August? — Yes. 

2716. Were you immediately under the com- 
mand of Superintendent Murphy? — Yes. 

2717. And were you not stationed in Sackville 
Street? — I was in charge of a party of two 
sergeants and 25 constables at the corner of Middle 
Abbey Street and Lower Sackville Street. 

2718. When did you take up that position ? — 
At 11.30 a.m. 

2719. And did you remain in that position for 
a considerable time? — I remained on duty in 
charge of that party until 11.30 that night, with 
intervals for meals. 

2720. Now, at 11.30, when you came into the 
street, what was the condition of traffic in the 
street? — It appeared to be in its usual condition. 

2721. Did you notice at a later hour in the 
morning a large concourse of people coming into 
the street? — Yes ; some time after one o’clock the 
people began to gather along the west side of 
Sackville Street. 

2722. From what source did these people come? 
— Well, the majority of them appeared to come 
from the direction of O’Connell Bridge and Eden 
Quay. 


2723. Did you know the class of persons that 
they were? — They were distinctly of the working 
class. 

2724. Had they any badges? — Some of them 
had. 

2725. And about one o’clock or thereabouts would 
you say what was the number of these people who 
were on the street at that hour ? — Well, the number 
would be greater than would have been there that 
hour any other Sunday. 

2726. Would they resemble the class of people that 
you would expect to see there on any other Sunday ? — 
No ; I noticed that they were distinctly a different 
class to those that 1 used to see there on any other 
Sunday. 

2727. Did they congregate on the west side of 
Sackville Street ? — Well, they didn’t actually stop. 
They kept stroking along the footways in two’s and 
three’s and four’s. 


2728. And where did they seem to assemble 
mostly ? — In front of the Pillar and the General Post 
Office. They were walking about there and the corner 
of Henry Street and apast the Pillar towards Henry 
Street and Earl Street. 

2729. And there was a dense, large, massed crowd ? 
—Yes. 
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2730. Now, up till 1.20 or 1.30 was there any excite- 
ment in the street apart from the crowd ? — Oh, no. 

2731- Did you see Mr. Larkin appearing on the 
balcony of the Imperial Hotel ? — I saw the figure of 
a man appearing on the balcony of. the Imperial 
Hotel. _ 

2732. Were you in Henry Street or Middle Abbey 
gtreet ? — At the comer of Saclcville Street and Abbey 
Street. 

2733. When you saw the man appearing on the 
balcony of the Hotel did the crowd make any rush ? — 
Previous to that Superintendent Murphy had just 
informed me that he had heard it rumoured that Mr. 
Laikin was about to address a meeting from the 
balcony of the Imperial Hotel. He stated to Inspector 
Lawlor and myself that as he knew the manager of 
the hotel, he was going across to make inquiries from 
him. 

2734. When he did appear on the balcony, what 
was the condition of the crowd ? — The first indication 
when 1 looked towards the balcony was that I heard 
some shouting, and then I looked around in the 
direction of Nelson’s Pillar and the balcony. I saw a 
figure, and then at that moment the crowd around 
the General Post Office and Nelson’s Pillar made a 
rush from that direction across Saclcville Street and 
towards the Imperial Hotel. 

2735. At that time did you see any stones thrown ? 
— No, not at that time. 

2736. But you saw a distinct rush from the corner 
of the Pillar and the General Post Office towards the 
hotel ?— Oh, yes ; and as they got into the centre 
of the street they seemed to form into a solid mass. 

2737. And did they reach near the hotel at that 
time ?■ — Yes. 

2738. Did you see from where you were stationed 
in Middle Abbey Street any effort 'made by the police 
outside the hotel to put back that crowd ? — Not at 
that time. 

2739. When did you notice that attempt ?— At 
the moment I saw the rush across Saclcville Street, 

I formed my men into two-deep formation and 
marched them up Saclcville Street. I had two 
sergeants and twenty -five constables of the D.M.P. 
and R.I.C. After marching them up, I extended 
them into single file from Abbey Street to the Metro - 
pole Hotel. 

2740. When you did that, was your attention 
called to the condition of things outside the hotel ?- ■ 
When I had drawn up my men, I looked over and the 
crowd seemed to have increased greatly in numbers. 

2741. Did you then notice stones being fired ?— 
Not exactly at that time, but a little later and on 
looking again I saw a crowd rushing back from the 
Imperial Hotel side and some of them going in the 
direction of Nelson’s Pillar and the General Post 
Office, and others went along in the direction of 
Middle Abbey Street. 

2742. And did some come over to the extreme side 
of Saclcville Street ?— Yes, and it was at that time 
on the far side I saw the stones bopping off the pave- 
ment. 

2743. And did you offer resistance to them at all 
then ? — No, not at that time. 

2744. Do you simply allow them to get inside you 
and get away ? — Yes. 

2745. And give them the means- to escape— to 

get away ? — Yes. , , . . , 

2746. And the crowd that was pushed back from 
the Hotel dispersed in several directions .—Yes. 

2747. Did you see Larkin being brought out in 
custody ? — About the time that the crowd had got 


to the centre of the street, I saw Superintendents 
Murphy and Kiernan marching from the door of the 
Imperial Hotel with the prisoner between them. 
At that time the crowd at the back of my men were 
increasing, and at the time the pressure was being 
brought on some of the men made an attempt to get 
through my line of men, but I directed them to keep 
together and under no circumstances were they to- 
allow the crowd to break through my line. 

2748. When Larkin came out between Superin- 
tendents Murphy and Kiernan, did you see the 
escort pass down the other side ? — Yes ; over to 
O’Connell Bridge. 

2749. And at the time that the escort came to Lower 
Abbey Street, did the crowd do anything ? — The 
crowd made another attempt to get through my men 
posted there, but they were unsuccessful in getting 
through. 

2750. Did the crowd from the Pillar make a rush ?— 
Well, I cannot say that the crowd* at the Pillar did 
at that time, because my mind was occupied in looking 
after the part of the crowd that were trying to get 
through my own men. 

2751. But was that crowd in Middle Abbey Street a 
big crowd 1 — Yes ; It was increasing every moment. 

2752. What was the attitude of that crowd ? — 
Some of the crowd began to boo and hiss when they 
saw the escort going along the east side of Sackville 
Street. 

2753. Did they throw stones ? — Two or three 
stones came along the front of my line of men 
apparently having come from the direction of the 
General Post Office. Some of my men were struck 
with stones. 

2754. You prevented the crowd that had collected 
at the back of your men from the Hotel Metropole 
down to Abbey Street from getting through ? — Yes. 

2755. Was the demeanour and manner of that crowd 
very threatening and agitated ? — Oh, yes. 

2756. At the time they were trying to get through 
Middle Abbey Street, they were threatening them. 

2757. Had they sticks m their hands ? — I could not 
say that they had sticks in their hands. 

2758. Did they succeed in breaking through 
your ranks? — No, sir. 

2759. What steps did you take? — The men in 
Middle Abbey Street, when the crowd were try- 
ing to get through, drew their batons, and this 
had the effect of keeping the crowd in check. 

2760. Were any of your men injured? — One 
of them was rather badly injured in the hand, 
and two other men were struck with stones. They 
were struck in the feet and boots. Their boots 
were struck with stones. 

2761. How long did this riot continue? — I 
would say that the whole thing occupied about 
two or three minutes. 

2762. And you succeeded in keeping the people 
in Middle Abbey Street?— Yes. 

2763. It was suggested here that the police 
were smoking in the streets? — No; and I have 
never known a Dublin policeman to be guilty of 
smoking in view pf his superior officer or ser- 
geant in any case whatever. 

2764. What refreshments had they that day? 
My men were relieved for dinner at three o clock 
and some of them at four. 

2765. Aud they could not have got any other 
refreshment?— No; because I was with them all 
the time and I had ever- one of them m my view.. 

M 2 
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Inspector Barrett examin 

2766. Mr. Powell, s.o. — Are you an Inspector 
of the “ B ” Division of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police? — I am; 

2767. Had you two sergeants and twenty con- 
stables both of the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary at the corner 
of Eden Quay and Lower Sackville Street on this 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

2768. About half-past one o’clock do you re- 
member a number of persons assembling outside 
the Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

2769. Did you come up towards the Imperial 
Hotel from the quay? — Yes; and before I left I 
heard cheering and shoutinv. and I saw a move- 
ment right in front of the Imperial Hotel. 

2770. What were they doing when you got up 
there ? — When I got close just after passing 
Abbey Street I saw Mr. Larkin being conveyed 
by an escort on towards O’Connell Bridge. 

2771. What were the crowd doing? — The 
crowd were waving sticks and swaying or surging 
back from the Imperial Hotel and a party of 
police evidently forcing them back. 

2772. And at that time when they were being 
forced back by the police from the front of the 
Imperial Hotel did you see them waving sticks ? 

2773. And did you go up then to. meet the 
escort that was conveying Larkin to College 
Street? — Yes, I was directed by Superintendent 
Dunne, and a riot was apparent from where I 
was. I was then unaware that Mr. Larkin was 
arrested. It was only when I came to Abbey 
Street that I saw Mr. Larkin, who was disguised, 
coming down towards O’Connell Bridge. At 
that time there was a wild rush and voices from 
the western side of O’Connell Street. I imme- 
diately took my party to the left, and when I 
got within easy distance of them I shouted to 
them to put back the crowd. 

2774. What kind was the crowd — was it dis- 
orderly? — It was a rushing, shouting crowd, 
rushing on wildly, and I was forced to the con- 
clusion that they were determined upon the 
rescue of Mr. Larkin. 

2775. And there was no other explanation for 
their conduct? — No, sir. 

2776. And from their demeanour you believed 
that that was what they were at? — Yes. 

2777. Did they come from a nosition near the 
General Post Office diagonally? — Yes; between 
Gray’s Statue and the Pillar. They came across 
that area. 

2778. And were you of opinion that if they 
hadn’t been stopped they would have rescued 
the prisoner? — Yes. 

2779. And did you thereupon give an order 
to put back that crowd? — Yes. 

2780. And did your party draw their batons? 

My party rushed at them in a body, and when 

I looked around I saw batons in the hands of 
some of my party. 

2781. Of course> there was no direct order 
given by you to use these batons? — No. 

2782. You did not give any specific order to? 
— No, I told them to put back the crowd. 

2783. And some of the police were obliged 
to draw their batons? — Yes. 

2784. And was it absolutely necessary, if they 
were to be dispersed, that batons were to be 
drawn? — Yes; I should say that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the dispersal of that crowd 
that the police should draw their batons. I 
saw some of the mob resisting and trying to get 
away. They were ducking their heads and try- 
mg to get away. I saw policemen giving them 
a blow of a baton. 


ed by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

2785. These were people that were resisting 
being dispersed ? — Yes. 

2786. And they were batoned? — Yes. 

2787. And you see a lot of persons in the mob 
rushing away in all directions? — Yes. 

2788. And you saw some men and women 
knocked down? — I did. I didn’t see many 
women among the crowd at all. The only 
woman that I recall was a woman that lay on 
the ground, and I got beside her, and I said, 
“ Mind the woman,” and some three or four 
gentlemen that were there took her away. They 
were not interfered with. There was no 
savagery or any cowardice like that on the part 
of the police in my region. They were per- 
fectly cool. 

2789. Is there any truth in the suggestion 
that was made here this morning that the crowd 
were hemmed in and batoned by two bodies of 
the police? — Not a word of it. 

2890. Now, did you notice the condition of 
Lower Abbey Street? — I did. The moment we 
dispersed that crowd, I came along and saw a 
crowd of people rushing up Lower Abbey 
Street, that extends up from Liberty Hall and 
Beresford Place, and we doubled across. When 
they saw us running to the entrance of the 
street they turned back. 

2891. Was there a crowd going up towards the 
entrance to Sackville Street from Lower Abbey 
Street? Did you notice whether any of them 
were wearing the ‘‘Red Hand”? — I didn’t 
notice. I afterwards hurried to the corner of 
Eden Quay. Eden Quay was practically filled 
up with people — all men — comijng on quickly 
from O’Connell Bridge. I feared that the sma'l! 
party of police that were then with me would 
be unable to deal with that crowd that was at 
O’Connell Bridge if they continued in their de- 
termination and that we would be unequal to 
forcing them back. I ran back and appealed 
to Superintendent Flynn, who had charge of 
the police there, also to hurry down to keep 
back the crowd that was coming up Eden Quay, 
and he did so, and my party being thus aug 
mented by his, the crowd didn’t advance any 
nearer to us than Marlborough Stret. 

2893. That was owing to the action of the 
increased force of police?— I attribute their 
standing there to the increased force of police. 

2894. Was there, in your opinion, a danger 
of Larkin being rescued at Abbey Street and 
at Eden Quay owing to this insufficient force of 
police?— The danger was so manifest and was 
so imminent that only for the prompt and de- 
cisive steps taken by the police rescue was in- 
evitable. I may mention also that before my 
party left the corner of Eden Quay we had seen 
several men coming along the quay from the 
Beresford Place side displaying these ‘ Red 
Hand badges, and that put us on the qui vive 
because we concluded that the Croydon Park 
arrangement was only a ruse on the part of 
Larkin to strip Sackville Street of these police 
forces, and another thing I noticed was the con- 
spicuous absence of the female element in Sack- 
ville Street that day. The whole footways were 
a mass of men, and so thickly lined were they 
with men on my side of the street that when 
moving up to where the riot was apparently in 
progress I had to walk my party along the car- 
riage way, because along the footpath would be 
absolutely impossible at the rate I was anxious 
to go then. 

2895 . And you had to walk on the carriage-way ? 
—Yes. There were copies of the Proclamation 
posted up on. O’Connell Bridge, and I had made it 
my business to point out the Proclamation to little 
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groups of people standing alone, and I told them 
that they could not know the moment there 
might be a flare-up. The general demeanour of 
the crowd that day was defiant, and if I may put 
it so, somewhat on the lines of the night before. 
The night before their demeanour was most 
aggressive and defiant. You might as well 
appeal to Dan O’Connell himself to move away 
and change his position as to appeal to some of 
the crowd there. I had a party there on the 
night before, and inoffensively as we were lined 
up at Hopkins’s corner 

2896. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is this the night be- 
fore ? — Yes. 

2897. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Oh, then you needn’t 
mind that. 

2898. Mr. Powell, k.c. — And you say that it 
was a defiant crowd that day? — Yes. 

2899 . And came into the street in groups ? — 
Yes. 

2900.. And kept moving about till they had an 
assembly of twelve hundred persons? — Yes. 

2901. Did you see these brake-loads of women 
going away? — I saw them returning. 

2902. What time was that? — About nine or 
ten o’clock. 

2903. Were these the female relatives of the 
Red Hand? — Oh, yes; women and children. 
From the cards and bannerettes on the waggon- 
ettes they could be identified. They were all 
women and children. 

2904. How many women and children did these 
brakes contain? — There was a great number of 
brakes ? — I should say forty or fifty brakes at least. 

2905. Did the meeting at Croydon Park draw 
considerably from the police that had originally 
been included for Sackville Street? — Yes. Each 
Superintendent had to send away one sergeant and 
ten men out of the total strength in Sackville 
Street. 

2906. Mr. Henry, k.c. — At what time did your 
men first draw their batons ? — When I had told 
them to put back the crowd. 

2907. And how many men had to draw their 
batons ? — I saw batons in the hands of four or 
five men, but it is quite possible that others may 
have drawn their batons also. But I know, and 
it is right to say, that some of them did not. I 
know for a fact that some of them didn’t draw 
their batons. 

2908. About what proportion of them did not 
draw their batons ? — I should say there would be 
about twenty-five per cent, of them. 

2909. Mr. Brown, k.c.— D id not draw their 
batons?— Yes. I know for a fact that they 
didn’t. I didn’t see every man that had a 
baton drawn use it. 


2910. Mr. O’Donnell (rising in the Jury box) 
— I would like to make a statement. I would 
like to give evidence, as I was injured in the 
riots. 

2911. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What is your name? 
— O’Donnell. 

2912. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was it you transmit- 
ted a letter this morning to Mr. Patton? — No., 
sir. 

2913. What do you wish to say? — I would like 
to give evidence. I was injured in the riots. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Would you give your name 
to Mr. Patton. 

2914. Mr. Brown, k.c. — At what riot were you 
injured? — In Prince’s Street, sir. 

2915. On Sunday ?— Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — At the conclusion of the 
police evidence we will be glad to hear what you 
have to say. 

Mr. O’Donnell. — There appears to be different 
ideas of what took place, and in justice to myself 
I think it only fair that I should state what I 
saw. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Send in your name to Mr. 
Patton. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The course I was going to 
suggest is that we should go on to the end with 
our witnesses with reference to the remainder of 
the riots, and then when that is done and the 
police have given all the evidence that they have 
to give, if anyone wants to come forward with 
reference to any complaint they could do so. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There should be no difficulty 
in interposing witnesses at the end of the inquiry, 
and we can take this at the end of the police 
evidence as regards Sackville Street. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think it would be a great 
inconvenience if witnesses were interposed in 
every case, and I was going, to suggest that we 
should go on with our witnesses and when we 
were coming to the close we could intimate to the 
the public, so that anybody who wanted to give 
evidence could do so. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— Can you give me any idea 
of what day you will close ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — We have yet to finish the 
Sackville Street, and then we have the Corn- 
market, Thomas Street and Redmond’s Hill, and 
Inchicore and Townsend Street and Aungier 
Street and Corporation Buildings. Some of 
them are not long, but I don’t certainly think our 
case can finish in three days more. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Mr. O’Donnell). -If it 
is inconvenient for you to attend all the time, 
Mr. O’Donnell, we will take your ev'id nee then at 
any time . 

Mr. O’Donnell. — Thank you. 


Sergeant Smith exami 

2916. Are you one of the detective force of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police and belonging to 
the “6” Division? — Yes. 

2917. Were you in Sackville Street about 12.30 
on this day?— Yes; in company with Sergeant 
Fox. 

2918. Where were you ?— I was between the 
Imperial Hotel and Nelson’s Pillar, and I had 
my back to the Imperial Hotel and facing JN el- 
son’s Pillar. 

2919. At that time was there a large crowd in 
Sackville Street?— There was a considerably 
larger crowd at that time than upon any or i 
nary Sunday.. 


ned by Mr. Atkinson. 

2920. How long had you been in this street? — 
I was not more than three-quarters, of an hour. 

2921. During the time that you were there had 
the crowd increased considerably? — Well, I 
would say that in the last quarter of an hour it 
had increased considerably. 

2922. At 1.30, when you were outside the Im- 
perial Hotel, did anything attract your atten- 
tion?— I was north of the Imperial Hotel, and 
Superintendent Kiernan, who was in charge of 
the party of mine, came over and communicated 
something to me, and immediately I heard cheer- 
ing, and looking around I saw a number, about 
300 people rushing from the direction of the 
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General Post Office and Prince’s Street- to the 
centre of Sackville Street. They were shouting 
“Larkin,” and a number of them had their 
hats off and they waved them over their heads 
and they were advancing in the direction of the 
Imperial Hotel. 

2923. At that time had Larkin appeared — was 
he on the balcony? — I didn’t see the figure of 
Larkin, but I went out on the carriage-way to 
see what the crowd was cheering at, and I saw 
the figure of a man that appeared on the balcony 
and he was apparently speaking down to the 
street. 

2924. Did you hear what he said? — Not then. 
A number of the police in charge of Inspector 
Kiernan rushed from the side of Clery’s on to 
the carriageway, and that had the effect of stop- 
ping the crowd a bit. Superintendent Kiernan 
and his party went into the hotel and I went 
down with the intention of going into the hotel 
also, and before I came as far as the hotel I 
heard a voice speaking and I recognised it as 
Larkin’s. 

2925. Did you hear what he said? — He said, as 
well as I remember, “ I will remain here till I 
am arrested,” and no sooner did he say these 
words than he turned and disappeared off the 
balcony. 

2926. And was it immediately after that that 
the rush came towards the hotel? — It was before 
that. 

2927. And immediately after that he with- 
drew from the balcony ? — I was going down to the 
door and going into the hotel at the time, and 
from something I heard I went down Sackville 
Street, and went to- the rear of the hotel to see 
if there was an exit there. 

2928. Before you went out to the rear of the 
hotel how were the' crowd behaving ? — They were 
cheering and shouting. 

2929. Did you see any stones thrown? — Before 
I came to the hotel a stone came right across my 
shoulder and struck Clery’s window, close to the 
fanlight of the hotel. 

2930. And you hurried to the back of the hotel ? 
— Yes ; and before I got clear of the door there 
were portions of bricks thrown, and a bottle was 
thrown and was broken in pieces on the pave- 


ment. Stones were fired in the direction of where- 
the police guarding the hotel were. 

2931. And you went around to the rear? — Yes- 
and I learned that there was no exit. 

2932. And did you come back? — Yes. I came 
back, and when I came back I saw James Larkin 
in custody with Superintendents Murphy and 
Kiernan, and they were just passing along Sack- 
ville Street and Sackville Place at the time. 

2933. Did you notice any action on the part of 
the crowd at that time? — As the escort passed 
down near to Abbey Street a considerably larger 
number than were ever in the centre of Sackville 
Street came like from the Gresham Hotel side. 

2934. You mean the Metropole Hotel side? — 
Yes, and in the direction of Gx-ay’s statue, and 
in the direction that the escort was taking the 
prisoner. 

2935. Was that a large and riotous crowd? — 
Yes; they were boohing and hissing. 

2936. And were they intercepted by Inspector 
Barrett? — Yes. He had 20 men at the time, and 
turned them off from the escort. They fled, some 
of them, in the direction of Prince’s Street. 
Others were down Sackville Street, in the 
direction of the qixays, and others fled to Middle 
Abbey Sti-eet. 

2937. And how long did the whole thing take? 
— Peihaps three or four minutes. 

2938. Of course, you yourself were in plain 
clothes, and you hadn’t actually a baton ? — No. 

2939. Did that crowd that you describe appear 
determined to catch the escoi't? — Yes ; that 
was their attitude. 

2940. And, in your opinion, if Inspector 
Barrett hadn’t intervened what would have 
happened ? — The escort would have no chance of 
taking the prisoner to College Street. They would 
be overpowered. 

2941. When you were passing- thi-ough Lower 
Abbey Street did you notice a crowd ? — Yes ; there 
was a crowd lower down. You could get down 
that way to Liberty Hall. 

2942. And did you follow the escort across to 
College Street? — Yes, aci-oss the O’Connell Bridge. 

2943. And then at Eden Quay there was a 
crowd ? — Yes. 

2944-5 . And they were intercepted by Inspector 
Barrett ? — Yes. 


Sergeant Fox, (4 G), examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


2946. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You are a detective ser- 
geant in the G Division of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police ? — Yes. 

2947. When you were with the last witness did you 
see a crowd of persons rush from Prince's Street to 
the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. 

2948. Now, when the police entered the hotel did 
you see the crowd doing anything — any members of 
it ? — I went out to see who was on the balcony and 
I recognised Larkin there. When I was going down 
immediately after Sergeant Smith a stone or some 
other missile was thrown and broke a window in 
Clery’s shop. Other stones reached me, but fell short 
of the window for which they were intended. They 
fell on the carriage way. A bottle also fell beside me. 
There was a hostile crowd cheering for Larkin and 
waving their hats over their heads. I went to .Earl 
Street. 

2949. Did several members of the crowd in front 
of the hotel throw stones ? — Yes, and a bottle was 
thrown. 

2950. Was it one of the stones coming from the 
crowd that went through Clery’s window ? — Yes ; 
it went through the window. 


2951. Was this before Larkin appeared in "custody 
in front of the hotel ? — Immediately after he entered 
the hotel from the balcony. 

2952. After he left the balcony ? — Yes, ana 
immediately after the police entered the door of the 
hotel. 

2953. Were you there when he made his appearance 
below ? — I was. 

2954. Now, did you see the crowd then in front of 
the hotel being kept back by a constable ? — I saw a 
number of constables in front of the hotel. I returned 
to Earl Street. 

2955. Tell me, altogether apart from the question 
of an unlawful assembly — of persons being then in a 
place where a meeting annoxineed to be held was 
proclaimed — was that crowd, if there was no pro- 
clamation and no meeting — was tha’ crowd in front 
of the Imperial Hotel a riotous, disorderly crowd ? — 
It was a riotous crowd, and one that should be 
removed by the police. 

2956. Apart from the proclamation ? — If there 
never was a proclamation. 

2957. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many stones did you. 
sec" thrown altogether in front of the hotel ? — I could. 
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not say exactly. They were hopping oil the carriage- 2958. The building beside the hotel was only struck 
way, but did not reach the footway. They were with one stone ? — It was struck by one stone or 
thrown towards the footway. missile. 


Inspector McKeag, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson 


2959. Mr. Atkinson. — You were on duty under 
Superintendent Kiernau in Sackville Street on this 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

2960. You had a sergeant and ten men ? — Yes. 

2961. And you remember being ordered to the 
Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. 

2962. You were doing duty on the east side, 
between Hopkins’s corner and North Earl Street ? — 
That is correct. 

2963. Keeping people moving on the pathway — 
members of the crowd ?— Yes. 

2964. At 11.30 was the condition of the street 
normal for a Sunday ?- — Normal. 

2965. Did you notice the number of people in the 
street largely increase later ? — Yes, at 12.30. 

2966. Did you notice what source the crowd seemed 
to come from ? — From Lower Abbey Street, Earl 
Street, and Eden Quay. 

2967. "Were the members of the crowd wearing a 
badge ? — A great many of them. 

2968. Where did they seem to assemble, so to 

speak . About Nelson’s Pillar and in front of the 

General Post Office, opposite the Imperial Hotel. 

2969. At 1.20 or thereabouts were you ordered by 
Superintendent Kiernan to go to the Imperial Hotel ? 
— Yes. 

2970. Did you go into the hotel ? — I beard a voice 


from the balcony of the hotel say “I am Larkin.” 
I then saw the crowd, which consisted of about 300 
persons, rush over towards the hotel, brandishing 
sticks, waving hats, shouting and cheering, and 
shouting “ Good old Larkin.” Sergeant Kiernan 
and my party rushed to the carriage-way and simul- 
taneously Sergeant Butler and his party came from 
the south side on the double, with the result that the 
crowd was rushed back. 

2971. Was Sergeant Butler and his squad putting 
the crowd back when you went back to the hotel ? — 
1 was ordered by Superintendent Kiernan, with a 
sergeant and ten men, to arrest Larkin. 

2972. Did you do so ? — Yes. We ran up the 
stairs of the hotel, and after two minutes’ search 
we found him in custody of Superintendent Murphy 
and Superintendent Kiernan. 

2973. And they brought him to the hall ? — Yes. 

2974. You formed up an escort ? — Yes. 

2975. The escort consisted of twenty men ? — Yes. 

2976. Did you see Sergeant Butler put back the 
crowd ? — Yes. 

2977. Was his action in doing that absolutely 
necessary ? — Absolutely necessary. 

2978. There was a determined effort made by the 
crowd to rescue the prisoner ? — Yes, by an organised 
gang. 


Sergeant Richardson examined by Mr. Potcell, K.c. 


2979. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Were you on duty in 
Prince’s Street on the 31st August, with a head 
constable, six constables, and two Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary men ? — Yes. 

2980. Were you operating in Prince’s Street 
towards the Freeman’s Journal office ? — Yes, at the 
Freeman’s Journal office. 

2981. Is there an entrance there to the Independent 
office — a backway ? — There is a laneway there which 
leads to Abbey Street and to the Independent office. 

2982. Was the office of the Independent under 
protection for some time. Was it feared there would 
be a rush there to get to the back of the premises of 
the Independent ? — 1 was ordered not to allow any 
riotous people down there, or any people likely to 
cause a disturbance. 

2983. Did you see a crowd of persons in Sackville 
Street that day ? — I saw a great number of persons 
there. It was 12.30 when I got there, and the 
crowds were beginning to get over the normal at 
that time. 

2984. Did you see the crowd that made its way 
to the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. 

2985. Afterwards did you see that crowd dispersed ? 
— Yes, they moved towards O’Connell Bridge. 

2986. At that time were there stones thrown in 
your direction ? — Not at that time. 

2987. Later on ? — Yes. 

2988. Soon after they were dispersed from the 
front of the hotel, were there stones thrown at your 
party ? — Yes. A few moments after that the crowd 
rushed suddenly at the corner of the Metropole Hotel, 
and there was cheering and boohing, and stones were 
thrown. I was struck myself — twice on the leg and 
once on the arm. 

2989. Did you hear constables complain of being 
struck ? — Yes. 

2990. Was that a disorderly crowd ? — Very dis- 
orderly. They rushed into the street, and I ordered 
my men to put them back. We had orders not to 


allow them to pass through. The police drew their 
batons. We allowed any respectable person I 
thought was innocent to go through. 

2991. You put back this crowd of between 50 and 
100 ? — Yes. In putting them back they met another 
crowd rushing in from the street. The two crowds 
collided, and knocked down one another. There 
was a heap of them on the ground. 

2992. Are you able to say whether the first crowd 
you had to deal with — the crowd throwing stones, 
some of which struck you — was flying away from 
the police lower down the street ? — I would not say 
they were flying from the police, but they rushed up. 

2993. And they threw stones at you ? — Yes ; the}' 
were very riotous, and charged at us. 

2994. They charged at you ? — Yes. 

2995. Were you obliged then to disperse them and 
prevent them getting down there ? — Yes. 

2996. Could that be done in any other way except 
by the use of the baton ? — By no other possible way. 
There were only nine of us there at the time, the 
others were nearer the corner. The crowd rushed 
on us suddenly, and we were taken by surprise. 

2997. Was the order you got to keep back the 
crowd ? — To put them back. 

2998. Some constables drew their batons ? — We 
were obliged to do so. We tried to keep them back 
without batons, but. they would not retire until we 
drew our batons. 

2999. You heard it suggested that they were driven 
to Prince’s Street to be batoned by the police there — 
is there any foundation for that ? — Not the slightest. 

3000. Was the whole of Upper Sackville Street 
open to them to go by ? — Yes, it was quite clear, and 
there was plenty of room. 

3001. Were these men that made the rush down 
Prince’s Street men who had been congregating 
during the morning in or about that place ? — Yes, 
a great many had the Red Hand badge. Anyone 
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I thought was innocent I tried to let away. I could 
n<3t keep' them all out of course. 

3002. A great many of the men who rushed down 
Prince’s Street were Red Hand men ? — The majority. 

3003. They knew well the police were there ? — 
Yes, they were passing up and down before them. 

3004. And it was open for them to go up the 
street ? — Yes, they ha,d a clear road. 

3005. Their approach to the street you were in 
was accompanied by stone throwing ? — Yes. 

3006. Is there the slightest truth in the statement 
made over and over and over again that persons 
were caught between two bodies of police like rats in 
a trap ? — Not the slightest. 

3007. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was that crowd going 
towards Prince’s Street a mixed crowd ? — There were 
a good many people in it who were not there for the 
purpose of rioting. 

3008. About what proportion ? — I would say 
■ about three-fourths were there for rioting. 

3009. And a fourth of the other people ? — Yes. 

3010. You said you passed by a number of people 
whom you recognised as respectable people ? — I 
allowed any respectable people who happened to be 
in the street pass. These people might have been 
driven into the rush. 

3011. Did you see any of the people answering that 
description batoned ? — No. 

3012. In your immediate vicinity ? — No. 

3013. Did you see any on the ground ? — I did. 
When we were putting back the crowd we were met 


by others rushing in. They collided with each 
other. 

3014. These people lying on the ground was solely 
the result of the collision ? — Yes. 

3015. Did you see anyone knocked down as a 
result of being struck by a baton ? — No, although 
the men had batons out. I didn’t see one man 
struck. I was engaged, and they might have been 
struck. 

3016. You didn’t see anyone struck by a baton ? — 
No. When the two crowds collided they knocked one 
another down, and by that time the whole thing was 
over. It did not last more than a minute aiid a half 
or two minutes. 

3017. You have no doubt batons were used in your 
immediate vicinity ? — They may have been used. 

3018. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were any people in 
Prince’s Street behind your men ? — No, we were at 
the Freeman’s Journal office. 

3019. Were any between the Freeman’s Journal 
office and the end of Sackville Street ? — No, except a 
line of Police at the railings at the corner. 

3020. You were there all the time ? — From 12.30. 

3021. Did you see anyone batoned between the 
Freeman’s Journal office and Sackville Street ?— No,. 
I did not. 

3022. That is, behind the police ? — Then, if 
batoned, I could not see them. We were engaged with 
the crowd near the Post Office door — that is where the 
collision took place. We would have our backs to 
anything that happened there. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It might have happened. 


Constable Fitzharris, 113B, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


3023. Mr. Atkinson. — Were you on duty with 
Inspector Barrett ? — Yes, sir. 

3024. You remember the rush that was made by 
the crowd at the Gray statue on the north part of 
Sackville Street ? — Yes, sir. 

3025: When the escort was passing down ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3026. Were the crowd in a riotous condition ? — 
Yes, sir. 

8027. "What did you see them doing ? — Shouting, 
waving sticks, and boohing. I heard some people say 
— “ Rush the police.” 

3028. Was the crowd very fierce ? — Very dis- 
orderly, fierce, and riotous. 

3029. You were with twenty men ? — Yes, sir. 

3030. Did you see batons drawn ? — I saw some 
batons drawn. 

3031. Were batons used ? — I didn’t see any batons 
used. 

3032. Did you see people knocked down ? — Yes. 


3033. What caused them to be knocked down ?— 
The rush of people. 

3034. Did you see a woman knocked down ? — 
There was a woman knocked down. 

3035. Did you see what knocked her down ?— 
The rush of people caused her to fall. 

3036. This only lasted a few minutes ? — That is all. 

3037. The crowd rushed the police ? — Twice. 

3038. Mr. Henry, k.c.— How many men drew 
their batons in your party ? — Five or six, or perhaps 
more. 

3039. Who gave the order to draw' them ? — I 
heard no order given. 

3040. They wore drawn because the men were 
compelled to draw them ? — Yes. 

3041. You saw no batons used at all ? — No. 

3042. Did you draw your baton ? — No. 

3043. How far was the nearest person from you 
who had not drawn his baton ? — Four or five yards. 


Sergeant Murphy, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Poivell, k.c. 


3044. Mr. Poivell, k.c. — Are you stationed at 
Carlow ? — Yes. 

3045. And you were put on special duty on this 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

3016. Were you at Hopkin’s Corner ? — ‘Yes. 

3047. Were you under Inspector Barrett ? — Yes. 

3048. Before you moved from Hopkin’s corner, 
did you notice Sackville Street getting filled up ? — 
Yes,' sir, I did. Crowded ?— Yes. 

3049. Did you take notice of the class of persons 
coming into it ? — I observed they were wearing 
Red Hands. 

3050. A rough class ? — Rough, working-class people. 

3051. Had you an opportunity where you w r ere at 
Hopkin’s corner of seeing a rush of the class of persons 
over to the front of the Imperial Hotel ? — I saw a 
rush made, and they were shouting and yelling. 


3052. Did the crowd present an angry hostile 
appearance ? — I came to the conclusion they were 
attempting to rush the police. 

3053. Were you marched up by Inspector Barrett ? 
— Yes, and when the party got up, a great rush was 
made by the crowd, and batons were drawn. 

3054. Where did the crowd come from that made 
the rush ? — From Prince’s Street. 

3055. From the General Post Office side ?— Yes. 

3056. They came right diagonally across the street . 
— Yes. 

3057. Did they run or walk ? — Some came running. 
The police already there were using their own batons^ 
and we drew ours. 

3058. That is in front of the hotel ? — Yes. 

3059. You met this hostile crowd rushing across 
the street ? — Yes. 
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3060. To the escort; bringing Larkin to custody ? — 
Yes. 

3061. And did you intercept the crowd ? — Yes. 

3062. And prevent them attacking the escort ? — 
Yes ; At the time the batons were drawn, I was 
drawing my baton when I received a blow on the back 
of the head, which almost knocked me down. It 
knocked me forward and staggered me. 

3063. Where were you when you got that blow— 
were you between the rushing crowd and the Larkin 
escort ? — Yes ; ■ wedged in between them. 

3064. And it was then you got the blow ? — Yes. 

3065. What sort of a thing gave you the blow — a 
stone or a stick ? — I felt it like a clenched fist. 

3066. Where were you struck ? — At the back of 
the head. 

3067. Did the men in each party get orders from 
the Inspector to keep back the crowd ? — Yes. 

3068. How many would you say were in the 
crowd ? — From 300 to 1,000. 

3069. It is hard to put a figure on it, but was it 
over 300 ?— Yes. 

3070. Were they a rowdy class of persons ?— Very, 
a rowdy, angry, menacing, threatening crowd. I 
spoke to them, and asked them to go back, but it 
was bad language I received in return, and we had 
to use batons. 

3071. If you were to prevent the rescue of Larkin, 
was it necessary to put these people back with 
batons ? — Yes ; it was necessary to use batons other- 
wise the prisoner would not have been brought 
safely through. 

4072. How long had you been up from Carlow on 
this special duty ? — Since 23rd August. • , 

3073. Had you been in some, of the other riots of 
which evidence has already been given previous to 
list August ? — No. 

3074. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You came up to the 
Imperial Hotel when the escort was coming towards 
you ? — Yes, sir. 

3075. Where abouts did you come up to the 
escort — what position in the street ?— Off the Gray 
statue. 

3076. On the east side of . the Imperial Hotel side ? 

-Yes. •' • 

3077. When you came to the escort, was there a 
crowd rushing at the escort ? — Yes. 

3078. At that time were the escort using their 
batons ? — The police nearer the Imperial Hotel from 
us were using their batons. 

3079. Another body of police outside the escort ?— 
Yes ; we joined in the flank. 

3080. How many were in that body ?— I could not 

'3081. About ?— There might be from 10. to 15. 

3082. How many were in your party ?— Only 10. 

3083. Was it after you came up in line with the 
escort' you got the order to draw batons ? — We got 
no order, but an order to keep back the crowd. 

3084. That was from the Inspector ?— Yes. 

3085. Who ? — Inspector Barrett, 

3086. Your party drew their batons ? — Yes. 

3087. Did you use your baton ?.— Yes, I struck 


them, on the arms and shoulders. I used as moder- 
ately as I could under the circumstances. 

3088. Did you clear back the crowd to the Centre 
of the street ? — Yes. The front ones were turned 
back, and they met others, and a collision took plaee, 
so that caused a lot to fall. 

3089. You drove them back by the use of the 
baton, and there was a collision ? — Yes. 

3090. And did the other constables whom you 
speak of as a party using their batons advance with 
you across the street ? — Yes. I dropped On the 
flank. 

3091. About how far across the street did you 
go ? — About halfway of the roadway. 

3092. Was a great many of the crowd lying on 
the street ? — Yes. 

3093. When the two crowds met, apart from the 
use of your batons, were there a number of people 
knocked down ? — Yes. 

3094. Mr. Brown, k.c. — H ow many ? — Three or 
four. 

3094a. Did you pass over them ? — Yes. 

3095. Mr. Henry, k.c. — D id you see anyone 
knocked down by batons ? — Yes. 

3096. You saw some hit ? — Yes, I hit them myself. 

3097. About how many people did you use your 
baton on that day ? — From four to half a dozen. I 
went to the place where the men were not able to 
keep the crowd back. I got at them to check them 
and turn them. I got to the rere of the men wherever 
the crowd was breaking through the line, and I used 
my baton on these people. 

3098. Did you see anyone trying to break through 
the line ? — Some broke through the fine and used 
bad language. 

3099. You yourself struck four or five people at 
least ? — Yes, on the arms and shoulders. 

3100. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id you knock anyone 
down ? — No, I did’ not. 

3101. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ith the exception of one 
blow at the back of the head, were you assaulted ? — 
No ; only in Sackville Street, I got a blow of a stone 
on the 16th December at Liberty Hall. 

3102. In the course of your using your baton did 
you come across any in the crowd who werepeaceable ? 
—No, not in the crowd. Their language was low and 
rough. 

3103. They were all the same to you ?; — Yes. I 
asked several to move away. 

3104. Why ? — Because I wanted to turn them 
without hitting them. 

3105. Did they seem to you to be peaceable 
people ? — No, they called me bad and foul names. 

3106. Was that when the baton was actually in 
your hand ? — Yes. 

3107. Did you use it on them ? — I had to do so. 
Thev were defiant and threatening. 

3108. Mr. Brown, k.c.— D id you warn them 
before you used the baton? — I did, and asked them to 
go back ; but they rushed onwards. 

3109. Did all of your men use batons— all the ten ? 
— I am not sure. Some may not have. It was any- 
where the pressure came that the men used batons. 


Sergeant Joyce, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


3110. I believe you are stationed at Castletowns- 
hend ? — Yes, sir. 

3111. Where is that ? — In the Co. Cork. 

3112. You were brought up to Dublin on special 
duty ? — Yes. 

3113. In August ? — Yes. 

3114. And were you on the 31st August in Sack- 
ville Street, under Inspector Barrett ?— .Yes, sir. 

3115. Your first position in the street was near 
Hopkins’ Corner, Eden Quay ? — Yes, sir. 

3116. Things remained quiet for some time? 
Yes, sir. 


3117. Was your position then altered so as to move 
p to the corner of Lower Abbey Street ?— Yes, sir. 

3118. Did you see Larkin going down under arrest- 
ith the escort ? — Yes, sir. 

3119 At that time was there a large crowd m the 
mtre west of Sackville Street ?— 1 There was, sir. 

3120. What kind of a crowd was it ?— It was a 
isorderly crowd. I saw them rushing a short time 
efore we went up. They rushed from the G.P.O. 
de of the street to the other side. 

3121. When Larkin was on the balcony ?— Yes ; 
ley were shouting. 

J N 
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3122. Was ifc in consequence of that; rusk that was 
made then that you moved up ? — Yes. 

3123. As you moved up to the escort "was there 
another rush made by the mob ? — There was. 

3124. What was the condition of the crowd then ? 
— There were some police before the crowd, and the 
crowd was trying to force their way through the 
police. 

3125. Were they some of your men ?— They were 
mixed — R.I.C. and D.M.P. 

3126. Were they Inspector Barrett’s men? — No, 
sir. They were men who were there before we came 
rip. 

3127. What were the crowd doing ? — They were 
forcing their way through them, like. 

312S. Were the crowd excited ? — They were ex- 
cited. 

3129. How did they show their excitement ? — By- 
rushing, and I saw them having their hands raised. 
Some had sticks in their hands and were shouting. 

3130. Did they mention any names when they 
were shouting — did they cry out “ Larkin,” or 
anything of the kind ? — Yes. 

3131. Did you hear any expression of “ rush the 
police ” ? — No. I didn’t hear that. 

3132. At any rate, the crowd was a big crowd ? — 
It was. 

3133. What were the dimensions of the crowd that 
you saw ? — I would say 500 or 600. 

3134. What direction were they coming from ? — 
They came from the Post Office side, and they were 
going down the other side, focring their way towards 
the Liffey. 

3135. They were going across the street or down 
the street ? — They rushed across and down to the 
Liffey side. 

3136. When they came across the street had the 
escort just passed you ? — Yes. 

3137. And were they making towards the escort ? 
— They were. 

3138. When they did that, what did you and 
Inspector Barrett and the other constables do — did 
you try to stop them ? — Yes, we did. 

3139. Did you succeed ? — Yes, we stopped them. 

3140. There would be only about twenty policemen 
there at that time ? — That was all under Inspector 
Barrett. 

3141. The police got the order to keep the crowd 
back ? — Yes, to put back the crowd. 

3142. And did the constables draw their batons ? 
—Yes. 

3143. Did you see any batons used ?— No. 

3144. Did you see them drawn ? — Yes. 

3145. Did you see some people knocked down ?— 
I saw one man knocked down in the crowd. 

3146. I should have asked you what was the 
character of this crowd — were they of the working- 
class ?— They seemed to be mostly of the working- 
class. 

3147. Did you see peaceable citizens about the 
place ? — Yes, some of them. 

3148. You say you saw people knocked down ? — 
1 saw one on the ground. 

3149. Where did you see that person ? — On the 
right hand side of the street, as you go up towards the 
monument. 

3150. Nelson Pillar ?— Yes. 

3151. When you saw that person knocked down 
was there a policeman near that person ? — No. 

3152. And so far as you could see, what was the 
cause of knocking him down ? — In my opinion it 
was the rush. 

3153. The rush of the crowd ? — Yes. 

3154. When the police drew their batons and 
charged, did the crowd scatter ?— Yes, the . crowd 
scattered. 

3155. Did you see any missiles thrown at all? — 
.No, not at that time. 


3156. When did you see. the missiles thrown?— 
Later on in the evening. 

3157. People had sticks in their hands, and were 
waving their hands and shouting ? — Yes. 

3158. Were you yourself struck by a stick ox- any- 
thing ? — No, i was not. 

3159. Now, when the people dispersed in that mob 
or in the crowd, how did they go— did they go towards 
Prince’s Street or down the street ? — They went 
towards the G.P.O. 

3160. I suppose some went down the street? 

Yes, others went down the street. 

3161. You saw no person hit by a baton ? — No. 

3162. Did you see a dangerous crowd making down 
on the escort ? — Yes. 

3163. And was it at that moment of time that 
you intervened to prevent them ? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

3164. Under whose command were you ? — Under 
Inspector Barrett. 

3165. You were at Hopkin’s corner at the corner 
of Eden Quay ? — Yes. 

3166. Will you tell me the time your party moved 
up in the direction of the Imperial Hotel ? — I think 
it would be sometime between one and half -past one. 

3167. Before that, had you noticed anything ?— 
I noticed that a big crowd collected in the st eet 
opposite the Imperial Hotel. 

3168. Did you notice before you moved xip, that 
there was a movement towards the hotel ? — Yes ; 
there was a crowd rushing and yelling. 

3169. Was that the first rush ? — Yes. 

3170. How many men went up there of your party 
towards the: Imperial Hotel ? — I am not sure of the 
number. It would be about 16. Perhaps more or 

3171. Was the last witness, Sergeant Murphy, in 
your party ?— He was, sir. 

3172. Was there a force of police posted at the 
corner of Abbey Street ?— I cannot say, sir, but I 
know when we went up that there was a force of police 
there engaged with the crowd. 

3173. At Abbey Street ? — Yes. 

3174. At the corner ? — Yes. 

3175. And did you pass them as you went on to 
the Imperial Hotel ? — The first policeman I noticed 
were those engaged with the crowd following the 
escort. 

3176. Where was the escort as you came up — had 
it come down as far as Abbey Street ? — I don’t think 
so. 

3177. You must have passed the entrance to Abbey 
Street as you went up to the escort ? — I don’t think 
we did. I don’t think we passed Abbey street a 
all. 

3178. Are you clear on that ? — No ; I am not 
rightly sure of the streets. 

3179. How near did you get to the Imperial Hotel 
before you met the escort ? — I think we got nearly 
opposite it. 

3180. When you got up to the escort, do you. agree 
with Sergeant Murphy that there was a number of 
constables who were not part of the escort, who were 
protecting escort ? — I cannot say. 

3181. Were there police protecting the escort ? — 
Yes. 

3182. Were their batons drawn ? — I cannot say. 

3183. You did not notice them ? — No. 

3184. Did you draw -your baton ? — -I did, sir. 

3185. At what time ? — Shortly after going up to 
the escort. 

3186. Did you take up a position on the street 
outside the escort ? — I did, sir. • 

3187. And did. you notice the other constables— 
were they on your right ? — Some of them were on the 
right, and some on the left. 
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3188. Your own party ?— My own party was at 
both sides. 

3189. Was there another party of constables to 
the extreme right of your party nearer to the Imperial 
Hotel ? — Yes. 

3190. After you drew your baton, did all the 
members of your party draw their batons ? — I am 
not sure of that. 

3191. Did you give an order to draw ? — We did 
not get a direct order to draw. 

3192. Did you get an order to clear the street ? — Yes 
or to put back the crowd. 

3193. Did you interpret that as an order to draw 
batons ? — Yes. 

3194. Did you proceed with your party ? — Yes. 

3195. In what direction ? — Right across the street, 
from one side to the other. 

3196. Where did you stop ? — I stopped partly in 
the centre of the tram-track. 

3197. And as you went, what did you do with your 
batons ? — The crowd was rushing more on the right 
of the street as you go up, than in the centre. As I 
was going towards the centre, there was a good crowd 
of people, and when we arrived they scattered. 

3198. Did you come in contact with them ? — No, 

3199. With any of them ? — No. 

3200. Did you go across in line ? — Yes ; partly 
in line. 

3201. Did you notice whether any part of your line 
came in contact with the crowd ? — Yes. 

3202. What were they doing ? — Putting back the 
crowd. 

3203. Did you see any baton used ? — No. 

3204. How far was Sergeant Murphy from you in 
the line ? — I cannot say what place he was in. I did 
not notice. 

3250. At any time, when engaged in clearing the 
street, did you* see batons used ? — No. 

3206. Or see one used ? — No. 

3207. At any time that day ? — No. 

3208. How many people did you see on the ground ? 
— only one. 

3209. On your left was there another body of 
police ? — I would not be sure about it. I didn’t 


notice them. There were some that came up after 
me. The party I had with me were on my left. 

3210. I am speaking of your party as one unit ; 
was there any other force of police to your left ? — 
I could not say. 

3211. And when you started across the street head- 
ing towards the Post Office, what crowd was on the 
street ? — The crowd that rushed across before we 
came up was still there. 

3212. Can you give us an estimate of the number 
of persons on the street ? — I take it there would be 
500 or 600 altogether. 

3213. When you had moved across to the centre 
of the street, what had become of the crowd ? — A 
great many of the crowd were on the road trying to 
follow the escort. 

3214. I understand the escort was passing down 
on what we describe as the east side of the street, 
on the footpath ? — Yes. 

3215. When you moved out to clear the crowd 
away from the escort, you left them in possession of 
the footpath ? — Yes. 

3216. And they never left the footpath ? — No, sir. 

3217. As you were moving across you were clearing 
the crowd away from , the escor; ? — Yes. 

3218. When you had moved across, where had 
these 500 people gone to ? — A good many towards 
the Post Office. 

3219. In front of you ? — Yes. 

3220. Did you follow them up ? — No, sir. 

3221. And where did they go to? — 1 cannot say. 
They went in all directions. 

3222. And did they still continue on the street at 
the Post Office ? — No, sir. 

3223. Where did they go to then ? — They cleared 
up that street at this side of the Post Office. 

3224. Prince’s Street ? — Some went that way. 

3225. In the end, did you clear the street ? — Yes. 
They cleared away from the street altogether. 

3226. And you did not see anyone struck with 
a baton ? — No. 

■3227. Did any of the crowd get through your 
line ? — I saw a good many respectable people. 

3228. Did any of the crowd break through your 
line ? — No, sir, they did not. 


Constable Brennan, 52 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


3229. Were you also a member of Inspector 
Barrett’s party ? — Yes, sir. 

3230. To clear this thing up now, you were stationed 
until about 1.30 at Hopkins’s corner ? — Yes . 

3231. When did you move from that corner and 
take up a different position in Lower Abbey Street ? — 
About 1.25. 

3232. Was that in or about the time you saw the 
rush at the hotel ? — Yes, sir. 

3233. Now, when you came up to Lower Abbey 
Street, where did you take up your position ? — At the 
corner of Lower Abbey Street. 

3234. Hov r long dicl you remain there ?— Just a 

couple of minutes. . . ' 

3235. And what caused you to change your position 
from the corner of Lower Abbey Street ? — A crowd 
rushed over from the Post Office to the Imperial 
Hotel. 

3236. Had the escort passed you at that time ? 

No, sir. 

3237. Was ti in the act of coming down the street ? 
Yes. 

3238. And from what quarter did the crowd come 
over approaching the corner of Lower Abbey Street ? 
From the Post Office side. 

3239. At that time where was the escort ? — It was 
just coming down to Abbey Street. 

3240. What was the demeanour of that crowd ?— 
They were all shouting and waving sticks and hats 
on some of the sticks over their heads. 


3241. Now, when you saw this crowd coming down 
and yelling and waving sticks, what did you do ? — 
We went out towards the centre of the street to put 
back the crowd from closing in on the escort. 

3242. Now, when you went out into the centre 
of the street, what order was given by Inspector 
Barrett ? — To clear the street, and not let them close 
in on the escort. 

3243. Now, at that time did the members of your 
party draw their batons ? — They did, sir. 

•3244. Now, when you got out into the centre of 
the street, were there any other police seeking to 
drive back that crowd from the west side ? — There 
were, sir. 

3245. These were not your men ? — No, sir. 

3246. Can you tell me whose men they were ? — 
I cannot tell you, sir. 

3247. Did they come towards you to line across the 
street from the west side ? — Yes. 

3248. Were any other police on the east side 
between you and North Earl Street ? — No, sir, that 
I know of. 

3249. There were no other police on the right of 
the street, except Inspector Barrett’s men ?— There 
were some from Abbey Street to Nelson Pillar. 

3250. Were they coming down towards you ?■ — 
They were up a little further from Abbey Street . 

3251. They did not come down to meet you ?— 
They came down a little after the escort. 

O 
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-3252. Were they Inspector M\Caig’s men ? — I. 
cannot say. 

3253. Were there about 20 constables walking 
with the escort ? — Yes. 

3254. Are these the men you are referring to ? — 
Yes. 

3255. You are referring to the escort ? — Yes. 

3256. Apart from the escort, did you see any 
policemen come from the east side of the street 
towards Barrett ? — There were some police on the 
outside to prevent the crowd- closing in. 

3257. Was not that Sergeant Butler and his men ? — 
Yes, sir. 

3258. But apart from them, there were no others ? — 
No, sir. 

3259. And the other police that you met in the 
centre of the street appeared to come from the west 
side ? — Yes, sir. 

3260. When the police drew their batons, did the)' 
charge the crowd ? — They went to meet the crowd 
and the crowd went back from them. 

3261. Did you see any of the police using their 
batons ? — No, sir. 

3262. Had you your baton drawn ? — I had, sir. 

3263. Did you ever get near enough to any member 
or members of this riotous crowd with a view of 
using your baton, and hitting them ? — No, sir. 

3264. There were twenty men in your party ? — 
Yes. 

3265. Did they all draw their batons ? — I cannot 
say all did. 

3266. But some did ?— Yes. 

3267. Did you see any of those who drew their 
batons use them ? — No. 

3268. Did you charge the crowd in the direction 
of the Post Office ? — Yes. 

3269. Did you see any person knocked down ? — 
I did not. 

3270. Ann how did the crowd when they were 
charged- appear to go ? — They rushed back very 
quickly. 

3271. Did they all go in one direction or scatter 
to the south or west ? — They went between the corner 
of Henry Street and Nelson Pillar a good many of 
them. 

3272. Now, did you see any persons at all amongst 
the riotous crowd knocked down ? — I did not, sir. 

3273. Were you in the foremost rank of Barrett’s 
party, or behind ? — We were all in line across the 
street. 

3274. Diagonally across the street ? — Yes. 

3275. Were you at the Nelson Pillar end of the 
column ? — I was nearer to the Imperial Hotel side. 

3276. And you saw no person hit there ? — No, sir. 

3277. But I suppose that the people who were 
most likely to be hit were the people in the centre 
of the street ? — Yes. 

3278. And at your end you saw no one hit, and 
you hit no one yourself ? — No. 


Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

3279. When you moved up to the Imperial Hotel, 
you came from Lower Abbey Street ? — I only went 
as far as Middle Abbey Street. 

3280. Where did you start from exactly ? — From 
Hopkins’s corner. 

3281 . That is to say, you were in the same detach- 
ment as the last two witnesses — Sergeant Joyce and 
Sergeant Murphy — were in ? — I was in Inspector 
Barrett’s party. 

3282. When you came down to Lower Abbey Street, 
was there a body of men at Lower Abbey Street ?— 
Yes : down Lower Abbey Street. 

3283. And was there coming down towards Lower 
Abbey Street another body of men ? — Yes, sir. 

3284. Apart from the escort ? — Yes ; a little 
outside. 

3285. On the street or footpath ? — On the street. 

3286. And the escort was on the footpath ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3287. When you came up to Abbey Street, did you 
pass Abbey Street ? — No, sir. 

3288. And bad the escort come down to near 
Abbey Street ? — It was just then at Abbey Street. 

3289. When you came to Abbey Street, was any 
order given to you ? — To keep back the crowd which 
was closing in. 

3290. Was the crowd moving down side by side 
with the escort ? — Yes. 

3291 And did you go out into the street then ?■ — 
Yes. 

3292. Did you form in line with the other men 
who were already beside the escort ? — Yes. Just 
before these men came up, we formed to keep the 
crowd back. 

3293. Did you form one continuous line with the 
men protecting the escort ? — Yes ; until we reached 
Eden Quay and we did not follow farther. 

3294. Your men kept the crowd back ? — Yes. 

3295. Did you draw your batons ? — Yes, sir. 

3296. And did all the other men do the same ?— 
Some did, but I cannot say all did. 

3297. But any you saw had them drawn ? — Yes. 

3298. And did you move right across the street ? — 
Yes. 

3299. And where did you stop ?— We drew right 
across the street. 

3300. How far did you get across the street? — 
Some of the men might have gone centreways, or a 
little further. 

3301. How far did you go ? — About 10 yards from 
the foot-path. 

3302. Did you notice some of the line going well 
across ? — Yes, sir. 

3303. And did they clear the street ? — Yes ; the 
crowd went back. 

3304. Did you use your baton ? — No. 

3305. Or see anyone use it ? — -No, sir. 

3306. But still the crowd was gone ? — The crowd 
went back. 

3307. By Mr. Brown, k.c-. — Y ou saw no one on the 
ground ? — I did not, sir. 


Constable Curran (B. 178), examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


3308. Were you in Inspector Barrett’s party also ? 
— Yes, sir. 

3309. Where were you at first with Inspector 
Barrett ? — Near Hopkins’s corner. 

3310. And did you see this crowd of persons that 
rushed from the direction of the Post Office to a point 
opposite the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes ; A big crowd 
rushed across there. 

3311.. Did you move up in Inspector Barrett’s 
party towards Abbey Street ? — Yes : up towards 
where the crowd was moving. 


3312. And did you see the escort that were bringing 
Larkin into College Street Station coming down ?— 
Yes ; we made room for them to pass. 

3313. Did you see a rush made on them ? — Yes, 
from the western side of the street. 

3314. Were they making a rush towards the 
escort ? — Towards the escort, sir 

3315. And were they disorderly ? — Yes ; shouting, 
brandishing sticks and hats on top of sticks, some of 
them. 
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3316. And others were brandishing their sticks ? — 
Yes, and shouting 

3317. And as far as you could judge, did they look 
like a crowd that was attempting a rescue ? — Yes, 
and they looked like a very disorderly crowd 
altogether. 

3318. Were you ordered to turn them back ? — We 
were ordered to put them back from the escort. 

3319. And did you succeed in putting them back ? 
— Yes ; they ran in all directions from us. 

3320. Did some of the men in your party draw 
their batons ? — Most .of them did. 

3321. And in order to prevent the crowd from 
getting on to the escort was it necessary that you 
should draw your batons ? — It was necessary, sir. 

3322. In the stampede that occurred when these 
parties were headed off, did you see people knocked 
down ? — Yes, some people were knocked down. 
They rushed against each other, and when they 
rushed back from the police they ran into each other 
and tripped each other up. 

3323. I suppose that some of the police that had 
their batons drawn used them ? — I could not say s 

3324. You did not see any of them ? — No. 

3325. And the crowd then dispersed in all 
directions ? — They did, sir. 

3326. Of course, from the time that you began 
your charge until the crowd went in all directions it 
was, I suppose, only a matter of a moment or two ? — 
A matter of about one minute. 

3327. And it is not very easy to describe exactly 
what occurs on an occasion like that ? — It is very 
hard to describe it. 

3328. Now, after the mob was dispersed in that 
way, where did you go to ? — We went across about the 
centre of the street, and they went across the Post 
Office side of the street. 

3329. You saw them going in that direction ? — 
Yes. 

3330. Where did you go ? — We returned to the 
footway. 

3331. Did you go from Hopkins’s side of the foot- 
path to about the tram line ? — Yes. 

3332. When you were dispersing that mob ? — Yes. 

3333. And you didn’t know what way any indi- 
vidual members of the mob went ? — No. 

3334. Did you return back to your own side of the 
street ? — Yes. 

3335. And where did you go then ? — Ten of us 


then joined together, and we went up the street a 
little. 

3336. At Eden Quay did you see a mob advancing 
towards O’Connell Bridge ? — There was a large crowd 
assembled there. 

3337. And did you notice amongst that crowd 
several members having the Red Hand ? — Most of 
them had the Red Hand. 

3338. And was that a disorderly crowd ? — It was, 
sir. 

3339. And was it necessary that the police there 
should keep back that crowd from the escort ? — Yes. 

3340. And were they headed off from the escort ? — 
Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

3341. How many of the men had their batons 
drawn in your view ? — I am sure about fifteen. 

' 3342. Adjoining you ? — Scattered round adjoining 

me. 

3343. And they moved right across the street ? — 
To the centre. 

3344. Driving the crowd before them ? — Yes. 

3345. Did you ever get up to the crowd ? — Well, 
no, six 1 . Of course, when they were down we got 
up to them. 

3346. How many of them were down ? — I saw 
about five or six of them down. 

3347. Can you tell us what put them down ? — 
The rush of the people, when the people rushed away 
from the police. 

3348. Was Sergeant Murphy near you ? — I cannot 
say. 

3349. Do you know him ? — No. 

3350. You heard him say that he struck four or five 
people with his baton ? — It would be possible that he 
could, and I not to see it. 

3351. You saw no one struck at all ? — No. 

3352. When you crossed the street, the street was 
cleared ? — Oh, yes, sir ; they went away. 

Examined by Mr. Brown., k.c. 

3353. You say the crowd at Eden Quay was-, 
headed off by the police ? — Yes, sir. 

3354. Were their batons drawn ? — I think only a 
few had their batons drawn. They did not use 
them there at all, as far as I could see. 

3555. Did they themselves go down Eden Quay 
at all ? — No. 

3556. They did not follow the crowd ? — No. 


Constable Murphy (106 B) 

3557. Now, Constable Murphy, where were you 
stationed on that day? — At O’Connell Bridge. 

3558. Under whom were you on duty? — I was 
under the charge of Inspector Bannon. 

3559. And do you recollect seeing the rush of 
the crowd as the escort was coming down? — Yes. 

3560. Was it a decided rush by the crowd? — 
It was. 

3561. And was it a large crowd? — It was a 
large crowd, a crowd of apparently about 300 
people, as I estimated then. . 

3562. You came with Inspector Bannon from 
the O’Connell Bridge side? — Yes. 

3563. Up towards Lower Abbey Street? — Yes, 
up towards Lower Abbey Street, and at the time 
another party of police were intercepting the 
crowd making down towards the escort. 

3564. Making down towards the escort? — Yes. 

3565. How far did you get along Sackville 
Street?— As far as the Gray statue. 

3566. Did you go into the centre of the street? 
— I was in the centre of the street, on the left 
flank of Inspector Bannon’s party. 

3567. On the le,ft flank 'of Inspector Bannon’s 
party ?— Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

3568. That is the west flank, isn’t it? — It is. 

3569. Of Inspector Bannon’s party? — Yes. 

3570. And when you emerged from O’Connell 
Bridge, did you meet a crowd coming down the 
centre of Sackville Street? — Right. 

3571. A crowd that was bearing down on the 
escort? — Yes. 

3572. And Inspector Barrett was on the right 
of Lower Abbey Street?— Yes, he and his party 
were there. 

3573. You saw how this crowd of people came 
down? — Yes, I did. 

3574. Was it a very riotous crowd? — Yes, very 
riotous, indeed. 

3575. They were very riotous? — They were. 

3576. What were they doing?— Some of them 
had their hats off ; more were brandishing sticks,- 
and more were boohing and hissing at the police. 

3577. What do you say they were doing?— 
Boohing and hissing at the police. 

3578. Hitting the police?— No, hissing the 
police. 

3579. Did you see any policeman hit? — I was 
hit myself. 

3580. Now, I want to get that very clearly — 
O 2 
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when were you hit, where were you hit, and by 
whom were you hit ?• — I was hit by a man who 
was wearing 

3581. The red hand badge? — Yes. 

3582. Where were you hit? — On the left shoul- 
der, with that- weapon. ( Witness produces an 
office-ruler ) . 

3583. Mr. Atkimon . — Was it with that weapon 
you were hit? — It was. 

3584. An office-ruler ? — Yes. 

3585. Where did he hit you with it? — On the 
left shoulder. 

3586. On the shoulder? — Yes. 

3587. Did it knock off your helmet ?— -Well, I 
was knocked down by the force of the blow. 

3588. And you got that in the centre, in the 
left centre of Abbey Street? — Yes, and after 
falling he hit me on the head twice. 

3589. He hit you on the head twice? — Yes; and 
were it not for the fact that my helmet remained 
on I would have been killed. 

3590. He dropped it; you picked it up, and 
you have kept it since? — Yes. 

3591. It is an office-ruler, isn’t it? — I think so. 
There is a rod of iron running down through the 
middle of it. 

3592. Let me see that 

Mr. Patton, b.l. (Secretary to the Commission) 
—Do you want it marked, Mr. Atkinson ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes, please : but don’t do your- 
self any harm with it. 

3593. (To the Witness). — Now, Constable 
Murphy, had your force, under Inspector Bannon, 
batons drawn? — Not previous to this. 

3594. Not previous to this ? — No. 

3595. Well, at this time had you your batons 
drawn? — When I recovered myself I had no 
opportunity of having my baton drawn. 

3596. Not till then you had your baton drawn ? 
—No. 

3597. You were, up till then, marching 
through the crowd ? — Inspector Bannon told us to 
keep back the rush. 

3598. You were in the column that was operat- 
ing in the centre ? — I was ; I was on the left flank 
in the line of the Gray statue, in the centre. 

3599. And did you succeed in putting back the 
crowd ? — There was a full-stop when they came 
as far as us. 

3600. That is, I suppose, they dispersed about 
Middle Abbey Street? — They dispersed in several 
directions. 

3601. In several directions? — Yes. In several 
directions, as I have said. 

3602. In several directions ; did you see any 
of your party drawing their batons ? — I could not 
see; I was dazed after receiving the blow. 

3603. So that you were, practically, an injured 
man? — Yes. I was treated the following day by 
the police surgeon for my injuries. 

3604. Therefore, you did not see all that was 
happening? — No, sir. 

3605. You got three pelts of this office-ruler — 
two across the head and one across the shoulder? 
— Yes, sir, and as I lay upon the ground I was 
kicked in the back and sides. 

3606. And the men who did that were men 
wearing the red hand badge ? — Yes. 

3607. Now, could you tell us were the crowd 
all composed of members of the Transport 
Workers’ union? — Of that crowd, the majority, 
I should say, were wearing the red hand badge, 
who were coming up cheering, hissing and boohing 
the police, some having their hats off, others 
brandishing sticks, and some rushed towards the 
escort as it was proceeding towards College Street 
Station. 

3608. By Mr. Henry, k.c. — Where were you 
exactly at the time you were assaulted? — On 
O’Connell Bridge first. 


3609. That is when you were struck? — No. 

3610. And where were you when you were 
struck?— At the Gray statue. 

3611. At the centre? — Yes, in the very centre. 

3612. How exactly did you get from your forme 1 ' 
position to the Gray Statue ? — We marched diagonallv 
from O’Connell Bridge to meet the rush that came 
diagonally from the General Post Office. They were 
coming up diagonally from the General Post Office 
towards the corner of Eden Quay, while the escort 
was proceeding towards O’Connell Bridge. 

3613. You were stationed, exactly, upon what 
point of O’Connell Bridge ? — At the Carlisle Buil 
dings. 

3614. On the south side ? — Yes ; on the south 
side of O’Connell Bridge. 

3615. Had you any batons drawn at that time ?— 
There were no batons drawn before I was knocked 
down. 

3616. Therefore, the body you were associated 
with — they reached the Gray Statue before any 
violence was offered to you ? — That is where we met 
the- rush of the people towards the escort. 

3617. This particular man struck you, and knocked 
you down — when that occurred, there were constables 
on each side of you, in close order ? — In extended 
order. 

3618. What was the distance between each con- 
stable ? — Well, they were three feet away when 
checking the rush. 

3619. Wien the assault was made upon you, was 
there any assistance given to you ? — Well ; I don’t 
know, really. There might have been. I did not 
see anything until I got up. I was not able to tell 
what occurred after being knocked down. 

3620. You are sure up to that time you did not 
use your baton ? — I had no baton out. I lost my 
baton. 

3621. You lost your baton ? — I did. 

3622. How did you lose it ? — The cap was taken 
off the baton-case. I could not say how it was 
lost ; but it was lost. 

3623. Do you recollect how you got up ? — I got 
up in a dazed condition on my hands and knees. 

3624. Well, and did you go on with the movement ? 
— I got on with the party again for some time. 

3625. Where were your party ? — They were re- 
turning from College Street after accompanying the 
escort. 

3626. Did your party advance further up than the 
Gray Statue ? — They only checked the rush there. 

3627. That is, that your party was advancing to 
almost the centre of the street, in a diagonal position 
— they arrived as far as the Gray Statue ? — Yes. 

3628. And the other body of police were coming 
across the street from the direction of the Imperial 
Hotel and Middle Abbey Street ? — Yes. They were 
coming along the west footpath from the Imperial 
Hotel towards College Street. 

3629. Along the east, you mean ? — Yes, along the 
east. 

3630. You have heard other constables speaking 
of a movement across the street. Did you see that 
line of constables coming in the direction of the 
General Post Office from Lower Abbey Street ? — 
We did not see that party. 

3631. How many men in your party were in the 
movement in the centre of the street ? — Well, thirty 
or forty. I am sure they were nearly that number. 

3632. And where, exactly, did you cease to move— 
towards Nelson Pillar ? — At the Gray Statue. 

3633. You did not go further ?— No ; we checked 
a rush there and then we divided into small sections. 

3634. And did the crowd disappear from there ?— 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poivell, k.c. — S ubject to one other constable, 
who does not happen to be present, those are the 
witnesses with that party. Now, I examine Inspec- 
tor Carey’s men Constable Callaghan. 
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Constable Callaghan (81 A) examined bv Mr. Powell. K.c. 


3635. Constable Callaghan, you are 81 A ? — Yes. 

3636. Were you on duty with Inspector Carey of 
the “ A ” Division on that Sunday, 31st August, last ? 
-Yes. 

3637. And, I believe, your beat was at the Middle 
Abbey Street corner ? — Yes, sir. 

3638. Now, what time were you there ? — Half- 
eleven, sir. 

3639. And was the street — Sackville Street — in 
its normal condition — its normal state ? — Yes, sir ; 
in its normal state. 

3640. Between twelve o’clock and one o’clock did 
you notice a crowd in the vicinity of the General 
Post Office ?-*-Yes, sir. 

3641. And was that crowd there increasing fairly 
rapidly all the time since you came to the street ? — 
Yes ; from about 12 o’clock. 

3642. What sort of a crowd was it ? — Well ; it 
was a crowd of workingmen-like. 

3643. Now, do you remember about 1.30, or there- 
abouts, a crowd of persons rushing over to the Hotel ? 
— Yes, sir. 

3644. How many would you estimate would be in 
that crowd. What would be about the number there? 
— Between 200 and 300. 

3645. Between 200 and 300, and did you hear 
any cries and shouts there ?— Yes. 

3646. What, did you hear ? — 1 heard cheering, and 
boohing. 1 saw the waving of sticks and handker- 
chiefs. There was a hack-car in the centre of the 
street, and the four people on it were cheering also. 

3647. Now, were your party moved ; did you see, 
this time, Larkin being brought out ; when he. was 
bought out were your party moved ? — Yes, sir. 

3648. To the centre of Sackville Street ? — We were 
moved to the Imperial Hotel in single file. The 
Inspector then mov d us diagonally from the comer 
of the Metropole Hotel to the centre of the street, 
and we met after a while. There was another force 
of police moved in the same position — making the 
police into a " V ’’-shape. 

3649. That is what I thought — in a V ’’-shape — 
where was the end of it ? — Some were about the Gray 
Statue. 

3650. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Is not the Middle 
Abbey Street corner the comer on your side — where 
you were about 11.30 ? — On the west side, sir. 

3651. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Now, Constable, did you 
see the second rush of people in this mob ; did you 
see the second rush of that mob towards the escort ? — 
Yes, sir. 

3652. And, do you, to the best of your recol- 
lection, say, about what part of the east side of 
Sackville street did the escort reach when the rush 
was made ? — Well, I should say not exactly to the 
corner of Lower Abbey Street. 

3653. Not as far as the corner of Lower Abbey 
Street ? — Not quite as far. 

3654. Now, when that rush was made, what, did 
the police of your party do ? — We were in a line, in 
single file. The Inspector went along the line, and 
said — “ Men, keep together ; don’t let anyone 
through the ranks.” 

3655. Not to let anyone through the ranks ? — Yes. 
When the rush of the people went down after the 
escort, a force of police made up towards Abbey 
Street and drove them back. There was a rush 
towards us in the meantime, and we put them back. 

3656. Two crowds met, there was general con- 
fusion, and at the time there were a lot of people 
knocked down. One person fell, and two or three 
running after, fell over him, and in that way a good 
many went down ? — Yes. 

3657. Both forces of police, that is, Inspector 
Carey’s force and Inspector Barrett’s force, were 
dealing with the rush of the crowd up to tire escort . 
— Quite so. 


3658. And trying to prevent them reaching the 
escort ? — Yes. 

3659. And driving them back ? — Yes. 

3660. And, I suppose, the whole thing lasted only 
a few moments ? — Three or four minutes at the out- 
side. 

3661. And during that time there was a general 
stampede on the part of the mob ? — Yes ; there was 
general confusion. 

3662. And you saw some person knocked down ? — 
Yes ; a crowd rushed from the police. One person 
fell ; the person behind him fell, and then three or 
four persons fell afterwards. 

3663. There was a state of general confusion ? — Yes. 

3664. Was the mob rushing down — did they 
appear to be rushing as if they were going to rescue 
Larkin ? — Yes, and several stones were thrown. 
Indeed, I saw a civilian gentleman struck with a 
stone. 

3665. I am coming to that. Did the mob fire 
stones ? — Yes ; they did. 

3666. And did some of these stones strike the 
police ? — Yes, some of the constables in my part 
were struck with stones. 

3667. Some of the men in your party? — Yes. 

3668. Was the demeanour of the crowd hos- 
tile and dangerous? — Yes, it was hostile and 
threatening and dangerous. 

3669. And were there stones flying about pro- 
miscuously ? — Generally. 

3670. You say that you actually saw, your- 
self, a civilian struck with a stone on the head ? 
— Yes. 

3671. Did it knock him down? — No; it 
knocked off his hat. 

3672. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many in your 
party took part in the manoeuvre across the 
street? — I think 25 constables; 2 sergeants, and 
the Inspector — 28 in all. We were drawn up 
in a line in Abbey Street. 

3673. At the entrance to Middle Abbey 
Street? — Yes. When the crowd started first, 
the Inspector brought us out in line to the centre 
of the street. Then he marched us in file along 
by the footway to the Imperial Hotel. 

3674. / To the Imperial Hotel? — The Metro- 
pole Hotel, I should say. 

3675. Along the footway? — Yes, sir. 

3676. When you reached the Metropole Hotel 
what was the manoeuvre you executed there? — 
The Inspector brought us out in line to the 
Gray Statue — single file to the Hotel Metro- 
pole — then there was the line of police from the 
Imperial Hotel — the police came in a V-shape. 

3677. To the Gray Statue? — Yes 

3678. The body that moved up from O’Con- 
nell Bridge to the Gray Statue — where did they 
come from ? — They were the police who met us 
there in line. 

3679. Did you observe the body of police leav- 
ing the vicinity of the Imperial Hotel, standing 
near the escort, were moved across the street ? — 
Yes, sir. 

3680. Did you observe this? — Yes, sir. 

3681. Did you notice the constable near the 
constable who said he was knocked down with 
an office-rule — did you notice they came from 
O’Connell Bi-idge? — I did not notice them. 
Theyl were simultaneously marching out with 
us. 

3682. There were three bodies of police con- 
verging upon this point ? — Yes. 

3683. At the Gray Statue? — Yes; the police 
from O’Connell Bridge and our body met in V- 
shape form at that statue. 
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3684. I see. Had any of your party batons 
drawn ?— Yes, sir. 

3685. All the party? — Most of them. 

3686. What was the number? — We were 
about 25 in number. 

3687. Did you see any batons used? — Well; 
I did not actually see a baton used. • I say that 
Sergeant Fitzpatrick and another constable were 
directed by Inspector Carey to proceed towards 
a hack-car ixx the centre of the street on which 
there were people cheering axxd waving hand- 
kerchiefs.- 

3688. Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — You were engaged 
in checking the crowds about the Metropole 
Hotel ? — We were engaged there for a few 
minutes. They were not inclined to go at first, 
but after some persuasion, they went. 

3689. Was there aixyone batoned thei-e? — 1 
saw people knocked down. 

3690. By batons? — Well, yes, sir. 

3691. How many did you see knocked dowxx 
at that- place ? — I could xxot say. I could ixot 
accurately say how many were knocked down 
with batons. There was general confusion. Ac- 
cording as people ran away they knocked down 
one axxother. 

3692. Do you know how many were knocked 
down throxxgh all causes, in your immediate 
vicinity at any time? — Nine or ten. 

3693. How many of these by blows of batons? 
— I could xxot say. 

3694. There were two or three? — There mi«ht 
be. 


3695. You saw somebody knocked down bv 

blows of a batoix? — Yes. ' J 

3696. Whictfi party of police knocked them 
down, was it your party? — I could not say. 

3697. You could not say? — No, sir. 

3697a. In what portion of the street did you 

exactly see that done? — In the centre of the 
street. 

3698. Was it near the Gray Statue? — To the 
north of the Gray Statue. 

3699. At that time had the various bodies of 
the police converged? — Yes, sir. 

3700. And was there a crowd between them? 
— Yes ; more or less. 

3701. They were more or less between them, 
and there was a good deal of confusion? — Oh; 
general confusion. 

3702. Aixd the people were mixed up to- 
gether? — Yes, sir. 

3703. Were you able to distinguish the con- 
stitution of the crowd?— Yes. We let a good 
many through our line on the orders of the In- 
spector. 

3704. As you caixxe on them? — Yes ; respect- 
able people who desired to get forward, and we 
let them pass. 

3705. When one did not get through, what 
did you do with him ?— Put him back. 

3706. In what way? — Some of them rushed, 
but when they saw the batons drawn they ran! 

3707. And there were some of them batoned, 
I take it? — I saw but a few just. 

3708. You say a few? — Yes, sir. 


Constable Byrne 


(161 A) examiixed by Mr. Atkinson, 


B.L. 


3709. Now, Constable Byx-ne, wex-e you with 
Inspector Carey’s force in Middle Abbey Street 
on this day, Sunday? — Yes, sir. 

3710. Your first position was at the corner of 
Middle Abbey Street — just near Eason’s? — Yes. 

3711. And you were lined xxp there at the 
corner of Saekville Street? — Yes. 

3712. Up to 1.30 was your position changed? 
—Well, then. Inspector Carey filed us in two 
deep and marched us out into Saekville Street, 

3713. Now, in consequence of what took ixlace 
in the street, he did that; what made him do 
that? — At the time a figure appeared upon the 
balcony of the Imperial Hotel, and a big crowd 
rushed from the direction of Nelson Pillar and 
the General Post Office. 

3714. Towards where?— In the direction of 
the Imperial Hotel. 

3715. Did you see that crowd rush, yourself? 
— Yes, sir. 


3716. Was it a large crowd? — Yes, a large 
crowd. 

3717. About how many would you say woulc 
be in it? — I should say about 300 or 400. 

3718. Was it an excited cx-owd ? — Well, there 
was the waving of sticks, cheering, and I hearc 
a lv ea o many ° f tllem shout “ Good old Larkin.’ 

3719. And the crowd was mainly composec 
ot what class of persons? — I would say of work 
mg people. 

4.1 3 J 2 ° : Imme diately after that crowd made 
that charge your Inspector — Inspector Carey- 
moved your party?— Yes, sir. 

3721. And a line was made in single file be 
tween the Metropole Hotel corner and Lowe- 
Abbey Street? — Yes, sir. 
iu Mr - Hmnr, K.c.— Middle Abbey Street isn’- 


Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — Yes, sir. 

3722. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you see Larkin? 
1 did not recognise him; I saw the figure. 


3723. And you saw the rush towards the 
door ? — Yes. 

3724. And did you see sevei-al of the police 
put back the rush from the Imperial Hotel door ? 
— Shortly after the people made a rush back 
from the Imperial Hotel in the direction of the 
Meti-opole Hotel. 

3725. Across the street? — Yes. 

3726. Now, when the escort, with Larkin, 
came out and jvas passing down the street, 
Lower Abbey Street, did that crowd i-e-collect 
itself and make another rush? — They did, sir. 

3727. Was it a big ci-owd? — Well, I would 
say it had gained in dimensions. 

3/28. It had gained in dimensions from the 
first rush from the Imperial Hotel? Yes. 

3729. And how did it rush across the street 
towards the escort? — In a sort of diagonal direc- 
tion. 

3730. In a sort of diagonal direction coming 
from the General Post Office and bearing down 
on Lower Abbey Street? — Yes, and on the Pil- 
lar as well. 

3731. And the Pillar as well. That crowd 
was intercepted by the police under Inspector 
Barrett in or about Lower Abbey Street?— I 
could not say who intercepted it. 

3732. Was the crowd driven back from the 
street? — They were, sir. 

3733. In what direction did the crowd go that 
was driven back from Lower Abbey Street?— 
They went in the direction of the Pillar again, 
and the General Post Office. 

3734. In the direction of the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal and the General Post Office; did you see the 
pohee come up the centre of Saekville Street?— 
Well, there were police down in Lower Saekville 
Street. . 

3735. And they were coming up? — Yes. 

3736. Now, when this crowd was driven back 
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from Lower Abbey Street and came towards the 
Freeman’s Journal and Nelson Pillar, what did 
your men do — in regard to that crowd ? — In- 
spector Carey was continually going along the 
line telling them not to break through. 

3737. Not to allow the people to break 
through? — Yes, sir. 

3738. And did you prevent the people from 
breaking through; did your men advance at all 
to the street out from the footpath? — To the 
left tram line on the west side. 

3739. Did you see any of your men draw 
batons? — At the time of the second rush, stones 
were thrown and I got struck in the thigh with 
a stone. 

3740. At the west side? — Yes; somewhere in 
the centre of the street. 

3741. On the west side? — Yes. 

3742. There was a cordon of police from the 
corner of Middle Abbey Street to the Metropole 
Hotel ? — Yes. 

3743. And you were hit on the thigh? — Yes, 
and another stone shortly afterwards glanced by 
my face. 

3744. These came from the centre of the 
street, where the crowd was? — Yes. 

3745. Did the police in your company use 
their batons?— No, I did not see any batons 
used. 

3746. Did they draw batons?— We drew 

batons when we got struck. 

3747 . Had you occasion to use those batons ? 
— No, sir. 

3748. Were you able to keep the crowd back 
without them? — Yes. 

3749. Did you face the crowd coming down to 
you towards Nelson Pillar in that direction?— 
They were running at the time in a most ex- 
cited state. 

3750. Most excited? — Yes: falling over each 
other. 


3751. I was going to ask you if you saw many 
persons knocked down? — Several. 

3752. Were they knocked down in the stam- 
pede and the rush that was going on ? Yes • 

they were falling over each other. One was 
knocked down, and several fell on that person. 

3753. You saw that? — Yes, and there were 
several hats, caps, and umbrellas strewn about. 

37o4. You didn’t yourself hit anybody, and you 
saw nobody else hit?— No, sir. 

3755. Did you see any civilians hit with missiles 
thrown by the crowd in the centre of the street ? — 
I didn’t. 

3756. The whole of this thing really lasted but 
a very short space of time ? — About two or three 
minutes. 


3757. And when the crowd was finally dispersed 
after the second rush the street remained in 
perfect peace afterwards? — Yes, and Inspector 
Carey advanced his party into Abbey Street to 
their old position. 

3758. And you remained there until 11 o’clock 
that night ? — From there we were sent over to the 
front of the Independent Office. 

3759. Anyhow peace was restored? — Yes. 

3760. Mr. Brown, k.c. — At the time the first 
rush took place you were at the corner of Middle 
Abbey Street? — In Abbey Street. 

3761. Actually in Abbey Street? — Yes. 

3762. There were 25 of you and two sergeants? 
— Yes. 

3763. Was it after the first rush, and between 
it and the second one, that you came out and 
lined up from Abbey Street to the Metropole 
Hotel ? — Yes. 

3764. Did you remain there until the second 
rush, or were you moved into the street ? — We 
were on the west side of the street opposite the 
Hotel Metropole, on the pathway. 

3765. On the pathway? — Yes. 

3766. When the second rush began? — Yes. 

3767. When the second rush began you got the 
order to get out into the street? — I was in the 
street at the time. The time the first rush came 
we were two deep in extended line. 

3768. And it was after the first rush you filed 
out into Sackville Street? — Yes, into the west 
side of Sackville Street from the corner of Abbey 
Street to the front of the Hotel Metropole. 

3769. How far did your party get out from the 
footway in the stopping of the second rush? — I 
would say they were along by the near tram-lines, 
the nearest tram-lines to the Metropole Hotel. 

3770. And youi yourself, where did you stop? 
— I was more or less at the rere of the party — 
about the eighth or ninth. We were going at two 
deep. 

3771. That is from Abbey Street, nearer to 
Nelson’s Pillar ? — Well, no ; I was nearer to 
Abbey Street. 

3772. Did you see any of the other police 
parties? — Yes. I saw a party of police .opposite 
the Imperial Hotel. 

3773. Exactly — outside the escort and iu Me 
street ? — Yes. 

3774. Did you see them doing anything? — 
Well, no, sir; I could not see them. The crowd 
was more or less between me and them. 

3775. You say you saw no one knocked down 
by batons? — No, sir; but I saw several falling and 
knocked down, and lying on the street and getting 
up. 


Constable Mahon (77 A) examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 
are Constable Mahon 77 A?— Yes, 3783. From the direction of the Post Office? — 


3776. You 
sir. 

3777. Now, were you with Inspector Carey’s 
party? — Yes, sir. 

3778. And you were at Abbey Street, I think ? 
—Yes, at the corner of Middle Abbey Street. 

3779. Did you see the first rush of people 
towards the Imperial Hotel? — I did, sir. 

3780. Did you see stones thrown from the 
crowd ? — I did, sir. 

3781. Was that from the crowd that made the 
first rush ? — No, sir. 

3782. What crowd was it that threw stones that 
you saw? — The crowd that rushed across, as we 
thought, with the intention of rescuing Mr. 

Larkin. 


Yes, sir. 

3784. Did you, yourself, get a blow of a stone? 
— Yes, and it dislocated the thumb of my left 
hand. 

3785. Dislocated the thumb of your left hand. 
Did that come from the crowd that was charging 
down towards the escort? — Yes, sir. 

3786. What was the demeanour of that crowd? 
— They were very hostile and boohing and hissing 
us. 

3787. Did you see any sticks with them? — Yes; 
they were brandishing sticks. 

3788. Did you see that crowd checked and 
stopped ? — Yes. 

3789. By the police? — Yes. 
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3790. And did they disperse them? — Just as 
they were stopped a lady and gentleman appealed 
to me to take them out of the crowd, and I did 
so, and I was singled out from my party for a few 
seconds. 

3791. You left your party for a few seconds 
and went to take away a lady and gentleman from 
the crowd ? — Yes, sir. 

3792. Did they ask you to do that? — They did, 

3793. Therefore you didn’t see all that occurred 
at that time? — No, sir. 

3794. Did you see enough to be able to say 
that the crowd that rushed down Sackville Street 
from the Post Office was a threatening and hostile 
crowd? — Yes, sir. 

3795. I don’t know whether you used your 
baton, or did you draw your baton? — Imme- 
diately that I was struck I drew my baton. 

3796. Did you use it on anyone? — No, sir. 

3797. Am I right in saying that the whole of 
this business up to the attempted rescue and the 
dispersal of the crowd took place within a very 
short space of time?— Very short. 

3798. And from the time you saw the crowd 
rushing down until it was dispersed would you 
give the Commissioners some idea of how much 
time elapsed? — It was only a matter of a few 
minutes. 

3799. And in that few minutes was there a 
good deal of confusion in the crowd? — There was 
a great deal of confusion. 

3800. Did you see people rushing in all direc- 
tions? — Yes; I did. 

3801. Did you see people knocked down? — I 
saw people knocked down. I saw them on the 
ground. 

3802. Had you noticed before all this occurred 
— before half-past 1 — did you yourself notice that 
the numbers in the street had increased greatly? 
— Yes, sir. 

3803. Where did they come from? — They 
came from the side streets. 

3804. From the side streets. Did you see a 
number of them that had the Red Hand badge 
up ? — Yes. 

3805. And were these persons that had come 
in in that way into the street from time to time 
and collected there, were these the people that 
subsequently rushed down on the escort ? — They 
were. 

3806. And were these a very rough class of 
people ? — They were of the labouring class most 
of them. 

3807. Some of them with sticks? — Yes. 

3808. And are the class of people with whom 
the police have had a great deal of difficulty in 
dealing with? — Yes. 

3809. A rough lot?— Yes, sir. 

3810. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you were 
moving along the west side of the street you were 
halted nearly opposite the Hotel Metropole? — 
We were in a diagonal way. I was nearer to the 
Gray Statue, and some of the force on my left 
were at an angle up towards the Hotel Metro- 
pole. 

3811. Were you on the footpath? — No, sir. I 
was on the carriage-way. I was in about the 
centre of the Tramway line. 


3812. As you moved across were you more or 
less on the flank of the crowd that was going 
towards the other side? — Yes. 

3813. And as you moved you were still on their 
flank ?— Yes. 

3814. A constable coming from the east side 
the Imperial Hotel side, said that they were meet- 
ing that mob? — They were. 

3815. And did you observe a body of constables 
coming up from O’Connell Bridge? — I saw con- 
stables on our right. 

3816. And as a result of these three movements 
alone was the access towards O’Connell Bridge 
cut off? — It was, sir. 

3817. It was impossible for a person to get 
towards O’Connell Bridge ? — Yes ; unless we made 
an exception and let them through. 

3818. Or unless he broke through. Did you 
observe any other body of men moving the 
crowd ? — No, sir. 

3819. Except the three? — No, sir. 

3820. And the only movement that any one 
in the crowd could execute was towards the Pil- 
lar? — Yes, sir. 

3821. Was it open towards the Pillar? — Yes, 

3822. You told us that a lady and gentleman 
asked you to get them out of the crowd . Did you 
notice very many people of that description? — 
There were a few of them, sir. My attention 
was taken away when I took these people to the 
rere of the constables and got them along the 
footway and handed them over to Inspector 
Lawlor in Prince’s Street. 

3823. Did you get any directions about allow- 
ing people to go through the line? — I didn’t get 
any. 

3824. You yourself drew your baton, but you 
say you didn’t use it? — Yes. 

3825. Did you see any batons used? — No, sir. 
When I hurried round, as a matter of fact, it 
was all confusion, and I hadn’t the opportunity 
of seeing it. I got on to the footway. All the 
confusion was in the centre of the street. 

3826. When you got back to the line was the 
street clear ? — Yes, and all my party of men had 
gone back to their original post at the corner of 
Middle Abbey Street. 

3827. Taking the space between the Gray statue 
and Nelson’s Pillar, or the direction of Nelson’s 
Pillar, was anybody there when you got back? — 
There was some people, but not a crowd. 

3828. Were they down or up? — They were 
down and more were walking. 

3829. Was there anyone near them? — No, sir. 
They were scattered. 

3830. When you talk of their being down, will 
you just describe the position they occupied in 
the street? — I saw one man on his knees in the 
carriage-way on the west side. 

3831. Towards the Metropole Hotel? — Yes. 

3832. On his knees? — Yes. 

3833. Was anyone near him? — No, sir. 

3834. What else did you see? — As a matter of 
fact, that is all I did see down. 

3835. One man? — Yes, sir. 

3836. Was there any others that you saw? — 
No, sir. 

3837. With the exception of very few people 
the place had been cleared ? — Yes, sir. 
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Inspector Wii.loughby, D.M.P. 

3838. Mr. Atkinson. — Some evidence lias been 
•given by one constable with regard to a force of 
police that came down towards the Imperial Hotel 
from North Earl Street when he was coming up 
from Inspector Barrett’s force I want to explain 
how these men got there. (To Witness) — Inspec- 
tor, were you on duty in Upper Sackville Street 
on this Sunday ? — Yes, sir. 

3839. Your Superintendent was Quinn? — Yes, 
:sir. 

3839a. You were stationed at the Gresham 
Hotel? — I had charge from the Pillar to the 
Rotunda on the west side of Upper Sackville 
Street. 

3840. On the east side? — Yes, the east side. 

3841. They put you in the district between 
what is called Parnell Street and) North Earl 
Street, or Great Britain Street and North Earl 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

3842. And had you your force distributed 

through the street along the east side of Upper 
Sackville Street? — We distributed the force as 
follows — Two sergeants and 20 men of the “ F ” 
Division under Inspector Barrett 

3843. Were posted there? — They were posted 
just at the Gresham Hotel. There was a sergeant 
and ten constables at the Rotunda; a sergeant 
and ten constables were distributed from the 
Rotunda to Cathedral Street, and another 
sergeant from Cathedral Street to Earl Street, 
and as far as Marlboro’ Street. 

3844. That was the distribution of your force, 
and, therefore, your force didn’t come past North 
Earl Street except through necessity? — Not until 
I marched them down. 

3845. When this rush, which has been referred 

to, was made, where were you when you got 
warning of it ? — I was about 20 yards to the north 
of the Pillar, in the centre of Upper Sackville 
Street, when I heard the commotion, and cheering 
in Lower Sackville Street. I came in view of 
Lower Sackville Street, and I saw a rush of people 
towards and opposite the Imperial Hotel. I 
could see the street from where I stood right on 
to O’Connell Bridge. People were rushing in the 
direction I state. I immediately marched my 
men down from 

3846. From where? — I went to the main body 
near the Gresham Hotel. 

3847. And marched them down? — I marched 
them down to Superintendent Gordon, who was 
between Prince’s Street and Nelson’s Pillar. 

3848. You marched your men from the 
Gresham Hotel down the east side of the street 
and into Lower Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

3849. How far into Lower Sackville Street did 
you march ? — About 20 yards to the- south of 
Nelson’s Pillar, and at that time there was not 
one in view on the thoroughfare between me and 
the Gray statue. 

3850. Had the crowd been driven back? — I 
could see nobody in Lower Sackville Street. It 
was clear that time, except for a small party 
towards the end of Prince’s Street, and going in 
towards Earl Street. I appeared to be the final 
body dispersion. 

3851. By the police? — By the police, who were 
moving up from Lower Abbey .Street under In- 
spector Barrett and Inspector Lawlor. 

3852. His men were on the other side of the 
street? — They had moved up before my arrival. 

3853. And the crowd you saw before you went 
up to the Gresham had been dispersed by the. time 
you got down? — They had. 

3854. When you got down, did you see any 
policeman coming towards . you from' the side or 
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centre of the street? — Oh, naturally, they were 
in movement. I was the last to be in the street. 

3855. That was the first appearance of the 
Upper Sackville Street police in Lower Sackville 
Street that day ? — Oh, yes. 

3856. The first time? — Oh, yes. 

3857. You were the only other man. who could 
have been in that part of the street that could 
have been referred to by any constable under In- 
spector Barrett? — That is on the east side. 

3858. That is what I am saying? — Yes. 

3859. You didn’t draw any batons?— No. 

3860. The crowd was gone when you got down ? 
— Except what appeared to me to be the last of 
the baton charge. 

3861. The last of the baton charge. Now, 
when your men came down, did you give the 
order, “ Draw your batons”? — No. As we came 
down to Superintendent Gordon’s party, I saw 
batons out with some of his men, and possibly a 
few of mine took them out also. 

3862. Inspector Gordon was on the west side of 
the street in Henry Street? — Yes, sir. 

3863. And you eventually joined him in a line 
somewhere about Prince’s Street? — Between the 
Pillar and Prince’s Street. 

3864 . They marched down in the same way as 
you? — Yes. 

3865. And you or your men drew no batons or 
made no charge on a riotous mob ?— No, sir. 

3866. For they had gone? — Yes, sir. 

3867. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Superintendent Gor- 
don was on the west side of the street ? — Yes, sir : 
he was in Henry Street. 

3868. On the west side of Sackville Street? — He 
had charge of all of the west side of Upper Sack- 
ville Street. 

3869. And he also had charge of the body of 
men in Henry Street ?— Yes ; these formed one of 
his parties. 

3870. When you moved down in the direction 
of Nelson’s Pillar, I understand that you joined 
Superintendent Gordon in or about that point? — 
I joined him, sir, before I reached Prince’s 
Street in Lower Sackville Street. 

3871. After you had passed the Pillar ?— Yes* 
after I had passed the Pillar. 

3872. Did your conjoint forces make a line 
across Sackville Street? — I marched my men down 
in file, and when I came past Nelson’s Pillar I 
gave them the right wheel, which brought them 
in line. For a second or two I halted them there, 
and Superintendent Gordon motioned me to come 
down to him. 

3873. Were they in line at that time — his men ? 
— His men were at the corner of Prince’s Street 
apparently clearing away the remnant of the 
crowd. 

3874. Were they across Prince’s Street, or from 
the corner of Prince’s Street into Sackville 
Street? — They were opposite the Post Office to 
the north of Prince’s Street. 

3875. And out in the carriage-way ?— Out on 
the carriage-way. 

3786. And in line? — Partly on the path and 
partly on the road. 

3877. And facing the Post Office ? — Yes. 

3878. Along the front of the Post Office?— 
Yes. 

3879. They were across the street?— No, sir, 
they were not. 

3880. At that time, when yoil came down 
from Nelson’s Pillar and put the men in line 
across portion of Sackville Street, what was the 
state of affairs in front of .you ?— It was clear.. 
I could see at that time no crowd between me 
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and O’Connell Bridge. Tlie escort had got 
away. 

3881. Will you just describe the position as 
regards the various police parties when you got 
to Nelson’s Pillar? — The only force I saw was 
Superintendent Gordon’s, and the only police 
officers I recognised were Superintendent Gor- 
don and Inspector Barrett, 

3882. Did you see any trace of Inspector 
Carey? — I never saw Inspectors Carey or Ban- 
non or their men. 

3883. So that this manoeuvi'e you have been 
describing here and the joint movement of the 
three . forces towards the Gray Statue must have 
been over when you came ? — It was, sir, cer- 
tainly. 

3884. And the police had gone back? — Yes. 

3885. And did you at any time come into 
contact with the crowd as they advanced from 
Lower Sackville Street? — No, sir. 

3886. At any time? — No, sir. 

3887. Did you 'observe any portion of this 
manoeuvre — did you observe the crowd flying? 
— When I saw' the commotion I ; went for my 
men, and before I got back the thing had tran- 
spired. I saw the beginning 'arid the end of it. 

3888. You were some distance, from your 
main body of your men? — Yes, sir. I was over 
80 yards’ from them. 

3889. You didn’t see anything of the occur- 
rence? — I saw the beginning, and what I have 
described of the end of it. 

3890. You say that your men saw a number 
of Superintendent Gordon’s men with drawn 
batons?— Yes, sir. 

3891. That was . beside the Pillar ? — Beside 
the Pillar. 

3892. And your men, when they saw the 
others with drawn batons, drew their batons 
also? — I believe a few of them did, sir. 

3893. Was there any reason at that time for 


doing so? — Well, sir, I suppose when they saw 
them drawn they drew them themselves. 

3894 . Was there any crowd at the time 1— 
Very small crowd. 

3895. But no hostile demonstration ?— Oh, no, 
sir. 

3896. And did these men of Superintendent 
Gordon’s, as you say with drawn batons, did they 
block Prince’s Street? — No, sir; they were not 
blocking Prince’s Street. 

3897. Prince's Street was not blocked? — No; I 
saw people going away from it. 

3898. Was Henry Street blocked at that time? 
—No, sir ; people were going towards Henry 
Street. 

3899. Was there a body of Constables at tlie 
entrance to Henry Street? — No. 

3900. And was that street under the control of 
Superintendent Gordon ? — Y es . 

3901. Was Earl Street under your control? — 
Yes. 

3902. Was Earl Street blocked? — No, sir. 

3903. And was Earl Street always open? — 
Always open. 

3904. Was there any block, assuming that men 
were going towards the Rotunda — was there any 
block from the Imperial Hotel — was there any 
block of the street near Nelson’s Pillar? — No, sir. 
There was no necessity as far as I saw. 

3905. It was not as a matter of fact? — No, sir; 
the place was not blocked. 

3906. Mr. S. L. Brown, k.c. — Did you see any 
of the crowd that must have dispersed while you 
were going up for your men — did you meet 
any of them in Upper Sackville Street? — There 
was no crowd in Upper Sackville Street what- 
ever. , 

. 3907. And you didn’t meet the crowd running 
away? — No, sir. They, might be running away 
if I looked behind, but I didn’t look behind. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — V ery well. 


James McConnell, examined bv Mr. Powell, k.c. 


3908. Mr. Powell, k-.c. — I am introducing this 
gentleman, because he is a civilian witness who 
has been here for several days, and who wants to 
get away to attend to his business. (To- Witness) 
— Now, Mr. McConnell, do you live at 48 Lower 
Sackville Street? — Yes. 

3909. I think that you are living there? — Yes. 

3910. Mr. Henry, k.c.— On what side is 48? — 
The west— next to Elvery’s. . 

3911. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Now, about 11 o’clock 
that morning, before the police came on. duty at 
all, did you see a party of persons entering the 
street from the Eden Quay side?— Yes. 

3912. Did they come up from the direction of 
Liberty Hall? — Yes. 

3913. Were, they in . vans or brakes? — In 
waggonettes and brakes. 

3914. Were they a noisy crowd? — Very. It 

was the noise that attracted me to the window 
to see what was up. I thought some accident had 
happened, or that a fight was going on from the 
screams I heard. 

3915. Did you hear them shouting or boohing 

at any things or persons ? — I don’t there were any 
police on duty, but there were a couple at Kelly’s 
corner — the gunpowder place- — and at the 

O’Connell monument people in the waggonette 
boohed and shouted. There were a couple of 
constables there. They went up the street and 
came back in about twenty minutes, and came 
down the other side of the street. I thought they 
had gone away into the country they were so long 
away. 


3916. On their return voyage what was their 
demeanour ? — Just the same. The only thing that 
stopped them was an occasional funeral passing. 

3917. They ceased their jeering until the funeral 
passed ? — Yes. 

3918. Apart from that, were they jeering the 
whole way? — Yes. 

3919. Were they jeering at the police? — Every 
time they saw the police it gave them, an oppor- 
tunity to let go, as it were., 

3920. Did you notice that as the day wore on 
lots of people congregated in Sackville Street? — 
After they passed there was certainly quietness 
for nearly, certainly not more than, a quarter of 
an hour, and the people began to come into the 
street in an unusual number, mostly from the 
south side, and they kept going and coming, in- 
creasing in volume every time. Up to about 12 
o’clock there was a very large number of people 
in the street, and they kept moving up and down 
both ways. 

3921. Was that an abnormal or an unusual 
number for a Sunday? — It was an unusual 
number for a Sunday. I have been living in the 
street for twenty-four years, and I never saw it 
so crowded so early as it was on that morning. 

3922. I suppose you knew well that the meeting 
in Sackville Street had been proclaimed ? — Yes. 

3923. I mean the proclamation was extensively 
posted through the place? — So I understand. I 
did not read the proclamation . 
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3924. Did you notice tjhafc in or about one 
o’clock a crowd of _ persons assembled opposite 
Clery’s or the Imperial Hotel ? — Oh, yes ; a large 
crowd. 1 sat on the window sill looking at 
them with the aid o7 a pair of field glasses. 

3925. Were they a noisy crowd? — No, they 
were perfectly quiet. 

3926. At that time they were quiet ?— Perfectly 
quiet. 

3927. Did you see a rush made from the direc- 
tion of the Post Office? — Yes, a huge, sweeping 
rush. They came in a semicircle towards the Im° 
perial. 

3928. What was the demeanour of that crowd? 
— Noisy, cheering. 

3929. Did they seem to be excited? — Evidently 
excited. 

3930. Did you see a body of police facing them, 
and between them and the door of the hotel ? — No. 
There were about ten policemen with their backs 
to Clery’s windows, facing the crowd. 

3931. As far as you could see, did they appear 
to be pressing the crowd back from the front of 
the hotel ? — These policemen did not appear to be 
taking any action, but there were others after. 
They came in from the direction of Earl Street. 

3932. And the crowd that was forced back in 
that way by the police — did you see them running 
about? — No, not at the moment. When these 
policemen came down from the direction of Earl 
Street, they came in twos. I should say there 
were about fifty of them. They were a yard or 
two yards outside the footpath. They had great 
difficulty in getting through the dense mass of 
people. When they got down they lined up in 
front of th’e Imperial Hotel. They were not long 
there when they faced the people and when they 
faced the people there was a stampede. 

3933. Did you see a constable knocked down? — 
I did. 

3934. Did you see him kicked? — Yes. 

3935. I suppose, Mr. McConnell, the whole of 
this business, from the first time you saw it until 
it was all over, occupied a very short space of 
time? — I would say about three minutes. 

3936. So that we may put it that the crucial 
part of the scene was over in about three 
minutes? — Yes. 

3937. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Where did you view 
all this occurrence from, Mr. McConnell ? — From 
the window of my residence, 48 Lower Sackville 
Street. 

3938. Was it on the ground floor? — No, on the 
second floor. 

3939. Was it open — the window? — I opened it 
and sat out on the window sill. 

3940. At the time you first looked out, was 
there a large crowd in front of the Imperial 
Hotel? — I would say there was a dense crowd. 

3941. Even before you looked out first? — There 
was no crowd at the Imperial until 12.30. 

3942. At that time, how many constables, as 
far as you could see, were in the vicinity of the 
Imperial Hotel ? — There were only about ten men 
in front of the Imperial Hotel. 

3943. Where did the first reinforcements of 
these men come from ? — From the direction of 
Earl street. 

3944. Along the footpath ? — No, along the road- 
way. They had great difficulty in getting 
through the crowd. The crowd had increased. 

3945. How is it they were in twos — were they 
marching? — No; they could not march; they were 
just elbowing their way through. 

3946. You say there were about fifty of these ? 
— Yes, about fifty. 

3947. Tell us what they did when they got to 
the Imperial Hotel? — They lined up. 


3948. In single or double file? — In double file. 

3949. Was that in front of the hotel? — Yes. 

3950. How were they faced? — They were stand- 
ing facing O’Connell Bridge first when they 
arrived, and presently they turned round facing 
the crowd. 

3951. Facing towards the Post Office? — Facing 
towards the Post Office, where the greater mass of 
people were. Then at the moment the huge rush 
came from the Post Office side. 

3952. Before the rush came, were they two deep 
opposite the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. 

3953. Were those the first you saw on the scene 
over and above the ten men ? — Oh, no, I saw them 
at the corner of Bachelor’s Walk. 

3954. I am speaking of the Imperial Hotel? — 
These were the first. 

3955. Did you see any police make up from the 
direction of O’Connell Bridge or Hopkins’ corner ? 
— Yes. When the rush came there was a body of 
about 25 at Hopkins’s corner, and another body 
of about 25 from Kelly’s (Bachelor’s Walk) cor- 
ner. They walked up very hurriedly, and it was 
when they were going up that the stampede took 
place from the Imperial Hotel. These men from 
Hopkins’s corner did not seem to go very much 
beyond Sackville Place. They turned back, and 
from their movements — Of course, it is only a 
matter of inference — I thought they had received 
orders to clear the street, and were clearing it. 
The street was cleared. These men went up to- 
wards the Imperial Hotel, and had barely time to 
get up when they turned round again. 

3956. Are these men you speak of the men 
who left Kelly’s corner? — Kelly’s corner and 
Hopkins’ corner. 

3957. Did you observe another force coming 
from O’Connell Bridge? — Yes ; a larger force. 

3958. About how many was in that? — Well, I 
was excited as to what was going on at the 
Imperial Hotel that I did not take particular 
notice, but I felt there was a large reserve. 

3959. It was larger than 25? — Yes. 

3960. You say you saw ten men outside Clery's 
who were reinforced by fifty men from the direc- 
tion of Earl Street, and later on by two twenty - 
five from Hopkins’s and Kelly’s corners, and that 
in addition to that there was a force coming 
from across the bridge? — Yes. 

3961. When you saw the stampede were you 
able to see what caused it? — No. 

3962. Did you see any advance of constables? 
—No. 

3963. Or did you see any constables coming 
from Middle Abbey Street? — No. I did not see 
anything coming from Middle Abbey Street. 

3964. You are not counting any Middle Abbey 
Street constables in that time? — No. 

3965. Are you able to tell us whether there 
was any advance made by the fifty constables you 
saw coming from Earl Street? — There must have 
been, because the stampede went in all directions. 
The people jumped all over each other in their 
struggle to get away. So I took it there must 
have been a baton charge. I saw the batons 
were drawn. The police were then scattered all 
over the street. 

3966. You saw them out on the street? — Yes. I 
saw those that were coming back. I think the 
force at the Imperial Hotel remained about that 
district and that the forces I saw across the street 
were the police from Kelly’s and Hopkins’s cor- 
ners. The police were all scattered amongst the 
people. 

3967. How far over had they got?— They 
reached over to the Post Office. You could see 
the police in amongst the crowd, or what was left 
of them. 
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3968. Did you see any batons used? — -No, I did 
not see any used. I saw one. That was a police- 
man who was knocked down and kicked. He 
struggled to his feet again, and when he got on 
his feet again he threw his baton after the man 
who had knocked him down. 

3969. At what point was that? — That was op- 
posite the Picture House. 

3970. Well towards the Bridge? — I thought at 
the time it was. At that time people were com- 
ing out of the churches in. Abbey Street. 

3971. You are speaking of the return from the 
bridge ? — Yes. 

3972. Did you see any batons used? — I could 
not see any batons used by any of the men. 
There must have been a baton charge to make the 


people run as they did. They were panic- 
stricken. The time the D.M.P. Mounted Force 
came up the whole thing was all over, 

3973. You say there were a number of respect- 
able people coming from certain places? — Yes, 
from places of worship. Most of them, when they 
saw what was going on, went back again into 
Abbey Street. 

3974. Mr. Brown, k.c.- — -Did you see any large 
number of respectable people — people who usually 
come from places of worship on any Sunday? — ' 
Yes, but there was a large number of what seemed 
to be the artisan class. 

3975. Remaining in the street ?- — Walking ip 
and down, not standing. 


The Commission adjourned till following morning. 


FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1914. 

AT 11 A.M. 

At the Nisi Prius Court, No. 1, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary— Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Sergeant Fitzpatrick, D.M.P., 

3976. You were in company with Inspector 
Carey in Lower Sackville Street on Sunday, 31st 
August? — Yes. 

3977. You have heard Inspector Ca,rey’s evi- 
dence ?— Yes. 

3978. And do you agree with it?— I do. 

3979. When the man appeared on the balcony 
of the Imperial Hotel, you were standing at the 
corner of Middle Abbey Street? — Yes. 

3980. Did you change your formation? — The 
first information I had was when I heard loud 
cheering. 

3981. Loud cheering in Sackville Street? — In 
that street, and looking towards the direction it 
came from I saw a crowd rushing. 

3982. Was there a big crowd in Sackville 
Street when you heard cheering? — There was. 

3983. Was it facing towards the Imperial 
Hotel ? — It was rushing across towards the Im- 
perial Hotel, and then Inspector Carey formed 
us up and marched us out of the street. 

3984. Into Sackville Street? — Yes. 

3985. And did your line extend from the cor- 
ner of Middle Abbey Street to the Hotel Metro- 
pole? — Up towards the Metropole. 

3986. That was immediately after the cheering 
was heard in Lower Sackville Street? — Immedia- 
tely afterwards. 

3987. Had the crowd rushed towards the Im- 
perial Hotel at that time? — Yes. 

3988. Did you see the character of that crowd ? 
—I did. 

3989. Was it a riotous crowd? — It was riotous. 

3990. What were they doing ? — Shouting, booh- 
ing, waving sticks, and with hats on top of sticks, 
and after we got into the street I saw stones 
thrown, and heard stones falling. 

3991. You saw stones thrown — from what direc- 
tion ? — From the centre of the crowd, from the 
Imperial Hotel side of the crowd to where we 
were. 

3992. You were on the west side? — Yes. 
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3993. And stones were coming from the crowd, 
stones from the east centre ? — From the east 
centre. 

3994. Towards your men who were standing 
outside the Metropole in a long line? — Yes. 

3995. Did you see Mr, Larkin on the balcony of 
the Imperial Hotel when you got outside into Sack- 
ville Street ? — I could not say that I did, because 
at that time I did not know he was there at all. 

3996. Did you see any person on the balcony? — 
I did not. 

3997. Did you see the escort going up?— -I did 
not. I was engaged immediately after coming 
into Sackville Street, There was a hack car 
with three ladies on it, and they were shout- 
ing and cheering and hissing and waving 
handkerchiefs, and I was directed by Inspector 
Carey, with a couple of constables, to move this 
car. They hesitated some time, and when I had 
got that done, and had gone on, the whole, thing 
was over. 

3998. You were engaged in removing this car 
from outside the hotel door ? — Yes, right out- 
side the Metropole Hotel door. 

3999. Did you see those who had to be dis- 
persed, part of the crowd, who had to be put 
back after the charge of Inspector Barrett's 
men? — I did. 

4000. Did your men alter their position at 
any time during that time ? — Not to my know- 
ledge. I do not think' so. 

4001. They remained lined up as they were? 
— Yes. 

4002. Did they keep the crowd behind them 
from getting out? — Yes. 

4003 . Could the crowd that were dispersed by 
Inspector Barret’s men have escaped down 
Middle Abbey Street? — A large number of the 
crowd got down Middle Abbey Street. 

4004. So far as you could see, Prince’s .Street 
was blocked ? — Yes. 

4003. But was there access for the dispersing 
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crowd through to Upper Sackville Street and 
Henry Street? — So far as I could see, the whole 
of the street was open in that direction. 

4006. Did you actually see the mob going iii 
all these directions, Middle Abbey Street, Henry 
Street, and Upper Sackville Street?— Yes. 

4007. There was nothing to restrain them ; they 
were not prevented by the police? — Not that I 
could see. 

4008. There were plenty of means for a crowd 
that was being dispersed to go away? — By all 
means, yes. 

4009. Did you see some going down North 
Earl Street? — We did not go out that far at all. 


4010. Did you see some people trying to rush 
upon Prince’s Street? — Yes, I saw a rush in that 
direction. 

4011. Of course, you were lower down? — Yes. 

4012. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When your party got 
up, were the crowd still there, or had they begun 
to disperse? — They were on the move when we 
got up. 

4013. Making in what direction? — Making 
towards Prince’s Street, the hotel, and the 
G.P.O. 

4014. Towards the Metropole ; in that direc- 
tion? — Yes. 


Constable Powell, D.M.P. (150 A) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


4015. You were with Sergeant Richardson’s 
party, I think, in Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4016. And were you posted there from half- 
past eleven or twelve o’clock? — Prom twelve 
o’clock or after twelve o’clock. 

4017. Without going into all the details of this 
thing, did you see a rush over to the Imperial 
Hotel ? — Into Prince’s Street. 

4018. No, before that; when Larkin appeared 
on the balcony, did you see a rush in that direc- 
tion? — I saw a rush in Sackville Street and 
some excitement. 

4019. Do you remember later on a number of 
people rushing into Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4020. Did you see at that time any stones, at 
the time this rush was made?— I did. 

4021. Who were these stones thrown at? — The 
police. 

4022. Were they thrown from the crowd?— 
Yes, from the centre of the crowd ; not from the 
end nearest to us. 

4023. What was the demeanour of the crowd 
as the rush occurred into Prince’s Street? — It was 
a disorderly crowd. 

4024. Were they making a noise? — Yes. They 
were boohing and hissing. 

4025. Did they present the appearance, as 
they turned the corner into Prince’s Street, of a 
disorderly mob ? — Yes. 

4026. Mr. Henry, k.c. — This was in Prince’s 
Street? — In Prince’s Street, just turning into it. 

4027. Coming from Sackville Street into 
Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4028. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Did the police prevent 
them from going down Prince’s Street ? — Yes. We 
tried to prevent them all, but some of them broke 
through our ranks. 

4029. Was there an attack upon your ranks? — 
Yes; they nearly swept the whole body of police 
off their feet, they came so suddenly upon us. 

4030. And were batons used? — Yes.. 

4031. By reason of that?— Yes. 

4032. Was it necessary for the police to use 
their batons in order to keep them back? — Yes. 

4033. Did you yourself use your baton? — Yes. 

4034. Did you see people who appeared to be 
respectable people taken charge of and protected 
by the police? — I did when we got up close to 
the crowd. I spoke to a few men who were up 
against us and I told them not to try to force 
their way through the police ranks that they 
might be hurt. They said they could not help it, 
as they were pushed from behind. I saw a big 
strong man wearing a muffler round his neck 
pushing them forward. I gave him a tap of the 
baton upon his chest. 


4035. This man was pushing on these other 
men? — Yes. 

4036. Mr. Henry, k.c. — At what stage were 
the police drawn across Prince’s Street. Had 
Mr. Larkin appeared on the platform of the 
hotel at that time ? — It was after that, some time 
after that. 

4037. Was the crowd which had been in Sack- 
ville Street opposite the hotel being dispersed ? — 
Yes. 

4038. And did some of them make towards- 
Prince’s Street to break through?— The whole 
crowd had been coming to Prince’s Street to- 
wards the position we were in. 

4039. Then the batons were drawn? — Yes. 

4040. There were 25 to 30 men there? — Yes; 
25 to 30 of us. 

4041. Did they ever leave that position? — No. 

4042. Can you tell us had the police entered 
the Imperial Hotel at this time; did you see 
them enter the hotel? — No; that was at the far 
side of the street from us. 

4043. Yes? — I could not see across there. I 
daresay it was after that. 

4044. Did you see anyone on the balcony?- - 
No. 

4045. You did not notice anyone there? — No. 

4046. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you see the 
escort with Mr. Larkin? — No; we were in 
Prince’s Street the whole time. 

4047. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were the crowd being 
dispersed in Sackville Street by the police? — We 
noticed a commotion in Sackville Street before 
the crowd turned into Prince’s Street. 

4048. Mr. Powell, k.c. — There is a rise in' the 
middle of Sackville Street. Could you see what 
was going on over at Sackville Place ?- — There was 
some noise and commotion. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — We want to know at what 
stage the trouble in Prince’s Street began, was 
it after the first rush and before the second, or 
after the second. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I should say it was partly 
after the first and partly after the second. • It 
all occurred within a moment. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If the crowd were being dis- 
persed it must have been after the second. 

4048a. Mr. Powell, k.c. — It might have been. 
You did not see anything happen in the way of a 
rescue, as we now know, at that time? — No. 

4049. All you know is that there was a com- 
motion in Sackville Street and then a number of 
persons rushed into Prince’s Street ? — That is all. 

4050. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did the 25 men all 
draw their batons? — Yes; all drew their batons- 

4051. And used them? — I think so. 

P 2 
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Constable Sow ley, D.M. P. (128 A), examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4052. Mr. Atkinson. — May I point out that 
the west side of the street is lower. The main 
street in the centre is higher than the west side. 
There is a crown on the street. Were you in 
Prince’s Street on that Sunday? — Yes. 

4053. Under Inspector Lawlor? — Yes. 

4054. Prom the position you were in could 
you see any person on the balcony of the Imperial 
Hotel? — We could not 

4055. There was a large crowd between you 
and the hotel ? — Yes. 

4056. So that you could not see the hotel door? 
— We could not see the hotel door, because a 
hackney car stopped in front of Prince’s Street 
with ladies on it, the car referred to already. 
They were waving handkerchiefs. 

4057. Was there a big crowd in front of you ? — 
A tremendous crowd. 

4058. Were they excited? — Yes. 

4059. Did you see Mr. Larkin on the balcony? 
— I could not see. I was lower on the side. 

4060. Did you see a crowd rushing towards 
the hotel? — Yes. 

4061 . At the time were you standing across Prince’s 
Street ?— I was in Prince’s Street down near the 
Freeman’s Journal office. 

4062. "When you saw this rush towards the Imperial 
Hotel did the men with you move up nearer to 
Sackville Street ? — Yes, we moved up to the corner. 

4063. Had you drawn any batons then ? — No. 

4064. Did that rush continue and keep continuing 
on towards the hotel, or did the crowd come back ?- — 
They rushed first towards the Imperial Hotel and 
afterwards came back towards us. 

4065. Were there stones thrown by the crowd ? — 
Yes, they were. I was struck by a stone. 

4066. By a stone thrown at you in Prince’s 
Street ? — Yes. 

4067. You yourself were struck by it ? — Yes, on 
the right hand. 


4068. Did you ever leave Prince’s Street ? — No, 
I did not. 

4069. Were you able to see when the escort came 
from the hotel ? — We could not see the escort. 

4070. What was the next thing you saw in Sack- 
ville Street ?- 1 saw first a crowd rush in the direction 
of the Imperial Hotel, and afterwards rush back 
towards us in Prince’s Street. 

4071. Did they make a determined rush upon 
Prince’s Street ?■ — Yes, they nearly knocked us down. 

4072. It was then you drew your batons ?-— Yes, 
it was. 

4073. Did you see many stones thrown ? — I saw 
three or four stones thrown at the time. 

4074. The crowd made a rush to Prince’s Street ; 
did they break through your ranks ? — Yes, they 
were doing so. 

4075. Then you drew your batons l— Yes. 

4076. And did you use them ? — Yes, I did. I hit 
a fellow across the shoulder on the back. 

4077. Was there anything done by the police at 
Prince’s Street except what was necessary to keep 
the crowd from breaking through the police line in 
Prince’s Street ?— No ; I don’t think so. 

4078. And was there any ill usage or brutality by 
the police ? — No. 

4079. Mr. Hexry, k.c.- -Did that body of men 
ever move out of Prince’s Street ? — No, we were 
never moved. 

4080. How far in the direction of Sackville Street 
did you get at any time ? — We just kept in a line 
with the Hotel Metropole and the General Post 
Office. 

4081. On where the footpath would be if it were 
continued ? — Not altogether in a line with that. 
Within a few' feet of it. 

4082. And 25 men were there ? — No, 22. 

4083. Mr. Brown, k.c.- — Did you get any orders 
to draw' batons or did you just draw them because 
you apprehended danger ? — We got an order to bring 
back the crowd. Then when I got struck with a 
stone I thought it was nearly time to draw' then. 


Constable Lynch, D.M.P., 29A, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4084. Were you in Prince’s Street on that Sunday ? 
— 1 was. 

4085. And you were stationed originally down in 
Prince’s Street in or about the Freeman’s Journal 
Office ?— Yes. 

4086. Did you see a large crowd in Sackville 
Street ? — Yes ; a very large crowd. 

4087. And was that crowd riotous and excitable ? — 
Very excited. I heard loud cheering in Sackville and 
looked in the direction and saw a wild rush towards 
the Imperial Hotel. That minute I saw a form on 
the balcony, but I did not recognise the man at the 
time. 

4088. You saw a rush and looked up and saw a 
form on the balcony, but you didn’t recognise who 
it was ? — No. 

4089. There was then a wild rush to the east side 
of the street — did they afterwards come to the west 
side ?— Yes, there was a short interval of about half a 
minute, and then a determined wild rush at the police. 
I heard howls, and then there was a rush at the 
police 

4090. Did you see the crowd then as they 
were driven back from the east corner to the west side? 
— They came up against us. They came on in an 
excited state. 


4091. Did you move outwards from the Freeman’s 
Journal office ? — We got an order to line across the 
street and not to let them pass down the street. 
Just as we got across they came and attacked us, and 
I was carried ten yards away with the rush. 

4092. From Prince’s Street ? — Yes. 

4093. By the crowd ? — Yes. 

4094. Did you see the crowd throw stones ? — I 
saw several stones. Two or three hopped beside me, 
and out on the street I saw several thrown. 

4095. You got an order to keep the crowd back ? 
— Yes. 

4096. Did you draw batons ? — Yes. 

4097. Did you use your baton ? — Yes. 

4098. How did you use it ? — Some people came to 
seek shelter. I let some people pass whom I took to 
be respectable. A rough man crossed the way. He 
was a big man, and he struck with his fist at me, and 
I hit him with my baton and put him back into 
Sackville Street. 

4099. Were the police force at the time on the 
crossing between the General Post Office and the 
Metropole ? — Yes. The crowd had come from Sack- 
ville Street into Prince’s Street. 

4100. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Am I to take it that batons 
were used by all these men around you to keep back 
the crowd ? — I expect so. 
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Mr. PoweU, k.c. May I 
and Mrs. Bristowe. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. Very well. 

4101. Mr. Atkin, 'ion. You live in the Northern Bank 
ji Upper Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

4102. It is a few paces from Nelson’s Pillar on the 
west side ? — Yes. 

4103. Were you at church on Sunday, 31st August ? 
—Yes. 

4104. And were you returning from the southern 
side of the O’Connell Bridge by way of Sackville 
Street with your husband about half-past one o’clock ? 
—Yes. 

4105. Wag the crowd in Sackville Street very great 
then ? — It was very great on the eastern side. 

4106. And all down through the centre of the 
street from the Pillar down ? — Yes. 

4107. Facing you as you were going up ? — Yes. 

4108. Was that crowd the crowd you would 
ordinarily expect to see and find in Sackville Street 
on a Sunday about that hour ? — It was much greater. 

4109. Much greater ? — Much. 

4110. Was the class of persons different ? — Quite 
different. 

4111. What class were they ? — Well, they looked 
to me to be of the working class, not the usual Sunday 
people. 

4112. You were walking a long from the O’Connell 
Bridge and the foot-path on the west side of Sackville 
Street ? — Yes. 

4113. You were not impedecTup to a certain point ? 
—Yes, quite so ; we did not notice anything. 

4114. When you had gone a certain distance did 
you notice something ? — Yes. 

4115. Where had you got then ; what was your 
position in the street ? — We had got across the 
O’Connell Bridge before I noticed anything. 

4116. And you were not impeded until you had 
gone a certain distance up Sackville Street ; how far 
had you got ? — Before we met the crowd, we had got 
to Abbey Street. 

4117. That is Middle Abbey Street ? — Yes ; but 
we saw the crowd before that. 

4118. And when you got to Middle Abbey Street, 
something attracted you attention ; what was it ? — 
The crowd swayed, if you know what I mean. 

4119. Yes ; in what direction did the crowd come ? 
—Over to the footpath we were walking on. 

4120. To the Hotel Metropole side ? — Yes. 

4121. Where were you when the crowd came over 
to the west side ; were you on the footpath at the 
side of the Hotel Metropole ? — Just; outside the 
Metropole. 

4122. Was it a big swerve the crowd made ? — Yes. 
They came right across with a rush, and in a minute 
they were upon us, if you know what I mean. From 
the moment I first saw the movement, it seemed 
like that (clapping her hands). 

4123. A great big rapid rush; was it? — Right 
across; it was. 

4124. Was every bit of this west footpath 
blocked by this big crowd? — We had to go right 
back against the railings. 

4125. Were you actually struck by some of the 
mob on endeavouring to escape? — I was not 
struck, but it was like this (illustrating). 

4126. Jostled ? — They came up against me. 

4127. You were pushed? — Yes. 

4128. Did your husband get hold of you and 
raise his hand ? — He put his arms round me, and 
put one hand near my face to protect me. 

4129. And you were up with your back against 
the wall at the Metropole Hotel? — Yes. 

4130. Was the crowd then very great? — We 
were not able to move at all. 

4131. Were they very noisy? — -Yes, they were 
growling or something of that kind. Boohing 
I think you call it. 

4132. Boohing. And were you pressed on 
towards the corner of Prince’s Street? — Yes. 


by Mr Atkimon, b.l. 

4133. Did you see a cordon of police there? — 
I did. 

4134. Were you told by the police that it was 
a dangerous place to be? — I think it was a R. I. 
Constabulary man who took us. He said, “ It is 
not safe to be here ; you will -be hurt by the 
crowd,” and he took us into Prince’s Street, and 
there were a good many other women there. 
When I say a good many, I mean, perhaps, four 
or five. 

4135. Were you put behind the police lower 
down at the back of the street? — Yes ; near to 
where the newspaper office is; not quite so far up. 

4136. You were between the Metropole at that 
end and the Freeman’s Journal Office? — We were 
put there. 

4137. Was your husband taken there, too? — 
Yes. 

4138. Escorted also by a policeman ?— Yes. 

4139. Were other people in the same position? 
— Yes. 

4140. Did you see the police in Prince’s Street 
lined up, did you see any persons that were 
knocked down? — No. The police I saw had a 
woman and a small girl with them. My husband 
was with me, and they kept them there until the 
crowd had passed, and then they said we might 

4141. How long elapsed from the time you first 
stopped until you got free access to go home again ? 
— About three minutes, I should think. 

4142. Was there a determined effort made by 
the crowd to get through Prince’s Street ? — Well, 
I say from the rush that came against us, because 
we could not make — we were pinned back against 
the wall — it was difficult to know what direction. 
I was simply caught by the crowd. 

4143. And jammed up against the Metropole? 
— Yes. 

4144. And then you got to Prince’s Street? — 
A policeman then took us round. 

4145. When you were penned up outside the 

Metropole Hotel, and your husband held up his 
arm to protect you, did you notice anyone in the 
crowd do anything to your husband? — Yes. I 

saw one man of the crowd put his head under my 
husband’s arm, the arm he had up. 

4146. As it were to get protection? — Yes. 

4147. Did you see that man afterwards dis- 
posed of by a policeman ? — Yes. 

4148. And it was then you moved on? — Yes ; 
we moved on. 

4149. When you came out of Prince’s Street 
after . all this was over and walked towards the 
Pillar and towards your home at- the Northern 
Bank, was the street comparatively clear? — Yes. 

4150. Were any of the mob who were escaping 
from Sackville Street able to get clear away? — 
Yes. 

4151. Towards Henry Street or Upper Sack- 
ville Street? — Yes; there was nothing to prevent 
us from walking quietly home. 

4152. Or anybody else? — Or anybody else. 

4153. Any member of the crowd? — Any mem- 
ber of the crowd. 

4154. There was free access? — Free. 

4155. The thing only lasted three minutes? — 
I am sure it was not longer. 

4156. When you were in Prince’s Street and 
outside the Metropole Hotel, did you see the 
police use any violence, or excessive violence, 
towards any person? — I did not. 

4157. Did you see some people hit with batons? 
Yes. 

4158. How many ? — I saw two hit with a baton . 

4159. Were they badly hit? — Just upon the 
shoulders. 


Mrs. Maud Bristowe, examined 
now interpose with Mr. 
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4160. Just one knock $ — Hit on the shoulder 
(illustrating with tap on breast). 

4161. Did you see any policeman do more than 
that? — No; I did not. 

4162. Did you see any violence or excess of any 
kind ? — I saw none whatever. 

4163. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you were in 
Prince's Street with your husband near the news- 
paper office, did you see a long line of police across 
the entrance to Prince.’ s Street there? — Yes. 

4164. Could you see were they using their 
batons? — They were not. 

4165. They were not when you were there? 
— Not when I was there. 

4166. Where were the two men whom you did 
see use their batons? — Along against the rail- 
ings of the Metropole as the crowd rushed across. 

4167. Before you had gone to Prince’s Street? 
— Yes. 

4168. Did the crowd come from the other side? 
— I could not tell you where they came from. I 
am very small, and the crowd came with a 


rush, and then I saw two policemeu and one of 
them took us away from there. 

4169. Did one of the men who were using 
their batons take you away? — No; I did not 
see the second man use his baton. 

4170. How far were you from the men who 
were using batons? — Just as close as I am to 
any of those gentlemen here (in the vicinity of 
the witness box) . 

4171. On the footpath, on the Metropole 
side ? — Yes. 

4172. Mr. Brown, k.c. — One policeman went 
to escort you to Prince’s Street? — Yes, one 
actually took us to Prince’s Street. 

4173. Mr. Atkinson. — Did you see an old 
lady with her arms around a policeman? — I saw 
one old lady with her arms around a policeman; 
she was very frightened. 

4174. Was that at the corner of Prince’s 

Street? — Yes. She caught hold of him, and 

he did’nt seem to know what to do with her. 

4175. An embarrassing position to put any 
man in ? — It was. 


Mr. Harry Bristowe examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4176. You are Manager of the Northern Bank 
in Upper Sackville Street? — Yes. 

4177. It is a few paces from the corner of 
Henry Street ? — Y es . 

4178. Were ypu coming back with your wife 
from Church on this Sunday, August 31, and 
passing up from the O’Connell Bridge ?— Yes. 

4179. Was the crowd in the street at that 
time very great ? — The crowd at the side the Im- 
perial Hotel is on, the far side from me, was 
thick; our side was comparatively empty. 

4180. Was it an artisan crowd? — Yes, a sort 
of ordinary working-class crowd. 

4181. Was it the usual crowd you see. in Sack- 
ville Street on a Sunday? — It was not’ the Sun- 
day crowd. 

4182. Was it in the centre of the street? — It 
was all, practically, on the east side. 

4183. You were on the west side, going to- 
wards the Metropole Hotel?— Yes, towards the 
Metropole Hotel. 

4184. Did you notice, whilst going along the 
west side, the attitude of the crowd? — Well I 
noticed it like this. I saw a movement in the 
crowd, and I said to my wife, “ I say there is 
trouble there, some commotion. We had better 
get home as fast as possible.” 

4185. How far did you get before the crowd 
swerved? — Right across Abbey Street. We 
must have just got across Abbey Street before 
they came over. 

4186. After you crossed Abbey Street, tell us 
in your own words what happened to you and 
your wife at the west side ? — We were walking 
along the street towards the Metropole Hotel. 
The crowd came across. They rushed across 
from the far side, apparently being put back 
by the police. I assumed that when I saw it 
coming on. As the crowd came, followed by the 
police, one man ran into me. I don’t know who 
it- was. He nearly knocked me down. I got 
hold of my wife with one of my arms around 
her as they came up to the Metropole Hotel 
and tried to ward them off with the other arm. 
A policeman of the R.I.C. came up and said 
“ you had better get out of this, it is dangerous, 
come down Prince’s Street,” and he took us 
down into Prince’s Street, and we stayed there 
about three minutes until the thing was over. 


4187. The whole thing lasted three minutes? 

— Nor more than five minutes. I should say 
about three minutes. 

4188. While you were in the attitude of pro- 
tecting your wife did one of the mob try to pro- 
tect himself under your arm? — Some man put 
his hand down towards my stomach. I think 
he was only trying to shield himself. He did 
did not mean to do any harm tome. 

4189. He wanted protection? — Yes, I think 
so. 

4190. The crowd swept right across the street 
and you • were pinned against the Metropole ?— 
They had rushed across against us. 

4191. Whilst standing there did you see any 
persons being batoned? — I saw two or three. 

4192. Was that in Sackville Street, 'in the 
rush ? — Yes. 

4193. Outside the Metropole? — Just beside it. 

4194. What kind of a tap did the people get? 

— They got a. fair tap. A couple of them fell. 
They did not wait but picked themselves up. 

4195. And walked away? — Yes, nobody was ' 
left lying there. 

4196. You were taken then by an R.I.C. man 
into Prince s Street and put behind the police 
there between the Metropole Hotel and the 
Freeman's Journal Office? — Just opposite the 
Freeman’s Journal Office, on the near side. 

4197. It was a position of safety? — Quite 
safe. 

4198. Were other persons there besides you? 

— Some odd women. 

4199. Whilst in that position did you see a 
cordon of policemen across Prince’s Street?— 1 
would not say; it was not my idea of a cordon. 
Several policemen were there. 

4200. Did you see a determined rush by the 
crowd towards Prince’s Street ?— No. 

4201. Did you see any batoning whilst you 
were there?— Not after we got- to Prince’s Street. 

I saw no batoning there. 

4202. You left there safe and went home?— 
Yes. 

4203 . Had the crowd across the street then 
been dispersed ?— Quite after that. 

4204. Mr. Henry, k.c— You did not go into 
Prince s Street until after., the first rash over 
towards the Metropole Hotel? — No. We did not 
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oo there until practically the batoning was over, 
and then a policeman came to us and said "you 
had better dome down here, it is dangerous 
here. You had better come for a few minutes.” 

4205 . This batoning was going on around you ? 
Just in front of us. 

4206. Did you see anybody knocked down? — I 
only saw two actually down. 

4207. How many people did you see batoned? 

It is hard to say; certainly not more than three 

of four. I saw batons in their hands, but I did 
not see more than three or four hit out. 

4208. Did you see many wiQi batons? — I only 
saw two with batons out for certain. 

4209. Standing at the railings of the hotel, were 
you looking out in front? — I was looking up the 
street to the Imperial Hotel. 

4210. Had you a fairly good view of the street 
there? — I had a fairly good view. Of course, I 
really was not looking all the time in that direc- 
tion. 


4211. Many people were round, and there was 
a good deal of confusion, I suppose ? — I was a bit 
upset all the time. 

4212. When you came up Sackville Street and 
noticed the crowd first it was on the east side, 
towards the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes. 

4213. What sort of a crowd was it as regards 
demeanour at that time ? — The first was I heard 
cheering and shouting and hats and sticks being 
waved — that was before they came our way at all. 

4214. Was there much shouting? — A good deal. 

4215. Hats and sticks were being waved ? — 
Yes. 

4216. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that beside the 
Imperial Hotel ? — Just opposite the Imperial 
Hotel. 

4217. How far away from you were the men 
you saw knocked down; were they on the Street 
or on the path ?— One man who was knocked down 
was, I consider, just off the pathway, quite close 
to us. We were on the pathway. They were 
quite close to us. . 


Constable Murphy, D.M.P. (89 A), examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


4218. You are 89 A ? — Yes. 

4219. And you were one of the constables who 
were on duty in Prince’s Street on that day? — 
Yes. 

4220. Did you see the first rush of the crowd 
over from your side of the street to the Imperial 
Hotel side? — I did. 

4221 . Did you see anything in the hands of the 
crowd? — At that time I did not notice anything. 
When they rushed across to the Imperial Hotel 
I did not notice what was in their hands. I was 
looking at the balcony. 

4222. Afterwards did you see that crowd do 
anything? — Yes. When Mr. Larkin left the bal- 
cony I saw them throwing stones, bottles, and 
bricks towards the door of the Imperial Hotel. 

4223. Were the police where they were throw- 
ing the stones to? — Yes, there were police. I 
could see their helmets. 

4224. Was your helmet struck with a stone on 
the other side — at Prince’s Street?— Yes. 

4225. Where did the stones come from? — They 
came from the centre of the crowd, and also in 
the rush into Prince’s Street. 

4226. So that the crowd rushed into Prince’s 
Street ? — Yes. 

4227. When the crowd rushed into Prince’s 
Street were they throwing stones as they ap- 
proached Prince’s Street? — They were. 

4228. Were you struck on the hip as well? — 
Yes. 

4229. And did you then draw your baton to 
repel the rush of the crowd? — I did. 

4230. Were you able to see before that — I sup- 
pose the whole thing did not take more than a few 
minutes really ?-r-It was about three minutes. 

4231. The whole thing lasted three minutes; 
and did you appreciate or know what was going 
on lower down at the time the escort was moving, 
and it was sought to rescue the prisoner ? — I could 
not see further down than the corner of Prince’s 
Street. 

4232. You could not see further than the corner 


of Prince’s Street, and so the first thing you knew 
was the rush into Prince’s Street by the crowd, 
some members of which were throwing stones ? — 
Yes. 

4233. And whether they were being pursued by 
other police or not, did they make an attack upon 
your body of police in Prince’s Street? — They did. 

4234. Was their demeanour that of persons 
merely trying to escape, or their demeanour that 
of persons who were making an attack? — There 
were a few persons apparently who were frightened 
and looking to get away. 

4235. Some persons were looking to get away? 
— Yes. 

4236. Did they get away? — They were in front. 
The back portion were not going so fast. They 
were pushing as if they did not want to come 
towards us from those who were pushing them. 

4237. Where were the stones coming from? — 
From the centre of the crowd. 

4238. Was the crowd that came and broke the 
line when you wei - e struck with a stone an angry 
crowd ? — Yes. 

4239. And did they appear to be anxious to 
break through the ranks ? — Yes. 

4240. And was it to prevent them and after 
you were struck with a stone that you drew your 
baton ? — Yes. 

4241 . And hit some of the persons who were 
coming against you? — Yes. 

4242. Did you use your baton on that occasion 
in any sense except self-defence? — No. I struck 
only one person. I was not able to strike any 
more, because the crowd got around me, and I 
was taken away three or four yards back. 

4243. You were swept off with the crowd, and 
you struck one of the crowd that surrounded you 
with your baton? — Yes. 

4244. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What was he doing? 
— He was making a rush to get out between me 
and the railing. 

4245. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where did you hit 
him ? — Across the chest. 


Constable Kilgallon, D.M.P. 

4246. Were you in Prince’s Street on this day? 
— I was. 

4247. Did you see the crowd in the street ? — 
Yes. 

4248. Did they make a rush towards Prince’s 
Street? — They did. 


(43 A), examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

4249. Was it a determined rush? — Yes. 

4250. Were they large in numbers 1 — They 

4251. How many were there would you say, 
about? — Roughly, about 100 of them. 

4252. The crowd that were there that day, 
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what was their demeanour ? — They were an angry 
crowd, throwing stones and other missiles. 

4253. Had any of them sticks? — Yes. 

4254. Had they any other instruments? — I did 
not see any other instruments beside sticks. 

4255. Were you yourself struck? — I was, on the 
left leg. 

4256. Did the crowd make an effort to break 
through into Prince’s Street? — They did. 

4257. Were they stopped? — Some of them were 
and others were allowed to pass through. 

4258. Did the police use their batons to pre- 
vent the rush of the crowd? — They did. 


4259. And several persons were hit? — They 
were. 

4260. You had your baton drawn with others? 
— I had. 

4261. Any person who was hit just got an 
ordinary tap of the baton? —Certainly. 

4262. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou are- speaking of 
the crowd in Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4263. Only?— Yes. 

4264. What you said, about 100 had reference 

to Prince’s Street? — Yes. Previous to that I 

saw a large crowd# in Sackville Street about the 
Imperial Hotel. 


Mr. William Arthur Croft exa mined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — I hope it is not inconvenient 
to take the civilian witnesses as they come. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Not in the least. 

4265. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think you reside in 
the Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

4266. And you reside there permanently? — 
Yes. 

4267. You have duties in Dublin? — Yes. 

4268. What do you do in Dublin? — I am in 
business, in the lubricating oil business. 

4269. Do you remember Sunday, 31st- August? 
— I do, quite well. 

4270. Were you at lunch in the hotel that day 
when a gentleman dressed in a black coat with a 
beard upon him walked through the dining-room ? 
— Yes. 

4271. And did he walk from the main entrance 
door through the window to the balcony? — Well, 
I cannot quite say where he appeared from, but 
I think he came from the main entrance. 

4272. Did he walk out on to the balcony? — 
Yes, undoubtedly. 

4273. Did you yourself hear, as he appeared 
on the balcony, a number of shouts from the 
street? — Well, it seemed to me just a matter of 
a few seconds after he appeared. 

4274. You heard shouts? — I heard shouts. 

4275. Did you look out then? — I went to see 
what the shouting was about. I just ran out to 
see what the trouble was. 

4276. Did you notice a number of people rush- 
ing towards the hotel ? — They were rushing from 
all quarters. 

4277. Did that that rush of nersons present to 
you the appearance of a rush of persons who were 
prepared for this? — It struck me they were ex- 
pecting something. 

4278. Did you see that crowd in the first in- 
stance waved back by the police ? — Several police- 
men put out their hands to stop them. 

4279. Did the mere waving of hands to the 
crowd stop them or have any appreciable effect 
upon the crowd ? — No ; they did not seem to 
appreciate the seriousness of the whole thing. 

4280. Did you see constables then using their 
batons in front of the hotel and clearing the 
space in front of the hotel? — Oh, yes. 


4281. Did that effect the quelling of what 
looked to be like a disturbance ? — I should say it 
certainly had the effect of stopping what looked 
like something towards a riot. 

4282. You did not see the subsequent trans- 
action; you did not see Mr. Larkin brought down 
the street? — I did not see that. 

4282a. I suppose you knew the meeting on the 
Sunday had been proclaimed? — Oh, yes; un- 
doubtedly. 

4283. Mr. Henry, k.c. — The rush you saw was 
at the time Mr. Larkin went to the balcony? — 
Yes. 

4284. Can you give an idea of the numbers 
you saw rushing towards the hotel ? — It is very 
hard to say, I should say. 

4285. Roughly? — A couple of hundred to 300 
from all quarters. They seemed to come from the 
corner of Henry Street and the corner of Abbey 
Street, and to be converging upon the Imperial 
Hotel entrance. 

4286. Could you see the number of police who 
were using batons in the front of the hotel?- — 
Well, I saw a number, a few. The majority of 
the baton work was just by the corner of Prince’s 
Street. 

4287. On the opposite side ? — Yes. As a matter 
of fact, it seemed to me that the police adopted a 
kind of turning movement of a V-shape with the 
point towards Prince’s Street. That had the effect 
of forcing the people into Prince’s Street. 

4288. Was that later on ? — That was practically 
the same time as the people were rushing across. 
It seemed to me that the police came across the 
road in a V-shape, and, being here, that had the 
effect of throwing them into Prince’s Street as 
they came along here (illustrating). 

4289. It was in that part you saw most of the 
batoning ? — Yes ; some, undoubtedly, were in front 
of the Imperial Hotel entrance. 

4290. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you see anyone 
knocked down ? — No ; it struck me that most of 
them who got taps fell over. I saw quite a large 
number of people, in their hurry to get away, 
falling over — in the hurry to get away from the 
police and the batons, falling over. I did not see 
anybody absolutely knocked down. Of course, in 
those moments it is hard to say. 


Superintendent Gordon, D.M.P., 

4291. Were you on duty in Upper Sackville 
Street on that Sunday? — I was. 

4292. And had you command of the west side 
of Upper Sackville Street from Henry Street to 
the Rotunda? — Yes. 

4293. And had you different bodies of men 
stationed at various points along that side of the 
street?— Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

4294. Was Inspector Travers with twenty men 
at the corner of Henry Street? — Yes, a short dis- 
tance down Henry Street. They were posted there 
about 11.30 a.m. 

4295. Were they posted in Henry Street, and 
their backs facing the Post Office, the side of 
the building in Henry Street ? — Yes. 

4296. They were not in Sackville Street? — No. 
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4297. Were you there with them occasionally 
during the day?— I was. 

4298. Of course, when you came to the Corner 
of Henry Street, you would have a view of what 
was going on in Sackville Street? — Yes. 

4299. Did you notice a large crowd in Sackville 
Street? — Well, not Upper Sackville Street. I 
may say a reasonable number of people in Upper 
Sackville Street. 

4300. At half -past eleven? — No. 

4301. What time? — About 12 or 12.30. 

4302. Did you see a rush towards the Imperial 
Hotel ? — Yes ; that was when a man appeared on 
the balcony; I should say about 200 from the 
west side of the street, and a number of people 
who were passing on the opposite side rushed out 
also. They cheered, waved hats. Their backs 
were towards me, but I believe some of them had 
hats on sticks. In a few moments people rushed 
from all directions. I should say there was then 
about 1,000 people in the crowd. 

4303. The increase was very great in a short 
space of time? — Yes. 

4304. Did you see a Crowd of about 200 people 
who had rushed over to the Imperial Hotel being 
pushed up by the police or driven back? — I did 
not they were between me and the door, and I 
did not notice the stampede at that time at all. 

4305. You left your men where the were? 
— I did not touch my men at that time at all. 

4306. There was a big rush of 1,000 people ; 
was that a determined rush up Lower Sackville 
Street in the direction of the Pillar ? — When the 
police came out of the hotel the crowd followed 
along Lower Sackville Street, and it was not 
man)' moments until I saw the stampede of the 
people. Hundreds Came running up Sackville 
Street, and then I beckoned Inspector Travers, 
at the corner of Henry Street, to take out his 
men. 

4307. From Henry Street, and take them into 
Lower Sackville Street?— Yes. 

4308. What position did they assume? — He 
marched out the police into Lower Sackville 
Street. 

4309 . Where did he put them ? — He kept them 
on the carriage-way, on the west side. 

4310. At what building? — In fron of the 
Post Office. 

4311. On the carriage-way immediately along- 
the Post Office? — Yes. 

4312. Did they remain lined up alongside the 
footpath? — No; they did not remain lined up. 

4313. How long were they there? — They were 
there until the crowd had gone away — -about 
three minutes. 

4314. Did they take part in dispersing the 
crowd? — They did not, At the time they came 
out the crowd rushed up, and this crowd were 
allowed — -they were not prevented in any way — 
to run and rush into Henry Street, Upper Sack- 
ville Street and Earl Street; in fact the police 
assisted them to get away. 

4315. Therefore the twenty men from Henry 
Street, in Lower Sackville Street, outside the 
Post Office, took no part in any way in dispers- 
ing the crowd, and gave them free access? — 
They gave them free access. 

4316. You could see Henry Street, and you 
could see Upper Sackville Street, and North 


Earl Street, and were the crowds going down all 
these thoroughfares ? — They were allowed to go. 

4317. The police in no way interfering with 
them? — In no way interfering with them. 

4318. And by that means getting out of the 
disturbed area as quickly as they could? — Yes. 

4319. After this riot was over — how long did 
it last?— I would say in about two minutes it 
was clear to Prince’s Street. In two minutes 
the people had actually ran out, and we had 
the place clear. 

4320. Did you see Inspector Willoughby com- 
ing into the street with some men from the east 
side? — He halted at the Pillar. 

4321. I believe he came over to the side of your 
men ? — J wa s further down in the centre of the 
street. 

4322. By yourself? — Yes. 

4323 . Did you see him ? — I was in the centre 
when Inspector Willoughby halted his men. I 
thought his men might have to fall in after the 
escort had gone on, I actually not knowing what 
had occurred. 

4324. You did not know. The crowd was too 
dense in front — you could not see them ? — I could 
not. 

4325. You thought he might be required, and 
you beckoned over to him to fall in? — I did. 

4326. Neither his men nor your men took any 
part in the riot? — They did not. 

4327. They were only there in the event of fur- 
ther emergencies? — At that point they forced no 
people who passed Prince’s Street. 

4328. None of them drew their batons or ever 
used their batons ? — A party was in charge of In- 
spector Brannigan. He had a force of 20 men. 
They were stationary, but the majority of them 
had their batons drawn. I told them to put them 
up; there was no necessity for them. I did not 
see them use batons. 

4329. They did not use them as a matter of 
fact? — I do not believe they did use them. 

4330. Mr. Henky, k.c. — How many men had 
you in charge on the west side? — At first about 
50 men — 2 sergeants and 20 men in Henry Street, 
and 2 sergeants and 20 men at the Bank, in Upper 
Sackville Street. Inspector Brannigan’s party 
patrolled up and down Sackville Street, on the 
west side. 

4331. About 50 men? — Yes. 

4332. Did any of these men take any part what- 

ever in what was going on at the south side bf 
Nelson Pillar? — No. At the time all the men 

came up the people were running away, and we 
allowed them to run away, and I saw no person 
maltreated or knocked down in the vicinity of the 
Pillar on that side. 

4333. Did you or any of your men move to the 
south side of the Pillar until the disturbance was 
over? — Not one man. 

4334. And Inspector Willoughby was at the 
other side ? — At the other side, in Upper Sackville 
Street. 

4335 . And I take it that Earl Street was within 

his province as Henry Street was within yours 

Yes. 


Inspector Willoughby,' recalled. 


4336. Mr. Atkinson.— I just want to ask you this : 
You were examined about last evening — when you 
came down from Upper Sackville Street to the Pillar, 
was North Earl Street perfectly free as a means of 


access to people to and fro ? — Yes, sir. There were 
no police there, and there were people apparently- 
standing about the corner, and it was perfectly 
free. 

Q 
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4337. And people could come and go as they liked ? 
— Oh, yes. 

4338. And people were in no way disturbed or mo- 
lested ? — Oh, no. 

4339. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many men had you 
in Upper Sackville Street ? — I had fifty altogether, 
but I had only forty with me. There were ten at the 
Rotunda that didn’t appear in time. 

4340. How many were in Earl Street ? — Ten, sir ; 
one party of ten reaching as far as Marlboro’ Street, 
and then there were ten more of my party near 
Talbot Street farther on. 

4341. And at the entrance to Earl Street at the 
Pillar were there any men ? — No, sir ; except in twos, 
and these were assembled as soon as I saw there was 
something wrong in Lower Sackville Street. 

4342. And did you, at any time, move any of your 
men into Lower Sackville Street ? — I moved the 
whole party. 

4343. When ? — When I collected them. 

4344. But at what stage of the matters that we are 
investigating did you move them ? — When I entered 
Lower Sackville Street I saw no one between me and 
O’Connell Bridge except a small party towards 
Princes Street that were escaping away. 

4345. And then the disturbance was over when you 
moved your men in ? — It was, sir. 

4346. Did you hear Mr. M‘ Connell examined 
yesterday ? — Yes. 

4347. Did you hear him describe the movement 
of 'what he took to be fifty men from the direction 
of Earl Street to the front of the Imperial Hotel ? 

I did, sir. 

4348. Can you explain that ? — I cannot reconcile 
this movement with my own movement. The only 
conclusion that I can come to is that he is perhaps 
wrong, and that he seemed to indicate a movement at 
a wrong stage. 


4349. At any stage did you move your men towards 
the Imperial Hotel ?— No, sir. I went down between 
the Pillar and Earl Street, and I went right over aud 
across Lower Sackville Street. 

4350. Above Lower Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

4351. In what direction ? — To the right. 

4352. Over towards the Post Office ? — Yes. 

4353. And was there any other body of men in 
Upper Sackville Street or Earl Street except that 
under your control or under the control of Superin- 
tendent Kiernan ? — No, sir, except under himself and 
Inspector Travers. They were the only persons with 
my own. 

4354. And who was along with you ? — Inspector 
Bell. 

4355. Were you with your men when you moved 
into Lower Sackville Street for the first time ? — Yes ; 
I didn’t leave them. 

4356. You heard what Mr. McConnell said. He 
said — “ When these policemen came down from the 
direction of Earl Street they came in two’s. I should 
say there were about fifty of them. They were a 
yard or two yards outside the footpath. They had 
great difficulty in getting through the dense mass 
of the people. When they got down they lined up 
in front of the Imperial Hotel. They were not long 
there when they faced the people, and when they 
faced the people there was a stampede.” What is your 
explanation of that ? — No, sir ; we saw no stampede. 

4357. Did you see what occurred in front of the 
Imperial Hotel ? — I was too late. 

4358. Mr. Atkinson. — Could the examples that Mr. 
McConnell has given in his evidence apply by any 
means to your men ? — No, I don’t think so. 

4359. Of course, Inspector McKeag’s was there ? — 
They had left when I came. 


Detective Officer Revelle examined. 


4360. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Are you a detective officer 
of the D.M.P. l— Yes. 

4361. Do you remember being present on the night 
of the 9th of March at a meeting addressed by Mr. 
Larkin ? — Yes. 

4362. Was there any meeting held ? — In Beresford 
Place. 

4363. Was it an open air meeting ? — Yes. 

4364. How many persons were there ? — About two 
thousand five hundred people were present at this 
meeting. 

4365. Do you remember Mr. Larkin referring to the 
newly formed Union of the Irish National Workers’ 
Union ? — Yes. 

4366. What did he say ? — He said that it was not 
either Irish, National, or workers, or a Union at all, 
and that “if the four men connected with it were 
assassinated it would be a good thing for Ireland, and 
that he would not be a bit ashamed to destroy the 
four of them right away, as there were better men 
destroyed not far from there. Every man who 
blesses himself and goes to Church is not always the 
best Christian. Talbot was a better man than any 
of them, because he sold himself deliberately. . . . 
Jim Carey frequented Westland Row Chapel, and so 
does Green.” 

4367. Do you remember the 29th of June ? — Yes. 

4368. On that day were you present when Mr. 
Larkin delivered an address to the County Dublin 
farm labourers ? — It was a meeting at Beresford 
Place, to an ordinary working crowd. 

4369. Will you begin from “ The men of North 
County Dublin ” ? — He said : ' The men oi North 
County Dublin were on fire, and were only waiting 
for the psychological moment to down tools, and 
not only down the tools but down the owners of the 
tools.” 


4370. How many were present at that meeting ■?— 
There were about 2,500 persons also at that meeting. 

4371. Do you remember the 27th of July ? — Yes. 
He addressed a meeting of 3,000 persons on that day 
at Beresford Place. 

4372. Will you begin where he said that ‘"he 
wanted to draw their attention ” ? — Yes. He said 
that “ he wanted to draw their attention to the fact 
that they had in their midst an organised clique of 
exploiters and robbers, thieves by Act of Parliament. 
William Martin Murphy was a renegade politician, 
and a renegade to his Church, of which he was a 
standing disgrace.” And he also said : “ Cotton, 
M.P., formerly a member of the Constitutional Club, 
London, and a member of the Freemason Lodge, 
and a member of the Church to which he (Larkin) 
belonged ; a bloodsucker and exploiter all the days 
of his life and absolutely incapable. Mooney of 
Cabra, the cabbage eater, and as regards this man, 
the next time he stood on a temperance platform 
he would not be on it two minutes until he would 
either make him eat his own words or deny them. . • 
He did not suppose they could get four woise than 
these men if hell was riddled, and if William Martin 
Murphy got to Heaven by hook or by crook then he 
wanted to go to hell. Murphy had sold bis soul 
for gold, and if any man in the crowd wished to 
know his character let him ask Captain Lowbard, 
of Kingstown, or the men of Clare. This man gets 
up to talk about the Art Gallery, but there was an 
Art Gallery in Hell and he would be master of it. 
He would promise the men who were opposing the 
Art Gallery that they would get an agitation around 
their ears in Dublin that they would not get over. 
He stated that in a few weeks they were going to 
call a conference in Dublin to deal with the Independent 
and Herald. They were going to ask every mau to 
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cease purchasing the Herald. They would also canvass 
the shops and go to the country agents, and anyone 
found using it would be put outside the ring. As 
regards Clery’s, he was glad to say that the workmen 
there were joining the Union, and the vanmen in 
the Independent were also joining, and if he did not 
defeat William Martin Murphy, and make him 
acknowledge the Union, in twelve months he would 
break his heart. There was one thing that would 
save him, and that was that the Lord should take 
him. Murphy suggested that this was going to be 
his Waterloo, but he did not say on which side he 
was fighting on. He said they were told they were 
not allowed to be shadowed, but we “ we were 
shadowed by the police every hour.” These police, 
who are talking about bad conditions, should not 
go and take cheap rides from William Martin Murphy 
They joined the force to do certain work, and they 
should not be made tools of. He told a story of 
where he was standing among a group of seven 
plain clothes policemen, who were plotting to waylay 
him on his way home, but, said he, “ I don’t give a 
God d about all the policemen in Dublin.” 

4373. On the 3rd August did he address a 
meeting in your presence in Beresford Place? — 
Yes. He addressed a meeting of about 3,000 
persons. 

4374. Did you hear him say anything about a 
man that had been arrested? — Yes, sir. 

4375. What did he say? — He referred to that 
man that had been arrested for a certain offence, 
and he said, ‘ ‘ The man would be convicted when 
he would go into the police court, as there was no 
chance for a man there. He had seen policemen 
coming straight from the Retreat and getting into 
the witness box and deliberately swearing false. 
They dragged up unfortunate carters for the pur- 
pose of securing their five cas s per month, 
because such was stated in the Evening Tele- 
graph 

4376. Well, now, and do you remember at that 
same meeting that Mr. Peter Larkin made a state- 
ment? — Yes, sir. He also made a speech, and he 
said, “Up in the North they found two young 
lads, Dempsey and Toner, arrested for daring to 
put up placards appealing to sons of Ireland not 
to take the Saxon shilling.” “It is not the 
Saxon shilling! it is -the master’s shilling,” he 
said. “These boys played their parts as well as 
Emmet and Tone did. It was the duty of the 
workers if they were forced to don the red coat, 
if they were ordered out, to fire on those on strike, 
they should turn round and knock the brains out 
of those who gave the command.” 

4377. On the 23rd of August, did you hear Mr. 
Larkin address a' meeting at Beresford Place 
again ? — Yes, and from a window to a meeting in 
Liberty Hall he spoke on that occasion. 

4378. Was there a considerable crowd of per- 
sons there ? — Yes, there were about two thousand 


persons. 

4379. Begin where he said that “ Murphy 
says”?— He stated in his speech, “ Murphy says 
he is going to get the Government and the Lord 
Lieutenant to give him an undertaking that he 
will keep the peace, and will run no cars m the 
night. The Earl of Aberdeen will give the forces 
of the Crown to Murphy, but the Earl of Aber- 
deen did not give the forces of the Crown to the 
men of Derry when they were shot down. He 
would warn the Earl of Aberdeen that he was 
playing a dangerous game, and he would ask him 
to take that warning from him. He would tell 
him that he was lighting a spark in Dublin that 
night that would take a good many buckets ot 
Scotch soup to wipe out, as all the men in Ireland 
were not dead yet. . • - William Martin 

Murphy said that there would be no strike, bu 
he would tell William Martin Murphy that he 


was a liar, as not only would there be a strike in 
the trams, but the Earl of Aberdeen, who had 
guaranteed William Martin Murphy the forces of 
the Crown, had better get them ready. They 
were going to win that struggle for the men no 
matter what happened. They could call on all 
the pensioners and loafers they liked, as it would 
take a lot of special constables before the fight 
was finished. William Martin Murphy had said 
that he was going to starve the men out, and if 
that was the case they had all better starve 
together, and go to gaol together.” 

4380. On the 24th of August, did you hear him 
address a meeting also in Beresford Place? — Yes, 
a meeting of six thousand persons. 

4381. Was that a very large meeting? — Yes. 
He said, “ The Earl of Aberdeen gave a guarantee 
to Murphy that he will have the troops ” (I sup- 
pose that refers to the police), “he was vetting 
them for £ s. d. Murphy boasted that he could 
get the Earl of Aberdeen to givf him all the pro- 
tection he needs, and therefore he would say that 
there was an unholy alliance between these men, 
and would suggest that the strike was sold by 
£ s. d., and he would say it on the grounds that 
Lady Aberdeen did not turn on her heel without 
being paid for it. Further, he would say that if 
the Earl of Aberdeen was subject to pressure from 
a man like himself (Larkin) he would say he 
would be doubly so in the case of a man like 
Murphy. He would suggest that he was getting 
pounds for bullets, and in this fight Aberdeen 
and Murphy would have to accept responsibility 
for what happened. If one life was shed in this 
struggle the Earl of Aberdeen would accept 
responsibility. They were going into the fight, 
and there would be only one ending. He appealed 
to every man in the crowd to make the fight a 
living fight, and to remember that they were soon 
going to hear of economic and political freedom. 
He would trust no one in the fight but the men on 
the platform. He could trust men he had in the 
audience, that whether there came weal or woe 
they were going to see the fight out, and all the 
police ever born and soldiers would not stop them 
as the fight was going to be won.” 

4382. On the night of the 26th August, did 

he also address a large meeting in Beresford Place ? 
—Yes. It was a meeting of about seven thousand 
people. . 

4383. What did he say on that occasion? — He 
said that they had won the first round, and later 
on he said that given the intelligence and discip- 


4384. Before that he said that Murphy talked 
f biting a file ?— Yes. In the course of his 

peecli he said that “ Murphy talked of biting a 
le but if it were not for Larkin the trams would 
e running until 12 o’clock that night ; therefore, 
e had won the first round. They had to get up 
le R I C. and the Buffs to Dublin, and the great 
cotchman and the Liberal Government had 
rain to bow the knee to a labourer’s son. They 
liked about victory and breaking Larkin. Given 
re intelligence and the discipline you ought to 
ave, and taking the advice and leadership that I 
ive you, I would wipe them off the street m one 
low, and they know that.” . 

4385 Do you remember also the allusion to 
ie police in Kevin Street?— Yes; he said, “ Last 
ight the police in Kevin Street were called to 
irn out, and they refused to do so, and they 
’ere allowed to sleep until eight o’clock. If 
iiese men were worth their salt, and getting 
reated as they are, there would not be a man 
ut would demand their nghte. If he was doing 
irtv work, he expected to be paid dirty pay. 
'he men who were keeping the peace were getting 
2 Q 
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bad hours and meagre pay, aud it was better to 
be a scab under a policeman than a policeman 
under a scab.” 

4386. Now we will go on — “ To-morrow 

night”? — Yes, he said, “To-morrow night they 
would have a demonstration of skilled and un- 
skilled trades, and on Saturday they would have 
one that would awaken the whole of Dublin, and 
they would walk through the streets of Dublin 
at what hour they liked, and the police could take 
it from him that they were no longer going to 
limit the streets to where Murphy’s motor car 
would go ! ‘ Where Murphy’s motor car goes, by 

God, we will go. If at every street corner there 
was a hired assassin ready to kill you, you should 
arm. If one of their class should fall, then two 
of the others should fall for that one. They were 
going to make a demonstration in Dublin, the like 
of which was never seen. They would demon- 
strate in O’Connell Street. It was their street as 
well as William Martin Murphy’s, and if John 
Redmond could take the streets of Dublin, they 
were fighting for bread and butter, and they 
would hold their meetiug in the streets, and if 
every one of their men fell, there must be justice, 
and, by the living God, if they want war, they 
•can have.” 

4387 . ‘ 1 To-morrow night ’ ’ did he say that 
would be ? — Yes, the following night. 

4388. Do you remember the night of the 28th 
of August? — Yes. 

4389. Was there a meeting that night also ? — 
Yes; at Beresford Place. 

4390. Was there a large crowd? — There was a 
crowd of between eight and nine thousand people 
present. 

4391. What did he say on that occasion? — He 
said that he had something to say ; he was attend- 
ing an illegal and unlawful assembly. He agreed 
with his colleagues not to attend an illegal meet- 
ing or use inflammatory language. He had never 
used inflammatory language, and he always told 
the truth, and no Mr. Swifte or Moriarty can 
stop him. When Mr. Riordan had stated his 
case on instructions from the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Superintendent Quinn got up, and bound 
him over from going into O’Connell Street. “ I 
am,” said he, “ going into O’Connell Street on 
Sunday. I am going in there, alive or dead, and 
I depend on you to carry me out if I am dead. 
He would ask them before they would go were 
they prepared to support the tramwaymeri by 
deed, word, and money, and then asked for a show 
of hands in support of the tramwaymen’s struggle 
and a large number of hands were raised. Ho. 
then said^“ Remember the old song about the 
meeting by the river, with pikes on your shoulder? 
by the rising "f the moon.” He would ask them 
to meet him at the old spot in O’Connell Streel 
and you men come on. They are your streets, ami 
hold your meeting in spite of the police or hired 
assassins. 

4392. On the 29th of August did you hear him 
address a meeting in Beresford Place? — Yes. 

4393. How many were there on that occasion? 
— About 6,000 were present. 

4394. What did he say on that occasion ? — 
He said that “ The employers in Dublin had 
decided they were going to lock out the Trans- 
port workers. They had decided it on the 
Coachmakers that night, and the men were 


locked out. He would ask those present to re- 
peat after him the words, 'I will not pay any 
rent until the Tramwaymen have got the con- 
ditions they demand.’ Before they would go 
any further he would, with their permission, 
burn the proclamation of the King.” 

4395. That was the proclamation proclaiming 
the meeting in Sackville Street on the follow- 
ing Sunday ? — Yes. 

4396. Did he bring forward the copy of the 
proclamation? — Yes, and he said that it was the 
copy that had been served on himself. 

4397. What did he do? — He burnt the copy in 
the presence of the people, who cheered loudly for 
a considerable time, until the document burnt it- 
self out. 

4398. And what did he do then ? — He came to 
the window after the proclamation had been 
burned, and lie said that “ he cared as much for 
the King as he did for Swifte, the Magistrate. 
If they were going to stop the meeting at the dic- 
tation of William Martin Murphy I say that for 
every oue of our men that fall two must fall on 
the other side. They hoped to hold the meeting 
in O’Connell Street, and they would meet in 
O’Connell Street, and if the police and soldiers 
stopped the meeting let them take the responsi- 
bility. We want no ‘ orders,’ but men that will 
stand. They had every right to hold a meeting, 
but they had been too supine and cowardly in the 
past to hold meetings. If they wanted rebellion 
there that day there was going to be rebellion. 
He was out to quietly lead the people to hold the 
meeting ; that he was going to be backed up by 
forces the Crown had not heard of. The police 
had said that they would take his life, and he was 
going to give them a chance of taking his life, but 
they would raise a new spirit and a new hope, and 
it would not be a question of paying rent.” 

4399. Did he say anything about Mr. McCor- 
mack? — Yes, further on he said that “Mr. 
M.‘ Cor mack dismissed five men for refusing to 
carry coal to the Deputy-Lieutenant of Dublin, 
whose men were on strike. Had they forgotten 
the last lock-out? They should remember that if 
they were going to use the weapon of starvation 
there was food in the shops and clothes in the 
shops, and if a hungry man wanted food and 
clothes there was only one course open. There is 
coal on the banks, and cheerless homes want fires 
in the grates, and a man who is hungry wants 
bread.” 

4400 . Did he refer after that to the football 
match at Shelbourne Road ? — Yes ; he said there 
would be “ a football match at Shelbourne Road 
to-morrow, and he said there were two scabs on 
the team and that no one but scabs should be 
allowed to attend the match. The Ireland’s Own 
Band would be there, and anyone attending or 
seen going in would be photographed and re- 
ported to their various societies.” 

4401. Did he say anything about “ to-mor- 
row”? — Yes, he said, “To-morrow the men off 
at 12 o’clock were to assemble in O’Connell Street. 
They had a right to assemble there and see how 
the game was going. They should board tram- 
cars and go out as far as they could, but pay no 
money, and if they were to be summoned they 
could give their name and address. Everyone of 
them should get out, and then the whole staff 
would be required to prosecute them. You give 
them all sorts of trouble.” 
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Detective Officer P. J. M'Carthy, examined. 


4402 . Mr. Atkinson. — You are a member of the 
detective force of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ?— 
Yes. 

4403. And are you also’ a reporter ?— Yes. 

4404. Were you in Beresford Place on the 18th of 
May ? — Yes, At Custom House Square, Beresford 
Place. 

4405. Did Mr. Larkin address a meeting there ?■ — 
Yes. 

4406. How many were three ?— Two thousand 
persons. 

4407. Did you make a note of what he said ? — Yes. 

4408. Will you read the notes of that speech ? — 
He said — > 

" We are going to' give the Policemen something to 
do in a few months. The Suffrage Movement will 
be only a ‘ cod ’ compared to this. Why, if we 
raise the wages 2s. the landlord raises his rent Is. 
We null tell the slum landlord in this town that we 
are going to strike against paying rent. We are 


going to say that on a certain day we will pay no rent 
until the rent of this particular domicile is lowered 
25 per cent. I wonder can Richardson scab then . 
That is the movement we have in hands now. W e are 
going to have a real Town Tenants’ League, not a 
bogey like Briscoe. We are going to start it in Cork, 
Waterford, Wexford, and every town at a given 
moment — no rent at a given moment until a reduction 
of 25 per cent. We are going to make this a year 
to be spoken of in the days to come. In a few days 
we are going to start a new campaign in which Ser- 
geants, Captains, and Commanders will require a 
discipline of a very high order. Next Sunday the 
call is going out, if it will be responded to. There is 
a great dawn for Ireland. There is a great move- 
ment to be initiated. Next Sunday all men of the 
Union to march up without faltering or falling out ; 
and if any man falls out he will be dealt with. The 
orders are — every man must get into the ranks, and 
march four deep to meet at the end, and rising new 
glory to the people of this country.” 


Constable Thomas Fitzpatrick;, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4409. Mr. Atkinson. — When you were on duty in 
the streets was this document handed to you ? — 
Yes. 

4410. Mr. Atkinson. — I will lead it. 

“ D.M.P. AND THE Tr.AMWAYMEN’S STRIKE ! 

“ Orders given to D.M.P. that all 4 leave ’ stopped 
until after Tram Strike ! ! ! 

“ Will the Police Strike before Tram Men? 

“ Grave Unrest amongst the D.M.P. ! ! I ” 


4411. When was that handed to you ? — On the 
31st of August, 

4412. Where ? — On Eden Quay. 

4413. By whom — by a workman ? — Yes. I asked 
him where did he get it and he said, Eden Quay. 

4413. He was handing them out and gave you 
one ? — Yes. 

4415. You were in plain clothes and not in uniform ? 
— Yes. 


Seraeant Manning, examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


4416. Mr. Powell.— This is the Commarket incident. 
Were you taking a tram and protecting the tram 
from College Green to Inchicore on Sunday, 31st of 
August ? — -Yes, sir. 

4417. Did you see at a place called Webb’s corner 
Sergeant Walsh of the D.M.P. ? — Yes. 

4418. Where is Webb’s corner ? — It is in Corn- 
market at the top of Upper Bridge Street. 

4419. At that corner did you see a number of 
people assembled there ? — When we came along from 
College Green in tram 95 and just as we were coming 
down High Street into Commarket we saw three or 
four Dublin Metropolitan Policemen in the street 
and they held up their hands to stop the tram. 
The tram slowed down just as it rounded the corner 
into Commarket, and there was a large crowd there. 
They were coming from Francis Street down into 
Commarket towards the tram. 

4420. What sort of a crowd was it ?— It was very 
disorderly. They were firing stones and bottles and 
everything as we came along. The two men that were 
with me— D.M.P. and R.I.C.— I ordered to get out of 
the tram and to draw their batons, and prepare to 
defend the lives of the. conductor and motor man. 

4421. Was the tram drawn up then ? — It was 

stopped, then. , 

4422. And this disorderly mob came on from 
Francis Street ?— Yes, 

4423. And did they get in front of the tram ’—No, 
sir ; we didn’t allow them. They were coming 
within thirty yards of the tram, and we faced around 
with Sergeant Walsh and the other Dublin policeman 
and we put them back. 

4424. Was it your opinion at that time when you 
pushed back that crowd that they were evidently 


going to make an attack on the tram ? — They were 
firing stones and bottles at us and . the tram. We 
charged the crowd and the crowd fled up the street 
before us. We had gone about twenty-five yards 
from the tram, which was then stationary, and I 
heard the noise of glass breaking, and on looking 
back I saw a man with a beam or stave of wood and 
he smashing in the front of the tram. The conductor 
and the motor man had then gone into the body of 
the tram, and one constable of the R.I.C. was inside 
protecting them. 

4425. How near were the crowd to the tram then ? 
— About 35 or 40 yards. Sergeant Walsh was the 
first man back to them and to the man that was 
breaking the tram, and as he cam up to him he 
struck Sergeant Walsh with this stave on the forehead 
and knocked him down. 

4426. Who did that ? — It was a man named Long. 

4427. And with what did he strike tire sergeant ? — 
With a stave or a large piece of wood. Sergeant, Walsh 
and the man got into handigrips and another man 
ran up and came on the scene, and he fired a porter 
bottle at me and the porter bottle struck the tram 
and broke the tram window. 12 C then struck him 
with his baton and he struck 12 C on the chin and 
split him open. 

4427. What happened that man that split the 
constable’s chin ? — He got two months. One got 
three' months and the other two. 

4428. "Which was the man that got three months ? — 
The man that broke the tram, 

4430-1. You were with these prisoners, having 
arrested them, to Chancery Lane ? — Yes ; we had 
a long struggle there before we were able to take che 
prisoners, and we got the trolley-pole of the tram 
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and turned it round. Tlie tram could not proceed 
to Inchicore owing to the attitude of the crowd. 

4440. Up to that time, how many police were there 
and in the crowd ? — There were only seven police 
altogether. 

4441. And how many of the crowd that attacked 
the seven policemen ? — There were about three or 
four hundred at least. The whole street was full 
up with them. 

4442. During this time were stones and bottles 
being thrown at the police ? — Yes ; every policeman 
that was in it was cut. Inspector White came on 
the scene, and he tried to keep back and pacify the 
crowd. 

4443. And before Inspector White arrived on the 
scene, did he bring reinforcements ? — No, he came 
alone. 

4444. And the position of affairs when he arrived 
was that these seven men were being attacked by a 
crowd of three hundred .? — Yes. 

4445. And were every one of them cut ? — Yes. 
everyone. 

4446. When Inspector "White came up, what 
happened to him ? — He was pacifying the crowd, 
as knowing a good many of them, while we were 
trying to convey the prisoners to Chancery Lane, 
and had got into Back Lane with the prisoners, 
Inspector White went before the crowd to keep it 
back, and he got struck on the head and was cut 
also. 

4447. W r as he cut also ? — Yes ; and bleeding. 

4448. When you got your prisoners to Chancery 
Lane, do you remember when you were coming 
back ?. — Yes. 

4449. Did you come back by a street called Nicholas 
street ? — Yes : myself and another policeman came 
back through Nicholas Street. 

4450. When you got into Nicholas Street, was any- 
thing done there ? — Yes ; bottles and porter bottles 
and stones were fixed at us, and we had almost to run 
down the street to join the other policemen that 
were on duty in Cornmarket. 

4451. I wa,nt to know where is Nicholas Street ? — 
It is a street leading off High. Street ; it is near 
Christ Church Place. 

4452. "What kind of people live there 1— They are 
apparently all 'tenement houses. 

4453. Where did the stones and bottles come from 
in Nicholas Street ? — As far as I could see from the 
windows of the tenement houses. I did not see any 
people on the streets. 

4454. You did not see any rioters on the streets ? — 
Not there. 


William Francis O’Donnell 

4469. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you reside in Dublin ? 
— Yes, sir. 

4470. And do you carry on business in Sackville 
Street ?— Yes. My partner and I carry on business 
at 48 Lower Sackville Street. 

4471. Under the name of Frewen and Ryan, out- 
fitters ? — Yes. 

4472. Do you recollect Sunday, 31st August ? — 
Yes, sir. 

4473. Do you reside in the premises, 48 Lower 
Sackville Street ? — No, at Phibsboro’. 

4474. On the morning of Sunday, were you in 
Sackville Street ? — Yes. I had come from twelve 
o’clock Mass at Berkeley Road, and had got to the 
Pillar. I took a tram part of the way, and I got 
off at the Pillar to purchase a paper. 

4475. About what time did you get to the Pillar ? — 

I should, say about 1.18 or 1.20. 

4476. Were you going in the direction of your 
premises, 48 Lower Sackville Street ? — Yes. I 


4455. But out of the windows of the tenement 

houses bottles and stones were thrown at you 1 

Yes. 

4456. Did you see some of these bottles on the 
streets ? — Yes. 

4457. What sort of bottles were they ? — Princi- 
pally porter bottles. 

4458. Were they whole bottles or half bottles ? — 
I could not say. The bottles were generally smashed 
into bits when they came to the ground. They were 
probably nearly all whole bottles. 

4459. Had you and a constable to run for it in 
Nicholas Street ? — We had to run to the rest of the 
police in Cornmarket. 

4460. Did you remember the time you told us of 
a little before that when you were attacked before 
you brought your prisoner to Chancery Lane near 
where the tram was ? — Yes. 

4461. Was there anything thrown at you there 
from houses ? — I did not see anything. The only 
thing I saw was two porter bottles this man fired 
at us. 

4462. Were there on that occasion any bottles or 
stones thrown from houses except in Nicholas Street ? 
— No ; just at the top of High Street and Nicholas 
Street. 

4463. You went, I think, after that to Inchicore ? — 
I joined some of the escort driven by the trams, 
and four of us went to Kilmainham Barrack, and we 
were stoned the whole way from the side streets. 

4464. Oh, that is another occasion. Better keep 
to what we are at — Cornmarket and Thomas Street. 

4465. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You decided to put back 
the crowd after the first attack on the tramcar — 
what did you do exactly ? — We drew our batons, 
six of us, and spread ourselves over the road. 

4466. The six of you ? — Yes, and Sergeant Walsh 
of the D.M.P. made seven in all. We decided to 
show a bold front and attack the crowd, and in putting 
the crowd back to get the trolley pole put in its 
place. 

4467. What did you do then ? — We drew our 
batons then and proceeded to charge the crowd. We 
ran fifteen yards, and the crowd fled throwing stones 
as they went. 

4468. You didn’t get up to them at all ? — No. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There is a Mr. O’Donnell who 

yesterday asked to be examined. He is anxious to 
be examined now and get away. I don’t think he 
is very well, and we propose to take his evidence 
now. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Very well. 


examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 
crossed from Earl Street side where I purchased a 
paper, and went to Kapp and Petersons, near the 
Metropole Hotel. 

4477. Where exactly is your place ? — Right oppo- 
site the D.B.C. 

4478. On the west side of Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

4479. Will you just tell us as you were crossing 
what the condition of the street was at that time ? — 
There were crowds forming circles of fours and fives 
apparently speaking about something. I had been 
accustomed to that grouping for weeks. I was 
absorbed in the Sunday Freeman reading the famous 
article by T. P. O’Connor. I was deeply absorbed in 
it. I know by the time I got back I had finished 
reading the article. 

4480. Just tell us in your own words, when you 
crossed the street in that way — where did you go to 
first ? — I was deeply absorbed in the paper, and, 
candidly, I could not identify one in the streets. I 
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was able to go the length of the Metropole Hotel 
without being impeded. 

4481. What did you do next ? — I proceeded to my 
premises. 

4481a. How long did you remain there? — Just while 

opened the letter-box and took out some private 
letters — possibly five minutes. 

4482. You came out again ? — I walked back again. 

4483. In what direction did you go ? — I was on 
my way to. have luncheon in the Catholic Club, and 
to keep an engagement with priests a little later on. 

4484. On the west side ? — Yes. 

4485. Did you go up in that direction ? — Yes. 
The Sunday Freeman claimed my attention. 

4486. When you went up tell us what you did ? — 
I was absorbed in the paper. From there to the 
Metropole the crowd was in Indian file along the 
footpath. I wa,s reading the paper and walking 
behind them. 

4487. Did anything happen when you passed up 
when near the Metropole ? — I heard a cheer and I 
was partly shoved off the street. 

4488. By whom ? — Some rush or jostling. I wa s 
mixed up with the crowd and driven by a stampede 
to Prince’s Street. 

4489. Did anything happen to you at this time ? — 
Well, I found myself closely wedged in in Prince’s 
Street, and I should say I was about a yard from the 
Metropole side entrance. I was wedged in in the 
crowd, and the usual frightful impact occurred — a 
crush on every side. I was squirmed round, and the 
pressure from the inner side became greater than the 
pressure from the outside. The people bidged out 
into O’Connell Street, and the pressure from the 
inside proved the stronger and I found we were being 
driven out by the inner force. 

4490. Did anything happen to you ? — Nothing, 
except an odd kick. 

4491. Who kicked you ? — We were like herrings in 
a box ; I could not say. A person who was on your 
left or right this minute would be away in another 
minute. 

4492. Did you see any police in Prince’s Street ? — 
I did not. I glanced in the direction of Prince’ 
Street, and saw policemen drawn up, not exactly 
shoulder to shoulder at intervals, lying by the Metro- 
pole Restaurant, and there might be some round 
the Freeman door and at the Post Office side. 

4493. Did anything happen to you while in Prince’s 
Street ? — When I got as far as the Metropole 
Restaurant door the crush inside the street proved 
the stronger, and we were squirmed to a position 
facing Sackville Street again, and there was a void 
of three feet — a depth of four people. Immediately, 
as we got twisted round the weaker side went to the 
ground, and he was lucky who held his feet. I 
was one of the lucky ones up to that point. I am 
not big, but fairly sturdy. This void in the crowd 
0 ccurred, and I heard a woman’s scream. 

4494. Did you see anything ? — It was momentary. 
I recognised there was a lady in trouble. Two or 
three fellows fell over her. Her feet faced the 
Freeman office ; she was on her back. 

4495. Did you see what knocked her down ?— No; 
my attention was drawn to her by the void. 

4496. Did anything happen to you in the way of 
a blow or anything of that description ?— At that 
point when I came to the woman on the ground, 1 
called out — “ a woman down.” I soon found myselt 
on the ground, and whether I fell voluntarily 1 do not 
know, but 1 went to try to protect her. 

4497. Tell us what happened then ?— In five or 
six seconds everyone had passed out from bemna. 
There were a good many between me and the £ ice- 
man office. They had been driven out, 1 should say. i 
got a kick or a stroke on the back in the act of rising 


up. I had dropped my straw hat. 1 was not five 
seconds on the ground. 

4498. Who kicked you or gave you the stroke ? — • 
I. have not an idea. 

4499. Did you look round ? — No, I did not. Life is . 
too short. 

4500. What did you do ? — At that moment the 
bump of self-preservation was largely developed, and 
I was trying to get up as quickly as I could. 

4501. Where did you go ? — I asked the lady som e 
question, but she was unconscious. Co-eval with my 
asking the question I got a stroke. I jumped out 
about four feet and that brought me clear at the cros- 
sing. I looked around and I would not like to see a 
cinematograph of the scene with my greatest enemy 
in it. 

4502. What did you see ? — I was surrounded by a 
forest of batons. 

4503-4. How many men were round you V — I had 
seen the crowd behind me — I knew they were behind 
me. I looked out for a friendly face out of the C 
Division. I could not see a face I recognised. If I 
had seen some of the G Division, some would perhaps 
have known me, and I would have escaped ; but they 
were all strangers. 

4505. Were they D.M.P. men ? — The bulk of them. 
There might have been some R.I.C. men amongst 
them. 

4506. Tell us, in your own words, what then 
happened to yourself, or what you saw happening to 
to any around you ? — At that moment I was con- 
vinced of Dean Swift’s theory that twenty armed 
men will beat one man in his shirt ! The nearest 
man made a drive at me. 

4507. Who made the drive — was it a constable ? — 
It was a constable. There was no civilian. I was 
last out of the street. 

4508. What happened to you ? — I put my hands 
up. I was anything but militant. A constable 
made a drive for me, and I said — “ Oh ! for Christ’s 
sake have you no mercy,” or 11 in the name of Christ 
are you going to kill me ? ” It is not a time one 
would choose tea-table words. He made a drive. 
I swerved, and I partly got into the arms of another 
policeman. The next thing happened was — I got a 
bash on the head. 

4509. From a baton? — Yes. In falling to the 
ground I struck against a second constable. The 
straw hat was burst in on my head ; in fact it saved my 
life. If not for it I would not be giving evidence 
now. 

4510. Were you cut on the head ?— Yes. I was 

partly thrown on the ground, and I got a stroke on 
the back, and went down a second time. 

4511. A second time ? — Yes. 

4512. Where were you exactly when you got the 

first blow ? — Nearer to the Post Office than to the 
Metropole Hotel side. I had got as far as the 
crossing. . 

4513. Had you taken part in the disturbance, or 
interfered in any way with the police ?— -I had not 
even an academic interest in what was going on. I 
was more than absorbed in “ T.P. s article in the 
Sunday Freeman. 

4514. How many blows did you get ?— There was a 
third blow, and then I had not much strength left. 
At this point two police came up behind. 

4515. How many blows did you get altogether ?— 

I saw this fellow come over to me with a baton. 
Batons were in every conceivable attitude. One 
fellow was poking at me. I played a little football 
in my time, and it came in very useful. I dived 
at his feet, and he got me on the back. That was 
the third time. .. „ 

4516 How many times were you hit ?— He got 
me on my back, and I was hit three times. I got a 
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bash on' the leg. I don't know whether it Was a 
kick or a baton stroke. That was the fourth. I 
pleaded for mercy, and struggled out a few yard 
and went in the direction of the Pillar. The streets 
was cleared at that time. My principal reason for 
coming here is that there is a rumour about that I 
was at my own door, opening letters, and was under 
the influence of drink, and went to catechise a con- 
stable about his treatment of a prisoner. I am a 
strict teetotaler, 

4517. Were you -under the influence of drink in 
any way on this morning ? — 1 am a strict teetotaler. 
Since the incident 1 have had a little port, and it 
has not made me militant. 

4518. Had you interfered with the police ?— I 
never had an unfriendly word with a policeman in 
my life. I have had expressions of sympathy from 
members of the force. 

4519. Did you notice when this was going on the 
division to which any of these men belonged ? — 1 
could not identify any one. At this period when I 
got the stroke on the head I struggled in the direction 
of the Pillar and blood was coming freely down my 
back. It got inside my collar, and my inside vest 
got saturated with blood, and the shirt was decorated 
after this fashion (blood-stained shirt, vest, coat, 
trousers and cellar produced). At that time the 
collar was sagged and sticking to my neck, and the 
blood was diverted over my coat. * It came inside my 
coat first. The blood flowed freely over my vest. 
The ambulance arrived at that moment and I was 
glad the straw hat was on my head, for I had a 
feeling that if I took it off a bit of my head might 
open out. I was in good form, having just returned 
from a holiday at Lisdoonvarna, and i may thank 
Lisdoonvarna and a sound Tipperary ancestry for 
being alive. 

4520. Were you taken in the ambulance ?- — No. 

I put up my hands to . call it, but- it was full. I 
thought I was going to bleed to death or that I 
would fall, but 1 said to myself “ 1 will die game 
any way:” I went to Dr. if Walter’s branch shop 
in Henry Street, but the young lady' there said she 
cordd do nothing for me. 

4521. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Hr. M‘ Walter’s shop is a 
chemist’s shop ? — Yes ; it is a branch. 

Witness ( continuing ). — Previous to getting to Dr. 
M‘ Walter’s I had: my senses fairly. 1 was afraid I 
might get a fall, or get a kick, or bleed to death, 

4522. Mr, Henry, k.c. — Ultimately, did you go to 
hospital ? — Yes : two men assisted me there. ■ 

4523. 'Did you go to Jervis Street? — Yes. On 
going down Liffey Street 1 thought all was- up. 

4524. Is there anything else you wish to say 
about any attack by any constable? — No, my re- 
lations with the police were very friendly. 

4525. But on this occasion ? — No ; I put in three 
bad weeks. 

4526. Mr. Brown, k.c. — In hospital? — No; I 
insisted on being sent home. 

4527. Were you treated in hospital? — -Yes, by 
Dr. Glinn, who has since gone to Australia. I 
did not want my father, who is an old man, to 
know that I was in hospital, so I was treated ; n 
my own rooms at Phibsborough by Dr. Gabriel 
Ryan. I spent three weeks afterwards in Tip- 
perary. 

4528. Mr. Henry, k.c. — It was when you were 
getting up from the ground that you got the first 
blow ? — Yes. 

4529. What exactly brought you to the ground ? 
—My first descent was when I was leaning back 
to protect the woman. I was either thrown back 
or I fell. I shouted, “ Woman down.” 

4530. It was either a push or a swerve that put 
you down ? — I was, as I have said, leaning back 
to protect the woman, 

4531. Was it a constable put you down? — No. 


4532. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was any constable 
near you at that time? — I believe eight, or tell 
people were between me and the Freeman door. 

4533. Any constable? — I didn’t see any con- 
stable from the near part of the street. I was 
cognisant that constables were iii tile street. 

4534. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you were get- 
ting up, 1 understand you got the first blow ? — I 
might have got a kick. It might have been some 
of the people leaving the street who did it. It 
was either a kick or the stroke of a baton. 

4535 . I want to bring you to the first- blow you 
got — was there any crowd about you then? — No. 

I was isolated. I was the last out of the street. 

4536. Were there any people lying about? — 
There were a- few men on the street. 

4537. In the same position as yourself? — I am 
not sure about that. Self-preservation was strong 
in me at that moment. I was not bothering about 
anyone else. 

4538. There was no disturbance about you? — 
I was the last out. There was a bunch of four or 
five before me. 

4539. You got up ? — Yes, and a kick or a stroke 
was given to me. The batons were drawn. The 
men were excited, and this particular policeman 
made a. dive at me. There was no good on my 
part in moving. 

4540. You were in the act of getting up? — Yes. 

4541. When he struck you? — Yes. 

4542. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that inside the- 
crossing? — Yes, in Prince’s Street. It was a case 
of first come first served. 

4543. How many police were round you when 
you got up? — I could not say : I was surrounded. 
I could not see an exit. I was like a rat in a trap. 
The only thing I could do was to appeal for mercy. 
I asked for mercy, although I am not a coward. 

4544. Were you struck after you asked for 
mercy?— Yes. I asked, “In the name of Christ, 
don’t kill me,” or something like that, 

4545. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is there anything els6- 
you would like to say ?^-I should just like to say 
that I feel I have been treated harshly. I have 
no animus to the police force in any way. I think 
I am entitled to some recompense. I don’t know 
what source it is to come from. I feel I have been 
treated barbarously. I have done my duty to the 
State in every way, and have served on Grand 
Juries and on Special, Juries. A Bill Sykes or a 
Jack the Ripper would not be treated as badly as 
I have been. 

4546,. Mr. Henry, k.c — Are. you still suffering 
from the effects of these blows ? — I prefer to leave 
that alone. Some of them have a gorip. on me still 
—hysterical fits is an effect of them. 

4547. Is there anything else you wish to say? — 
No. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. Powell, do you wish to 
ask him anything ? 

Examined by Mr .Powell k.c. 

4548. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I • think Inspector 
Willoughby went to see you some time after these 
injuries were inflicted ? — Yes. I sent a memorial 
to the Lord Lieutenant. 

4549. For compensation? — Yes. 

4550. And after that Inspector Willoughby 
went to See you ? — Yes, sir. 

4551. And you told him then as you have told' 
the Commissioners now that you had no animus 
against the police? — None, sir. There is plenty 
of time for repentance. I have no animus 
against any one living. 

4552. Up to this unfortunate incident you have 
been on friendly terms with the police? — Yes. 

4553. And no one in the community regrets it 
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more ; than the police authorities ? — I have had 
evidence of that. 

4554. You have no doubt of that? — No doubt 
of it. 

4555. After this regrettable incident your re- 
lations with the police have been of the most 
friendly character? — I never had an unpleasant 
word with them. 

4556. You have had no reason to complain of 
them ? — Our division was never better policed, 
and the police are a most courteous set of men. 
They are both reasonable and courteous. 

4557. That is your experience? — I am fifteen 
years living in the street. 

4558. And with that solitary exception of that 
few moments you spent on that day in Prince’s 
Street you could not formulate any complaint 
against the police? — No. 

4559. Either before or since? — No. I have 

always found them courteous and nice. 

4560. And if any of the C men had been about 
who knew you, you think this would not have 
happened? 1 — I believe I would have escaped. 

4561. You told Mr. Willoughby also that you 
quite realised that if the police had allowed the 
mob to get the better of them this part of the 
city would have been plundered ? — I prefer not 
to offer an opinion on that. 

4562. Did you say it to Mr. Willoughby, any- 
way ? — I may have said it. My whole desire is to 
point out that I go to the shop every Sunday in 
my life. 

4563. Let there be no mistake about that. I 
make no suggestion whatever against you. I 
don’t suggest you were under the influence of 
drink, or that you interfered with the police in 
any way, good, bad or indifferent. It was an 
abnormal state of affairs. 

4564. Did you know that there was to be a 
meeting in Sackville Street on that Sunday? — I 
saw the notice and the proclamation, but on 
account of the meeting being announced to be 
held at Croydon Park — I am a close student of 
the papers — I didn’t pay any attention to it. 

4565. You thought the meeting place was 
changed to Croydon Park ? — In any case I would 


not have been interested in the matter. Ten 
seconds after that. I would have been in the 
Catholic Club. 

4566. You had no .apprehension in going into 
Sackville Street that day at all? — None. 

4567. Because you thought the meeting was to 
held in Croydon Park?— Yes. 

4568. You didn’t believe they were going to 
hold a meeting in Sackville Street? — I didn’t. 

4569. I suppose the whole thing took a short 
space of time? — A minute or two. 

4570. And in that minute or two the first thing 
that happened to you was that you were jostled 
by rioters? — We were packed in. They were pro- 
truding out into the street. 

4571. You were caught in the rush? — Yes. 

4572. You were rushed by people into 
Prince’s Street? — Yes, by people in O’Connell 
Street. 

4573. There was a good deal of jostling going 
on in Prince’s Street? — It was a kind of 
Balaclava. 

4574. When in Prince’s Street, and in that 
jostling, you did’nt see any police? — No; it was 
on making by exit I saw them. 

4575. The woman knocked down was knocked 
down by the jostling of the people ? — Yes. I have 
not heard who the lady was. I am a bachelor. I 
was anxiously inquiring after her. I thought 
there might be a little romance in the back- 
ground. 

4576. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you struck by 
three separate men, or three times by one man, 
or what combination ? — There is one face in my 
mind’s eye. It was he gave me the serious 
blow on the head. 

4577. Can you give us an idea whether there 
was more than one man struck you? — 1 cannot. 
I believe there was a kind of tangle when I 
made the dive to get out. There might have- 
been several there. 

4578. But you were struck by two? — I have 
an idea of being struck by a second man, but 
I could not identify him. I had a good look 
at the man that struck me on the head, but I 
could not identify him. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Thank you. We are obliged 
to you for . your attendance. 


Thomas MacDonagh, M.A., University College, Dublin, examined by the Court. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — Before you call any other 
witnesses, Mr. Powell, Mr. MacDonagh is here, 
and wishes to give evidence with reference to 
Sackville Street incidents. It would be more 
convenient to take him now. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Of course, I am entirely 
in the hands of the Court. 

Mr. Atkinson. — We. asked for particulars and 
we received none, 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I f there is any inquiry to 
be made we will give you every convenience. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — We wish to convenience 
every member of the public who desires to give 
evidence here. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.- — There was a letter sent to 
us that he wished to be examined, but no par- 
ticulars were given. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have no particulars 
either. 

The examination of the witness was then pro- 
. ( ceeded with. 

457-9. !Mr. Henry, k.c. — W here do you reside? 

At 32, Upper Baggot Street. 

■’ 4580. And what is your occupation ?— rl am 
a lecturer in University College, Dublin. My 


correct title, I believe, is -assistant professor, but 
I am called lecturer for short. 

4581. I understand your evidence is with 
reference to the Sunday afternoon in Sackville 
Street ? — Yes. 

4582. What hour that day did you arrive in 
Sackville Street? — Well, I would not have 
known the exact hour if I had not seen it since 
— I arrived just as the man appeared on the 
balcony of the Imperial Hotel. 

4583. From what direction did you come? — I 
was coming from the North side. 

4584. That is, down Upper Sackville Street? — 
Yes. I had dismounted just opposite the General 
Post Office to get a paper. I was cycling. About 
the corner of Prince’s Street I got the paper. I 
opened the paper, and suddenly I heard some kind 
of cheering or noise, and I saw the man had ap- 
peared on the balcony of the Imperial Hotel. 

4585. Before we come to that, had you ridden 
down Upper O’Connell Street? — Yes — from Bag- 
gott Street right through Westmoreland Street, 
and over the bridge. 

4586. Had you been up to; the top' of Upper 
O’Connell; Street?— No. I was very little beyond 
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tlie Pillar. I was about to mount my bicycle. 

I mention these things to show that I was 
stationary opposite the place when the man ap- 
peared on the balcony. 

4587. When you were riding up Lower Sack- 
ville Street what was the state of the street? — 1 
can only give you my impression of that. I may 
say I took no part in this. There was nothing 
that I could see in the street. The reason I got 
the paper was that I heard there were riots the 
night bSfore. I had not been taking a very great 
interest in the matter. I noticed a good deal of 
police, but I thought that was common at the 
time. 

4588. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you notice the 
crowds of people? — Not particularly. 

4589. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You got off your 
bicycle at the corner of Prince’s Street? — Yes. 
The corner of Prince’s Street and the Post Office, 
and I purchased a paper. 

4590. What first attracted your attention? — 
Well, something^ in the nature of shouting — not 
veryToud, and I saw a man appear on the balcony 
of the Imperial Hotel. I did not hear what he 
said. A man beside me said it was Larkin. There 
was more laughter than anything else in the crowd 
around me. A considerable body of people went 
towards the Imperial Hotel from the middle of 
the street, and even from the side near the Hotel 
Metropole. That is the only place I was able to 
observe. I heard a crash, which I now presume 
to have been the breaking of glass in Clery and 
Co.’s. After that I saw a policeman appear on 
the balcony of the Imperial Hotel. Then I knew 
later on — I don’t know exactly how it came to me 
now — that it was Mr. Larkin who had been 
arrested. I know nothing else now until he had 
been removed up that little street beside the Im- 
perial Hotel, and was already as far down as 
Abbey Street, or further. 

4591. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Did you see him? — 
No. I saw the escort. The people around me were 
not many, and were not of a rowdy disposition. 
There was no rioting or anything in the nature 
■of an outcry or uproar, and I was proceeding to 
get on my bicycle to cycle along when a man came 
over and told me, “ Get your bicycle out of the 
way; there is going to be a baton charge.’ I 
saw the police coming back towards the middle of 
the street. 

4592. Mr. Brown k.c.— Where were they 
coming from ? — I cannot say. When this man 
told me there was going to be a charge, I 
said, “That is impossible. What is there to 
charge?” but before I knew where I was they 
were upon us with the batons. I ran down 
Prince’s Street, and took refuge in the Freeman 
Office, and left my bicycle there. 

4593. Where were you when the man spoke to 
you ? — I may have gone two or three steps towards 
the Imperial Hotel when this exciting thing 
occurred. 

4594. Were you on the street? — I was on the 
kerb almost — just outside the footpath. I was no 
distance into the street. 

4595. From what direction did the police come 
•on to you? — From the Imperial Hotel direction. 

4596. Straight across the street? — Yes. 

4597. And was there any crowd between you 
and the police? — There were scattered people. 
There was no crowd in the sense of the word . 

4598. How many police were there in that 
baton charge?— Well, I could not say. There 
would be, I suppose, anything from twenty up. 
I do hot know really. I could not really see, be- 
cause I assure you I took very little notice. I 
escaped and ran for the Freeman Office. 

4599. Down into Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4600. Was there any cordon of police drawn across 
Prince’s Street ? — I did not see it. 


4601. Was there anything to prevent you getting 
your bicycle into Prince’s Street ? — Nothing pre- 
vented me. 

4602. Apparently from what you say there was no 
crowd between the centre of Saokville Street and the 
pathway on the west side ? — Well, there may have 
been a certain number of people, but there was nothing 
like a crowd in the sense of the word. 

4603. Would there be a hundred people ? — There 
might have been in front of the Hotel Metropole and 
in front of Prince’s Street, but not much more. 

4604. Were they scattered about or were they 
together ? — They were scattered. There may have 
been a few groups. Now that 1 remember it, there 
was a certain amount of grouping under the pillars of 
the Post Office. The reason I remember that is I saw 
a group of gentlemen there with a friend of mine a 
member of the Corporation — amongst them. 

4605. But out in Saokville Street, was there auy 
crowd anywhere ? — No nothing that I could call a 
crowd. . What might have made a crowd had followed 
the escort and gone away. 

4606. Did you see any charge of the police except 
one ? — I saw merely the one charge of the police. 

4607. Were you yourself reached by the police ? — 
No, I was not. 

4608. Did you see the police come in contact with 
anyone ? — Yes, very clearly, at the opening of 
Prince’s Street, where it debouches on Sackviile. 
Street ; and, of course, 1 had a particularly good 
view of Prince’s Street. 

4609. When you say you saw the police come in 
contact with the people, did they overtake them ?— 
They overtook them. 

4610. And was there then anything to prevent these 
people who were flying from the police getting into 
Prince’s Street ? — Not that I saw. 

4611. Were there no police ? — Not that 1 saw. I 
was pulled into the Freeman Office, and when there 
I looked out towards Princes’ Street. It is possible 
that while I was going from the street in front of 
the Post Office to the Freeman Office, that some 
police came out from the sides of the street. 

4612. Did you bring your bicycle into the office 
with you ? — No ; I threw it outside. 

4613. Now, will you tell us exactly what you sa w ? 
— I saw the police batoning the people and striking 
them on the lisad with the batons I saw sometimes 
three policemen attack a single individual. I saw 
them attack an old woman with a shawl over her 
head and baton her brutally. I saw them attack a 
small man who had lost his hat, and who had to fly 
for refuge into the railings of the Metropole Hotel. 
I heard the continual rapping of batons on people s 
heads. They knocked off their hats and batoned 
them on the heads. I have no doubt every police- 
man I saw had his baton in his hand and was using 
it. 

4614. How many policemen did you see ? — I would 

say that at one period about a dozen policemen were 
batoning the people. That is in the opening 
of Prince’s Street, and you could hear from 
the cries and shrieks that the same thing was 
happening opposite the Metropole and opposite the 
Post Office. There was a decided movement of 
police in one body towards Prince’s Street. When 
the thing was over there were a number of bodies on 
the ground. When the thing was quite over some 
had picked themselves up, and others were assisted 
up. , 

4615. Were there any people on the ground 
when you left Prince’s Street ? — There were a few 
people on the street outside, but not in Prince s 
Street. The old woman with the shawl was crying. 

4616. You did not speak to any of them ?— No- 
I did not come out until they were fairly well all 
gone. I saw people helping them up. I saw nothing 
but a walking-stick in the hand of a man. I saw 
no hurleys. There was nothing whatever in the 
crowd around me to justify the attack by the police. 
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There was no uproar, no cries of sympathy with Mr. 
Larkin, and no movement whatever towards the 
Imperial Hotel — that is after the removal of Larkin 
from the hotel. 

4617. What was the condition of Sackville Street 
when you got out from Prince’s Street with your 
bicycle ? — The police, so far as I can remember, 
had gone back. There may have been some 
civilians on the footpath, but the middle of the 
street was empty. I walked my bicycle through 
the street towards the bridge. When I got to the 
bridge I saw policemen with their batons still in their 
hands, but not using them. The street was practi- 
cally clear of civilians. There was no word of 
warning given before the charge, and I am quite 
certain if any warning had been given the street 
would have been cleared more quickly than it was. 

4618. Did you know the man who told you there 
was going to be a baton charge ? — No. I knew no 
one there, except Councillor O’Kelly. 

4619. Was it a civilian who told you there would be 
a baton charge ? — He was a civilian. I saw one 
man drop his pipe running away. That reminds 
me of that incident. 

4620. Could you see if there was a crowd at the 
other side of Sackville Street when you were told 
there was going to be a charge ?— I am not perfectly 
certain of that now. I saw a considerable body of 
civilians who walked along with the posse which was 
escorting Mr. Larkin. 

4621. Did you see any crowd run from the Post 
Office, or Prince’s Street, or the Hotel Metropole 
towards the escort that was bringing Mr. Larkin 
along the other side ? — That did not occur. 

4622. That did not occur ? — It did not occur. 

4623. Then your evidence is that there was no rush 
from that side across the street ? — There was some- 
thing in the nature of a rush when he appeared on the 
balcony, but after that none. The people who re- 
mained after that rush were people who in the ordinary 
course of things would have gone home quietly. 

4624. When the first rush over was made, when 
Mr. Larkin appeared on the. balcony did you see the 
rush stopped by the police at all ? — I don’t think so. 
I saw the police moving about amongst them. 

4625. Was there any rash back from that crowd ? 

- — I don’t think so. When the man told me there 
was going to be a charge I was looking at the pedal 
of my bicycle, and when I looked up I saw the police 
coming across the street. 

4626. Could you give us any idea of the size of the 
crowd that went across the street when Mr. Larkin 
appeared on the balcony ? — It was not an abnormal 
crowd. ' 

4627. What do you mean by an abnormal crowd ? — 
Well that is another question. 

4628. Do you mean that the street was not more 
crowded than on an ordinary Sunday ? — I dare say. 
it was more crowded than on an ordinary Sunday, 
but with all the people gathered together eighty 
per cent, of them were opposite the Imperial Hotel. 

I think they thought a speech was going to be made 
and they wanted to hear it. 

4629. Were practically all the civilians crowded in 
front of the Imperial Hotel ? — -Not all — a good number 
of them. 

4630. The great majority of them ?— I would say 

that. . 

4633. Would you say there were more civilians or 
more police in the street ? — I could not say. I 
made no calculations then and have made none since. 

I was reading the paper I had bought about the 
scenes of the night before. 

4632. As far as you saw there was no return of 
the civilian crowd back from the Imperial Hotel at 
all ?• — No. Not to Prince’s Street certainly. 

4633. Would it be towards the Pillar? — No; 
certainly not. My impression; was that, the people 


who had rushed across towards the Imperial Hotel 
had either accompanied the escort with the prisoner 
or possibly gone up towards the bridge. There was 
a very small number of people in the part of the 
street in which 1 was when the baton chaTge took 
place. 

4634. Then the charge must have been, practically 
across an empty street ? — You asked me and 1 said 
there Were about a hundred in the street. 

4635. That is as distinguished from the pathway ? — 
Yes. 1 find it very hard to make these calculations, 
but there may have been that number. It did not 
look anything like a crowd in that large street. It 
seemed to me an extraordinary assault. 

Mr. Powell, K.C. — I object now 

4636. Mi'. Browne. — Confine yourself to what you 
saw. You say you saw nobody but isolated people 
in the street ? — There may have been a few groups, 
but nothing in the nature of a dense crowd. 

4637. What were they doing ? — The man next to 
me was smoking his pipe. 

4638. What were the people whom the police 
charged doing ? — I can’t say they were doing anything 
in particular. They were doing what people in the 
street like that ordinarily do. 

4639. On an ordinary day ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

4640. Is your name Thomas McDonagh? — Yes. 

4641. Do you live at 32 Upper Baggot Street? 
—Yes. 

4642. Is your sister-in-law a lady named Miss 
Gifford ? — -Yes. I have several sisters-in-law of 
that name. 

4643 . I am not interested in any one except 
Miss Gifford? — They are all Miss Giffords. 

4644. Was there a Miss Gifford in the Imperial 

Hotel that Sunday? — You are asking me that 
question 

4645. Oh, go on — answer the question? — I 
don’t know. 

4646. You never heard?— I have heard a 
rumour about it ; but I don’t know it. 

4647. You have heard a rumour? — I have 
heard that somebody wrote to her father to that 
effect. 

4648. You have heard that your sister-in-law 
was in the Imperial Hotel at the time Larkin 
spoke off the balcony? — I have heard that, but I 
treated it as a rumour. 

4649. You never asked her? — I never asked 
her. As a matter of fact, I have only seen her 
once since. 

4650. On that occasion? — I did not see her on 
that occasion. 

4651. Now, listen to me, please . Do you tell 
these gentlemen here trying this case that you 
do not know whether your sister-in-law. Miss Gif- 
ford, was in the Imperial Hotel at the time Mr. 
Larkin appeared and spoke to a meeting which 
was proclaimed? — I don’t know it from her 
decidedly. 

4652. Well, who do .you know it from ? — I don’t 
know it from anybody. I heard it in the way 
that somebody wrote to her father. 

4653. Have you any doubt about it— don’t you 
know as well as you are standing there that she 
was in the hotel? — I don’t know; decidedly not. 

4654. And now you are telling these gentle- 
men that and I suppose you are putting forward 
true evidence? — Perfectly. 

4655. Well we will see, but at present you 
are telling these gentlemen that you don’t know 
whether your sister-in-law was in tlie hotel? — 

I decidedly don’t know it. I appeal to the 
Commissioners. I don’t see what this has got 
to do with my evidence. 

R 2 ' 
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4656. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You don’t, know it?— 

I have heard' it in the way I said. I saw the ■ 
lady since, but I did not” ask her. 

4657. Mr. Powell, K.c. — I will tell you what 
it has to do with your evidence. You are 
■putting yourself forward here as an impartial 
and unbiassed witness? — So I am, too. 

4658. I am going to see whether you are or 

no t? If there is any suggestion that I have 

.any reason for giving this evidence it is quite 
wrono-. I stand in this absolutely alone. I 
have had no conversations with anyone. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — W e will judge of that 
when I am done cross-examining you. 

Witness . — I have seen Miss G'fford once, on 
a single occasion, when she came up from the 
•country to visit me in my own house. 

4659. Mr. Powell, k.c.— You live at 32, 
Upper Baggot Street, and you rode through 
Lower Sackville Street on your bicycle?— Yes. 

4660. Did you know that the meeting had been 
proclaimed? — I knew what was in the ordinary 
papers — nothing else. 

4661. That is not an answer. Did you know 
it? — I did know it. 

4662. And you rode your bicycle past the 
Metropole, the Post Office, and past Nelson’s 
Pillar, and then got off? — There was a little 
more that that. I went to a house beyond 
Nelson’s Pillar, and then got off. 

4663. An d then you came back? — Yes; then 
I came back. 

4664. Did you know Larkin was going to 
-address a meeting in spite of the proclamation? 
— I did not. 

4665. You never heard it? — I read his 
announcement in the paper when he said he 
would. 

4666. Therefore, when you went into the 
•street that day you knew Larkin had stated he 
would address a meeting in spite of the procla- 
mation ? — Yes. 

4667. And you knew that your sister-in-law 
— Miss Gifford — was passing as Miss Donnelly, 
his companion in going to the hotel — did’nt- 
you know that? — I did not. 

4668. You know it now? — I don’t know it 
now. 

4669. What? — I don’t know it now. 

4670. Do you mean to tell the Court that you 
did not know the lady who passed as Miss Don- 
nelly and who acompanied Larkin in disguise to 
the Imperial Hotel was your sister-in-law, Miss 
Gifford ? — No. I did not know it. 

4671. Will you say she was not there? — I will 
not say she was not there and I will not say she 
was. I will say one thing, that it has nothing 
whatever to say to what I am attending here on. 

4672. I will just give you one more chance. Do 
you say now that you don’t know well that the 
lady who accompanied Mr. Larkin in the name 
of Miss Donnelly was not your sister-in-law? — 
How could I know that. I don’t know it. 

4673. You don’t know it and never heard it? 
—I heard it. 

4674. You heard your sister-in-law was the 
lady who accompanied Mr. Larkin into the Im- 
perial Hotel and you never made inquiries as to 
whether it was true or not? — I never did. 

4675. Do you believe she was the lady who 
accompanied Mr. Larkin? — I don’t know. 

4676. When did you first hear she was the lady who 
acted in this manner ? — I heard it from her mother 
•or father. Somebody had written art anonymous 
letter to her. 


4677. And did you follow it up ?— I didn’t. What 
concern was it of mine ? 

4678. Do you mean to think it was a proper thing 
for a lady to” pose as Mr. Larkin’s sister under a false 
name to assist him in speaking at a proclaimed 
meeting ? — I did not know anything about it. That 
would be her own business certainly. 

4679. But would you think it would be a right 
thing to do ? — I don’t think that it is really my 
business to sit in judgment upon other people. 

4680. Your business, then, is to give evidence 
against the police ? — No ; it is not my business. I 
come here to tell exactly what I saw. 

4681. I see. Your evidence is this — I would say 
from that answer that you are a person of a curious 
disposition, at any rate. — Thank you. 

4682. Having heard that your sister-in-law posed 
as Miss Donnelly for Larkin, you never followed up 
that matter ? — I say that my sister-in-law has been 
out of town since that business ; she has been quite 
away from Dublin altogether. 

4683. You said you met her since ? — Well, at 
Christmas. 

4684. That meeting would have brought the sug- 
gestion to your mind? — It was so long ago that I 
thought no more of it. 

4685. You thought no more about it ? — No. 

4686. Could it be possible that you did nob remark 
to her — “ Could it be possible that you were the lady 
posing as Miss Donnelly ? — It could ; I never said 
a word about it. 

4687. And so, you are, now, perfectly innocent as 
to whether she was the lady or not ? — All I have said 
about it, and I say it again, is that I don’t know. 

4688. You don’t know. Had you, or have you, 
any reason to suspect it ? — No. 

4689. Now, when you went past the Pillar and 
returned back to the Post Office, you gob off your 
bicycle there ? — I did. 

4690. For what purpose, did you say ?— To 
purchase a paper. 

4691. To purchase a paper ? — Yes. 

4692. For nothing else ?— No ; for nothing else. 

4693. And having purchased the paper you rode 
opposite the Imperial Hotel ? — Yes, but even that 
does not suggest that I knew that Larkin was there 
or that Miss Gifford was there. I repudiate every- 
thing about that. I had no reason to believe it. I 
had no reason to suspect it. I did not, as a matter of 
fact, suspect it ; and I didn’t know it. 

4694. No ; but would you just pardon me, and 
answer the question. By a marvellous coincidence— 
I will admit if you like — you got off your bicycle op- 
posite the Imperial Hotel to purchase a paper ?— I 

n’t think there is anyth ng marve ous about it. 

4695. Very well ; we will let it that way for the 
present. How long were you there until you saw 
Larkin appearing on the balcony ? — Only a minute 
or two. Nobody had suggested that Larkin would 
appear. I repeat here again, that I did not know it. 
I had no suspicion ; I did not know that he and Miss 
Donnelly — whoever she was — were there at all that 
day. 

4696. Will you tell me this — when last, before you 
got off the bicycle opposite the Imperial Hotel- 
three minutes before Larkin appeared — when before 
that had you been in the Imperial Hotel ? — I date say 
it might have been several months. 

4697. You say you had not been in the Imperial 

Hotel for several months ? — Certainly not for several 
months. , 

4698. And, hence, as you were not there, you tooK 
no interest in tlie Imperial Hotel ? — None whatever. 

4699. But you stood in front of it ? — No ;• 1 w ** s 
passing by — — 

4700. Listen to me ; you purchased a paper 
opposite the Imperial Hotel, and what were' you 
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doing for the three minutes before Larkin came 
_o U t ? — Did I say three minutes ? 

4701. Yes, you did ? — Or one minute. Make it 
-one if you like. You have tried to bind me to three 
minutes. You will lead me no longer. 1 got off and 
got a paper. I opened it. Then this man told me 
there was going to be a baton charge. 

4702. How long were you off the bicycle before 
Larkin appeared on the balcony ? — You are suggest- 
ing — 

4703. Answer me the question. It matters 

4704. Kindly answer the question ? 

Witness (to the Commissioners) — This gentleman 
is suggesting that 1 was waiting there until Larkin 
appeared. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — J ust tell us — 

Witness — A minute or two. 

4705. Mr. Powell, K.c. — You suggest it was a mere 
coincidence, you were there a minute of two before 
Larkin appeared on the balcony 1— Call it that if 
you like. At any rate, 1 did not know he was in the 
Imperial Hotel ; certainly not. 

4706. Now, when Larkin appeared on the balcony, I 
take your evidence to one of the Commissioners, Mr. 
Brown, that at that point of time the street was in 
a normal condition ? — I did not say that. That was 
not my evidence. I said there were, probably, 
more people there than usually. 

4707. Any more ? — Possibly more. I told Mr. 
Brown I did not like to give my impressions of 
•opinion. 

4708. But, I want you to give them to me now ? — 
I don’t think 1 can. There may have been many 
more people there. 

4709. How many people would you think there 
were in the street ? — 1 have no idea. 

4710. Is it so that you can give no idea of the 
number of people who were there ? — It is ; I cannot 
give an idea of the number. 

4711. You can give no idea between 100 and 2000 ? 
— Oh, I can’t say ; I have never yet calculated the 
number of people in a street. It is very difficult to 
do it. 

4712. I did not ask you to calculate ? — I know you 
•didn’t. 

4713. You could certainly— if you saw anything 
at all — you could tell whether it was a big crowd or 
not ? — I say the street was more crowded than it 
usually is. Beyond that, I am afraid I cannot go. 

4714. Were there over .100 people there ? — I 
think so. 

4715. You think there were over 100 people in or 
about the neighbourhood of the Imperial Hotel ? — 
No, no ; more in the neighbourhood of the Pillar 
than the Imperial Hotel. 

4716. I thought so ?— 1 The Pillar, the General Post 
Office, and the Imperial Hotel . But there was nothing 
I thought, I did not think there was anything to 
attract them. At any rate, it did not attract my 
attention. 

4717. You knew it would not attract your attention 
when you knew everything about it ? — I did not 
know anything about it ; and I did not say 1 knew 
anything about it. 

4718. Were there 200 or 300 people in or about 
the General Post Office ? — I didn’t think, so. 

4719. How many would you say ? — I have already 
told you clearly and distinctly, as clearly and distinctly 
as I could, that 1 think there may have been more 
people in the street than usual. 

4720. Sure that might be only two or three more ?— 
It might be 100 more 

4721. Now we have that ? — There might have 
been. Don’t take my impression of the' number. 

4722. Now, tell hs, what were these people doing 

there in that street at that place, when you got off 
your bicycle ? — Some of them were moving about 
some were leaving the steet ; some were staying ; 
I don’t know 


4723. Did you see any wearing the Red Hand 
badge ? — I did not ; I would not have noticed it, 
I am afraid. 

4724. But when Larkin appeared upon the balcony, 
didn’t you see anything in the nature of a rush made 
over there ? — Certainly, I did. 

4725. You did ?— Certainly, I did. 

4726. And I think you said to the Court, that you, 
yourself, to a certain extent, joined in the rush ? — 
I did not. I may have been possibly taken south in 
the direction of the other side of the street. ' 

4727. Did you hear a voice ? — Yes ; I heard a 
voice. 

4728. Larkin’s voice ?- — No ; I did not know at 
the moment, that it was Larkin who was speaking. 

4729. Of course not. You moved up in the 
direction of the Imperial Hotel to hear what he had 
to say ? — I was moved up by the wave of the people. 

4730. And in front of you was a crowd ? — In 
front of me ? 

4731. Yes; between you and the Imperial Hotel? — 
Just there, there was a large number of persons. 

4732. And, at that moment, was it then you heard 
the crash of glass ? — I don’t know really. It was 
later when I saw the pane of glass broken that I 
remembered I heard the noise. 

4733. I beg your pardon ; was it at that moment 
you heard the crash of the glass ? — I could not place, 
it, now, when I heard it. 

4734. When did it come to your mind that you 
heard the crash of glass %— I don’t know, now, really 

4735. Was it long afterwards ? — Well, perhaps 
next morning. Oh, perhaps, that evening, because 
there was a “ Stop Press ” edition out about it. 

4736. Was that long after the event ? — Immediately 
I attached no significance to it, if that is what you 
mean. 

4737. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I mean exactly what I 
say. It is an unfortunate habit I have of saying 
exactly what I mean. 

Witness . — That is my opinion of you. 

4738. Mr. Powell, k.c. — When was it it first came 
to your mind that you heard the crash of glass ? — 
When first was it, now. 

4739. Yes ? — If I say, gentlemen, I heard a noise, 
and, later on, as I said to you, when I connected 
it with the hearing of the glass broken, at Clery’s — 
that is all I can say about it. 

4740. That is absolutely no use to me. I am very 
particular, you know. I want to know when first 
was it you heard the crash of the glass breaking ? — 
I have said I don’t know. I have told you what I 
know with as much clearness as I possibly could. 

4741. Those are things against the police ?— No ; 
not necessarily. 

4742. When you took a step or two towards the 
Imperial Hotel, did you stop with the crowd there ?— 
Stop with the crowd! 

4743. You have told me that between you and the 
Imperial Hotel there was a considerable crowd who 
rushed over to the General Post Office ? I know 
there was a considerable body of people there, and 
crowds about. Such it appeared from the footpath, 
on the opposite side. There is a wide street between 
that and where I was. I was not in the crowd. I 
was in the outskirts of the crowd. 

4744. You say there was no crowd at all on the 
street between you and the Imperial Hotel ? 
Nothing in the nature of a crowd. 

4745. I don’t know what that means ; was there 
a number of persons there l— 1 There was. 

4746. How many would you say ? — Ifiave already 
tried to give an estimate to the Commissioners. 

4747. No ?— I beg your pardon, I have. 

4748. How many then ? — The}' were scattered 
people. I could not say. 

4749. How many ?— Am I obliged to answer. 
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4750. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Well, if you can’t, say 
so. 

Witness. — I cannot say. 

4751. Mr. Powell, k.c. — At any rate, according 
to your evidence and your statement, the entire 
number of the assemblage of persons was on the 
footpath, and not on the street? — Oh, no; non- 
sense. That is not my statement. I say that 
quite a crowd would be on the footpath. Outside 
that, there were scattered individuals. I am not 
going to be bound to things I have not said. 

4752. Then there was a number of persons on 
the footpath at the Imperial Hotel, and a less 
number out on the street, is that what you mean ? 
— Yes. 

4753. And you were amongst the parties who 
were out on the street? — No : I was much nearer 
to the footpath than the opposite side of the, 
street. 

4754. You were on the street, then? — Yes: I 
had a bicycle. That is the reason why I was on 
the street. 

4755. And was it in or about that time, looking 
back at it, was it shortly after that you heard 
the crash of glass? — I can’t say, gentlemen, whe- 
ther .1 heard the crash of the glass when the 
people were going towards the Imperial Hotel or 
afterwards — I can’t say. 

4756. Well, then, have you any idea what 

caused the crash of the glass? — None : well, I have 
an idea. » 

4756a. What idea? — Well, I read about the 
glass being broken at Clery’s ; then I remember 
that I heard the crash of glass. But I don’t 
think there is any importance to be attached to 
that mater. 

4757. You say there is no importance to be 
attached to it? — To my evidence, I mean, in that 
matter. 

4758. You say there is no importance to be 
atached to your evidence? — To anything I say in 
reference to the breaking of the glass. 

4758a. In reference to the smashing of the glass : 
is that not an important matter? — It may, be 
important, but I have no first-hand evidence to 
give about it. 

4759. Except that you were there when it 
occurred ? — Yes, on the opposite side of the street . 

4760. Hfive you apy suggestion to offer as to 
liow it was done? — By a stone or a stick, I sup- 
pose. 

4761. By a stone or a stick? — Yes; you may 
have done it for all I know. 

4762. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t bandy imper- 
tinences with persons like you. 

Witness. — I don’t see the point of it. 

4763. Mr. Powell, k-.c. — I want you to answer 
the question. 

Witness. — I don’t see the pertinence of the ques- 
tion. 

4764. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You will see.it before 
the Inquiry is over. Is that the only evidence of 
the rowdyism of. the crowd — the smashing of the 
window. You were one of the crowd, you, know ? 
— Thank you. 

4765. Did you see any sticks amongst the 
crowd ? — I saw no sticks waved in the air. 

4766. I didn’t ask you that?; — Well, certain 
members of the crowd had walking-sticks. 

4767. Only walking-sticks ?— Only walking- 

sticks. 

4768. So far then as your observation went of 
the crowd outside the Imperial Hotel it was a 
perfectly peaceable and orderly crowd? — I did 
not see anything but what appeared to me to bi 
perfectly quiet and orderly. When the people' 
rushed across the street there was some disorder. 


47 69 . So that, except for the rush across the 
street, there was no element of disorder? — None. 

4770. None whatever? — None whatever. 

4771. There was no waving of sticks, no booh-, 
ing, no shouting? — No. 

4772. No hissing? — -No. 

4773. No noise whatever while you were there? 
— Yes ; there was a certain amount of cheering 
as I have said. 

4774. I did not ask you about the cheering;, 
was there any boohing, any hissing ? — Not that I 
heard. 

4775. And no stone-throwing? — I have already 
said about the broken window. Otherwise i 
could not say there was stone-tlirowing. 

4776. In your hearing and seeing, then, there 
was no stone-throwing, no disorder in the crowd, 
of any kind ? — I say that deliberately. 

4777. Oh, I know you say it deliberately ; did 
you see that crowd nut back by any policemen? 
— You mean the crowd that went over first? 

4778. I am talking of them? — No; I did not 
see them put back. 

4779. In fact, as far as your evidence is con- 
cerned, do you say that that crowd was not put 
back by the police? — No; I can’t say that. 

4779a. Were you not there? — I didn’t know 
one of the crowd. 

4780. You were on the verv opposite to the 
Imperial Hotel? — I have said clearly what I saw. 

I did not see the police nut them back. I saw 
the people go over there. I could not see the 
police at the far side of the crowd. It was not 
a very big crowd. They were between me and 
the police. They may have pushed them back; 

I don’t know. 

4781. You were standing only a short dis- 
tance from the kerbstone, outside the Metropole 
Hotel ; would that be where you were ?— At the- 
General Post Office and Prince’s Street. 

4782. You could not even see from there what 
was going on between the crowd and the Im- 
perial Hotel ?— No : my evidence is about what 
happened at the opening of Prince’s Street. 

'4783. I am trying to get a little more evi- 
dence out of you. Would it be correct to say 
that from where you were, at the corner o 
Prince’s Street and the General Post Office, you 
could not hear what was going oh opposite the 
Imperial Hotel, between the crowd and the 
hotel? — In the first instance, I did not see what 
was happening over at the door of the Imperial 
Hotel clearly. , , , w 

4784. You did not see any crowd put bacK oy 

the police with batons? — Not there, in the first 
instance. . ,, • 

4785. From where you where standing at tne 
back by the people, didn’t you ?— No ; that rush— 
rather there was no rush — I think, afterwards- 
they accompanied the police escort up past Abbey 


Dtreet. . 

4786. Before I come to the escort, I want to 

know from you, was there any rush or abnormal 
movement of the crowd opposite the Imperial 
Hotel before some of them started to accompany 
the escort?— Gentlemen, I thought I made myselt 
perfectly clear, and I am to repeat what I have 
already said. . , 

4787. From where you where standing at tne 
corner of Prince’s Street you saw a number of 
persons, the most of whom you say were on the 
footpath, opposite the Imperial Hotel ; is not that, 
right?— Yes. 

4788. Very well now. You say you saw some 

of that crowd later on following the escort down, 
the street ? — The general movement of the crowd 
was with the escort. - 
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4789. The general movement of the crowd was 
following the escort? — Yes. 

4790. Before the crowd followed the escort was 
there any movement of the crowd backwards 
towards where you were from the Imperial Hotel ? 
— No. 

4791. So according to your evidence, the only 
movement back by the crowd was because they 
had taken to following the escort — is that right, 
now ? — The only movement I saw in the direction 
of Prince’s Street of the crowd was when the 
police baton charge had begun. I don’t mean 
before the time Larkin was arrested. Then the 
police charged the people, and they rushed towards 
Prince’s Street. That was the only movement I 
saw in that direction. 

4792. That is when the crowd moved down to- 
wards the direction of the escort? — It was not 
the same crowd they were batoning to my know- 
ledge. 

4793. I thought you told me part of the crowd 
opposite the Imperial Hotel followed down the 
escort ? — Yes. I saw the movement in that direc- 
tion. 

4794. Was not that crowd dispersed by the 
police? — The people dispersed, as far as I recol- 
lect, by the police were batoned at Prince’s Street. 
The only people I saw move in that direction to 
the Post Office from Prince’s Street were the 
people who were left there when the crowd went 
away. 

4795. So that the only persons who received 
any rough usage from the police were not the 
people who went after the escort, but the people 
who remained, and did not follow the escort? — 
Yes ; to my knowledge they might have been 
batoned at the bridge for all I know. 

4796. You say so ?— I do. 

4797. Therefore, ' when you went off into the 
security of the Freeman’s Journal .Office, you were 
part — you formed part of the crowd turned back 
from the Imperial Hotel ? — No ; I hadn’t been 
turned back. 

4798. You joined those? — I joined nobody. I 
got into the Freeman Office. 

4799. Didn’t you tell me that the people who 
were batoned in Prince’s Street were the people 
who remained in front of the hotel when the others 
had gone with the -escort? — Wait now, and listen. 
The people who did not follow Larkin’s escort, and 
who remained in or about the street and foot- 
path, and in the opening of Prince’s Street, were 
batoned by the police, and driven into Prince’s 
Street. That is my statement of that. 

4800. Your version of it is this: the people who 
remained opposite the Imperial Hotel, and who 
were, I suppose, perfectly harmless? — Perfectly 
harmless. 

4801. Standing there perfectly peaceable?— 
Perfectly quiet. 

4802. Making no disturbance? — None what- 
ever. 

4803. No sticks? — No sticks. 

4804. No stones? — No stones. 

4805. No hissing? — No hissing: nothing of that 
kind. 

4806. Perfectly peaceable ?— Perfectly peace- 
able. 

4807. They were batoned in Prince’s Street ; is 
that your version ? — They were batoned in Prince’s 
Street. 

4808. And that according to your evidence?— 
As far as I saw. I could not see the rest. 


4809. You were looking out in Prince’s Street? 
— Yes. 

4810. And you saw the whole thing ? — The 
only batoning I saw was that batoning — the only 
batoning I saw in my life. 

4811. You did not leave the Freeman’s Jour- 
nal Office before that was over? — I did’nt. 

4812. Therefore you saw it all? — I saw all I 
could possibly see from the Freeman’s Journal 
Office. 

4813. That is, the whole length and width of 
Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

4814. You say the very first baton-stroke was 
given nearly in or over so far as Prince’s Street 
— you saw the whole thing from the Freeman 
Office? — Possibly there were police in Prince’s 
Street. Police came from the back of the Free- 
man’s Journal. 

4815. You said there were police in Prince’s 
Street? — I stated what I saw. 

4816. Your story is that the batoning that 
took place in your view was the batoning of per- 
fectly quiet respectable people who were driven 
from opposite the Imperial Hotel into Prince’s 
Street? — That is so. I don’t know if they were 
all driven from opposite tlie Imperial Hotel. 

4817. You said so three times? — I was on the 
far side of the street. I was not opposite the 
hotel. 

4818. Do you not take a - great interest in 
political movements. I take some, decidedly. 

4819. Well, were you operating, as on this 
occasion, in Merrion Square when Mrs Leigh 
was at Merrion Square in Dr. Maguire’s house? 
—Was I what? 

4820. Were you not there? — Never; what do 
you mean? 

4821. I will tell you what I mean in a moment; 
just answer ; do you know a lady called Mrs. Mary 
Leigh? — No. 

4822. Never heard of her? — I never met her 
in my life. 

4823. Do you know Dr. Maguire’s house in 
Merrion Square? — I know Dr. Maguire’s house. 

4823a. Do you know that that house was 
watched by the police for a considerable time? — 
Yes; I do know that. 

4824. Were you there one night? — I visited 
Dr. Maguire on one oscasion because she is my 
wife’s doctor. I had no connection with Mrs. 
Leigh or anything of the kind. It is purely 
fantastical. 

4825. Did you leave that house one night in 
disguise ? — Never. 

4826. What? — Not at all. 

4827. In the presence of the police? — Certainly 
not. 

4828. You never heard of it? — I never heard 
of such a thing; how could I? 

4829. You never left Dr. Maguire’s house 
in disguise? — Never. 

4830. And you had nothing whatever to do 
with the movement of Mrs. Leigh then? — None 
in the least. 

4831. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I would like to ask 
now that a civilian witness who sent in his name 
should be called. 

4832. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is that the witness 
Mr. Atkinson referred to? 

Mr. Atkinson. — No, sir. 
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Mr. Wm. J. Flanagan, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4833. You are Mr. William J. Flanagan? — 
Yes, sir. 

4834. Where do you reside? — At Walkinstown 
House; Crumlin. 

4835. On the 31st August were you in the Im- 
perial Hotel in Sackville Street? — Yes, sir. 

4836. Were you staying there? — No; I was 
just seeing a friend of mine who was staying 
there from Maryboro’. 

4837. At what hour were you there? — I 
was there from about 12 o’clock until four with 
intervals. I went out for a walk, and I had 
a drive in a motor car. 

4838. Were you there between the hours of 
one and two ? — I was there between one and half- 
past one. 

4839. What class was the crowd that was 
then assembled in the street? — Well, they were 
of a class that you would not expect to see there 
during a Sunday afternoon. They were mostly, 
to use a vulgar, “ gutties,” and women with 
shawls. 

4840. Did the crowd assemble in large num- 
bers ? — Well, they assembled gradually. 

4841. They converged there from different 
places? — Yes, from different points. 

4842. Did they collect around the vicinity of 
the Imperial Hotel? — Yes. There were some of 
them at the bottom of Prince’s Street and some, 
I suppose, on the west side of Abbey Street, and 
down along the side of the street, and some above 
at the Pillar. 

4843. Could you give us, roughly, some idea, 
some estimate, of the numbers of that crowd ? — 
Oh, I suppose there would be altogether — when 
they were altogether they would be 400 or 500. 

4844. Do you remember the incident of Mr. 
Larkin coming upon the balcony and going 
through the smoke-room of the Imperial ? — Yes. 

4845. You saw him walking in to the balcony? 
— Yes; but I didn’t know it was Larkin then. 

4846. When the person appeared on the bal- 
cony did you hear or notice anything occurring 
in the crowd in the street? — Well, we heard a bit 
of cheering and shouting, but we didn’t mind it 
a bit, because we knew there was some 
little disturbance going on. We were not 
interested. Larkin then came back, and I 
could not be certain whether he went 
through the smoke-room or the dining-room 
into the corridor, do you see. There was a 
door from the dining-room and a door from the 
smoke-room to the corridor. Then we heard a 
little bit of rushing upstairs, and I walked out 
on the platform on the landing beside the elevator, 
and I saw the Police Superintendent and, I think, 
a couple of constables. Mr. Larkin had run 
around, and got along the corridor. I know 
Superintendent Murphy very well. He came 
along the corridor, and then when they came to 
Mr. Larkin they tapped him on the shoulder, and 
he went away very nicely. 

4847. While he was on the balcony, did you 
notice did the crowd make a movement to the 

. Imperial Hotel ? — I didn’t. But afterwards, do 
you see, we went out on the balcony, do you 
understand, and then I saw the crowd collecting 
outside the Imperial Hotel. 

4848. And the police amongst them ? — Yes. 
Before that I had seen the police, some of them. 
There was a good body of police at the Metropole 
Hotel corner, and I think four or five at the Post 
Office. We were used to. them, you know. We 
didn’t make anything of it — nothing exciting. I 
saw the police amongst the crowd opposite the 
Imperial Hotel. Two or three of them might 
have their batons drawn, they had them drawn 


I know, but I could not see what they were doing.. 
They were shoving the crowd as if to separate 
them. I saw one Constabulary man. 

4849. Wait a moment. Before you come to- 
that. When Larkin was being brought out into- 
the street and was being taken away by the escort, 
did you notice the crowd doing anything? — Well, 
they looked very threatening, as far as I could 
see, but I didn’t see the police were very much 
bothered . 

4850. How did the crowd show their threaten- 
ing demeanour? — They were trying to rush in. 
I could not hear from the shouting, but I- could 
see the rush, and then some police put them back. 

4851. The rush was towards the escort? — Yes; 
towards the escort with Mr. Larkin. 

4852. And the police were trying to intercept 
that crowd ? — To scatter them before they reached 
the escort; but I saw no batons used, as far as I 
could see. 

4853. You could not see what? — I could see no 
cordons of police — any organised cordons — as far 
as I could see. The police were individuals. 

4854. Mr. Henry, k.c. — At the time you saw 
the escort going down, were you on the balcony of 
the hotel then? — Yes. 

4855. How far down the street did you watch 
the escort going ? — I watched them as far as about 
middleways across O’Connell Bridge. When they 
were crossing O’Connell Bridge I thought that the- 
crowd increased as they got across the Bridge, 
but, of course, I would not be sure, you know. 
It appeared to me like that. 

4856. As they went down did you see them pass 
the entrance of Lower Abbey Street? — Well, I 
did, but then I would not have a very good view, 
you know. I would not have a very good oppor- 
tunity. 

4857. You saw that ? — I saw them pass there. 

4858. Did you see the crowd following the 
escort? — I did, of course. 

4859. Did you see anything done in or about 
that place? — No, sir. 

4860. Did you see a baton charge? — I didn’t. 

4861. Did you see a body of police going across 
the street and the people rushing before them in 
the direction of Prince’s Street or the Post Office? 
— Oh, no. I didn’t see the people. Well, I could 
not tell where they were going, but the police were 
scattering them as far as I could see. They were- 
certainly not using more force than was necessary. 

4862. In what direction were the police going 
that were scattering the people? — As far as I 
could see the police were driving the crowd back 
towards Sackville Street as they went over the 
Bx-idge. Some of the police drove them down 
Abbey Street, but I didn’t see anything in- 
Prince’s Street. 

4863. Right opposite the Imperial Hotel? — 
Yes. 

4864. Did you see batons used there? — I didn’t, 
except one. 

4865. You have been here before to-day? — Yes, 
I have been here for about an hour and a half. 

4866. Only to-day? — Oh, yes, sir. 

4867. Would it be right to say that in or about 
Abbey Street a body of police proceeded to drive 
the crowd before them in the direction of the Post 
Office — in the direction of Prince’s Street? — Not 
as far as I could see. 

4868. Was there any disturbance in the street 
between the Imperial Hotel and the Post Office? 
— There was a bit of a rough and tumble, over at 
the Metropole. 1 

4869. At the Metropole? — There was a little" 
bit of a rumpus there, but I think it was caused 
by boys — corner boys and that sort of thing. 

4870. Did you see the police there?— Yes. 
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4871. Did you see batons used there? — No, sir. 

4872. How many batons did you see used alto- 
gether ? — I only saw one. 

4873. How long have you been living at Crum- 
lin? — I have been there at intervals all my life. 
I have been in America for a while. 

4874. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you at any time 
see a line of police from the front of the Metro- 
pole Hotel down to Gray’s Statue? — No; I didn’t 
see any regular line. 


4875. Did you see police in any other part of 
the street? — Oh, certainly; any amount of police. 
Of course, I am only speaking now of what I 
saw, you know. I saw it in a shorter time than 
I am describing it to you. 

4876. Mr. Atkinson . — The whole affair only 
took three minutes. I will now ask liberty to 
call Superintendent Quinn. He was not here 
this morning. I want him to prove one speech 
of Mr. Larkin’s on the 27th of August. 


Superintendent Quinn recalled and examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4877. Superintendent Quinn, did you attend, 
at Beresford Place, the meeting of the Irish 
Transport Workers’ Union that Mr. Larkin ad- 
dressed on the 27th of August? — Yes. 

4878. Did he make a speech with regard to the 
meeting to be held in O’Connell Street? — Yes, 

4879. Will you tell us what he said? — He said 
that they should all get enrolled in the various 
Halls ; that after a certain day that the youths 
should be kept off the streets, and that on a 


certain day, and at a certain hour, they would 
all march in O’Connell Street. He said that 
the County Dublin labourers were coming in on 
Sunday; that the police had batons, but that 
they — the people — had walking-sticks — weapons 
of Irish manufacture — blackthorns. 

4880. You heard him speak these words? — 
Yes. 

4881. Was there a large crowd there? — Yes. 

4882. That was on the 27th of August? — On 
the 27th of August. 


Constable Whelan (37 A) examined by Mr. Powell. 


4883. Now, constable, you are 27 A ? — Yes. 

4884 . Do you remember on the Sunday evening 
escorting a tram from Inchicore with another con- 
stable of the R.I.C. ? — Yes. 

4885. What is his name? — Constable Moore. 

4886. Were you coming from Inchicore into the 
city ? — Yes, sir. 

4887. Protecting the tram? — Yes. 

4888. And about what hour of the day was it 
when you reached High Street? — It would be 
about ten minutes past five. 

4889. When you came to High Street did you 
see a crowd of persons there ? — Yes, sir. 

4890. What sort of a crowd was there? — A very 
hostile crowd. 

4891. Did they come towards you? — Yes, sir, at 
the run. 

4892. At a run ? — Yes. 

4893. What were they doing as they came to- 
wards you ? — Throwing stones, bricks and bottles. 

4894. Did they appear to have the bottles with 
them ? — Yes. 

4895. Did any of them strike you? — Yes, sir. 

4896. How many? — Two, on the back. 

4897. Was there any police there at the time 
except yourself and Constable Moore ? — No, sir. 

4898. And when you saw the size and dimen- 
sions of the crowd — what was the dimensions of 
the crowd ? — Well, I should say there would be 
about 200. 

4899. About what— 300 ?— 200. 

4900. Were you and the other constable in dan- 
ger at that time? — We were. 

4901. Do you remember Father O’Reilly, Father 
Reilly, coming on the scene? — Yes. 

4902. Did he bring you and the other constable 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary — did he bring you 
into the Presbytery ? — Yes, sir. He told us to go 
in for protection. 

4903. What part of High Street was it that you 
were attacked by this crowd? — It was very con- 
venient to the Hall of the Irish Transport Union. 

4904. Near the Transport Workers’ Hall? — 
Yes. 

4905. What sort of persons were in that crowd 
that attacked you two constables ? — Well, they 
seemed to be of the corner-boy class. 

4906. Rowdies? — Yes, they were, in appearance. 


4907. Had you been going backwards and for- 
wards with the tram from College Green before 
that?— Yes, sir. 

4908. All day?— Yes, sir. 

4909. What time did you begin in the morning ? 
— I started at two o’clock that day, and this was 
the third journey. 

4910. Homewards? — Into town. 

4911. So that, of course, these people knew that 
you were going backwards and forwards protecting 
the tram? — Yes. 

4912. Were all the bricks, stones, bottles, on 
that occasion thrown by people who were on the 
road, or were there any coming from the houses? 
— I didn’t see any from the houses, in High Street, 
no sir. 

4913. Are there any side streets near that place ? 
— Oh, yes, there are. 

4914. Well, were these people that attacked 
you — were they people who lived in the street, or 
were they, as far as you know, people who lived 
in side streets? — I may say some of them belong 
to James Street and along Thomas Street! 

4915. And they had collected there in High 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

4916. Were they waiting for you when you came 
along? — Evidently, they had followed an escort 
that was taking a prisoner to Chancery Lane 
police station. 

4917. Now, when you were brought into the 
Presbytery, did anything happen the windows of 
Father Reilly’s Presbytery? — Yes, the crowd 
ruslied into the yard after him, and called on the 
priest to put out the murderers. 

4918. Did the priest come with you into the 
Presbytery? — Well, he came just to the door. 

4919. And did you go in? — Yes, sir. 

4920. Did he remain outside? — Yes, sir. 

4921. Did the crowd follow hipi into the yard? 
— They did. 

4922. And did you hear members of the crowd 
asking the priest to let out the murderers? — Yes, 
sir. 

4923. How many were in the crowd outside the 
Presbytery asking to have the murderers let out? 
— Well, there would be about 100. 

4924. And there were two of you? — Yes. 

4925. And what became of that crowd? — After 
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that, some constables came from Chancery Lane 
to our assistance, and immediately they charged - 
the crowd, and. the crowd ran away. 

. 4926. Some police came and charged the crowd ? . 
— Yes. 

4927. I hope, with batons?— Yes. I believe it 
was — I didn’t see them. 

4928. And they ran away ? — Yes. 

4929. How many constables with batons tackled 
that cowardly crowd ? — In all, about six, I think. 

4930. Six. Were the six constables with batons, 
were they able to disperse this crowd of 100? — 
Yes. 


4931. As far as you could see? — Yes, the crowd 
ran before them. . 

4932. And you were relieved? — Yes. 

4933. Did they break one of the windows? — 
Oh, yes; they broke four panes of glass in ,the 
front windows, and also the fan-light over the 
door. 

4934. Did they make an effort to break in the 

door? — Yes. They came with their shoulders 

against it, as far as I could see, and tried to force 
the door open. 

4935. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Of the Presbytery? — 
Yes. 

4936. Mr. Powell, k.c. — There was no sanc- 
tuary even there if they could get in ? — No. 


Inspector White, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


4937. Inspector White, about five o’clock on 
the 31st of August last, in the evening, were you 
in Augustine Street?— At the corner of St. 
Augustine Street and Thomas Street. 

4938. Were there some police in that street? — 
There were two policemen down in St. Augustine 
Street trying to get a prisoner out of a house 
there. 


4939. What prisoner were they trying to get 
out? — A man who had broken a tram at Usher’s 
Quay some short time before that. 

4940. And was seeking refuge there in the 
house? — In one of the houses there, yes. 

4941. They were trying to arrest him, and he 
was trying to evade arrest ? — Yes. 

4942. And you came upon the scene? — Yes. I 
came along on a tram from Incliicore, and I saw 
the thing occurring down the street, so I went to 
his assistance. 

4943. When you went to his assistance, will you 
tell us what the crowd were doing to the two con- 
stables who were trying to effect the arrest?— The 
two constables had brought the man out of the 

; house, and on the way up the street towards the 
corner of Thomas Street stones were thrown at 
them from all sides and from the houses. 

4944. Was it a large crowd ?— Not a large 
crowd there, but I saw some man struck on the 
back of the head. 

. 4945. How many would you say were there as 
against the two police ? — I would say at least 50. 

4946. As against two constables with a prisoner 
under arrest, who was trying to evade arrest 2 — 
Yes. 

4947. Now, as regards the missiles. What class 
of missiles were thrown at the police ?— Pieces of 
brick, more than anything else', and stones and 
bottles. 


4948. Were they thrown from the people or 
the street?— They were thrown both from the 
people on the street and from the windows of the 
houses. 

4949. That is what I want to get. They were 
thrown both by the people on the street and froir 
the windows of the houses ? — Yes. 

4950. Were you yourself struck?— Yes. 

4951. Now these two constables, with the 
assistance that you could give them — you were 
by yourself ? — Yes ; exactly. 

4952. And there were, to the best of youi 
opinion, 50 people there? — Yes. 

4953. You came along St. Augustine Stree- 
and into Corn market ?— Just to the corner o 
Thomas Street. 

4954. When you came to the corner of Thoma< 
Street did you see an R.I.C.' man pursuing i 
fugitive down Bridge Street?— Yes. I saw ; 
man throw a stone at one or .'two constables win 
had a prisoner in charge, and I and the R.I.C 


man ran after him and caught him. There was 
a larger crowd there then. 

4955. What did they do to the R.I.C. man 
that ran down Bridge Street after the man — 
was he hit? — Well, I can’t say whether the con- 
stable was hit, but I . know that stones were 
thrown and fell on us all the way down into 
Lower Abbey Street. 

4956. Where were you, yourself struck? — 
While pursuing the man in Lower Bridge Street 
there was a geranium pot thrown from one of the 
windows of the houses and it struck me on the 
arm. 

4957. You were actually hit by the geranium 
pot ? — Yes. 

4958. Thrown from a window up high in the 
street ? — Yes. 

4957. Having brought that prisoner to the 
station — did you assist in bringing him to the 
station? — No; that man got away, but when we 
were returning through Lower Bridge Street to 
Upper Bridge Street into Cornmarket stones 
were thrown at us all the way along. 

4960. All the way along Bridge St reet into 
Cornmarket? — Yes, both from the windows of 
the houses and the people in the street. 

4961. When you °-ot to Cornmarket. what was 
the condition of things prevailing there? — There 
was then a crowd of about 200 there, or perhaps 
a little more, and they were throwing stones 
both at the police and at a tramcar which was 
then stationary in Cornmarket. 

4962. It was tied up? — It was surrounded 
by a crowd. 

4963. That is what I mean by “tied up.” 
What was the number of that crowd? — I think 
it was tram No. 95, but I am not quite sure. 

4964. And the crowd completely surrounded 
that tram so that it could not go ? — Yes. 

4965. Was there any glass broken in the tram? 
— Oh, yes ; three panes were broken with a stick, 
and another man threw a bottle at it. 

4966. Did you see him breaking it with a stick 
and did you see the bottle thrown? — Yes. 

4967. Were there passengers in that tram? — 
No. 

4968. Had they fled? — They were on top, not 
inside. 

4969. Now the crowd there, as you say, was 
very large? — It had increased very much by that 
time. 

4970. How many police were there protecting' 
this tram? — There were then about four. 

4971. About four police, and the crowd was 
of considerable dimensions? — Oh. yes; the crowd 
at that time was about 300, and a large number 
of persons had extended down into the street 
and along into Thomas Street. 
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4972. And in the vicinity of the tram there 
was 300 people? — Yes, sir 

4973. Against 4 poliecmen? — Yes. 

4974. What did the crow 1 do to the police 
in the vicinity of the tram? — They threw stones, 
bricks and bottles, and all sorts of missiles. I 
saw Sergeant Walsh struck on the back of 
the head and cut. 

4975. Where. Speak up if your evidence is 
to be of any use. You saw them throwing 
stones and bottles and bricks at the police? — Yes. 

4976. Did they come from all sides? — From 
all sides. 

4977. And you ''tell us .this — You saw Ser- 
geant Walsh struck? — Yes, on the back of the 
head, when he went to arrest one of the crowd 
who broke the tram. 

4978. What was he struck with? — With some 
missile. I could not say what it was cut him. 

4979. Was he bleeding? — Yes; blood was 
running down the back of his tunic. 

4980. Do you know Constable 126 A? — I saw 
one man throwing a bottle at him. He stooped 
from that one and the man threw another and 
struck him along the face. 

4981. With a bottle? — Yes and cut him. 

4982. At this time the crowd numbered 300, 
and four policemen were protectin'- the pro- 
perty of the Dublin Tramway Co. ? — Yes. 

4983. Were any arrests made on this occa- 
sion ? — Yes, two men who had broken the tram- 
car were arrested. 

4984. And were you able to secure their de- 
tention and keep them prisoners? — Yes. 

4985. Was that a difficult task? — It was, be- 

cause the crowd, as I say, numbered about 300, 
and we took the prisoner down that Back Lane 
which is very narrow, and we stood at the corner 
of the Lane for a couple of minutes to keep back 
the crowd until the police with the prisoners 
could have cleared down a good distance. As I 
turned to follow 

4986. Who were the police that were there? — 
Sergeant McGrath and Constable 126 A. 


4987. I only want to identify the body? — Ser- 
geant McGrath and Constable 126 A. Just as I 
turned to follow I got a blow of a bottle along 
the. back of the head here (indicates the place). 

4988. You yourself ? — Yes. 

4989. Did you manage, notwithstanding, to 
bring the prisoners to the barrack? — Yes. 

4990. Were these gentlemen afterwards 
charged ? — They were. 

4991. And convicted? — Yes. 

4992. And they got the inadequate sentence of 
three months’ imprisonment? — Yes. 

4993. Now, later on, after having secured the 
detention of these two prisoners who had broken 
the windows of the tramcar, did you have to go 
out again ? — Well, I came out about Golden Lane. 
I had to. go to the hospital to get my arm dressed, 
so I had to face through Golden Lane. 

4994. Were you in the vicinity of Cornmarket 
again that evening? — No. 

4995. Are you aware that there were frequent 
baton charges in Cornmarket that evening ? — Oh, 
yes. I sent over police, seeing the condition of 
things in Cornmarket. I communicated with the 
Castle', and the moment I got an answer I sent 
r einf or cem ents . 

4996. You communicated with the Castle. I 
believe you had to get troopers ?— Well, the 
troopers got there. 

4997-8. We will hear how they were dealt with 
when they got there. Altogether that night you 
were kept very busy up to a late hour ? — Yes, up 
to between 10 and 11 o’clock. 

4999. And even then rioti*' ~ prevailed from 5 
to 10 or 11 o’clock? — Yes. 

5000. How many prisoners were arrested in 
that rioting in the vicinity of Cornmarket that 
night? — Eight men were. 

5001. And these eight men were convicted?— 
Not all of them— some of them. Most of them 
were convicted at the Commission. 

5002. Is your arm practically all right now?— 
Oh, it is all right. 


Sergeant McGrath, 10 A, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


5003. You are 10 A, I think? — Yes. 

5004. Were you in St. Augustine Street on the 
evening of the 31st of August about 5 o’clock? — 
I was in Cornmarket. 

5005. Who was with you ? — Sergeant Walsh 
and Constable Dempsey, 98, and 126 A, and In- 
spector White came on the scene later on. 

5006. You, Sergeant Walsh, and who else? — 
Constable Dempsey. 

5007. And who else? — 126 A 

5008. What is his name? — Brennan. 

5009. Where did you start from ? — From 
Christchurch Place. I was coming along Christ- 
church Place in the direction of Cornmarket 
when I saw a crowd collected there and throwing 
stones at the police. 

5010. Where was the crowd collected? — In 
Cornmarket and High Street. 

5011. Where were you at the time you saw the 
crowd throwing stones? — I was coming along in 
that direction. 

5012. And you saw a crowd in Cornmarket — 
what size crowd? — About 500. 

5013. What were they doing? — They were 
shouting and boohing and throwing stones and 
bricks and bottles at the police. 

5014. You speak of that as if it were quite an 
ordinary occurrence. At whom were they throw- 
ing the stones, bricks and bottles ? — At the police. 


5015. What number of nolice were they throw- 
ing them at? — Three or four police. 

5016. What were the three or four police 
doing? — They were trying to disperse them. 

5017. A mob of about 500? — Yes. 

5018. What did you do? — When I got on the 
scene there was a tramcar moving from Christ- 
church Place in the direction of Thomas Street. 
At the corner of Back Lane, Cornmarket, it 
was attacked by a man named Lynch, who ran 
across the road with a stick and struck it several 
times and broke the glass. 

5019. Wait a minute, Sergeant McGrath. 
Was it a tram comine from Inchicore? — It had 
got some distance up in the neighbourhood of the 
crowd and they were attacking it and the police 
in the neighbourhood. 

5020. From Inchicore? — In the direct 1 on of 
Inchicore from the City. 

5021. Going in the direction of Inchicore? — 
Yes. 

5022. What stopped that tram? — With the 
rioting and stone-throwing Sergeant Walsh 
thought it advisable to stop it and he put up his 
hand and stopped it. 

5023. Was it then you say a man named 
Lynch came out and attacked the car with a 
stone ? — Yes. 

5024. And broke the windows? — Yes. 
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5025. Did lie come from that riotous crowd? 
— Yes. 

5026. Was lie arrested ? — Yes. 

5027- Did you arrest him? — Sergeant Walsh 
had him in custody first. He was struck on the 
head with some sort of missile. 

5028. Do you say this man Lynch attacked 
the tram ? — Yes. 

5029. Did you see Sergeant Walsh go and 
arrest him? — Yes; I did. 

5030. And as he was about arresting him did 
he receive the blow? — He did. 

5031. With what, could you see? — I could not 
say was it a stone or a bottle. He was struck on 
the head by a stone or a bottle when he was 
trying to arrest Lynch. 

5032 . Did it come from that disorderly mob ? 
— Yes. 

5033. Did it render him at the time unfit to 
carry on his duty? — It did for the time. 

5034 . Did you then get lipid of the prisoner ? — 
I did. 

5035. Were you able to bring him away? — Yes, 
with the assistance of the R.I.C. Constable, Con- 
stable Benson, and 98 A, and Inspector White, 


who kept the crowd back, who were closing in on 
us as we were getting along Back Lane. 

5036. You came along Back Lane? — Yes. 

5037. And Inspector White and the other con- 
stables kept the crowd back? — Yes. 

5038. Where did you bring the prisoner to? — . 
Chancery Lane. 

5039. Did you come back to that part again? — 
No. 

5040. What sort of people did that crowd of 400 
or 500 represent — what sort of people were they 
composed of? — They were of the labouring class. 

5041. What sort of a street is Cornmarket— is 
it not a paved street? — Yes, it is. 

5042. There are no loose stones there? — No. 

5043. W er e these stones you say brought there? 
—Evidently. 

5044. And the bottles? — Yes. 

5045. You saw bottles there ? — Yes. 

5046. Brought there, too? — Yes. 

5047. Did you see any other police struck ex- 
cept Sergeant Walsh? — I did : 126 A was struck 
also on the head. 

5047a. With a bottle? — Yes. 

5048. Was it cut? — It was, yes, and he was 
treated in hospital afterwards. 


Sergeant Walsh, D.M.P.; 

5049. Sergeant Walsh, were you present in that 
hpdy of police with Inspector White ? — Yes. 

5u50. And were there with him at Cornmarket ? — 
Yes 

5051- And was the tram being held up? — No; 
not. at that time. 

5052. When was it in fact held up? — I con- 
sidered it necessary myself to keep the tram 
there owing to the hostile crowd at Francis 
Street and Cornmarket. 

5053- As a matter of fact was the crowd very 
hostile ? — Yes. 

5054. As a matter of fact what number of 
police were there trying to protect themselves ? — 
Well, between seven and eight. 

5055. And what was in your estimation the 
number of the crowd ? — I should say between 
400 or 500. 

5056. Did you see any damage done to that 
tram ? — Yes ; i saw a man who was arrested, a man 
named Lynch. He came on and brpke several 
windows, and there was also a man named Long. 

5057. With what instrument did they do this? 
Well, Lynch with a club. 

5058. And Long? — With a porter bottle. 

5058a. What then happened? — Well, I 

grappled with Lynch- 

5059- May I ask you were there stones being 
thrown by the crowd?! — Oh, yes; and other 
things. 

5060. They came, would you say, with these 
munitions in their pocket? — Yes. 

5061. You tried to get a hold, or, as you say, 
to grapple with Lynch ? — Y es, and he was strug- 
gling and endeavouring to get away and strike me 
with the club when Sergeant M'Grath got him 
by the right arm and I was struck by a brick and 
fell to the ground. Then my helmet fell and the 
prisoner fell partly on top of me. On the 
ground I was struck, it might be by a porter 
bottle, and I have a mark there. 

5062. The blow that felled you was severe? — 
Yes. 

5063. Were you incapacitated as a result? — 
Well, I continued. 

5064. But you were greatly shattered and in- 
jured ? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

5065. And may I ask you had you not prac- 
tically to drive the tram part of the way? — iTes, 
the driver was afi'aid to do so. 

5Q66- Where was he? — He was inside. He was 
inside shivering. 

5067 . And so you proceeded to drive the -tram ? 
— Yes. 

5068. Towards the city? — Oh, yes, you could 
pot go the other way. 

5068a. And where was the conductor ? — Inside. 

5068b, And was that tram brought in, in fact, 
splely by the police ? — Yes ; coining at Christ- 
church Place a stone was thrown at the conductor 
and myself, and there was a thing about the 
trolley I had tp get on and do, as the trolley con- 
ductor was afraid. 

5069. The driver was afraid? — Well, he was a 
very old man. 

5070. May I say that the condition at the time 
was about as appalling as you can conceive in any 
civilised community? — Yes; it was horrible. 

5071. And were there five or six as against a 
howling mob or crowd ? — Yes. 

5072. In great danger? — Yes, in great danger; 
it might have been a case of murder. 

5073. You had in fact to carry your lives in 
your hands ? — Oh, yes. 

5074. How long did you remain on duty? - 

Well, I proceeded as far as Dame Street; I went 
to the Castle 

5075. And some troopers were brought out as a 
result ? — Yes. 

5076. And you, what did you do? — Then I 
went to Mercer’s Hospital. 

5077. And had your wants attended to? — Yes. 

5078. And I believe, naturally enough, you 
had to be on sick leave? — Yes. 

5079. How long? — Three weeks. 

5080. At what time did this experience of yours 
at which you received your injuries take place? — 
At about seven past five. 

5081-2. And when did you go off duty? — About 
nearly 10 o’clock. 

5083. So you really worked under the strain of 
injuries from 7 o’clock to 10 in order to aid in 
securing the property and lives of the citizens? 
Well, I had to remain until other of the men came 
home with me. 
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5084. Practically you had to be protected 
home ? — I had to wait until others came that way. 

5085. I know. Where is your station? — New- 
market. 

5086. And where do you live? — Dolphin’s 
Barn. 

5087. 1 am not familiar with the geography, 
hut how far is that? — About a mile and a half. 

5088. And you had to wait? — In order to get 
to my home I had to wait until others who lived 
in the same direction or district were coming. 

5089. I suppose you never witnessed such a 

The Inquiry 


troublous time ? — Never, indeed, and I was in the 
riots of 1911 and never saw anything like it. 

5090. How many men were injured? — I could 
not say. I know of six or seven, but I can t say. 

5091. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Were there any pas- 
sengers in the tram when it arrived at Cornmar- 
ket ? — Well, the passengers inside got out, and the 
passengers on the top had to remain. 'They could 
not get off. 

Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — The record shows that 11 
policemen were injured in Cornmarket. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Before our case closes we will 
give specific evidence of the injuries. 

until 11 o’clock on Monday. 


was adjourned 


SIXTH PUBLIC SITTING.— MONDAY, JANUARY 12th, 1914, 
AT 11 A.M., 


At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., X.C., and Samubd Lombard Brown, Esq , K.C. 
Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


John O’Byrne, Barrister-at-Law, examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


5092. Mr. O’Byrne, you are a Barrister-at- 
Law? — I am. I wish to give evidence merely 
with reference to what I saw on Sunday morn- 
ing, the 31st August, in O’Connell Street. 

5093. Yes? — On that morning I was cycling 
across town from my own house in Pembroke 
Road, and I was going to Drumcondra. My 
route, of course, lay right over O’Connell Street. 

5094. Yes. About what- o’clock was that? — I 
reached O’Connell Street, I should think, about 
half-one — perhaps a few minutes before one or a 
few minutes after, I cannot say. 

5095. Mr. Brown, k.c. — About half-past one? 
— About half-past one, I arrived at O’Connell 
Bridge. The first thing that struck my attention 
was the considerable number of police that were 
in the vicinity. 

9056. Mr. Henry, k.c.— On which side of the 
Bridge— south or north?— On the left corner of 
Bachelor’s Walk. 

5097. On the north side, then?— Oh, yes, on 
the north side. I think they were all around the 
Bridge there. In O’Connell Street itself, there 
was a fair number of people — not what I would 
call a large crowd, but something more than are 
usually to be found there on Sunday morning. 

5098. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Do you mean in 
O’Connell Street between the Bridge and the 
Pillar? — Yes, between the Bridge and the Pillar. 
When I crossed the Bridge I saw that there was 
some excitement up about the Post Office. I 
first heard a faint shout or cheer, and I saw the 
people who were at the Post Office side of the 
street moving across towards Clery’s. Further 
than that there was no excitement and no disturb- 
ance. 

5099. Mr. Henry, k.c. — At what position of 
the street were yo uat this time ? — I was going 
along the left-hand side, cycling up towards the 
Pillar. 

5100. About in what position relative to Abbey 
Street? — This was at the time that I just crossed 


the Bridge into the street, before I came up to 
Abbey Street. 

5101. Yes; you saw a movement across? — Yes; 
as I was going between Chancellor’s corner to 
Abbey Street. When I got to Abbey Street — 
when I passed Abbey Street, I got off my bicycle 
and wheeled it along. 

5102. Did you" do that- Owing to the 
crush or did you think something was 
going to happen ? — There was a movement 
of people across the street; and they were 
not very much minding where they were going ; 
and it was very difficult to cycle through them. 
As I passed Abbey Street a force of police that 
had been stationed there were moving out, and 
more police that had been in the vicinity of 
O’Connell Bridge had been moving up along the 
street after me. 

5103. Was that in the centre of the street or 
on the other side? — Well, I noticed that it was 
chiefly on the side on which I was — the left-hand 
side. 

5104. Were these the Abbey Street men ? — The 
Abbey Street men Were coming out as I passed. 
The other men were coming along after me. 

5105. Rather on your side? — Yes; rather on 
ffiy side. There may have been some on the other 
side; but they were chiefly oil my side. As I 
passed Abbey Street I saw these policemen form- 
ing a cordon right across the street from the 
corner of Abbey Street on to the other side, right 
across the road. 

5106. Mr. BRown, k.c. — Right across the 
road ? — Yes. 

5107. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you between the 
cordon of police and the Pillar at this time? — Oh, 
I was past the cordon of police at this time. 

5108. Therefore, you Were between the cordon 
and the Pillar? — Yes; they were forming across 
as I passed. Of course, the cordon was not com- 
plete until I had passed. I then wheeled my 
bicycle as far as the Post Office. As I did, I still 
saw the people looking across towards Clery’s, 
evidently expecting something. At this time I 
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did not know. what they were looking for. As a 
matter of fact, I did not know the cause of the 
disturbance until I saw the evening papers that 
evening. 

5109. You did not see anyone on the balcony? 
— Yes. As I came to in or about the vicinity of 
Abbey Street I saw some one going off the bal- 
cony of the Imperial Hotel ; but I did not know 
who had appeared. 

5110. Did that coincide — your seeing someone 
going in off the balcony — did that merely coincide 
with the drawing of the cordon across the sereet? 
— I think the cordon was really formed after- 
wards. The police were moving up at this time. 

5111-12. Yes? — And I stood for a moment opposite 
the General Post Office. 

5113 Was that nearly opposite the clock or nearer 
to O’Connell Bridge. It was between the clock and 
Prince’s Street corner. Just near the corner of 
Prince’s Street. I then saw another force of police 
coming from, I think, Earl Street or Henry Street ; 
somewhere about Henry Street, I should say'. At any 
rate, they came from in or about that place, and I 
saw them form across the upper side of the street, 
near Nelson Pillar. 

Mx - . Powell, k.c. — I didn’t catch that. 

5114. Witness.— This force of police came out just- 
then and formed a cordon across the street just at 
Nelson Pillar. 

5115. Mr. Brown, k.c.— On which side ? — Between 
Nelson Pillar and O’Connell Bridge. 

5116. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Near the Pillar ? — Yes. 

5117. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How in relation to Henry 
Street ; were they across towards the Henry Street 
side or the Earl Street side ? — They were right across 
the street. They formed the cordon right across 
the street. 

5118. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Facing O’Connell Bridge ? 
— Yes, facing O’Connell Bridge. I then looked back 
and saw that the cordon of police which had been 
drawn across Abbey Street were ’charging the people 
and using their batons. I wheeled my bicycle forward. 

5119. Was it up the street ? — Yes ; up the street 
towards the Pillar : and I passed through the upper 
cordon of police. T^is would be about opposite the 
clock, just about opposite the centre of the Post 
Office. 

5120. Mr. Henry, k.c. — That was the line coming 
out from Henry Street or Earl Street ? — Yes. As I 
passed through that cordon of police, the police were 
drawing their batons. They immediately charged 
down the street using their batons with great violence. 
Meanwhile the lower cordon of police were advancing 
up the street. The people were caught between these 
two lines. They were evidently terrified. They rushed 
in all directions, trying to escape, but they could not. 

I should say that, during this charge, the upper 
cordon of police 

5121. Which do you call the upper cordon now ? — 
The cordon of police that had formed at the Pillar 
advanced down at right angles to the street. 

5122. Mr. Brown, k.c. — How do you mean at 
right angles ? — Straight down at right angles to the 
side of the street. 

5123. Parallel with the sides of the street ? — No, no, 

you see they formed across the street- 

5124. Mr. Henry, k.c. — They moved down the 
street ? — They moved down the street — the left 
portion — the left wing. 

5125. Your left or their left ? — Their left. 

5126. The side next Earl Street ? — Yes, the side 
nexlt Earl Street ; next Clery’s. It went on more 
or less in advance of the right wing, so that, in the 
result, their left wing was down in or about the door 
of the Imperial Hotel, and the right extended back 
towards the Post Office. There was no opening then. 

5127. Mr. Powell, k.c. — No what ? — There was no 
opening, save Prince’s Street ; and I don’t know 
whether there was a free passage through that. In 


any event, it was the only way. by which the people 
could escape from between those two lines of police. 
During the charge, I saw several scenes of great 
violence. 

5128. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Would you describe what 
you saw ?■ — Yes. The police were using their batons 
all the time. They used them with great force, and 
almost invariably, on the heads of the people. Several 
times, I saw two policemen single out an individual, 
rush after him, and baton him. I saw one man 
standing at the corner of Prince’s Street — at the 
Post Office side of Prince’s Street — he was a small 
man. He had no hat on him when I saw him. 
There were two or three — 1 think three — policemen 
axoimd him. He could not move in any direction, 
and time after time, they struck him across the head 
with their batons. I should say that the demeanour 
of the crowd, before these charges took place, seemed 
to me to be quite peaceable. I did not see any 
disturbance, or riot, or any attempt at disturbance 
or riot. I think that is really all. . 

5129. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you passed through 
the cordon of police finally, were you quite close to 
the General Post Office on the left ? — I was, I think, 
about, say, three or four yards of the footpath on 
that side. 

5130. And when they halted had you any difficulty 
in getting through the cordon ?— I had no difficulty. 

5131. When there was a halt on the other side— 
when the cordon halted — were you close to it ? — I 
was. I was a few yards outside. Of course, I was, 
all the time I am speaking about, opposite the Post 
Office, a little above the clock. Of course, they 
moved down a bit. At the end of the charge — as I 
saw — they were down about the corner of Prince’s 
Street. 

5132. As I gathered from your description of 
the movement, the portion of the cordon nearest 
to you moved a comparatively small distance ? — 
A small distance. The left wing, at any rate, 
advanced a considerable distance down. Assum- 
this is the Pillar (Witness explains with his 
hand ) and the Post Office is here, the right wing 
was here about the corner of the Post Office, the 
Prince’s Street corner. The left wing was down 
there. 

5133. Was the right wing down Prince’s 
Street? — Yes; the right wing. was down about the 
corner in Prince’s Street. 

5134. Then that was your particular view — 
the corner of Prince’s Street and the immediate 
front of the Post Office ? — Yes. 

. 5135. Did you notice any movement of a body 
of police from the front of the Imperial Hotel 
across the street? — No; save around as far as the 
left wing moved across. You see, the people were 
driven partly across towards Prince’s Street, and 
when the left wing to the police moved across 
after them, to a certain extent. Further than 
that I did not see any movement. 

5136. Then you did not see a body of police 
leaving the front of the Imperial Hotel and 
carrying the charge across? — No. I only saw the 
force of police that had formed originally at the 
Pillar and advanced down and pushing forward 
from the left wing in the manner I have de- 
scribed. The left wing, to a certain extent, did 
advance across, because, as I told you, there 
seemed to be an attempt to drive the people down 
Prince’s Street, and the people — the bulk of the 
crowd — were collected in the vicinity of the open- 
ing to Prince’s Street. That was where a dense 
crowd was collected. 

5137. At any rate, did you notice a body of 
constables in front of the Imperial Hotel? — As 
well as I remember, there were some. I think 
there were some standing about in front of the 
hotel. I did not se *2 any charge. 
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5138. Were there many there? — I should say 
8 or 9. That is all. My attention was chiefly 
directed towards those other policemen. 

5139. On the other side? — Yes ; on the other 
side; where I was quite near them. 

5140. Did you see any body of constables take 
away a prisoner? — No. 

5141. You did not see that? — No; I did not. 

5142. Then your attention was largely taken 
up with the right hand side? — It was chiefly 
directed to the half- — the Post Office half — of the 
street opposite Prince’s Street. 

5143. Yes. The two bodies you saw using their 
batons were the cordon you described as coming 
up from the O’Connell Bridge direction, from 
Abbey Street, and afterwards executing a swing- 
ing movement? — Yes. 

5144. How many people did you see on the 
ground ? — I should say about half-a-dozen alto- 
gether. 

5145. At any time? — Yes; I saw several people 
being knocked down in the rush and the crowd 
passing over them. I should say about half-a- 
dozen. But I was not there until the end of the 
• charge. 

5146. Were those half-dozen you saw, on the 
ground? — Yes; they were. I saw about two 
people knocked down with blows of batons. The 
others were knocked down by the rush and rolled 
about the street, the crowd going over them. 

5147. Two, you say, were knocked down by 
batons? — Yes; that is so. 

5148. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where was that in the 
street; where did that, exactly, happen in the 
street? — It was opposite Princes’s Street; in that 
part of the street; of O’Connell Street. 

5149. Near the side-path ? — No, it was out some 
distance in the street. 

5150. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you see anyone 
batoned on the ground ? — I did not. 

5151. Or batoned in the act of getting up? — 
No. 

5152. This small man you spoke of; describe 
where you saw him; we have had a description of 
a man of that sort already from another witness — 
a man who had lost his hat? — I saw him quite 
near the corner of the footpath at the side, the 
Post Office side, of Prince’s Street. 

5153. How long, could you tell us, was the 
batoning going on altogether ? — The batoning that 
I saw? 

5154. Yes? — Oh; I don’t think — I should say, 
not more than two minutes. 

5155. And what was the result at the end of 
two minutes?— — — 

5156. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was the street clear? 
— No ; even at the time I was leaving, there was a 
considerable number of people at Prince’s Street, 
opposite Prince’s Street. 

5157. In front of Prince’s Street, or in Prince’s 
Street? — Out in the street. 

5158. In Sackville Street? — Yes. 

5159. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Had the batoning 
ceased then ? — It had not. 

5160. It had not?— It had not quite ceased. I 
did not wait. 

5161. You did not wait till the end? — No; I 
did not wait. 

5162. Most of those whom you saw knocked 
down, as far as I can gather from your evidence, 
were knocked down by the crowd itself, from 
your observation? — I should say so. 

5163. Mr. Brown, k.c. — And two fell from the 
batoning ?— Yes; two fell after receiving blows of 
batons. 


5164. What was the size of the crowd from 
where the charge commenced between the two 
cordons of police coming in different directions — 
what was the size of the crowd? — Well, it is very 
hard, to estimate it. 

5165. Some hundreds? — Well, there was 

nothing in the nature of a dense crowd. 

5166. This crowd you could not walk through 
it? — Oh, yes; oh, easily. There was no difficulty 
whatever. As a matter of fact, if there had not 
been a movement of people out from th'e footpath 
on the Post Office side towards the centre of the 
street one would scarcely notice that there was a 
crowd about at all. 

5167. When did that movement take place? — 
As I crossed O’Connell Bridge and passed by the 
O’Connel Monument. 

5168. That was before you saw the figure leav- 

ing the balcony? — lb was. There was a move- 
ment across 

5169. Did you hear any cheering at that time? 
— I heard a shout or cheer, just as I passed 
O’Connell Bridge. I did not hear any further 
cheering. 

5170. All the time? — No. 

5171. You heard no cheering? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

5172. You would not agree with anybody who 
said recently that there were 2,000 people in the 
street opposite the Imperial Hotel, would you ? — 
I don’t think — I cannot estimate numbers. I 
am not quite satisfied that there were 2,000 
though. 

5173. I see. I just wanted to know how much 
you recollect of the thing. You say there were 
not 2,000 people there? — Yes; certainly. 

5174. And so, according to you, if anybody 
said there were 2,000 people there, it would be 
a wrong estimate? — I think so. 

5175. Well, tell us, what number would you 
put upon it? — I should say there would be about 
400 or 500 people there. 

5176. 400 or 500?— Yes. 

5177. And whereabouts were they when you 
first saw them ? — They were chiefly between the 
Imperial Hotel and the General Post Office. 

5178. Between the Imperial Hotel and the Post 
Office? — Yes. Of course, there , were some further 
down the street also; down towards Prince’s 
Street. 

5179. Yes; the bulk of the crowd were between 
the Imperial Hotel and the Pillar?— Yes. 

5179a. Did you see any waving of sticks? — No, 
I did not. 

5180. No. Were you there when the gentle- 
man appeared on the balcony ? — I did not see any 
gentleman appearing on the balcony; but I saw 
a gentleman going' in off the balcony just as I 
passed by the O’Connell Monument — when I was 
between the O’Connell Monument and Abbey 
Street. 

5181. You say you saw a person going in off 
the balcony ? — Yes. 

5181a. I see. So, now, we know exactly where 
we are. You did not reach Abbey Street at the 
time Mr. Larkin left the balcony? — I did not 
know when. 

5182. Oh, sure, we all know when. Have you 
been reading the papers? — Very seldom. 

5183. Do you mean to say you don’t know who 
the person now is ? — I know now that Mr. Larkin 
was on the balcony some time. Whether he was 
on the balcony as I was going along the street, I 
don’t know. 
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5184. I see. Who did you think he was? — I 
don’t know. 

5185. And you did not think it was Mr. Lar- 
kin? — Probably it was. 

5186. Now, we will leave it at that. Remem- 
ber, the person you saw leaving the balcony was 
Mr Larkin ; and now, assuming it was, am I 
right in stating that whatever meeting was held 
there, it was all over before you got to Abbey 
Street? — Well, I don’t know exactly what you 
mean to convey. 

5187. Mr. Larkin addressing an assemblage of, 
according to you, 400 or 500 people on the street ? 
— I did not see Mr. Larkin or anyone else 
addressing a meeting. 

5188. You say you saw a man leaving the bal- 
cony? — -I saw a figure going off the balcony. 

5189. And, at that time, there were 400 or 500 
persons in front of the hotel ? — Yes ; I should 
estimate it at that. 

5190. Of course, you are a lawyer. You knew 
it was an illegal assembly at that time? — Oh, so 
far as that is concerned, I don’t know anything 
about it. 

5191. You didn’t know anything about it? — I 
did not. 

§192. Did you not know it was an illegal 
meeting ; did you know — did you see that Pro- 
clamation proclaiming that meeting ? — I heard 
there was a Proclamation ; I did not see it. 

5193. The Proclamation, proclaiming any meet- 
ing in Sackville Street? — Yes. 

5194. And, assuming there were 400 or 500 
people opposite the Imperial Hotel being 
addressed, assuming they were being addressed by 
Larkin, would not that be an illegal meeting? — 
Perhaps. 

5195. What? — Perhaps. 

5196. Oh, is that all you say, perhaps? — Well, 
you don’t want a legal opinion. 

5197. I do. I do if I can get it? — I prefer not 
to give one. 

5198. Mr Henry, k.c. — You prefer not on the 

terms 

5199. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You prefer not to 
state that, in your opinion, it was an unlawful 
assembly? — Certainly: I am not giving evi- 
dence — 

5200. As you were getting along towards Ab- 
bey Street, the figure left the balcony the time 
you were going to Abbey Street? — Yes. 

5201. Then there was a movement of the crowd 
at the very moment? — I could see, from the time 
I was passing O’Connell Bridge, I could see a 
general movement of people across from the foot- 
path towards Clery’s side of the street. 

5202. Exactly, that is a movement of persons 
joining the larger crowd? — It was they that con- 
stituted the crowd. 

5203. It was they who constituted the crowd? 
—Yes. 

5204. Then, you saw the crowd assembling? — 
I saw the people going across in the direction I 
have pointed out. 

5205. And forming a crowd? — A moderate 
crowd. 

5206. A moderate crowd?— Yes; a moderate 
crowd. 

5207. What do you mean exactly by a moderate 
crowd when you have given the numbers at 400 
or 500 ? — 400 or 500 spread over O’Connell Street 
is a very moderate crowd. 

5208. And were they spread over O’Connell 
Street ? — They were. Most of them were on the 
street between the General Post Office and Clery s, 
and there were others further down the street. 


5209. Do you mean that those 400 or 500 
people spread across the street? — I do; yes. 

5210- And concentrating upon the Imperial 
Hotel? — Well, they were looking in that direc- 
tion, and evidently moving across in that direc- 
tion. 

5211. And then, after that, you saw the figure 
disappear from the balcony ? — Yes. 

5212. And then, after that again, you saw a 
movement backwards towards the Post Office, of 
the crowd? — No. 

5213. Did you see a movement of the crowd 
after the figure left the balcony? — No. 

5214. No? — No. 

5215. Did you see any of the crowd, opposite 
the Imperial Hotel, being put back from opposite 
the Imperial Hotel? — No. 

5216. No?— No. 

5217. Then, according to you, there was no' 
movement, at all, backwards, of the crowd, from 
the Imperial Hotel after the figure left the bal- 
cony? — I did not see any such movement. 

5218-19. You did not see any such movement? 
— No. 

5220. Did you see the escort; did you see a 
man being brought out of the Imperial Hotel by 
the police? — No. 


5222. Were you looking in the direction of the 
Imperial Hotel ? — For a portion of the time ; yes r 
I was. 

5223. And where were you looking towards 
when Larkin came out of the hotel with the 
police? — I don’t know. I don’t know where he 
came out ; I don’t know whether he came out when 
I was there at all or not. 

5224. Do you suggest that Larkin did not come 
out when you were there? — I don’t; but I did not 
see him coming out. 

5225. Then, I take it, to be your evidence that 
you never saw Larkin being brought out of the 
Imperial Hotel? — Yes. 

5226. And you never saw anything happen the- 
escort ; or any movement on the part of the crowd 
towards the escort? — I did not. As a matter of 
fact I did not know that Larkin was in the hotel 


for four hours after that. 

5227. So we may take it, Mr. O’Byrne, that you 

did not know until four hours after the occurrence 
took place that Larkin had been in the Imperial 
Hotel that day ? — I did not. . 

5228. And you saw no movement towards his 
escort on the part of the crowd? — No; I did not 
see his escort even. 

5229. You did not see his escort?— No. 

5230. Now, as you were walking towards the 
Post Office you came in contact with a cordon of 
police — you came up with a cordon of police.— 
Do you mean the one I described as forming 
across towards the Pillar ? 

5231. I do?— Yes; I saw them forming across^ 

I was opposite the Post Office at the time, 
then moved out , 

5232. Now, did you tell the Court that tha 

cordon of police was spread across from end to 
end of Sackville Street?— Yes. . 

5233 That is, from the General Post Office oi 
one side right across?— Yes; right across to 
Clery’s. 

5234. Right across to Clery’s ?— Yes. 

5235. Very well, and you, being a peaceab 

citizen, and evidently, a respectable gentleman, 

you walked up Sackville Street on the footp 
wheeling your bicycle ? — On the street. - 

5236. You walked on the street?— Yes. ^ 

lieve you are not allowed to wheel a bicyc 
the footpath. 
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5237. Oh, well; we often do things that are 
not allowed. At any rate, you were all right; 
you were wheeling your bicycle in the street? — 

I was. 

5238. Through this crowd? — Yes. 

5238a. And you came up to the police, and 
they let you through ? — At the time 

5239. Can’t you answer the question? — I can’t 
answer the question. 

5240. Can you not? 

Mr. ITenky, k.c. — Let him explain. 

Witness . — At the time the police the cordon 
aoross the street, I was standing in or about the 
vicinity of the clock, quite near them, and out- 
side the crowd. 

5241. Mr. 'Vow ell, K.c. — I know? — The crowd 
was down between me and O’Connell Bridge. 

5242. I know that; and Mr. O’Byrne, I sug- 

gest, you were allowed through the cordon of 
police without any difficulty? — Certainly. At 

the time I passed through the cordon of police 
they were drawing their batons and advancing 
down at a fast pace. 

5243. You passed through an advancing cor- 
don of police, drawing their batons? — Yes ; they 
were drawing them at the time. 

5244. And you passed through? — I did. 

5245. And nobody struck you, I am glad to 
say ? — No. 

5246. Did you see any stones thrown? — No. 

5247. By the crowd? — No. 

5248. No stones thrown by the crowd at all ? 
—No. 

5249. I suppose you would be surprised to 
hear that there were 13 policemen wounded by 
stones in that street, in those few minutes, on 
that Sunday ? — Well, at other times perhaps. 

5250. Will you listen to the question? — Cer- 
tainly. 

5251. I am asking you would you be surprised 
to hear that during that riot in Sackville Street, 
at that time, there were 13 policemen injured? 
— I would be surprised to hear that there were 
13 policemen injured by stones during the time 
I was there. 

5252-3. But, I don’t know, exactly, what time 
you were there ; I am talking between what time 
the crowd assembled in front of the Imperial 
Hotel until the final disturbance ; would you 
be surprised to hear that between those times 
there were 13 policemen injured? — No; because 
I cannot give evidence only with reference to 
the time I was in' that particular place I have 
mentioned. 

5254. Are you not purporting to tell everything 
that occurred from the time the figure left the 
balcony? — I am purporting to tell everything 
that took place during the very short period’ 
that I was there, and nothing more. 

5255. Were you there the whole time that 
the disturbance was going on or not? — No; I 
have already said I was not; I did not wait. 

5255a. No; and you never saw any stones 
thrown at all? — I did not. 

5256. You did not, and, of course, you never 
saw the police trying to help any body, I would 
take it?— I did not, 

5257. You did not, and would you even believe 
the evidence of persons who would say that they 
were helped by the police? — Certainly, I would. 

5258. Now, when the cordon of police was 
moved across the top of the street, according to 
you across Nelson Pillar — when they moved it 
down — as I understand the left wing went on 
■down in advance of the right wing ? — Yes. 


5259. They left Earl Street, open, didn’t they? 
— Yes; the police, of course, had moved down a 
Considerable distance from it. 

5260. The police had moved away from Earl 
Street'? — Yes. 

5261. And did you notice the other wing, or 
are you able to tell — do you know Superintendent 
Gordon? — I don’t. 

5262. You don’t know that he was in charge 
of those police? — The police that moved down 
from the Pillar ? 

6253. Yes ? — I did not see any one in charge. I 
did not see any Superintendent there. I had 
seen several further down. 

5264. But had not the cordon that was drawn 
right across the street been divided at that time ? 
— Oh, no, no, no. 

5265. They moved on in front?— They moved, 
in this sense, that instead of moving down at 
right angles to the side of the street, the left wing 
went on in advance this way ( indicating ) along 
instead of through the street across, say, that 

5266. Diagonally ?— Yes ; diagonally. 

5267. Quite so? — There were two wings. 

5268. Yes; there was a movement to the left 
side over towards the right side of the street? 
There was. 

5269. So that there was a diagonal line of 
police from the General Post Office diagonally 
down Sackville Street ?— Diagonally over across 
towards the door of the Imperial Hotel. 

5270. And, therefore, from that side of the 
stre t was the end of that free, as far as you 
could see, down the street? — The end of what? 

5271. The end of the line of men of the cordon 
as it moved down part of the street between that 
and the Imperial Hotel side? — Yes; there was a 
small space open as well as I can remember. 

5272. Earl Street was open?— Oh, yes; Earl 
Street was open. 

5273. And Upper Sackville Street was open,— 

Yes. ' , , 

5274. And Henry Street was open? — I don t 
know ; I was not down that far ; I don’t know 
about Henry Street. 

5275. I thought that was what you would have 
known ; were you not standing just beside it ? — 
I was up at the General Post Office : I could not 
see down Henry Street. 

5276. . The entrance to Henry Street was 
open? — Oh, the entrance was open in Henry 
Street. 

5277. That was what I wanted to get: Earl 

Street was open ; Upper Sackville Street was open, 
and the entrance to Henry Street was open?— Yes, 
the entrance to Henry Street was open. 

5278. You saw a great number of persons 
tripping each other, or falling over one another? 
—I saw four or five people knocked down in the 
rush. 

5279. By other civilians? — Yes. 

5280. And two people knocked down by batons? 
— Yes. 

Very well. 

5281. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Mr. O’Byrne, as that 
movement you described was taking place — that 
swinging movement around the front of the Im- 
perial Hotel — of course, the left portion of the 
cordon was travelling over considerably more 
ground than the right portion ?— Yes. 

5282. And, may I take it, that, on the left- 
hand side of the street, the crowd was much more 
dense than on the other side? — Oh, no. 

5283. Towards the Imperial Hotel, was the 
crowd — were there more people there than imme- 
diately adjoining the Post Office ? — No ; the crowd 
had a tendency to be bridging back on the other 
side. 
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5284. Before any movement began ? — I take it 

that, before there was any movement — before we 
saw Larkin come there — assuming he did come 
there — the crowd was chiefly across the other side, 
and then 

5285. I know; but I am speaking — from the 
time the movement began by the police, did the 
crowd shift over to the Imperial Hotel side of the 
street? — Chiefly in the centre of the street they 
moved. 

5286. Now, while the left wing was swinging 
in that way, how far had the right wing ad- 
vanced altogether? — Oh, by the time the left wing 
had taken up its final position over about the 
door of the Imperial Hotel, the right wing had 
advanced down quite near the corner of Prince's 
Street, nearly opposite the Post Office. 

5287. The extreme man on the right wing — on 
the right end of the line — had gone about half- 
left of the Post Office? — A little more than half- 
left. 

5288. A little more than half ; did they move 
very slowly ? — They did ; there was a short dis- 
tance down from the Pillar where there were 
scarcely any people. 

5289. Yes; was there any batoning there? — 
No, there were scarcely any people there, until 
you came down near the clock, where there were, 
there, a few people. 

5290. I see ; and it was only down there you 
saw the batoning commencing — near the clock? — 
Yes. 

5291. As the line advanced towards those 
people near the clock, did they make any move- 
ment to run away ? — They did ; they ran down the 
street. At the same time there were people 
running up trying to escape from the lower cor- 
don. There were people all the time running in 
all directions, and several people — amongst them 
being women — were screaming. 

5292. And where did the bulk of the people 
ultimately make for? — They made for Prince’s 
Street : it was the only opening. 

5923. And the only two movements you saw 
on the part of the police were the swinging move- 
ment down towards O’Connell Bridge, in the way 
you described, and the diagonal movement? — 
That is all. 

5294. At the time you left had the street been 
substantially cleared ? — Oh, no ; there was a con- 
siderable number of people still opposite the open- 
ing in Prince’s Street. 

5295. And were the lines still moving or were 
they halted ? — The lines at the time had come very 
near each other. They had closed in around the 
people. Of course, the majority of the people 
were gone. 

5296. Were the lines halted, or any of them 
halted, when you left? — They were not halted; 
they were still charging. 

5297. Still moving on? — Still moving on, and 
still using their batons. 

5298. But the great bulk of the people had 
gone? — I would not say the great bulk. The 
majority were clearly gone; but the remainder 
pressed in a very compact mass right opposite 
Prince’s Street. 

5299. At the time you left, were there any 
people on the ground ? — I had seen about six or 
seven on the ground at the time I was leaving. 
There were, I should say about three, and two of 
these were women. 

5300. Two were women? — Yes; and I saw the 
crowd pass over them. 

5301. Did you see how the two women came 
to the ground? — They were knocked down evi- 
dently by the rush of the people. 


5302. Was either of them knocked down by a 
baton? — No; they were not. 

5303. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y ou say neither of 
them was knocked down by a baton? — Yes. 

5304. Now, when the cordon near the Pillar 
advanced, and the cordon at Abbey Street, were 
any portions of those cordons going at the double ? 
— I don’t know exactly what the double means. 

5305. Were they going at more than a walking 
pace ? — Oh, yes ; they were ; they were going at, 
I suppose, a kind of trot. They were advancing 
rapidly; that is, I should say, chiefly, the upper 
cordon. I could not see the lower cordon in the 
same way, because the crowd was between me 
and them. At the time they passed through, the 
upper cordon were advancing at a rapid pace. 

5306. At more than a walking-pace ? — Oh, yes, 
at more than a walking pace. 

5307. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You have said that 
all the crowd had gone away except a few? — I 
said the majority of the crowd. 

5308. The majority? — Yes, the majority. 

5309. How did they get away? — Some got- 
through the cor'd on. 

5310. Yes; and what about the others? — Some 
got down Prince’s Street. 

5311. Down Prince’s Street? — Yes. 

5312. Was not Prince’s Street the only place 
where there was a cordon of police right across 
the opening. Did you see a cordon of police right 
across the opening of Prince’s Street? — No. 

5313. No. Oh, dear; you saw no police in 
Prince’s Street? — Yes; I saw policemen on the 
side of Prince’s Street when I was passing first. 
Then it was that the charge commenced. 

5314. Yes. When the charge commenced, is it 
your view that there was a clear way for the 
people to go through Prince’s Street? — It is not. 
I don’t know in what condition Prince’s Street 
was in at that time. I saw the people forced 
down that day. 

5315. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You could not see 
very well ; you were closed in ? — Yes ; closed in 
close to the Post Office side. 

5315a. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Where did the other 
part of the majority of the people get to before,- 
as you say, the two sides of the police closed in?' 
— A great number got out through both cordons- 
of the police. 

5316. Yes, and moved. Once they got out of 
the two cordons of police, was there anything to 
prevent them from going in any way they liked? 
— There was not. I noticed the most of them 
went rather rapidly. 

5317. And you went rapidly yourself? — I did. 

5318. You were not attending the proclaimed 
meeting, Mr. O’Byrne? — No. 

5319. In fact, your belief and view was that 

there was no meeting held there at all? — As a 
matter of fact 

5320. Don’t mind your “ as a matter of fact”; - 
is that your view? — At the time I understood the 
meeting there had been altogether abandoned. 

5321. So we all did. As a matter of fact, from 
what you saw on the street, had you any idea 
that there was going to be a meeting at all ? — No. 

Mr. Atkinson . — Now we go back to the Cornmarket 
incidents. 

Mr. PoiveTl, k.c. — May I mention that after hincli 
to have any witnesses here that I require. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Yes ; because I see that there 
are a number of people here for whom we want to 
make accommodation. 

Miss Harrison, t.c. — May I ask if Corporation 
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witnesses attend here to-day, will room be made 
for them ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Certainly, Madam, we will see 
-to that. 


Miss Harrison, t.c. — The reason I ask is that I 
asked at . the door— 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Will you kindly see that the 
room is made for them. 


Constable Richard O’Con 

5322. .Mr. Atkinson.- — On Sunday, 31st August, 
you were sent to the assistance of Constable 192A 
in Cornmarket ? — Yes. 

5323. Where did you come from 1 — From Kevin 
Street Barracks. 

5324. Did you come alone from Kevin Street 
Barracks 1 In consequence - of information and 
direction yoldgot at- the barrack 1 — I was first, in the 
Superintendent's office, and I got a message passing 
on the wire that a bad riot was going on in 
'Cornmarket. 

5324a. Was it in consequence of this that you 
went to Cornmarket ? — Yes. 

5325. And you went with 192A ? — Yes. 

5326. When you went to Cornmarket, did you go 
to the Presbytery 1 — Yes ; in front of the Presbytery 
there was a crowd of about 50 persons, and there 
were some in the yard of the Church. The moment 
they saw us coming up they fired stones and bricks 
and other missiles at us, and there were cries from 
the women in the streets and in the windows of the 
houses of “ Don’t let them wreck the Chapel,” so 
Constable Carroll and I drew our batons. 

5327. What was the meaning of the cry “ Don’t 
let them wreck the Chapel ? ” — They were firing 
stones at the Chapel. 

5327a. Did you see any stones hit the Presbytery 
or the windows of the Chapel 1 — I didn’t "see them 
exactly. They were firing towards the yard, and 
I could not see if they hit. 

5328. Did you at that time know that two police- 
men were in the Presbytery getting sheltei ? — Yes. 

5329. Did you see the crowd trying to get at the 
door of the Presbytery.?- — We saw them making a 
rush towards the door of the Presbytery as we came 
along. 

5330. Was that a crowd of fifty or sixty persons ? — 
There would be altogether between fifty or sixty 
persons in the yard. 

5330a. Did you hear shouts of "Don’t let them 
wreck the Chapel ? ” — Yes. 

5331. Did you hear the crowd say anything else ?■ — 
Yes ; afteiwards we dispersed that crowd and they 
ran — the majority of them — through Cornmarket 
though some of them ran into the halls directly 
opposite the Chapel, and others ran into the back 
lane. Constable Carroll followed that crowd into the 
back lane, and some of them that went into Corn- 
market came back and some of these that went into 
the halls came out and they attacked me alone and 
one man with a heavy club who was screaming like 
a savage, commenced to jump and run towards me, 
and I faced him with my baton. A woman threw a 
brick at me and cried “ Give it to him,” of course 
meaning me. They gathered around me then, and 
tins man with the heavy club — a blackthorn club, 
was trying to strike me, and I faced him with my 
baton, and thrust my baton towards his body and 
kept him at bay. A woman threw a brick at me. 

5332. Did she hit you ?— No ; she missed me, but 
a man came behind me and I was thrown on an 
area pailing, and I was hurt in the left hand. 

5333. How many fellows attacked you ? — About 
.fifteen or so. 

5333a. And you were alone ? — Yes. 


nele, 117 (A), examined. 

5334. And a lady threw a brick at you and the 
man attacked you with a blackthorn club ? — Yes. 

5335. Did anybody come to your assistance ? — 
When I was knocked down on the ground I was 
struck with some sort of missile .on the right shoulder 
and hurt my shoulder. As I was getting off the 
ground another man came up to the ground and I 
made a sweep of my baton as I lay to protect myself. 

5336. Notwithstanding all this were you able to 
make any arrest.?-^— Yes, we arrested two of the 
crowd. I arrested the man who threw me on the 
ground and the other constable arrested a man 
named Mulvey. 

5337. Were these men tried ? — Yes, and convicted. 
Both of them got three months. There were seven 
police constables there when the assistance came ; 
and it took the seven to protect us and the prisoners 
until we got to the barracks. 

5338. While you were going to the station were 
the people throwing things at you ? — Yes, pieces of 
stones and bricks, and in one place I saw a piece of 
iron. 

5339. Of what size was that piece of iron ? — It 
would be the size of the inkstand there. 

5340. And was that thrown from a window- or 
right on the street ? — It w-as on the street I saw' it. 

5340a. And when you had brought your prisoners 
under escort with Dow’dall to the barracks did you 
return to Cornmarket ? — Yes ; we left the prisoners 
in Chancery Lane Station and with the assistance 
w'e went back to the Cornmarket. There was a 
crowd still there and they were firing stones. We 
dispersed that crowd. 

5340b. Who came with you ? — Constable Dowdall 
and Constable Carroll. There were about ten of us 
altogether. 

5341. When you came back a second time will you 
tell us where the crowd attacked you ? — They didn’t 
do so much to us the second time as we had a strong 
force. We drove them up to Thomas Street and 
Augustine Street and Francis Street. Francis Street 
was practically packed up. 

5342. And you had ten police with you dispersing 
these rioters ? — Yes. 

5343. When did you get back the second time ? — 
About six or seven o’clock. 

5344. And until when did you remain on duty \—r 
About eleven o’clock that night. I went back to 
Chancery Lane and charged the prisoners. 

5344a. Are these all the incidents in Cornmarket 
that you are familiar with ? — Yes. 

5345. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How' many men were 
there with you wffien you went there first ? — One. 

5345a. And how long were you alone with that 
man ? — I suppose I would be a quarter of an hour. 

5346. And then, I think, Dowdall with seven men 
came up ? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I know it is very inconvenient, 
but there is civilian gentleman here, Mr. Woods, 
who is anxious to get away. He has evidence to 
give in connection with the Talbot Street trouble. 

Mr. Patton (Secretary). — What is his name and 
address. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— M r. George Woods, 103 Talbot 
Street. 


' 
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Mr. George W 

5347. Mr. Powell, k.c. — M r. Woods, you are a 
. Justice of the Peace of Dublin ? — Yes. 

5347a. And you carry on business as an outfitter 
in Talbot Street ? — Yes. 

5348. And you have a residence also at Woodstock 
Gardens ? — Yes. 

5349. Do you remember the night of the 30th of 
August — were you in your shop, 103 Talbot Street ? — 
Yes. 

5350. Did you notice a crowd of people near the 
corner of Marlborough Street ? — Yes. 

5350a. Mr. Brown, k.c. — A t what time ? 

5351. Mr. Powell, k.c. — B etween a quarter to ten 
and ten o’clock. How many were in that crowd 
Mr. Woods ? — I should say probably six hundred 
people. The street was full. 

5352. What was that crowd engaged in at the 
time — what were they doing ? — They were doing 
nearly everything that they should not be doing. 
They were throwing stones and porter bottles and 
granite ; everything they could get their hands on. 

5353. At whom ? — Part of the time at the glass 
in the windows, and most of the time at the police 

5354. And the police that they were attacking, 
were they a small body of police or a large body ? — 
At first they were altogether too small. They were 
only a few. 

5355. And then when you saw the first attack on 
the police there were only a few police ? — Yes. 

5356. Was your own plate-glass window broken ? — 

It was. 

5357. And what was it they broke it with. Did 
you find out what it was it was' broken with ? — It was 
a porter bottle. 

5358. Was it a full or empty one ? — I have no 
means of knowing, because it broke up into small 
atoms. It didn’t break the glass, because it was 
thrown rather diagonally. It struck the panel of 
the window and rebounded back and struck the 
glass. 

5359. Was it thrown with great violence ? — Oh, 
yes, very great violence. 

5360. Do you think if a policeman got it in the* 
face, it would have injured him ? — Oh, I think it 
would have put him in Glasnevin. 

5361. When the riot was over, did you find some 
stones in your shop ? — Some of my assistants got 
some. 

5362. Are ' these they here ( stones produced in 
Court) ? — Yes. 

5363. Mr. Powell, k.c. — T ake that in your hand. 
Was that one of the stones ? — Yes. 


•ops, j.p., examined. 

5364. Is that granite ? — Yes. I think it is only 
fair to say that it was not the respectable workmen 
that were pegging these stones. It was the very 
worst part of the city— the very loafers along the 
street. 

5365. The very lowest rift’ -raff in Dublin were out 
that night ? — Yes, and that was the cause of all the 
mischief. 

5366. How long are you in business there ?— 
Seventeen years. 

5367. And, of course, you know a good deal about 
the locality ? — I do, and the locality is a very orderly 
and respectable one, and the average workman 
would not be guilty of such a thing. The unfortu- 
nate thing is that all these people that formed that 
crowd came from the adjoining laneways, and they 
were only people that practically never worked in 
their lives, and it was they that” were breaking the-, 
property and behaving in a very bad way. 

5368. These people took the advantage of the 
trouble that was on to come out and attack the 
police ? — Yes. 

5369. And did they in your presence attack them 
in the fiercest and most cowardly way in Talbot 
Street ? — It is not my business to hold a brief for the 
police, but they were certainly very badly treated. 

5369a. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou were able to see 
this crowd ? — I was there all the time, because we 
were a great deal frightened. It was very bad. I 
never saw anything like it before in the City of 
Dublin. 

5370. When did they begin to assemble ? — Well, 
in Talbot Street there would be one and a half hours 
with these various attacks coming on from time to 
time. 

5371. And were you abie to see in your district a 
large crowd of people that were never employed at 
all ? — Oh, yes, and augmented by boys and girls — 
that was a most difficult element in the crowd from 
the police point of view. 

5372. Was there any baton charge in Talbot 
Street ? — I didn’t see any baton charge. I saw 
batons in the policemen’s hands, but I didn’t see 
them used. I think I complained to one of the 
Superintendents that he ought to go and to use the 
batons to prevent property being destroyed, because 
there was evidence that they were going to wreck 
the whole street, and eventually he drove them 
towards Marlboro’ Street. 

5373. He drove them towards Marlboro’ Street ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c— That will do. 


Constable Carroll, 

5374. Mr. Atkinson. — Were you in Cornmarket 
on the occasion of the riots described by Con- 
stable O’Connell? — Yes. 

5375. You were with him in Cornmarket ? — 
Yes. 

5376. And you came to the rescue of other con- 
stables ? — Yes ; we saw a number of rioters — about 
fifty, throwing stones into the Presbytery. 

5377. Did you see the Presbytery actually struck ? 
— Well, no ; we were not in view of it. About fifty 
yards from the Presbytery a crowd rushed out and 
I followed them, and Constable O’Connell remained 
behind. I followed them and there were some 
geranium pots thrown at me from some of the win- 
dows, and they fell on the ground about me and at 
rr>y feet. I dispersed the crowd, and when T re- 
turned, Constable O’Connell had a prisoner in custody. 

5378. When you came back to the assistance of 
the constable, were there a number of people attack- 
ing him ? — Yes. 


92 (A), examined. 

.5379. How many ? — About twenty. 

5380. And you were alone?: — Yes. 

5381. What did they do to you ? — They pegged 
missiles at me, and the people in the windows adjoin- 
ing the street pegged wooden boxes containing clay— 
evidently things used for geranium pots. 

5382. Was this a riotous and disorderly crowd ? — 

5383. And you yourself were alone ? — Yes. 

5384. You afterwards managed to get back to the 
party of Dowdall and O’Connell ? — Yes. 

5385. And you went back to Chancery Lane then ? 
— Yes ; and all the way the crowd pegged stones at 
us and while having the prisoners in custody. 

5386. And did you afterwards come back to Corn- 
market later on with the same party ? — Yes, with 
nine other constables. 

5387. And remained there until you dispersed that 
disorderly crowd ? — Yes. 
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Constable DowdaE, 

5388. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Do you remember going 

to the assistance of Constable O’Connell, 117 A? — 
Yes, sir. . ' ' 

5389. As you apptoached where lie was, did you 
see what was being done to him ? — Yes. I saw about 
fifty people attacking him with stones and bottles, 
and there were two of these— -the ringleaders — 
attacking him with sticks, and I saw him knocked 
down. 1 went on with the assistance of. five or six 
of the constables, and we drew our batons and dis- 
persed the crowd. 

5390. How many of the crowd and how many 
police were there when the policeman was knocked 
down ? — There was only one policeman there. 

5391. What was the size of the crowd ? — About 
fifty persons. 

5392. And what were the most of police that were 
there at any time ? — I came on then and there 
were about five others. 

5393. And there was altogether about six or seven 
police ? — Yes. 

5394. And fifty in the crowd — Yes ; fifty or 
sixty.. 

5395. Where was it exactly that Constable O’Connell 
was knocked down ?— Right opposite the Transport 
Hall., 

7396. And in addition to the stone -throwing crowd 
on the street, were there, stones coming out of the 
windows of the Transport Hall ? — Y.es ; and firing 
bottles as well. 


Constable Towell, 

5407. Mr. Atkinson, b.l.- -Were you engaged 
with Constable Lehane of the R.I.C. in escorting 
a tram from Inchicore to Dublin on Sunday, 31st 
of August?— Yes. 

5408. Were you on the platform ?— On the Con- 
ductor’s platform. 

5409. Were you after driving the tram from 
Inchicore to Dublin ? — No sir, we were stopped at 
the corner of Francis Street and Meath Street. 

5410. What stopped you ?— The crowd in St, 
Augustine Street that were throwing stones at the 
police. There were about four police there. 

5411. What was the size of the crowd that was 
attacking them ?— They were conveying a man from 
Usher’s Quay that was after breaking a tram. 

5412. Was he after escaping from you ?— No ; from 
another constable, and Constable Lehane and myself 
caught him inside a hall after his entrance there and 
while conveying him through Augustine Street to the 
Cornmarket, I was struck in the jaw with a half brick 
and on the way down Francis Street I got a heavy 
blow from a stick which knocked back the knuckle of 
my forefinger. 

5413. Is the mark there still ? — Yes. 

5414. — What was done to Constable Lehane ?■ — 
His helmet was knocked off. 


34 (A), examined. 

5597. . Out of the windows ?— Yes ; every window 
as we went along. 

5398. Did any come out of the Transport Hal 
windows ? — I cannot say, but they were calling very 
offensive names from the windows. 

5399. Were there actually stones and other things 
coming out of the other windows of these houses ? 
Yes ; every class of missile. 

5400. Did you remember the arrest of a man named 
John Mulvey ? — Yes. 

5401. Was lie one of the ringleaders of the crowd ? — 
Yes ; he had a stick and faced Constable O’Connell 
and knocked him down. 

5402. On the way, and while bringing him to 
Chancery Lane, was anything done to you as you 
were bringing him along ? — Yes ; They fired at us 
the whole way, and we charged them several times. 

5403. How many of you were bringing him?— 
About seven. 

5404. And on your way you had to charge the 
crowd ? — Yes. 

5404a. Did they attack you ?— Yes ; from the 
laneways and everywhere. 

5405. And did they endeavour to rescue you 
prisoner ?— Yes ; they did their best, 

5406. And were there bottles and stones and bricks 
thrown l — Yes ; and they were roaring at us the 
whole way up’. 


140 (A) examined. 

5415. And had the tram that you were trying, to 
escort to Dublin to be abandoned ? — Yes. 

5416. And did the crowd break the glass of the 
tram that you were escorting ? — I could not say, 
because I had to leave the tram to effect the arrest 
of this man. 

5417. And you saw the abandoned tram after 
you effected the arrest of this prisoner that had 
escaped and made a most brutal assault ? Yes. 
On the way to the police station in Newmarket the 
crowd threw stones and bottles and other things. 
There were four hundred in the crowd that attacked 
us. 

5418. And you were alone ? — Well there were three 
or four came up afterwards and assisted us. 

5419. And that man that was arrested was, I 
suppose, convicted ? — Yes. The man that struck 
me was arrested afterwards and he got three months, 
and the man that broke the tram and escaped got 
two months. 

5420. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Were you the only con- 
stable that was injured on that- occasion ?— Yes, 
sir, I believe I was, but there were others that were 
struck with stones. 

5421. Mr. Poivell, k.c,— We prove that there were 
eleven injured that night. 

5422. Mr. Atkinson. — The last witness also got 
injured. 


Constable Dockery, (75 E) (examined). 


5423. Mr. Poivell, K.c. — Were you with Constable 
Towell, the last witness ? — Yes. 

5424. Did you see him running after a prisoner in 
St. Augustine Street ? — Yes. 

5425. Did you arrest a man named Peter Whelan ? 
—Yes. On the way down the crowd ran after the 
two constables. One man ran out and threw stones 
one of which struck 140A, and I arrested that man. 

5426. Was that the stone that hit the last witness ? 
—Yes. 


5427. Did you know the man, Peter 'Whelan ? — 
Yes 

5428. Is he a member of the Transport Union ? — 
Yes. 

5429. On the way to the station were there any 
things thrown at the police l— Yes, sir ; as we went 
down Francis Street stones and bottles were throw n 
and in some instances were thrown from the windows, 
and the crowd were boohing us all the time. I wa s 
struck with a stone on the back down Francis Street. 
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5430. Where did that stone come from ? — I could 
not say. 

5431. Was your helmet knocked off ?— That was 
afterwards. After leaving these prisoners in the 
station we returned to Thomas Street, and it was 
then I lost my helmet. In pursuit of a prisoner it 
popped off my head. 

5432. How long was the riot going on in Thomas 
Street and the locality ? — About three quarters of 
an hour. 

5433. Was it a disorderly crowd ?; — Very dis- 
orderly. 

5434. Were there very low specimens in it ?r— Some 
very low specimens. 

5435. And were there some other kind of people ? — 
They were mostly of the working class. I know 
hat 1 ocality ; there' is a very dangerous class of 


people there, and the crowd was mostly composed of 
them — a crowd that never work. 

5436 Did it appear to you that a number of these 
people living in the locality had stored their houses 
with stones and other missiles to throw at the police ? 
Yes, sir, it did. 

5437. In other words was it apparent from what you 

saw that there was preparation' for the police that 
night? — Yes. I would say so. 1 

5438. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You alre able to say from 
your own knowledge of the locality that quite a 

number of the people in this crowd did not work ? 

Yes, sir. I know the locality Well for years, and 
there was a lot of the gambling and cornerboy crowd 
element in the 1 crowd, and most of the men were 
of that description. 


Constable England 133 (A), examined. 


5439. Mr. Atkinson. — I believe you have been 
on sick leave ?*— Yes. 

5440. Were you in Francis Street at 5.20 on the 
31st of August ? — Yes. 

5441. Well, in Francis Street did you see a large 
crowd run from Cornmarket into Francis Street ? — 
Yes. 

5442. What were they doing ?— They were shouting 
and throwing stones, and they were lacking a police- 
man’s helmet in front of them. 

5443. Having a little game of football ? — Yes. 

5444. Did you try to stop them ? — Yes. 

5445: And you drew your baton ? — Yes. 

5446 And how many were in that crowd ? — 'About 
200. 

5447. And you were alone ? — Yes. 

5448. When you tried to stop the crowd, were they 
throwing missiles and stones ? — Yes. 

5449. And when you tried to stop them what did 
they do to you ? — They turned the stones on me 
immediately they saw me. I was struck with half- 
a-brick on the back of the head. 

5450. And where else did you get struck ? — About 
the middle of the back with another. 

5451. Were you struck on the head at all? — 
No. I turned round and saw a man facing me 
with half a brick in his hand. I went to meet 
him and when he came on about five yards to me 
and threw the brick at my head I just, had time 
to dodge it, and while dodging it he came in and 
took me by the legs and threw me down. The 
whole crowd then closed around me. 

5452. And what did they do? — They kicked me 
all over the body and I was bruised down to the 
shins. I was all marks. 

5453. And were you rendered unfit for duty 
for three weeks ? — Yes ; for three weeks. 

5454. While on the ground did a lady throw 
herself on the top of you ? — Yes ; some woman put 
herself over me. 

5455. And after she did that what did she say ? 
— She said, “ This is Mr. English ” — ■ — 


5456. You are known there very well?— Yes. 
She said, “This is Mr. English, and if you do 
any more I will tell on ye.” 

5457. So that the lady that threw herself on 
you did that to protect you? — I colild not say. 
They were all over me. One woman came from a 
hallway with an apron full of bricks and they 
kept throwing them on me. 

5458. What became of your baton? — It was 
taken from me and I have never seen it since. 

5459. And this woman that threw herself on 
your body managed to save your life ? — She did. 

5460. When did you get relief? — When she 
shouted the crowd dispersed at once and all ran 
away. 

5461. She threatened to tell? — Yes. 

5462. And she threatened to give their names? 
— That is all she did at the time. 

5463. She evidently knew them and they ran 
away? — Yes. I got up then and after getting up 
there were several more stones thrown at me from 
a distance. I 1 got out to Thomas Street and went 
along the tram tracks, as that was the safest 
place, and while on the tram tracks I was struck 
twice with bricks that were thrown out of the 
windows. I saw a tram that they were firing at 
from Cornmarket and it was rather badly riddled. 
A troop came along then and T went with the 
troop. I went to Inchicore with the escort to 
that tram . 

5464. Were you bleeding that time?— Yes; I 
was. 

5465. Freely?— Yes. 

5466. And was that about 5.30 o’clock? — Yes; 
and I remained on duty until I came back. 

5467. And you were on the sick list for three 
weeks? — Yes. 

5468. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was there any stone- 
throwing before they assaulted you ? — Oh, yes ; 
they were throwing before I saw them. I was 
going up Francis Street and thev were throwing 
at the tram I was on going to Inchicore. 


Constable Brennan. 126 A. examined. 


5469. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You are 126 A? — 
Yes. 

5470. Were you on duty at the Independent 
newspaper office in High Street from three 
o’clock on the day of the 31st of August ? — Yes. 

5471. About a quarter to five o’clock on that 
evening did you hear any noise in the direction 
of Francis Street?— Yes. 

5472. And did you go where the noise was? 

— Yes. . 


5473. When you got some little distance down 
did you see a crowd around a tramcar ? — Yes. 

5474. Was it held up? — Yes. 

5475. Now, what was the size of the crowd 
that was around that tramcar? — I should say 
between two and three hundred. 

5476. And did you see anything wrong with 
the glass of the tram? — I saw one pane of glass 
broken in the tram. 

5477. Was the crowd that was there throwing 
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stones? — Not very much that time. I saw two 
or three stones being 'thrown, but that tram got 
away safely down to the city. 

5478. What happened then? — Sergeant 

Walsh joined me and we went down along High 
Street to meet a tram that was coming up from 
the city, and we stopped the tram just at the head 
of Bridge Street in Cornmarket. 

5479. You had’nt enough of police to deal 
with the crowd that was then in Thomas Street ? 
— No ; there were only myself and Sergeant 
Walsh. 

5480. And you wanted to strengthen your 
force by the two men that were protecting the 
tram ?^Yes. 

5481. And I suppose the police that day Were 
pretty hard set for numbers? — There was very 
little police in that place at this time. 

5482. What happened when you stopped the 
tram to get the escort off? — We got the escort 
off the tram. An R.I.C. sergeant, and I think 
98 A was the other man — and we went in front 
of the tram, up towards Francis Street. 

5483. And was the tram moving on after you? 
—Yes. 

5484. And were you four in all at that time ? 
—Yes. 

5485. And you escorted it towards Francis 
Street? — Yes. I heard the noise of breaking 
glass, and I turned around and saw a man 
breaking the front panes of glass with a stave. 
Sergeant Walsh and 98 A ran back and got a 


hold of him and arrested him. He resisted 
and threw himself upon the ground. I got 
back quickly and seized him and I saw a man 
going on the footpath and take a full bottle of 
porter from his pocket and he threw it at me. 
It hit me, and I have the mark on my chin yet, 
and it went through the tram window. He drew 
a second bottle of porter then and held it and 
I went up to him and he attempted to strike 
me on the head with it. 

5486. Were you bleeding from the wound in 
your chin at this time? — Yes. In a couple of 
minutes he let the bottle go and I stepped aside 
and it went through another window of the 
tram. During the time he held the bottle in 
his hand I had my baton on him, and when he 
let the second bottle go I held on to him and 
arrested him. 

5487. Was that man punished? — Yes, he got 
three months’ imprisonment for it. 

5488. When you got that blow on the chin, 
and when subsequently the other bottle! was 
flung, how many of the riotous crowd would 
there be on the street at that place? — I should 
say about four of five hundred. 

5489. And just four or five policemen? — Yes, 
at that time. 

5490. And was everyone of you at that time- 

in grave danger of your lives being taken, in 
your opinion? — Yes. There were stones and 

bottles and jam pots and everything they could 
get being thrown from the windows of the houses 
and the street. 


Constable John Curran, 87 A, examined. 


5491. Mr. Atkinson. — Were you with the last 
witness at the Independent office in High Street 
on this day? — Yes. 

5492. Were you on duty there from three 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

5493. On that evening did the crowd begin to 
assemble in small numbers? — Yes; they were 
going up and down, and very hostile in their' atti- 
tude towards the police. 

5494. And you were there with 126A? — Yes. 

5495. At five o’clock things were getting very 
bad ? — Yes, very hostile. A tram passed up, and 
just as it was turning the Bridge Street corner 
we heard the noise of breaking glass I ran up, 
and I saw Inspector White going down Bridge 
Street. ' 

5496. Inspector White was in the street, and 
we have had his evidence taken? — Yes. 

5497. How many were in that ■ crowd ? — There 
were between four or five hundred there. 

5498. And about four or five policemen ? — Yes, 
there may have been then. 

5499. And while the policemen were there, 
were the crowd throwing stones? — Yes, they were 
throwing all the time. There were four or five 
prisoners arrested, and taken to Chancery Lane. 

5500. Were you hit? — I was not hit just then, 
but an hour afterwards I was struck. 

5501. Did you succeed in making the arrest of 
any prisoner for throwing stones at the tram ? — 
Oh, no; but only for throwing stones at myself 
in Winetavern Street about an hour after this. 

5502. Did you go to Chancery Lane with the 

prisoners that were arrested? — No, sir. I re- 
mained with Sergeant Walsh on- a tram and 
another policeman. There were only three of us 
there. , ■ 

5503. - And then you were joined by Inspector' 
M hite ? — He was there with the tram at first. 

5) >04. What took you to Winetavern Street? — 
There was a crowd throwing stones in Winetavern 


Street, and I was going up to them with Sergeant 
Walsh. I was coming back again by myself, and 
I wanted to go to Cornmarket, when I was 
attacked . 

5505. You were going back to Cornmarket to 
go on out by yourself ? — Yes. 

5506. And you were set upon by this crowd? — 
Yes. 

5507. Where? — In Christchurch Place. 

5508. By a large crowd? — Yes. 

5509. You were then alone? — Yes. 

5510. How many of the crowd attacked you ? — 
The whole lot of them, with volleys of stones. 

5511. Were they on the street? — Yes. 

5512. After you came out of Christchurch 
Place where did you go to ? — I went down Wine- 
tavern Street. I could go no other place, be- 
cause my passage was all blocked up. 

5513. Then, when you went down -Winetavern 
Street did the crowd follow you? — Yes. A man 
came out of a hall and came up to me and quite 
coolly hit me with a porter bottle. He struck the 
point of my helmet, and knocked it off. The 
blow doubled it up, the helmet, at the corner. 

5514. He hit you with a porter bottle on the 
point of the helmet? — Yes. 

5515. So severely that he doubled -it up, and 
the plated binding came off? — Yes. 

5516. Where did He strike on? — On the hand. 

5517. Did he cut you?— Yes, sir, on the hand, 
but not on the head. 

5518. Did you know that man ? — I didn’t know 
that man then. I arrested him. 

5519. And was there at that time in Wine- 
tavern Street a large hostile mob? — Yes, there 
were five hundred following me down to Christ- 
church Place. 

5520. And did you succeed in arresting this 
man that came out of the hall and struck you? — 
Yes. 

5521. And were you alone taking the prisoner 
to the barrack? — Yes, with 132 A. 

U 2 
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5522. Was he resisting? — Yes. 

5523. Did he join you in Winetavern Street? — 
Yes. 

5524. And with the assistance of 132A you took 
the prisoner to the barrack? — The tram passed 
along Wood Quay with Inspector Clifford on it. 

5525. That is the Hatch Street and Kings- 
bridge tram ? — Yes. 

5526. And Inspector Clifford was on it?— Yes. 

5527. And did they come down and go to your 
assistance? — Yes. 

5528. And at that time were the crowd fol- 
lowing? — Yes; I was on the ground at the time. 

5529. What put you on the ground ? — When the 
man flung the two bottles, I had to draw my 


baton and strike him, and he came .over to me 
and butted me, and the result of the butting was 
that it knocked me down. 

5530. And did he kick you? — Oh, he didn’t 
kick me at that time. I struck him between the 
shoulders, and he caught me again and he pulled 
me down on top of him. 

5530a. And the result was that the. two. of 
you were on the ground?: — Yes. 

5531. And you took him to the bridewell? — 
Yes. 

5532. And you then charged him? — Yes. 

5533. Was he tried? — Yes. 

5533a. And convicted? — Yes. 

5534. And what did he get.? — He got two 
months. 


Constable Briggane, R.I.C., 

5535. You are a member of the R.I.C. troop? 
— Yes. 

5536. At 5.30 on this Sunday did you with six 
other troopers go from Sackville Street to Thomas 
Street ? — Yes, sir. 

5537. What way did you eo ? — We came back 
up to Dame Street — up to the corner of George’s 
Street, and we met Mr. Harrel there. He 
ordered the party to be divided — one party to go 
to Aungier Street and the other to James’s Street. 
We proceeded to James’s Street. 

5538. Did. your party go to James’s Street? — 
Yes. There were six with me. 

5539. Who was in charge of your party? — Ser- 
geant Kenny of the R.I.C. 

5540. Did anything happen to your troop in 
High Street ? — As we came on to High Street 
there was a party of people there, mostly com- 
posed of men and boys and some girls. They 
threw volley after volley of stones at ourselves 
and the horses, but when we approached them 
they ran down the side street that is there. 

5541. Did you see a hole in the tram line at. 
Webb’s corner? — Yes. The cover was taken off 
the man-hole. 

5542. Did you see any attempt to tear up the 
setts there ? — Yes. 

5543. Was it practically plain that some of the 
setts had been removed? — Yes. 

5544. Was that tram held up by the crowd? — 
Yes, it was at this time. 

5545. On your way up Thomas Street were 
there any stones thrown? — Yes, several missiles 
were thrown from the houses. 

5546. What do you call missiles? — Bottles, jam 
pots and stones, and what appeared to me to be 
bricks. 

5547. From the upper windows of the houses? 
— Yes. 

5548. Do you know a place called St. 
Catherine’s Church? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

5549. Were you attacked again there? — Yes; 
we were attacked at that place, too. 

5550. Whereabouts is St. Catherine’s Church ? 
— It is not far from Francis Street. 

5551. On your way back, did you see anything 
done to Constable Costelloe ? — Yes ; we were 
formed up at Francis Street corner, and stones 
and bottles were thrown out of the windows of 
two houses there. Constable Costelloe was hit 
with a brick. The brick hit against his baton 
and went all over his face — it broke into his face. 

5552. Was he a trooper? — Yes. 

5553. Where did that brick come frofn ? — From 
the windows of one of the houses. 

5554. When you were going back to the Castle 
about the same time, was one of the horses 
struck? — Yes, there was one of the horses struck 
from behind also. 

5555. Was that from a window ? — No, from 
some individual in the street. 

5556. How long were you out there as one of 
the troop? — We were in James’s Street, High 
Street, and Kilmainham from a quarter past five 
until a quarter past seven. 

5557. And during all that time, as you moved 
upwards and back, was there at various points 
along the route disorderly crowds ? — Yes, all 
through James’s Street and High Street. 

5557a. Were they a dangerous crowd? — Yes. 

5558. Wlere they constantly throwing bricks 
and bottles? — Yes. 

5559. Whereabouts was it — was it from the win- 
dows? — High Street and Francis Street were 
principally where the bottles were thrown from. 

5560. Mr. Henry, k.c.: — Were there many 
bottles thrown by people in the street as distinct 
from the windows of the houses ? — Not so much 
from the street. 

5561. Principally from the houses ?— Principally 
from the houses. 


Mounted Constable Stafford, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


5562. Were you on duty in Sackville Street on 
Sunday, 31st August ? — Yes, sir. 

5563. What time did you leave Sackville Street? 
— At about five o’clock. 

5564. Are you a trooper in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? — Yes. 

5565. In consequence of orders you got, did 
you go to Thomas Street ? — Yes. 

5566. When you got there, was a tram being 
held up there? — Yes. 

5567. What part of the street was the tram 
being held up in ? — It was near James’s Street. 


5568. Was there a big crowd? — Three or four 
hundred people. 

5569. Was the tram broken? — The tram was 
all smashed. 

5570. Which way was the tram going? — It was 
proceeding to Inchicore. 

5571. Now, when you got up there, was the crowd 
very disorderly and riotous. I— Yes. 

5572. How many police were there — four ordinary 
D.M.P. and R.I.C. men ? — Five or six apart from 
the troop. 
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5573. were they trying to keep the crowd at bay ? — 
Yes. 

5574. Did you disperse that crowd •? — Yes. 

5575. How did you manage. to disperse the crowd ? 

We galloped along the side of the -tram — the tram 

was stationary. It could not get away. 

5576. Did you drive the. crowd back bv a sort of 
quick movement ? — Yes. 

5577. How many troopers were there ? — Seven. 

5578. Was the driver of the’ tram eventually able 
to < r et the tram to Kilmainham by virtue of the pro- 
tection of the troopers ?^-Yes. 

5579. Had you to walk along the whole time?— 
Yes, out in front. 

5580. Did the crowd the whole way along resist the 
progress of the tram ?— Yes. 

5581. Did that continue from Thomas Street to 
Kilmainham Yes. 

5582. Did the other police who were in James’s 
Street when you arrived there remain behind ? — 
Some of them came along. 

5583. The troop then took charge of the tram ?— 
Yes. 

5584. Did you see the crowd in the street throwing 
any missiles ? — They threw stones, bottles, and bricks 
both from the street and from the windows. 

5585. Did you see one of your troop being hit ? — 
I saw a D.M.P. trooper hit. 

5586. What is his name ? — I don’t know his 
name— I don’t know if it is Corrigan. 

5587. Where was he hit ? — On the helmet with a 
bottle from a 1 window just over him. 

5588. I suppose that tram you escorted back to 
Inchicore was on the sick list for some time ?— Yes, 
it was all smashed up. • 

5589. It was about half past five when you started 
to go from James’s Street ? — Yes. 

5590. How long did it take you to get to Inchicore ? 
—An hour, I am sure, oi' more. 

5591. Did you return to Inchicore ? — I only went 
to Kilmainham. It took us that long to get' to 
Kilmainham. 

5592. An ■ hour to Kilmainham from Thomas 
Street ? — Yes. We came back to James’s Street 
again. We left the tram there and got an infantry 
escort to look after it. 

5593. When you came to Kilmainham there was 
an infantry escort from the R.I.C., and they took 
charge of the tram to Inchicore ?— Yes. 


5594. Was that party in charge of Head Constable 
Manning ? — Yes, some of them. 

5595. You returned then into Dublin ?— Yes.- 

5596. Did you bring another tram into Dublin ?— - 
Yes, we were behind it. There were stones thrown 
at it too. 

5597. Did you follow that tram the whole way into 
College Green ? — No, we didn’t go all the way. We 
came as far as Francis Street. '' They were pulling up 
the tram lines at Webb’s corner. 

5598. Had they ripped up much of the tram line ?— 
They hadn’t much of it ripped up. They had a little 
manhole opened that was down in the centre, and a 
little part bf the railing up. 

5599. Did you remain in Francis Street for some 
time ? — We remained for about a half an hour. 

5600. And during that time you were there, was 

there a large crowd in the street ? — There was a 
crowd of three or four hundred people in Francis 
Street. ’ 

5601. How many men were there besides your own 
troop of four ?— There were seven troopers, and 
Head Constable Manning and his party, came on. 

5602. With his .party of forty that, came from the 
Depot ? — Yes. 

5603. When they came the crowd were dispersed ? 
— The crowd were rushing down Francis Street- 
down towards the tram lines. Head Constable Man- 
ning drove them back as far as he could. He could 
not drive them very far,, because the. crowd, was. too 
big. But he took them off the tram line. 

5604. By driving them into the side streets as well 
as he could ? — Yes. 

5605. flow long did it - continue ?— Until about a 
quarter past seven. The troop remained behind. 

5606. Were you yourself struck ?— No ; I was not 
struck. 

5607. Mr. Henry, k.c.— When you got the tram, 
as far as Kilmainham had the crowd dispersed then ? — 
Oh, yes. 

5608. : And you handed it then over to some non- 
mounted Constabulary ?— -Yes. 

5609. At a quarter past seven when you left 
James’s Street had matters become comparatively 
quiet ?— ' Yes. 

5610. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Had they stopped running 
the trams ? — The trams were stopped then. At 
about a quarter past seven the trams were stopped: 


Head Constable Manning, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


5611. You are a Head Constable at the Royal 
Irish Constabluary Depot ? — Yes. 

5612. You remember the evening of the 31st 
August ? — I do. 

5613. Did you leave the Depot at about six o’clock 
in charge of thirty-four men ? — I did. 

5614. And did you go to Cornmarket ?— Yes. 

5615. On your way did you see a troop of six 
mounted police ? — I did. 

5616. In Thomas Street? — I think it might be 
near the junction of James’s Street and Thomas 
Street. 

5617. Did they report to you that there was bad 
work in Cornmarket ?— They did. 

5618. Did you tell them to get to Cornmarket ? — 
I told them to gallop on and that I would be after 
them as quick as I could. I went after them. 

5619. Did you divide your party ? — I saw a crowd 
of about a hundred of a disorderly class of people at 
the corner of Meath Street. I divided my force 
there, and I gave seventeen or sixteen men to Sergeant 
Looney and left them there. I went on with the 
rest to Cornmarket. 

5620. Did you notice all along the street, on both 
sides — the side walks and the door ways — anything 


peculiar about the people ?— 1 The sides of the street 
were filled with people. They were evidently waiting 
for something to turn up. They were waiting for 
adventure. They were jeering and shouting and 
groaning at us as we went along the centre of the 
street. 

5621. When you arrived at Cornmarket did you 
find Francis Street full of people ? — Francis Street 
was full up of people practically. 

5622. This would be shortly after six? — About 
twenty-five or half past six. 

5623. How many people would you say congregated 
in Francis Street ?— About seven hundred or eight 
hundred people — possibly a thousand. 

5624. As you approached there -with your body 
of police was there anything done to the police by 
that crowd ? —Stones were thrown. They ricochetted 
along the street where we were standing. 

5625. Did you see an attempt had been made 
there to tear up the tram lines ?— Yes. 

5626. Whereabouts was that ? — That was at Corn- 
market where Francis Street joins. 

5627. Did you see where an iron cap about a foot 
square had been removed from the tram rails 1 — 
Yes ; I saw that one of the paving setts aad been 
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removed and taken away, altogether, leaving a hole 
in the street. 

5628. Was that, dangerous to traffic ?— It was. very 
dangerous, to horse traffic. 

5629. Would it be dangerous to the troopers ? — . 
It would pull a hoof off a horse and kill him. 

5630. Did you get it temporarily repaired ? — Yes. 

5631. While they were temporarily repairing . it 

were stones thrown ? — Yes. v ; 

5632. Did you take some men and go . on as far 
as Christ Church ? — I did. 

5633. Approaching that place were there showers 
of stones thrown from the windows ? — There were. 

5634. Did you return then to Franois Street 
corner? — I did. As we came along. a lot of stones 
were thrown. 

5635. Thrown from the windows and corners of 
by-streets ? — Yes. I saw the fall of the stones 
rather than their start. 

5636. Were you afraid, and did you detach a 
sergeant and five or six men and scatter the crowd ? — 
I saw a crowd at the corner of St. Augustine Street 
and I gave the command to draw batons. I said 
to the sergeant— “ Rush and scatter that crowd at 
the corner.” They took to their heels, and rushed 
off down towards the Liffey— Goodness knows where. 
I could not say where' they went to. 

5637. Did you put back the crowd as far as the 

Catholic Church in Francis Street ? — Yes. I put 

the men in line. I said to the crowd : — “ You must 
get back out of here. If I see any more rowdyism I 
will use the force I have, and you will get hurt,” 
The crowd became so dense at the Catholic Church 
that we could not go any further with them. 

5638. Did they throw stones from the neighbour- 
hood of the 'church ? — Yes. 

5639. Were they sheltering themselves behind the 
church ? — No ; the streets were full of people. 

5640. Did you see bricks at that time thrown ?— 
I saw half-a-brick or portion of one thrown. 

5641. Did you see any class of earthenware things 
being. thrown from the windows? — No; I did not, 
but a lot of stones came .down on us after leading 
the crowd up to the Roman Catholic church. 

5642. Did you notice anything peculiar about the 
top windows in Francis Street ? — As far as I could see 
every window was full of men with bronzed faces— 
members of the working classes, and they were 
shouting and yelling down on us. 

5643. Do you remember reaching a place called 
New Row ? — I think that is the same as St. Augustine 
Street. At the time the map was made I think it 
was called New Row. 

5644. Subsequently, did you . go with one man to 
see how the party at Meath Street were getting on ? — 
Yes ; I , took a sergeant with me. 

5645. Were you stoned on the way there ? — I was. 
The stones thrown at me there were single ones, 
that had went on hopping alongside of us. 

5646. Do you remember about half -past eight 
o’clock that night ? — Yes. 

5647. A woman coming to- you and representing 
to you that she was the wife of a tram man who had 
remained faithful to the Tram Company ? — Yes ; I 
do. 

5648. Did she report that her house in Pimlico was 
surrounded by a gang of rowdies ?^-She did. 

5649 Did she say that she was afraid of them -?-'— 
Yes. She told me they. had nearly killed her husband. 

5650. You believed her story ? — Certainly, I did. 

5651. And did you send a sergeant , and four men 
to follow her to the house ?— I did., . 

5652. You detached these from the general bodv ? 
— From my own body in Francis Street. 

5653. The moment that these four separated, did 
you see any people following them ?— It was the 
same as if - you let out the hare for the hounds. The 


people from both sides of Thomas Street made a 
rush or them. 

5654. And did > you, having regard to .-.what; you 
saw, did you yourself with four men follow that crowd 
— Yes; that, was as much as. I could spare, because 
I would weaken the parties behind if I took any more, 
and I followed the sergeant. 

5655. When the crowd in front of yon found, you 
were following, them ? — The sergeant went into the 
first street on the left. The crowd followed and 
halted, and portion went on further on down Thomas 
Street. I followed that crowd. 

5656. Did you enter Pimlico ? — Yes ; following 
that crowd. 

5657. You went a different- way ? — I was guided 
by the crowd. I followed the crowd. 

5658. When you entered Pimlico where the sup- 
posed attack was going on, did you find the street 
very: empty ? — Yes; the street was empty, except 
for the police. 

5659. Were you greeted with stones from the 
windows ? — Yes, and more than stones — glass or 
earthenware. 

5660. Is it perfectly plain and manifest that that 
was a regular trap to get people into that street ? — 
I would hardly say it was. 

5661. Was her house attacked ? — I made inquiries 
since, and found she was the wife of a loyal tramway 
man. 

5662? Mr. Henry, k.c. — S he was honest in her 
statement ? — She was, sir. I made inquiries since 
then, though I did not believe it at the time. I 
thought it was a trap when we were stoned. 

5663. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Did you get a stroke 
of a stone on the leg? — Yes ; I got a stroke of a 
stone in Pimlico on the leg. It wasn’t much, 
though. It did not disable me in any way. 

5664. Did the sergeant inform you that the 
woman had disappeared? — Yes; and that he had 
been nearly killed with stones. 

5665. Were the whole party of you then stoned 
by the people in the windows ? — Yes. A regular 
hail of stones came on us there. It was getting a 
bit- dark, and a regular shower of stones came on 
us. There w'ere some men behind us, but it was 
too dark to see what they were doing, but they 
were doing something. 

5666. On your return from Pimlico, were you 
stoned from the windows ?— We were. 

5667. At about half-past ten that night did 
you get word to report yourself at Chancery Lane 
Barracks ?— Yes. 

5668. After collecting your forces, had you 
moved a short distance when something happened 
to you? — As soon as I got up Sergeant Looney, 
with his force from Meath Street, I turned 
the men up High Street, We did not go more 
than 40 or 50 yards when- we got a terrible attack 
of stones. 

5669. From where? — From behind us. 

5670. Mr. Brown, K.c.— Where was that? — 
That would be in Cornmarket. 

5671. Mr. Powell, k.c. — That was the worst 
of all ? — It was the worst attack of stones I ever 
experienced since I joined the police. 

5672. About how long are you in the police?— 
Thirty -three years. 

5673. How many people were in that crowd? — 
That I could not tell you. There must have been 
over a thousand in the crowd. 

5674. Where did they get the stones — must 
they have brought them with them ? : — They must 
have brought them with them, because they would 
not have time to lift those that were thrown on 
previous ocbasions. 

5675. From a previous stoning of the • police. 
There were numbers of loose stones on the street? 
—Yes. 
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5676. These people did not give themselves time 
to pick up these stones? — No. The , moment wfe 
got into the street this fusilade came, on top of us. 
The police went for them, but the crowd, took to 
their heels, and took security in flight. They 
went down St. Augustine Street. When the 
crowd cleared away, I recalled the police by the 
sound of my whistle.. 

5677. Did you get a bad blow on your left shin 
bone? — Yes. I got a stroke of a stone on the left 
shin bone. 

5678. I believe you were non-effective fox eleven 
days? — I was. 

5679. You had to go to the Adelaide Hospital 
to get the wound dressed? — Yes. The Inspector 
very kindly .sent me to the Adelaide Hospital, 
where the wound was dressed. 

5680. Have you any doubt in the World that 
there was an organised plan made to attack the 
police that night?— I have hardly a bit; of doubt 
about it. I arrived at that conclusion when I 
went' into Pimlico. The moment we went into 
it we were attacked. It must have been from the 
windows. 

5681. Have you any doubt, in the world that 
the ammunition, in the shape of stones and other 
weapons, had been stored in these houses for the 
purpose of attacking the police ?— Judging by the 
amount we got there must have been a store. 

5682. Plenty of stones came from the top 
windows? — I think so. 

5683. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You had 34 men with 
you ? — Yes. 

5684. Take, for instance, your first experience, 
when you went there first, in Francis Street and 
that district, did your men ever draw their 
batons?— When we went to Francis Street we 
drew the batons, when I was there about five 01 - 
six minutes. 

5685. Did you direct them to do so?— Yes, and 
(hen I detached a sergeant and four or. five men 
to clear the street. 

5686. Was the order to draw batons given or 
was there any, use of them before you detached 
the sergeant?— No; no use of the batons at all. I 
said to the sergeant, “Rush and clear the 
corner.” 


5687. The, sergeant and those 4 men had their 
batons drawn?— Yes., 

5688:. Did!, they use them? — I don’t believe 
they did, because the. crowd went away.,, 

5689. But they, started with the determina- 
tion to use them ?— Yes. , , ,. 

5690. That was. your order?— Yes; the next 
time I drew the .batons was the last time on 
leaving for Chancery Dane in the evening, after 
10 o’clock. 

5691. Had you ever directed your men after 
that time to draw, their, batons again ? — T did 
so when we went to Pimlico. I said to “ go 
for these fellows and. draw your batons.” We 
ran after them and I drew my own baton. It 
was a regular fox hunt about the street. 

5692. How many men had you in. that charge 
at Pimlico ? — I would say 10 men. 

5693. All with batons? — Yes; the -people were 

running in every direction. 

5694. Did the -police overtake any of them? 
— D don’t believe they did.' 

5695. Did you see anyone batoned ?— No. 

5696. In the. evening was there another baton- 
charge before you went to. Chancery. Lane?- — 
Yes ; when I was leaving the place altogether. 

5697. How in any were .engaged in that?: — 40; 
because the force was augmented. 

5698. What part of the street was it that 

the charge took place ?—Cornmarket ; • in front 
of Webb’s. , . 

5699. Did you,- see that charge ? — I did 

5700. How far did .the, men charge ? — They 
fell back until they got to the junction of the 
three streets — Francis Street, Thomas Street, 
and St. Augustine Street. That charge would 
have lasted something about- a minute when I 
sounded my whistle to recall the police. 

5701. Did they obey the whistle? — At once. 

5702. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Had they reached 
the crowd ?— I think not. At the time I gave 
the order the, crowd were 40 yards from us. 

5703. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you see anyone 
knocked down or struck? — No. 

5704. Did the crowd, in all cases, fly before 
them? — Yes; they did, and as soo.i as I got 
the crowd on the move and had them scattered 
I stopped the police. 


Sergeant Costello, D.M.P. (18 A), examined by Mr, Atkinson, 


—Yes 5 Y ° U ^ a member of tbe D.M.P. troop ? 

d 706. And had you been on duty on Sunday, 
Jlst_ August, in Sackville Street?— Yes. 

»/07. Did you afterwards go to Thomas Street? 
* es; we went to Thomas Street between five 
au « six o clock. 

5708. You took with you six others of the 
woop ! — Yes. 

a7 ? 9 .; When y° u arrived in High Street will 
tl U 9 a S wbab ^ le condition of things was there 
wien/— Stones were thrown, all classes of stones, 
ve were pelted the whole way. 

5/ it) Can you say what class of stones?— We 
ere pelted with stones and bottles from the win- 
uows and side streets. 

S^-Was there a large crowd in High Street 
ien.— Yes; it dispersed as we went up. There 
va S a large crowd in Francis Street, at the cor- 
, Francis Street and Thomas Street, They 
57 io°^£i Francis Street aud Au g us fine Street. 

‘ T When y° u arrived at that point did you 
^ ramcar being held up ? — Yes. 

iramcar ?^Ye tliere & large crowd around the 


5714. Was the tramcar itself damaged?— The 
tram was all broken. The windows were broken. 

5715. Was that car going to Kilmaiiiham and 
Inchicore? — No; it was going back to the City. 
The tram going to Inchicore was up in Thomas 
Street. 

5716. Was there another tramcar in High 
Street?— Yes. 

5717. And was that tramcar able to proceed to 
the City? — It proceeded to the City. 

5718. There was one also in Thomas Street? 

Yes; it was held up there. 

5719. The tramcar in Thomas Street was being 
held up ? — Yes. 

5720. By a large crowd of people ?— Yes, about 
300 or 400 people were putting stones into it and 
through it. 

5721. And that tramcar was wrecked ?— Yes • 
the tram was all broken up; all the glass was 
broken. 

5722. Were there any passengers in the tram- 
car? — No; they could not stop in the car. 

5723. When you got there how many’ police 
were there to save the tramcar as against that 
crowd ? — About six police. 
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5724 Could you say of what dimensions the 5743. How many would there be?— Fully 500 
crowd was?— Between 300 and 400 people. people were there. 

5725. Were they throwing missiles and attack'- 5744. Were you there with six or seven men 
ing the police?— They were throwing missiles— alone until' the time that Head Constable Man- 
stones, bottles and everything they could get. ning and his party arrived? Yes. 

They ran away from us, going into the side streets. 5745. Wlien they, got up, did you keep dis- 
We would charge down- the street; they were persihg' the crowd?— We kept dispersing the 

coming up to attack the tram again. crowd, but they ran into the hall-ways, and we 

5726. You had to charge the crowd to make a could not follow them. They also ran into the 


way for the tramcar to move oh?- — Not to make 
way for the tram, but to make our way to the 
tram. 

5727. And whilst you were there the tram-car 
could not go on? — It could not. 

5728. Did you escort that tramcar to Kilmaiil- 
ham? — Yes. 

5729. Did the crowd follow you along Thomas 
Street towards Kilmainham? — Yes, but ’the 
tram went too quick for the crowd, and they could 
not follow us. 

5730. How long did it take to get to James’s 
Street and Kilmainham ? — About ten minutes. 

5731. Whilst the tram was kept going, did you 
charge to keep off the crowd ? — Yes. 

5732. Did you return along the tram line? — 
On the return journey the crowd turned up 
Francis Street, and we went on to Cornmarket. 

5733. Where were you ?— We left the tram at 
Kilmainham, and made the return journey along 
the tram line. 

5734. And where did you come to next?— To 
Webb’s corner in Cornmarket. 

5735. Were there then some R.I.C. men there? 
— The R.I.C. men arrived a few minutes after 
that. 

5736. Head Constable Manning and his party 
from the Depot?— Yes. 

5737. Did you see any of your troop, or any 
of the constables who were escorting this tram- 
car hit ?— The horses -were hit. 

5738. Were you yourself, or was your horse hit ? 
— No, I was not hit; I had a baton drawn, and 
a brick was thrown and came to hit me in the face. 
I put my baton up to meet the brick, and it 
broke and struck me in the face, though not very 
heavily.. The brick broke away on the baton. 

5739. A brick was thrown at you, and you 
raised your baton, and the brick splintered, and 
some of it hit you in the face ? — Yes. 

5740. After you left the tram at Kilmainham, 
and came back to Webb’s corner, did you remain 
at that corner? — We remained about .twenty 
minutes, and Head Constable Manning and the 
R.I.C, party meantime arrived. 

5741. Was there still a big crowd in Thomas 
Street? — They dispersed from Thomas Street into 
Francis Street and Augustine Street. 

5742. ‘Were they in Francis Street and Augus- 
tine .Street ? — Yes. 


Sergeant Daly, R.I.C., 

5765. Are you attached to the R.I.C. Depot? 
— Yes. 

5766. And did you leave the Depot that Sun- 
day evening about six o’clock ? — Yes. 

5767. Were you with Head Constable Man- 
ning and his party? — I was. 

- 5768. Do you remember when you came to 
James’s Street corner, were half of the party 
left at James’s Street corner? — At Meath Street 
corner,: and the other half went down to the 
Cornmarket. 

5769.. Were you . with the half who went on 
to the Cornmarket ?— Yes. 


side streets. 

5746. You kept the main street clear? — Yes. 

5747. When they had to disperse from the main 
street, did they run into the byways and halls?— 
Yes. 

5748 ■ After Head Constable Manning and his 
men arrived, did you go to the Castle ? — I stopped 
about fifteen minutes with them, and then went 
to the Castle. 

5749. Head. Constable Manning then took 
charge of the venue in Thomas Street? — Yes. 

5750. And you went down to the Castle by way 
of Lord Edward Street? — Yes. 

5751. What happened there? — We were at- 
tacked by a crowd there. They were inside the 
hoarding" at that place, and they pelted stones at 
us from inside the hoarding. 

5752. Which side of the street is that? — On 
the right-hand side coming from Thomas Street. 

5753. Was there a crowd of people behind 
that hoarding? — Yes. 

5754. Coming past that hoarding were they 
throwing missiles at you ?- — Yes ; throwing stones 
and bottles. 

5755. And did that continue until you came 
down to Cork Hill ? — Yes. 

5756. Then you went into the Castle? — Yes. 

5757. Was that a dangerous and riotous crowd 
which you encountered both in Thomas Street 
and High Street and afterwards on the way 
back? — I do not believe it could be worse. 

5758. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many troopers 
were with you ? — Seven troopers altogether. 

5759. Were they all armed with batons? — Yes. 

5760. How often did you use your batons that 
night? — We could not get near enough. We 
did not get near enough to use them. We were 
charging up and down the street keeping the 
crowd from the tram line and they kept clear- 
ing away in front of us. 

5761. Did the crowd fly before you?— Yes, 
they flew before us and ran into the hallways 
and side streets. 

5762. How long were you on duty in that way 
altogether? — In the Cornmarket from about five 
until seven o’clock — about two hours. 

5763. Were these disturbances going on most 
of the time? — Yes; the whole time. 

5764. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did any of the 
troopers, so far as you could see, strike anyone 
that evening? — No, they did not. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

5770. What was going on at Meath Street 
corner when you got there? — There was a large 
crowd there and some stones were thrown from 
Francis Street. 

5771. What was about the size of the crowd 
at Meath Street corner? — -Do you mean the 
Cornmarket? 

5772. Where you divided your force? — I 
should say about 200 or 300 at Meath Street. 

5773. And you proceeded on through Thomas 
Street? — Yes. 

5774. When you got to Webb’s corner did 
you notice anything on the tram line? — Yes. 
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1 saw an iron plate which had been removed from 
the points, and some pavin'- stones had been re- 
moved also, and some bricks had been thrown 
about, and the tram track had been spiked by a 
stone. I took it out and put the iron plate in 
its place again. 

5775. The points were spiked with a stone on 
the tram line? — Yes. 

5776. And would that cause the tram to be 
put off the line ?— I believe it would. 

5777. Further down, near the Church, did 
you see a crowd of a couple of hundred? — Yes, 
about a couple of hundred. 

5778. What did they do? — They were throw- 
ing stones. 

5779. At the police? — Yes. 

5780. Were they dispersed? — Yes. Head 

Constable Manning and party cleared them off. 
The party cleared them away, but at that time 
there was no charge. 

5781. What was the crowd doing before it 
was dispersed ? — They 1 were throwing stones, 
cheering, and boohing. 

5782. About 10 o’clock that night were you 
joined by a party which had been previously 
left at Meath Street? — Yes. 

5783. And after that did you start for 
Chancery Lane Police Station ? — Yes. 

5784. What was the size of the crowd there? 
— There was a crowd at the corner of Francis 
Street. 

5785. How many were in that crowd? — Thei-e 
would be about 200 there then. 

5786. Hid that crowd do anything to your 
party? — Yes; when we got some distance down 
Francis Street a shower of stones came after us. 
T was in that body, and Head Constable Man- 
ning gave the order “ About turn, draw your 
batons, charge.” I was in the front, and we 
charged up Francis Street. In Francis Street 
a flower pot which was thrown at me struck and 
part of it broke at my feet. They threw 
stones at us from the windows. After we got 
about 50 yards we were called back by a whistle 
from Head Constable Manning. 

5787. What street were you in from the houses 
of which stones and bottles were thrown ? — Fran- 
cis Street. 

5788. Are they tenement houses? — I believe 
they are. 

5789. Was a large quantity of stones thrown 
tkeve? — A large quantity. 

5790. How long were you on duty in the 
locality of Francis Street afterwards that night? 
—We arrived about 6.30, and it was about a 
quarter to ten when we left. 

5791. During all that time was there serious 
noting going on?— Up to about half-past seven 
o clock it was very noisy, and then they calmed 
clown a bit, and before leaving, at about 10 o’clock, 
they had moved the women and children from 


the corners of the streets, because they knew we 
were going to leave. 

5792. Was it very serious rioting ? — It was very 
bad. 

5793. W’ere the police in danger?— Yes; several 
were struck with stones. 

5794. Did you see several of the police struck? 
—Yes. 

5795. Both from the crowd in the street and 
window's of the houses? — Yes. from the crowd in 
the street and from the window's there were stones 
fired; and on leaving at 10 o’clock a shower of 
stones came after us. 

5796. Was there a charge then? — Yes ; we 
charged back that time up Francis Street, and a 
portion went a short distance in Thomas Street. 

5797. Was the crowd moving from one place to 
another to where the police were ? — Wherever the 
police would go they would move. When we 
moved them from Cornmarket and the main street 
they went to Russell Street and Francis Street 

5798. Was there constant trouble during that 
time from half-past seven o’clock in that locality; 
was there a constant stream of assaults upon the 
police with stones? — Yes; there were occasionally 
stones flying at the police from time to time. We 
would see a stone come and not know from what 
quarter it came. The stones came from laneways 
and w’indows. 

5799. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Who was in charge of 
your party? — Head-Constable Manning. 

5800. He had some 34 men with him ? — Yes. 

5801. And during that evening I think you said 
stones were coming at the police from the crowd 
in the street? — Yes, at 10 o’clock. 

5802. They were not coming so much from the 
houses at that time ? — No; but when we went back 
into Francis Street stones came from the windows. 

5803. When you moved up Francis Street the 
stones came from the windows ? — There were some 
stones thrown upon our return after 10 o’clock. 
The crowd followed, us from Francis Street, but 
we partly out of range from them, and the stones 
had no effect upon us. 

5804. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W ere you with Head- 
Constable Manning all the time that. day? — No; 
lie left with another sergeant, and I remained 
with the party in Thomas Street. 

5805. And you were there when he came back? 
— Yes. 

5806. When the baton charge was ordered after 
he came back, did you take part in it? — Yes. 
Head-Constable Manning told us to draw batons, 
and pointed out about half-a-dozen to make the 
charge into Francis Street and Augustine Street. 
There was a small crowd there. These six men 
charged, but they got into the houses, and then 
the police returned . 

5807. Did you see anyone actually struck with 
a baton at that time? — No; we could not get near 
enough to them. They had the start of us. 


Sergeant Madden, R.I.C.. 

e , ¥i 08 ; r You were 0116 of men of Head-Con- 
scaoie Manning’s party? — Yes. 

^fln 8A ‘ Y ° U came from the Depot?— Yes. 

5808b When he got to Thomas Street he broke 
«P ins force into two ? — Yes. 

5808c. Were you one of the force which was 
V,Rno Th A° raaS Street ? — No, I went on with him. 
Sain ^ nd Some rema ined behind?— Yes. 

^ w-i o wenfc with Head Constable Manning 
Street and Francis Street?— Yes. 
j • “ nd at Francis Street was there a large 
uowcl f — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

5812. Did you see the troopers there? — Yes. 

5813. With a large crowd in the street? — Yes 
there was a large crowd. 

5814. What was that crowd doing?— It was; 
throwing stones and boohing. 

5815 At that time were they a threatening 
and hostile crowd? — They were. 

5816. Were missiles being thrown at the 
police ? — -Yes. 

5817. From the street or from the’ houses or 
from both? — From both. 
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5818. Were .any of your party struck by the 
missiles that were thrown? — They were. 

5819. At that stage, can you make a fair esti- 
mate of what the number of the crowd would be ? 
—I should say there were about 300 or 400 people 
there. 

5820. Did Head Constable Manning give orders 
to draw batons? — He did. 

5821. And gave directions to charge and dis- 
perse the crowd? — Yes. 

5822. Were you one who charged the crowd? — 
No ; I did not take part in the charge. 

5823. A body of about six, I think, did?— Yes. 

5824. When the batons were drawn and the 
police charged, did the crowd fly away ? — They 
did. 

5825. And during this charge can you say how 
many persons were struck by batons ? — I saw no 
person struck with a baton. 

5826. How long did these six men remain 
away? — Only four or five minutes. 

5827. And then they rejoined your party 
again ? — Yes. 

5828. I believe you arrived about a quarter- 
past six or half-past six ? — About half-past six. 

5829. When you had dispersed the crowd, did 
they re-assemble again? — Yes, they re-assembled. 

5830. Where did they re-assemble ?— Near the 
same place. 

5831. How long was that after the first dis- 
persement ?— About ten minutes or so. 

5832. They came back in the same numbers? — 
They did. 

5833. Were they armed with ammunition? — 
They were armed with stones. 

5834. Did they use them? — They did. 

5835. And did you charge them again ?— No, 
they were not charged any more. That was the 
only baton charge. We went over and pushed 
them away from the corners. They crowded at 
nearly every corner. 

5836. You moved them away with your hands? 
— Yes. 

5837. Did they persist in coming there? — They 
would move a short distance and return again. 

5838. Did they do that continuously through- 
out the evening from half-past seven onwards?— 
Until half-past seven on until eight o’clock. 

5839. You remained on duty until about ten 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

5840. That was the only baton charge, the one 
you have just referred to, the only baton charge 
up to that time. Was only one charge made?— 
That was the only baton charge till when we were 
leaving. 

5841. I was coming to that. You dispersed 
the crowd in Thomas Street up to half-past seven 
or eight by simply moving them on with your 
hands ? — Yes. 

5842. When you were coming away about ten 
o’clock, had the women and children who had 
been on the street earlier in the evening gone 
away ? — There were no women or children in the 
street at that time. 

5843. Did the crowd re-assemble? — They as- 
sembled as we were moving towards Christ Church 
Cathedral from Francis Street. 


5844. Was that a large crowd? — Yes; they 
came out of the side streets, Francis Street and 
Augustine Street. 

5845. Did they assemble in some numbers?— 
They did. 

5846. Did they then throw stones?— As we had 
moved away about forty or fifty yards they threw 
stones after us. 

5847. Your backs were turned? — Yes. 

5848. Were they threatening and hostile?— 
Yes ; showers of stones were coming. 

5849. Was that the heaviest volley of stones 
that was thrown at you that night ? — I believe it 
was. 

5850. Did Head Constable Manning turn you 
round, and direct you to chax-ge with batons 
drawni ? — Yes, he gave us the order to draw 
batons. 

5851. Did you charge? — Yes, we charged up 
Francis Street. 

5852. Did the whole force charge? — The whole 
force charged. 

5853. Did you charge up Francis Street? — 
Yes, we all charged up Francis Street. 

5854. After your return, did you go anywhere 
else? — We went to Thomas Street. 

5855. In the charge up Francis Street, had 
you your batons drawn ? — Yes. 

5856. As you drew your batons and charged, did 
the crowd fly away?— Yes. We could not get 
near them. 

5857. You never got an opportunity of using 
your batons? — No. 

5858. You were not with the other party who 
went up Thomas Street? — No. 

5859. Have you a large experience of riots?— 
Yes, fair. 

5860. Was that a very severe riot, and an 
alarming one? — It was very severe. 

5861. Would you care to see one like it again? 
— I would not. 

5862. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How long were you in 
the district that night? — We arrived about half- 
past seven, and remained until ten o’clock. 

5863. Were any arrests made by your party? — 
No ; no arrests were made. 

5864. How was that? — We could not get near 
them. They threw stones and ran away. 

5865. They never held their ground when 
there was a baton charge? — No; they did not. 
We could not get near enough at all. 

5866. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were there women 
and children in the street ? — They were earlier in 
the evening. When we were leaving, at the time 
we had to make the baton charge, the women and 
children had cleared off the street. 

5867. What sort of crowd was it; what sort of 
people were they, ordinary workingmen? — All of 
the working classes and corner boys. 

5868. There is a distinction between those 
classes? — A good deal of them were of the corner- 
boy class who never worked, by appearance. 

5869. Mr. Atkinson. — Arising out of that, was 
the crowd comprised of the working classes and 
the corner boys ? — Yes, both. 

5870. They were mixed? — Yes. 


Sergeant Looney, R.I.C., 

5871. Mr. Powell, k.c.— Are you a Sergeant in the 
RT.C., stationed at the Depot ? — Yes. 

5872. And were you as far as I think, James’s Street 
or Meath Street — I don’t know which- — with Head 
Constable Manning and Sergeant Daly ? I was left 
at the corner of Meath Street in charge of 18 men, 
including 3 sergeants and myself. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

5873. In Meath Street, about 20 minutes to seven 
o’clock ? — Yes ; in or about that time. 

5874. Was there a crowd in Meath Street ? — There 
was, sir, forty or fifty yards from the corner of the 
street. This crowd was increasing in numbers. They 
were riotous, flinging bottles, stones, and bricks. 
I may add that they were stooping down to the 
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ground for the missiles. I concluded that they had 
taken the missiles from back yards of the houses. 

5875. Had they the stones and bricks ready on 
the street ? — Yes ; and they disposed of a great 
number of them. 

5876. How many police were with you that went 
to Meath Street ? — Eighteen. 

5877. What was the number, roughly speaking, 
of the crowd in that street ? — I should think there 
were about 200 throwing missiles. There were not 
so many at first. 

5878. They gathered strength as time went on ? — 
They did. 

5879. They threw bottles, stones and bricks ?— 
Yes ; I had a narrow escape. I dodged one missile 
which was thrown, and it struck the wall. The glass 
of bottles was crashing all around— mineral water 
bottles, and a great number of bricks were thrown. 

5880. Did they all come from the crowd on the road 
or were any thrown from houses ? — They all came 
from the road. I didn’t see any come from the 
houses at that time. 

5881. Did you give an order to your men to draw 
batons ? — Yes ; I said “ Draw batons, men,” and 
I at the same time drew mine, and gave orders to 
charge the crowd. It looked to me they were deter- 
mined to clear us off the street, they were so wicked. 

5882. At that time were you in a position of grave 
danger — you and the other police ? — Yes ; many 
peaceable passers-by were all in danger of being 
struck by missiles. 

5883. When you gave the order to charge the crowd 
did they run away ? — They disappeared like a flash 
into the houses, and anywhere they could go. Some 
of us went down side streets after them. I assembled 
my men at where we started with a blow of the whistle. 
We came back to where we started. We had bacons 
drawn all the time, thinking they would renew the 
attack, and so they did, but in a milder form, and there 
were not so many of them. I ordered ten men to 
disperse them, and I remained with the remainder of 
the party myself at the corner of Thomas Street. 

5884. How long were you there engaged in Meath 
Street with these rioters before they were finally 
dispersed out of it. ? — Not more than fifteen minutes 
(the whole time, but there were occasional missiles 
thrown — an odd bottle or brick now and again. 

5885. Where did you go to from Meath Street ?- — 
In the meantime, after the main rioters had been 
dispersed, occasional people would stand at the 
corner of the street. I said to them “ we have 
charged the crowd and this is a dangerous place to 
stand,” and they moved on. I saw a little boy 
picking up missiles off the street, and I spoke to him 
thinking they might be used against us. I asked 
him what he was doing, but he was only collecting 
them and putting them aside. 

5886. Were there plenty of bricks and stones in 
Meath Street ? — Yes ; and they were flung at us by 
the rioters. 


5887. They were loose on the street ? — Yes, after 
being thrown at us. 

5888. Is Meath Street a paved street ?— Yes. 

5889. And there are no loose stones, such as you 

have described, there ? — No. They had been torn 

off old buildings in the slums. 

5890. Are you able to tell the Commissioners 
whether the missiles you saw on the street after the 
riot was over were brought from a distance ? — They 
could be brought from the backyards of the houses 
adjoining. 

5891. But they were not on the street ? — No. 

5892. Did you afterwards join Head Constable 
Manning’s and Sergeant Daly’s party at 10.15 ? — 
Yes. When we had joined them — when we were 
assembled together — I ordered the men to take each 
side of the street in order that they might get as much 
shelter as possible. 

5893. Is Francis Street a side street off Thomas 
Street ? — Francis Street is a side street, and so is 
Meath Street. 

5894. You were going into Thomas Street ? — I 
was going right to Francis Street and Meath Street 
a side street off it, and the next side street to it is 
Francis Street. 

5895. As you went down you were attacked ? — 
Yes ; with bottles, but principally with stones and 
bricks. There were not so many bottles. I ordered 
the men “ about turn ” in order to get the crowd 
away, and it was in that way we got to the main 
party. 

5896. Where did you join Head Constable Man- 
ning ? — At the corner of Francis Street. 

5897. Were you yourself struck with a bottle ? — 
After leaving Francis Street, I was struck with a 
bottle. 

5898. After leaving Francis Street, on the way to 
Chancery Lane, you were struck ? — I was struck with 
the. fragment of a bottle on the leg. 

5899. Would you say the disorder and riot going 
on in that locality was bad ? — Yes, I certainly do say 
so. They were determined to clear us off the street 
altogether. It was really bad. Everybody was in 
danger. It was not sale for any people — any passers- 
by to be around the locality at all. The crowd was 
out of control altogether. 

5900. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you make any arrests 
in Meath Street ? — No, sir. As soon as we charged 
the crowd disappeared like a flash. 

5901. Did your party come in contact with the 
crowd in Meath Street ? — I don’t know. Some of 
the men ran faster than me. 

5902. Did you see any of the crowd batoned ? — 
No, but we were determined ’ to clear them off the 
place if they stayed there. 

5903. You didn’t see any of your men come up 
with them ? — I did not. 

Mr. A tkimon . — -That finishes Cornmarket, and 
I now propose to take up the Aungier Street riot. 


Nicholas Clery examined bv Mr. A tkinson, b.l. 


5904. Mr. Atkinson. — I believe you are an em- 
ploye of the Dublin United Tramway Company ? — 
Yes, sir. 

5905. And you were in their service in the month 
of August last ? — Yes. 

o906. You were not on strike ? — I am proud to say 
I am not. 

5907. And have not been ? — No. 

5908. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Are you a conductor or a 
driver ? — Both a conductor and a driver. 

5909. Mr. Atkinson. — And did you leave the 
Pillar for Palmerston Park about 5 o’clock on the 
31st August? — About 4.55. 

5909a. Who was your motorman ? — John Brennan. 


5910. I suppose all things went well with you ? — 
I am sorry to say they didn’t. 

5911. Where did they go wrong with you ? When 
we got to Stephen Street. 

5912. Had you passengers in your tram ? — I had, 

5913. On the top and inside ? — Yes, sir. 

5914. When you came to Stephen Street just at 
the end of George’s Street and the beginning of 
Aungier Street, is there an office of the Transport 
Workers’ Union ? — Yes. 

5915. "When you came there, was your tram at- 
tacked ? — At the George’s Street corner of it the 
motor man started his car, and when he came oppo- 

X 2 
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site tlie Transport Workers’ Hall in Aungier Street, 

I saw that the motor man was on the road. 

5916. Was there a crowd on the street ?— Indeed 
there was. 

5917. How many would you say? — Between 300 
and 400, anyway. 

5918. Did you get off your platform ?— Yes, to my 
grief. 

5919. Did you go to the assistance of your motor 
man ? — 1 was going to go, but I didn’t get the chance. 

5920. Was lie lying on the ground ?— He was, sir. 

5921 Were you going to his assistance ?— Yes. 

5922. When in the act of doing that, what hap- 
pened ? — I was struck from behind, and knocked 
down on the road. 

5923. Were the crowd very hostile ? — They were ; 
they could not be more so. 

5924. What were they doing ? — They kicked me 
for all 1 was worth. 

5925. Did they throw anything ? — They threw 
bottles, bricks, and stones and a large bucket. 

5926. A domestic bucket ?— Yes. 

5927. Was the glass of the tram broken ? — There 
was not a bit of glass left in the car at all. The 
■car was literally wrecked. 

5928. "What became of the poor unfortunate 
citizens in the inside and on the top of the tram ? — 
They made their escape. 

5929. They fled ?— Yes. 

5930. You were held and kicked while on the 
ground ? — I was. 

5931. At the time you got off the tram you carried 
vour little money pouch ?— Yes. 

5932. How much was in it ? — £2— some of my 
own money, and some of the company’s. 

5933. When you got up how much had you ?— 
4s. The rest was gone for luck. 

5934. You were taken to Mercer’s Hospital ? — No. 

I refused to go to hospital. The motorman had to 
be taken to hospital. . 

5935. You were invalided for some time ?— For 
three weeks and five days I was in bed. I have 
only worked three weeks since that time. I am on 
the sick list. 

5936. Since the 31st August by reason of the beating 
you got you have only worked three weeks since ? — 
That is so. 

5937 . At this time there were no policemen there $ — 


No. A policeman that came to the motor man’s 
assistance was beaten as well. 

5938. When they had you down did more than 
one kick you ? — They were all anxious as to who 
would kick me first. 

5939. Did they go for you ? — They could not have 
done more than they did. 

5940. Was your head cut ? — My lips were cut, a 
tooth was knocked out and my back was injured. 

I was blackened all over from head to foot. They 
could not have done more to me than they did 
anyway. 

5941. Did you abandon the tram ? — I refused to 
do that. 

5942. You stood your ground ? — I did, sir. 

5943. You had no police assistance at all ? — Not 
for some time. 

5944. How long were you there alone holding your 
own against the crowd before the police came ? — 
About a quartei of an hour. A troop appeared then, 
and when they appeared the crowd disappeared. 

5945. I believe when you got the police escort you 
were able to take the tram away ? — There was no 
danger then for me. 

5946. If the police had not come what would 
have happened to you ? — I would be in Glasnevin. 

5947. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What was the size, of the 
crowd ? — 300 or 400. 

5948. About how many men were occupied in 
kicking you while on the ground ? — I could not give 
an estimate of that. 1 was practically senseless at 
first. I was kicked from the Transport Hall to 
Fade Street. 

5949. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is the Transport 
Hall ? — It is beside Hodgins the butchers — two doors 
from that shop 

5950. Near the corner of George’s Street ? — Yes. 

5951. Mr. Atkinson. — Just above Stephen’s Street? 
- — Yes. The car was stoned, and the motorman 
was pulled off the car. The brake was let off and 
the car was let down the hill. 

5952. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You were lacked along 
the street ? — Yes, from the Transport Hall to Fade 
Street. 

5953. Mi. Brown, k.c. — At the corner of the new 
market ? — Yes ; the street before you come to the 
new market. 


John Brennan^ examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


5954. Mr. Powell. — John Brennan, are you a motor- 
man in the employment of the Tramway Company ? — 
Yes. 

5955. Did you leave Nelson’s Pillar on August 31st 
driving tramcar 38 ? — Yes. 

5956. The last witness was your conductor ? — Yes. 

5957. Do you remember at five minutes to five 
o’clock or thereabouts passing the Transport Workers’ 
Hall at Aungier Street ? — At five o’clock I passed 
the hall. 

5958. The Transport Workers’ Hall at Aungier 
Street ? — Yes. 

5959. As you passed that hall did you see two men 
coming off the path ? — Yes. I had not come up to 
it, but when near it two men came up with sticks. 
One of them struck me on the back of the hand and 
said, “ here is a bloody scab coming now.” I got 
down to see if I could see a policeman. He ran 
down Stephen’s Street. I got on the ground, and 
another man gave me a blow with a stick and split 
my nose. 

5960. Had you seen these two men together ? — 
One before ; and the other a few yards off. 

5961. Was there at the time the first man come 
over and struck you on the head, a crowd of persons 
in the street ? — Yes. 

5962. 'About how many ? — About 100 at that time. 


5963. Were they in or about the neighbourhood of 
the Transport Hall ? — They were. 

5964. What sort of a stick did the second man 
strike you with ? — A cane stick with a bone handle. 

5965. And he struck you on the nose ? — Yes. 

5966. Had you given him any provocation ?— 
None, whatever. 

5967. Did you know that man ? — I did know him. 

5968. Did they call you names ? — They called me 

a “ b y scab.” 

5969. Your car was pulled up ? — I pulled up the 
car, and got down and took the big handle of the car 
to defend myself. There were no police there then at all. 

5970. Did you again take the car in charge, and 
were you actually on it when the second man struck 
you ? — I was, sir. 

5971. You first got off the car and took the big 
handle to protect yourself ? — Yes. 

5972. In the meantime this crowd was gathering 
round the tram? — Yes ; a crowd of about 300 gathered 
there in ten minutes. 

5973. From the time you told us, it increased to 
300 ?— Yes. 

5974. What became of the tram handle ?— I had 
it in my hand, and did my best with it. I heard 
someone in the crowd cry “ Send for the police ; 
they are killing the motor-man.” 
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5975. Wien they were at you were you near the 
car ? — Yes ; buckets, sticks, and stones were thrown 
at the car, and they smashed it. 

5976. In that position of affairs, did you see two 
policemen ? — Yes, two policemen came up — 145 B 
and 101 B. 

5977. What happened to 145 B ? — He caught me 
by the arm. I pointed out the man who struck me, 
and then the crowd rushed at 145 B like lions. 

5978. What did they do to him ? — They knocked 
him down, and jumped on him on the street. I lost 
sight of. the other policeman altogether in the crowd. 
I saw 145 B lying on his stomach on the street, and 
they were leaping on him. 

5979. Did you try then to get back to your car ? — 
I did, sir. 

5980. When you were trying to get back to your 
car, was anything done to you ?— I got a blow from a 
porter bottle on the back of the head which knocked 
me stupid. 

5981. Was it full of porter? — Yes. The blood 
rushed out of the back of my head, and out of my 
nose like tea out of a teapot. I was knocked down 
in front of the car. 

5982. Were you then brought to Mercer’s Hospital ? 
— Some men took me to hospital, and while on the 
way to the hospital members of the crowd hammered 
me on the head. 

' 5983. Tell me, who was it brought you to the 
hospital ? — Some young men who were not in the 
row at all. 


5984. Some civilians who saw the treatment you 
were getting linked you off to the hospital ? — Yes. 

5985. And while being brought to hospital, was 
this crowd beating you on the way ? — Yes. Some 
followed me and beat me on the head. Some women 
cried “ shame, shame.” 

5986. How many persons at that time were there 
in this dirty, cowardly crowd ? — About 300. 

5987. Were you dressed and attended in Mercer’s 
Hospital ? — I was, sir. 

5988. And brought home afterwards in a cab ? — 
They wanted me to stop in hospital, but I refused. 
I spent three hours there, and then went home in a 
cab. 

5989. Had you to attend hospital afterwards ? — 
For several days. 

5990. Have you ever recovered from your treat- 
ment on that occasion ? — No. I feel pains in the 
back of my head, and I can only sleep for an hour 
at a time. I am continually shouting in my sleep. 

5991. I believe your tramcar was afterwards found 
full of stones and bricks ? — I heard that bricks, 
bottles, sticks and buckets were found in the car. 

5992. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Have you done any work 
as a motor -man since ? — I was laid up for seventeen 
days. I was working every day since. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — There is a witness in court 
called Mr. Kelly, whose evidence will apply to the 
Marlborough Street riot on the 30th August. I am 
sorry to have to interpose this witness, but he wants 
to get away. 


Mr. J. H. O’Kelly, examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


5993. Mr. Powell, K.C.— -You live at Donnybrook, 
Mr. Kelly ? — I do. 

5994. On Saturday, 30th August, were you in 
Marlborough Street at eight o’clock ? — I was. 

5995. Did you notice that night people filling 
their pockets with stones ? — I did. I saw several 
people putting stones in their pockets. 

5996. Several people filling their pockets with 
stones 1 — Yes. 

5997. Do you remember seeing one man doing 
something with a bottle l— I saw two men together 
in a laneway off Marlborough Street breaking a bottle 
between them. One of them said “ we will kill the 
first bloody policeman with this.' 

5998. And they put the pieces of the bottle in then- 
pockets ? — Yes. 

5999. Did you hear any of the persons about that 

locality saying anything about Sunday ? I did. 
They shouted after the police “ We will get our own 
back on Sunday, and pay you out for this on Sundab, 
and, “ We will kill half of the bobbies in Dublin on 
Sunday.” . 

6000. Now, did you see a good deal of noting going 
on that night ? — I saw a good deal. I saw rioting at 
Butt Bridge, Marlborough Street, and Talbot Street. 

6001. And were the crowd you saw there that 

night a riotous and dangerous crowd ?— They were 
distinctly so. They were distinctly out to do damage 
to the police. . 

6002. Did they appear to you to be organised into 

parties ?— ’ That is mv impression. I thought they 
were in parties of tens and twenties collected at 
different corners, and when dispersed they would 
collect again. .. 

6003. And then they would attack the police 
again l— Yes. In two instances the police charged 
some of the crowd, and they got into doorways and 
the sides of the streets, and pretended they were not 
in the business at all. When the police charged 
past them, they would run out and fire stones and. 
bottles after the police. I saw that happen several 
times in Marlborough Street. 

6004. And they would take shelter when the 


charge was going on ? — When the charge was going 
on, they would fire in the rere of the police. 

6005. Bottles and stones l— Yes, either bottles or 
stones. 

6006. How long altogether did you see that business 
going on in that locality ?— Well, I was there in or 
about 8.30, and 1 didn’t leave the locality till 11.30, 
and there was more or less rioting going on all the 
time. 

6007. Organised attacks on the police ? — Yes. 

6008. And so far as you could see, did the police 
behave well and decently and as well as they could 
under the circumstances ? — I don’t think they could 
have done anything else. I think they were in great 
danger. It was risky for any one to be there. I 
was nearly had two times myself. They were 
decidedly rowdy, as rowdy as they could be. I saw 
one policeman knocked down in the sideway at 
Marlborough Street. 

6009. With what ?— I think it was a stone. It 
was a cul de sac. The crowd had a pile of stones at 
hand. They threw a volley at the police, and one 
policeman was knocked down. The police retreated 
I was watching that from a window — that par- 
ticular charge. 

6110. Did- you see yourself stones that had been 
gathered and collected there at the end of the 
cul-de-sac ? — Yes; I saw them with a heap of 
stones there and fellows stood around ready. 

6111. Ready for the police? — Yes. 

6112. And inviting the police to come on? — 
They invited them to come on, and ultimately the 
police cleared up and got someway at the back. 
I know they did get them out. 

6113. When the police would get where they 
were there was a regular fusilade of stones? — 
There was. 

6114. And have you the slightest doubt in your 
mind from what you saw that night that there 
was a determined and organised attack on the 

police? Yes; and I think the police would have 

got very bad treatment if they hadn’t held the 
upper hand. 
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6115. If that crowd got the better of the 
police, do you believe, some of them, would 
have lost their lives? — I believe they would. 

6116. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. O’Kelly, you 
don’t reside in Marlboro’ Street? — No; I reside 
in Donnybrook. 

6117. Were you visiting somebody there that 
night ? — I was there more or less to see the riot- 
ing. 

6118. To see the rioting? — Yes. 

6119. How long were you there altogether? — 
I was in town the whole evening from about half- 
past seven until half-past eleven. 

6120. You were about this neighbourhood? — I 
was all about, there — Butt Bridge and Marlboro’ 
Street., 

6121. Butt Bridge and Marlboro’ Street? — 
Yes. 

6122. Did your observation of Marlboro’ Street 
extend over much of the street? — It did. I was 
dodging in that street from one house to another 
and taking shelter in the houses as I went along. 

6123. Did you go on both sides of Talbot 
Street? — I went through Marlboro’ Street up to 
Talbot Street as you came out at Nelson’s Pillar. 

6124. Following from house to house? — Yes. 

6125. At how many different- points was there 
an outbreak under your observation? — Well, I 
saw practically all along there, anywhere the 
police collected, there were generally stones 
chucked at them. 

6126. I see. Were the stones thrown in quan- 
tities or were they odd ones ? — Sometimes after a 
charge there would generally be a big shower of 
stones. The people would be charged and there 


would be others behind the police who would 
throw stones at them. 

6127. Did you see a number of baton charges? 
I saw a great number. I think I saw about 10* 
or 20. 

6128. Did you observe whether the police came 
in contact with the crowd in any of these baton 
charges? — Oh, they did; several times. 

6129. Did you see batons used? — Yes. 

6130. Did you see’ batons used? — I did. 

6131. Freely used? — I did; yes. 

6132. Did you see people knocked down? — 1 
did, on two or three occasions. 

6133. Did all the charges, as a rule, result in 
batons being used on the people ? — Nearly always 
in Marlboro’ Street. About Butt Bridge and 
thereabouts when they would see the police any- 
where they would get away before the police 
could get at them. 

6134. But in Marlboro’ Street — did you see 
them there often get within reach of the batons ? - 
Not every time ; but several times they did. 

6135. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did the 10 or 20- 
baton charges you saw include Butt Bridge? — 
From Butt Bridge and all round the whole 
course of the evening. 

6136. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did the baton char 
ges end in stone-throwing ? — They did ; every time 
the police dispersed them they would collect 
again, anywhere the police were, they collected. 
You could see that when the body or crowd got 
a bit more courage they would collect again, and 
one stone thrown was enough to start it again. 

6137. Mr. Powell , k.c. — In your opinion, was it 
absolutely necessary for the police to use their 
batons in order to save their lives? — Undoubtedly 
it was. 


Thomas Byrne examined 

6138. You are a conductor in the Dublin 
Tramway Company’s employment ? — Yes. 

6139. Were you in their employment last 
August? — Yes sir. 

6140. Were you working on the Dolphin’s 
Barn line? — Yes sir. 

6141. And you were not on strike? — No, sir. 

6142. Were you on the incoming tram 159 
between five and six o’clock on that evening ? — 
Yes, sir. 

6143. Coming near York Street did you see 
a crowd making noise? — Yes, sir. 

6144. As your tram was passing by what did 
they say? — They told us to “get down you 
scabs you or we will do for you.” 

6145. What did they say — speak slowly and 
speak up ? — They said ‘ ‘ get down you scabs ’ ’ or 
they would do for us; and the whole crowd got 
round the car. 

6146. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where ? — In York 
Street. 

6147. Mr. Atkinson. — One of the side streets 
off Aungier Street? — Yes. 

6148. Anyhow, you didn’t stop? — Yes ; I had 
to let two passengers down at York Street. 

6149 1 You then went on towards Stephen’s 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

6150. The Transport Workers’ Hall is just 
a little on the Aungier Street side of Stephen’s 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

6151. Now, when you got outside the Trans- 
port Workers’ Hall will you tell us what the 
crowd there did to your tram, yourself and 
your motor man ? — Bottles, stones and bricks 
were sent flying in through the glass. The car 
was full of passengers at the time. One stone 


by Mr. Atkinson. 

hit the trolley and knocked it off the wire causing 
the tram to stop. I was at the top at the time 
taking fares at the time, and I went to the 
front 

6152. Talk more slowly please. You were on 
the top of the car when the trolley was knocked 
off the wire by a stone? — Yes. 

6153. You were taking fares from passengers? 
— Yes. 

6154. What did you do? — I went down. I 

went down to see was the motorman 

6155. You went down to see what? — Just as 
the car stopped at Stephen Street I went down, 
and the motorman flew away. 

6156. He flew away and you were left alone? — 
Yes. 

6157. With your passengers on top and in the 
car ?— Yes. 

6158. The motorman fled? — Yes, sir. 

6159. I suppose lie was afraid — was there a big 
crowd ? — There were between two and three 
hundred people. 

6160. Did they break the glass of the tram? — 
Every pane that was in it was broken. 

6161. And, now, when you came down did you 
get off the tram and walk around to see if your 
motorman was there ? — I got down to make a race 
myself but hadn’t time. 

6162. Did you get away?: — I didn’t. I was 
knocked down the very minute I put my feet on 
the platform with the blow of a board on the head. 

6163. When you got down off the platform 
what happened you — go slowly ? — I got a blow of 
a board on the side of the head — the board that 
was taken off the Palmerston Park car. 

6164. Wait for a minute. Is that one of those 
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name-boards or sign-boards on the side of the car ? 

Yes. 

6165. That was taken from a Palmerston tram? 
— Yes, sir. 

6166. The tram was wrecked a little earlier? — 
Yes. 

6167. It was with one of those sign-boards that 
you say you were hit? — Yes, sir. 

6168. And when on the ground, what did they 
do to you? — They cut my hanging strap. 

6169. Your little pouch with the money in it? 
— It was cut off. 

6170. What did they do to that? — They cut 
it off. 

6171. How much money was in it? — About £3. 

6172. When they had given you a good kicking 
they let you go ? — Only for two ladies they would 
not leave me go at all. 

6173. Only for what — speak out? — Only for 
two ladies. 

6174. Two ladies came to your rescue? — Yes, 
they sat down and roared out not to kill me. 


6175. Will you speak up — I believe you then 
ran away? — Yes, sir. 

6176. You were afraid of your life? — I ran 
away, and after rounding the corner of George’s 
Street I met a whole crowd of police, and I told 
them about it. 

6177. And you came to the corner of Great 
George’s Street and told them ? — Yes. 

6178. But your tram was there without motor- 
man or conductor? — Yes. 

6179. I suppose all the passengers had fled? — 
They had all gone. 

6180. And the rioters were in possesion of the 
tram ? — Yes, sir. 

6181. And your £3 in your little pouch, that 
was cut off ? — It was all gone. 

6182. I suppose you were very bad after this? — 
I was for ten days on the sick list. 

6183. You were taken to the Meath Hospital? 
— Yes, sir. 

6184. Were you kept there? — No, sir. 


Patrick Tynan, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


6185. Were you motorman of the tramcar 159, 
of which the last witixess was conductor ? — Yes. 

6186. And did that tram leave Dolphin’s Barn 
at 4.42? — Yes; something about that time. 

6187. Do you remember when you came to York 
Street seeing a crowd of persons there? — Yes, sir. 

6188. On the street? — Yes, sir. 

6189. Did you see the size of the crowd? — 
About 300, sir. 

6190. And what did they do to your car? — 
They fired bottles, stones, and bricks at it — in all 
directions at it. 

6191. There were bottles, stones and bricks 
fired at it. Did you see, or did you notice where 
they got these bricks from ? — No, sir ; I was all 
the time minding myself — minding my head. 

6192. Minding your head. Did they break all 
the panes of glass in the tram ? — Every pane in it. 

6193. Every pane of glass in the tram was 
broken ? — Yes, sir. 

6194. Do you remember when you got to 
Stephen Street — did anything happen the trolley? 
— Yes ; I got the car down to Stephen Street, as 
there was an incline there to the hollow of the 
road, and when I got to Stephen Street I found it 
would not go any farther. 

6195. Did you find out the reason of that ? — The 
trolley was off the wire. 

6196. Did you know how it got off the wire? — 

6197. Was there a crowd round you then when 
the car was at a standstill ? — Yes, the crowd got 
around me right there, of course, when the car 
was stopped. 

6198. Up to that they had been throwing 
.stones and bricks at a moving car? — Yes, sir. 


6199. There was a large number of people in- 
side the tram ? — The car was full of passengers. 

6200. At the time that stones and bricks were 
thrown at the car, was there a lot of passengers 
inside? — Yes, sir. 

6201. Did they break the glass while the pas- 
sengers were inside? — They did indeed, sir. 

6202. After the car had stopped, did the pas- 
sengers leave? — Yes, and I left myself. 

6203. Did the mob surround the car'? — They 
surrounded the car. 

6204. What did they do? — They broke up the 
car. 

6205. Did you run away? — I did, sir. I got 
down the switch-iron, and took to my heels down 
George’s Street, until I met a policeman ixx Col- 
lege Green. There was no policeman to be seen 
there only the one, and he would not be much 
use. 

6206. When you did meet the policeman, did 
you hear anyone shouting about police? — No, sir. 

6207. Now, were you in danger of your life 
when you fled from your tramcar? — I was, and 1 
would not have gone from the car only a passen- 
ger on the car offered to give me his hat or cap to 
disguise myself and run away. 

6208. One of the passengers? — Yes, on the top 
of the car. I didn’t know the gentleman. 

6209. A gentleman on the top of the car offered 
you his cap to disguise yourself that you might 
get away? — Yes, sir. 

6210. And were you at that time that you had 
to abandon your car — were you in danger of being 
killed in your opinion? — I was, sir. It was a 
miracle how I did escape, sir. 


Sergeant John O’Connor (145 B) 

6211. You are Sergeant 145 B? — Yes, sir. 

6212. You saw the attack or did you arrive 
upon the scene of the attack upon the Palmerston 
tram, a little after 5 o’clock? — Yes, sir. 

6213. You were with 101 B ? — Yes, sir. 

6214. Where did you come from? — I came 
from George’s Street. Both of us came from 
George’s Street. 

6215. Were you on duty there? — Yes. 

6216. Did you go there in consequence of in- 
formation you received? — No we saw it from 
where we were. We saw a large and hostile crowd 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

surrounding this tram that was stopped in Aun- 

gier Street. 

6217. That was going out from Dublin? — To- 
wards Palmerston Park. 

6218. What was the crowd doing? — I didn’t 
know until we got to the team. 

6219. Close up? — When we »ot close up the 
motor-man pointed out two men who were stand- 
ing on the footway, and who he said were after 
assaulting him. I went over to the footway and 
put my hand on one of them men, and when I was 
bringing him out to the carriage way I was sur- 
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rounded by a crowd. They hustled me and came 
between me and the orisoner and rescued the 
prisoner from me. 

6220. What did they do to you — did they hit 
you? — They didn’t hit me that time. Imme- 
diately afterwards I saw a man take the motor- 
man’s switch-handle from the tram and run away 
with it. I pursued him, and when about two 
yards away from him he turned round and fired 
the handle at my face. I had my baton out at 
the time. I put up both my hands in front of 
my face and warded off the handle and just struck 
him down on the head with the baton. I only 
had gone back to the crowd behind when I was 
struck with the handle on the back and stunned, 
and the next thing I remember was that my staff 
was in front of me, on the carriage way. 

6221. Your baton? — Yes, it must have been 
wrenched from me while I was stunned.' 

6222. Anyhow you lost it? — It was picked up 
immediately by 101B. I was weak from the 
effects of the stroke I received. We had to go on 
towards the Castle, where I was conveyed from 
the Castle by motor car to th§ hospital, and I was 
three weeks on the sick list in consequence of the 
injuries I received. 

6223. Now, Sergeant O’Connor, I want to ask 


you this — when you came up did you see the con- 
ductor of this tram? — Yes. 

6224. Did he show symptoms of bad usage?- — 
He had received a stroke of a stick on the nose 
previous to my coming u]}. 

6225. The driver?— Yes. 

6226. Were you talking to the conductor at 
all?— No. 

6227. It was the driver you saw? — Yes, it was 
the. driver I saw. 

6228. Was his nose then split? — No. He was 
bleeding from the nose. I could nob say it was 
split. 

6229. Was the tram completely wrecked? — 
Yes, all the glass was broken in the tram. 

6230. And then, I suppose, you went to the 
Castle for reinforcements? — Yes. 

6231. That was the beginning and the end of 
the Aungier Street riot? — Yes. 

6232. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was it as a result of 
the blow on the back that you were laid up for 
so long? — Yes. 

6233. It was a very violent blow? — Yes, sir; a 
very violent blow. 

6234. You think it was the handle of the tram- 
car you were struck with? — I knew it by the 
mark it left on my back- 

6235. Did it knock you down ? — No, sir. 


Sergeant Cox, 22 B, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


6236-7. You are Sergeant Cox, 22 B ?— Yes. 

6238. Keep your voice up. Did you at twenty 
minutes or ten minutes to five, 4.50 I think it was 
to be correct— were you sent from O’Connell 
Bridge with five D.M.P. and four B.I.C. men to 
Redmond’s Hill and George’s Street? — Yes, sir. 

6239. Were you joined by Inspector Chase and 
three troopers ? — Not until we got to Aungier 
Street. 

6240. At Aungier Street you were joined by 
these men? — Yes, sir. 

6241. When you got to Aungier Street, did 
yo,u see a crowd of persons there ? — Yes, sir. 

6242. How many were in that crowd? — About 
three hundred. 

6243. Did they do anything when the police 
arrived ? — As soon as we arrived- — we got up there 
on a tram — and in George’s Street I met this 
tram that the last conductor was describing. It 
was completely wrecked. It was being driven by 
a tram inspector on the way down to Dame Street. 
When we arrived at Aungier Street the crowd 
attacked us. 

6244. Attacked the police? — Yes. 

6245. How did they attack you? — They 
attacked us with bottles and stones — showers of 
bottles and stones. 

6246. Were you yourself hit? — Not there, sir. 
Not at that particular place. I ordered my men 
as soon as we were attacked, and some of them 
struck — I ordered my men to “ Draw batons and 
clear the street.” As soon as the crowd saw the 
police drawing their batons, they cleared up the 
side streets into Longford Street. 

6247. Did a number of them get into a house 
there ? — Yes, and stones and bottles and jam-pots 
were thrown very fiercely at the police. 

6248. Was that in Great Longford Street? — 
; In Great Longford Street. 

6249. Were they thrown from the house or 
from the street? — From both house and street. 
We arrested two men there, sir. 

6250.. In Great Longford Street? — Yes, sir. I 
directed one of the prisoners to be brought to Col- 
lege Street. The other prisoner was resisting 
very violently; and stones were being thrown very 


freely, and bottles also, at the police while the 
prisoner was resisting. I was struck myself 
between the two shoulders with a porter bottle. 
I got a severe blow. 

6251. Did you have to go to Chancery Lane 
with that man? — Yes: after some time we suc- 
ceeded in taking the prisoner to Chancery Lane. 

6252. Did you return to Aungier Street? — We 
returned again to Aungier Street by Stephen’s 
Street. 

6253. Did you meet a crowd in York Street? — 
We went up along Aungier Street again, sir, and 
when we were getting as far as the Whitefriar 
Street Chapel in Aungier Street, a large crowd 
came out of Longford Street after us — I should 
say about 150 of a crowd. Another crowd of 
about the same number came out of Whitefriars 
Place alongside the Church, and another crowd 
of about 100 came facing us down Aungier Street. 
Another crowd came out of York Street — I sup- 
pose there were about 500 there at the Church. 

6254. And how many police? — Nine or ten: I 
am not sure now which. They attacked us very 
fiercely there, and I again ordered the men to 
charge them. We charged the crowd before us, 
and they turned over Bishop Street. Then in 
Bishop Street bottles were thrown very freely, 
and I saw an R.I.C. man struck with a bottle on 
the shoulder. We still continued charging the 
people all along Bishop Street and as far as Kevin 
Street, and when we got to Kevin Street we made 
another arrest there, and we brought the prisoner 
into Kevin Street Barracks, which was close by. 

6255. As you brought that prisoner to Kevin 
Street Barrack, did the crowd follow you ? — The 
crowd followed us up to the Kevin Street Bar- 
racks gate. 

6256. What was that crowd doing that fol- 
lowed you ? — Throwing stones. 

6257. Was that crowd an increasing crowd? — 
It was increasing in numbers all the time. When 
the prisoner was brought to Kevin Street Bar- 
racks we got four stones in his pocket. I tele- 
phoned then to the Castle, and informed the 
Clerk there of how matters stood in that locality. 
After a few minutes I went out again with my 
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6258. With your men ? — Yes. We went along 
Lower Kevin Street. 

6259. Did anything happen you then ? — When 
we got to the crossing of Lower Kevin Street, 
Redmond’s Hill, and Wexford Street we were 
surrounded on all sides by a very fierce crowd. 

6260. How many would there be in that crowd ? 

-I am sure there would be upwards of 1,000 

people in all the different streets around. There 
was a crowd of people on Redmond’s Hill and 
a crowd in Wexford Street; a crowd of about 200 
facing us in Cuffe Street ; a crowd of 300 in Lower 
Kevin Street, and I am sure 150 in Liberty Lane 
— a laneway off Lower Kevin Street. 

6261. And they all converged on you? — Yes. 

6262. In fact you were surrounded by these 
•crowds? — Yes. Being for a very long time doing 
duty in that locality — for a quarter of a century 
— I stood out from my men and appealed to the 
crowd to cease stoning the police. I thought they 
would kill them. It was no use. All the men 
got struck. I got struck myself at that crossing 
four times. We then charged the crowd in Cuffe 
Street. 

6263. Mr. Brown, k.c. — I have forgotten how 
many you had ? — I had about nine men at this 
time. I believe eight or nine. 

6264. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You charged the 
crowd in Cuffe Street? — Yes; we charged the crowd 
in Cuffe Street right before us. 

6265. You wanted to get through — to escape? 
— Yes, to escape with my men, because I thought 
they would be killed there. We charged over 
along Cuffe Street, followed by a tremendous 
crowd. When I got as far as Stephen’s Green 
they still continued following us along. We were 
stoned from houses in Cuffe Street, and I was 
forced to put my men. into a motor-car and escape 
to College Street. 

6266. Were your party of police in grave danger 
•during that time? — Very grave danger. Every- 
one of us was struck. I was struck altogether 
five times myself, and although I didn’t go on 
the sick report, my body was all black for four 
weeks. 

6267. Of course, as I understand, only the 
police that were rendered absolutely unfit for duty 
by serious injuries thought of going off duty ? — 
Quite so, sir. 

6268. Were the services of all the police badly 
needed that time ? — Badly needed, indeed, sir, 
very badly. 

6269. When you appealed to the crowd not to 
strike your men was there anything said ? — I could 
not hear what the crowd said, but I know there 
was a fusilade of stones immediately after. 

6270. As a response to your appeal ? — Yes, as a 
response to my appeal. 

6271. The response was a fusilade of stones? — 
Yes, sir. The crowd were strangers to me. They 
must have come from other parts of the city. I 
know the inhabitants of that locality for a very 
considerable period. As I have already told you, 

I have been over 25 years in that district. 

. 6272 - You are very well known, sergeant in 
that locality? — Well known, sir. I don’t believe 
there is an inhabitant in the district who does not 
Know me. 

6273. Where, as far as you could see, where did 


these people get these stones ? — I believe they must 
have carried them with them in their pockets. 

6274. From the demeanour and conduct of that 
crowd, from the time you got on the scene until 
you made your escape in the motor-car, did these 
severe attacks upon the police appear to you, 
Sergeant Cox, to be organised attacks? — -They 
did, undoubtedly. I firmly believe they were 
organised attacks. 

6275. In addition to the attacks on the police, 
were these, to your knowledge, attacks made upon 
several houses and several inhabitants of that 
locality? — Yes; windows were broken in a shop; 
but I believe they were broken by stones thrown 
at the police. 

6276. Did it come to your notice about 
shops being looted in that place? — Not that 
night. It was the following night the shops were 
looted. 

6277. Well, we will come to that later on. 
Now, as we have you here, did you ascertain that 
on the following night a number of shops were 
looted ? — Yes, in that district. 

6278. How many? — Well, I could not exactly 
tell you. There was a good number. There was 
one shop in Wexford Street in which there was 
a considerable lot of jewellery taken out of it. 

6279. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Well, we will give 
more specific evidence on that later on. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

6280. What time was covered by these occur- 
rences ? — About an hour. 

6281. From what hour to what hour?— I 
reached Aungier Street about five o’clock, and I 
remained in that district until about six. 

6282. You had an opportunity of seeing a good 
many people in that disorderly crowd? — Yes. 

6283. Quite clearly? — Yes. 

6284. And you could not identify any of them? 
— No, sir. They all seemed strangers to me, 
though I was a long time in that district. I 
knew one of the men who were arrested. 

6285. There were two men arrested? — Three 
altogether— one got three months and the other 
two, I think, a month each. 

6286. Were they residents in that district any 
of them ? — Yes, sir ; well not of that district 
exactly, but of some of the streets away off. 

6287. You knew those men who were arrested? 
— I knew one of them. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. ' 

6288. What sort of crowd were they ? — They 
were apparently of the working class or of the 
rough element, sir, and the majority appeared to 
be rather young people— none of them were over 
50 years of age, and there were a great number 
of boys amongst them from 16 up to 18, and there 
were a considerable number of women amongst 
them, too, of the poorer classes. 

6289. Mr. Powell, k.c.— In addition to the 
boys and women, were there a considerable num- 
ber of grown-up people ?— Yes, the great majority. 

6290. Mr. Henry, k.c.— The result was that 
that immediate district there was deprived of any 
protection for some time? — Yes. 

6291. You were driven away completely? — 
Yes, sir, we were driven away completely. 


Y 
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Constable Duffy, 116 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


6292. Were you one of Sergeant Cox’s party- 

on this 31st- of August ?— Yes, sir. 

6293. And you went with him from Sackville 

Street? — Yes. . 

6294. You took part in the charge in Long- 
ford Street? — Yes. 

6295. At that time was there a dangerous and 

threatening crowd? — Yes. There were bottles, 

bricks, stones and jam-pots thrown at the police. 

6296. And in order to ensure the safety of the 
police and the public, had you to use your batons 
to disperse them? — Yes. 

6297. Did you ever get near enough to the 
crowd to hit any of them? — No. 

6298. At Whitefriar Street you also came m 
contact with a crowd there?— Yes, of about 500. 
They came at us from four sides. 

6299. Then you went back to Lower Kevin 
Street?— Yes. 

6300. In Lower Kevin Street you were success- 
ful in arresting Kavanagh ?— Yes. 

6301. Was he one of the rioters ?— Yes, and he 


stoned us in Aungier Street. 

6302. He started his game m Aungier Street ' 

Yes. He used to come out of the crowd m 

Aungier Street and throw stones at us, and go 
back into the crowd again. 

6303. He followed you in your movements 
about these various streets — Longford Street, 
Kevin Street and Cuffe Street ?— Yes, and Bishop 
Street. 

6304. After you effected his arrest, did you 

search his pockets?— Yes. 

6305. What did you find?— These four stones 
(produced) in his pockets. 

6306. Were you yourself hit? — Yes. 1 was 

hit on the shoulder and on the leg twice. 


6307. What were the class of missiles that were 
being thrown ?— Some of the stones were like 
those I have produced and some of them were 
bigger, and there were broken bottles and jam- 
pots thrown. 

6308. Were they thrown from the street or 
from the tenements ?— In Aungier Street the mis- 
siles were thrown from the street, but in Long- 
ford Street they were thrown from the street and 
from the houses. 

6309. In Longford Street the missiles were 
thrown both from the houses and from the street? 
—Yes. 

6310. What was the composition of this crowd? 
—It was a rough crowd— all rough-looking 
workers. 

6311. And they were dangerous and hostile in 
your opinion ? — Yes. 

6312. And they drove you off the street?— Yes. 
I had to remain two hours in Kevin Street Station 
with the prisoner until I got an escort to bring 
him to Chancery Lane. 

6313. You had to wait two hours before you 
got an escort?— Yes, the crowd was so violent 
outside. 

6314. And you could not have got through the 
street owing to the turbulence of this mob ?— No. 

6315. You got your escort in the end? — Yes. 

6316. And took your prisoner safely to Chan- 
cery Lane? — Yes. 

6317. Was he tried and convicted? — Yes. 

6317a. And what did he get?— A month. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

6318. Did you know any of the crowd in that 
neighbourhood? — No, I did not. 


Mrs. Sheridan examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


6319. Mrs. Sheridan, are you a sister of a 
gentleman named McEvoy, who has a shop in 
Redmond’s Hill? — Oh, no. 

6320. You know Mr. McEvoy?— I know the 
shop for a number of years. 

6321. Mr. McEvoy himself is ill? — I think so. 

6322. But at any* rate you know his shop?— 
Yes. 

6323. Will you tell the Court where it is?— It 
is just at the corner of Redmond’s Hill. 

6324. What sort of a shop is it?— A hatters 
and outfitter’s. 

6325. Was there anything done to that shop in 
the end of August? — Yes; on the 31st of August 
there were some trams broken, and the lads took 
the boards from the trams, and they broke Mr. 
McEvoy’s window, and they took out some caps 
and small braces, and things that would suit 
children. 

6326. About what hour on the 31st of August 
was that? — It would be about a quarter past five. 

6327. Were there riots going on?— There was a 
very bad riot at the time. 

6328. A very disorderly crowd?— Yes. The 
windows had all been broken, and the police had 
been stoned and the trams broken. 

6329. Trams broken, police stoned and 
windows broken ? — Yes. 

6329a. And was it part of the members of that 
disorderly crowd that broke Mr. McEvoy’s 
window?— Yes. After breaking the tram, they 
broke the shop window. The housekeeper of Mr. 
McEvoy appealed to them not to take any more 
things out of the shop or break any more glass, 
and they threatened her. I knew a lot of the 
crowd, and I told them that I would give then- 


names to the police. The housekeeper fell in a 
weakness, and I had to take her. She could not 
get back into the house owing to the crowd. I 
don’t think any of the McEvoys were at home 
at the time. 

6330. The shop was in charge of the house- 
keeper ? — Yes. 

6331. Did she appeal to the crowd?— Yes. 1 
told her she would lose her life if she did not go 
away. 

6332. She was in danger?— Yes. I was in 

danger myself, but I knew a good deal of the 
crowd. . 

6333. Did you see some things thrown out ot 
the houses at the police ?— Yes. From five o’clock 
on Sunday evening until nine o’clock there was no 
living about the place. I could not get into my 
own house until eleven o’clock at night. 

6334. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Where do you live?— 
In 13 Digges Street. I carry on the business of 
green-grocer. 

Examination by Mr. Powell, k.c., resumed. 

6335. Was the conduct of the rioters such as 
to make it impossible for respectable people 
pass?— Yes, impossible for anyone to pass, ine 
girls appeared to be worse than the boys. 

6336. Did you see thrown from the windows of 
a tenement house in Digges Street stones and 
bottles and delph at the police?— Yes. I saw a 
large jam-pot strike a constable on the shoulder, 
and he was knocked to his knees. Coming away 
myself, as they were throwing at the police. J- 
got- a blow on the shoulder with a large brick 
trying to get to my own house. 
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6337. Your house is near the corner of Digges 
Street and Upper Mercer’s Street? — Yes. 

6338. From two houses in Mercer’s Street did 
you see things thrown? — From the corner of 
Kevin Street to the corner of Mercer's Street 
there was nothing but bricks, stones and bottles 
thrown at the police. I hacl to take refuge in 
Mercer’s Street, and I could not get to my own 
house until eleven o’clock at night. 

6339. Did you actually see religious statues 
thrown out of a tenement house in Mercer’s 
Street? — Well, unfortunately where I live, I saw 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin and of the Sacred 
Heart thrown out. I am very sorry to speak of 
this in Court. They came out of a top window. 

6340. And they were thrown at the police? — 
Yes. 

6341. Now on that same night from the roof 
of a' tenement house, did you see paving stones 
thrown ?— Yes, throwing everything — old furni- 
ture of all sorts and old stools and chairs, paving 
stones and bottles, old bricks, all pelted at the 
police. The police could not get near them owing 
to the throwing. 

6342. Did you see an oil can thrown? — Yes, 
and a bath of water and fire-bricks, and if any- 
one got a blow of them they would not be here 
to-day. 

6343. The fire-bricks are sold ? — Yes, and lai-ge. 
If anyone got a blow of one of them they would 
not be here. 

6344. Were these things actually thrown at the 
police in the street? — Yes, or anyone that would 
go for protection to the police. 

6345. And now, as far as you could see on that 
night in that locality, was there a murderous 
assault and attack made on the police? — Yes; it 
was desperate — very bad. From five o’clock to 
nine it was something awful. It was heart- 
rending to live in that locality. 

6346. Dangerous not only to the police, but to 

peaceable citizens? — Yes. I was very sorry to 

say that I was living in it, having my business 
there. 

6347. As you are here, and as I don’t want to 
be bringing you here again to-morrow, do you 
remember the next night, Monday, 1st Septem- 
ber ? — Yes. 

6348. That would be a Redmond’s Hill riot? 
Did you see on that night from tenement houses 
in Upper Mercer’s Street things thrown from the 
windows ? — Yes. 

6349. Did you see, amongst other things, gera- 


nium pots, garden boxes and pieces of timber? — 
Yes, and pieces of banisters that were pulled out 
of the staircases going up. 

6350. And thrown out at the police ? — Yes. 

6351. Did you see out of another window an 
old metal pot thrown ? — Yes. 

6352. And now, oh Monday night, how long 
did that go on ? — It was going on all day on Mon- 
day, but the last charge was about twelve o’clock. 
I fainted when the police blew their whistles. 
They were hemmed in by the crowd in a hall in 
Mercer’s" Street. The crowd threw pieces of iron 
and other missiles at the police, and the police 
had to blow for assistance. That was about 
twelve o’clock on Monday night. 

6353. At that time when you heard the police- 
man’s whistle, you knew that a small body of 
police were surrounded by a big dangerous crowd ? 
— Yes. They had to take protection in the hall. 

6354. And were they then surrounded by this 
mob ? — Yes. 

6355. And did you believe they were in danger 
of their life ? — Yes, until the others came to their 
assistance, when the crowd dispersed. 

6356. Only for the reinforcements arriving, in 
your opinion would the police in the hall be 
killed ? — Yes, or anyone who went to their pro- 
tection. 

6357. How long are you living in that locality ? 
— About thirty years altogether — all my life- 
time. 

6358. Have you, in all your life-time, seen or 
experienced anything like the terrible state of 
affairs that existed on that Sunday and Monday? 
— No, and I hope I will never see the like again. 

6359. And during the whole of these two days, 
do you say to the Court that the lives of the police 
who went into that locality were in danger? — 
Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

6360. In the crowd that broke into McEvoy’s 

shop, you knew a number of them ? — Yes. I 

knew the ring-leaders. 

6361. Were there a lot of people you didn’t 
know? — There were. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, ic.c. 

6362. The people you did know were from the 
neighbourhood around ?— ’ Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think, sir, that is as far as 
I will go this evening. 


The Commission then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


*Y 
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SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 13th, 1914. 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners .—Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Constable Sheehan examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6363. Constable Sbeelian, were you one of Ser- 
geant Cox’s party at Aungier Street on Sunday, 
31st August? — I was. 

6364. And did you go with him to Longford 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

6365. And) in Aungier Street, and Longford 
Street., were you assailed by a large crowd? — Yes. 

6366. And did they throw missiles at you? — 
Yes. 

6367. Were you yourself hit? — I was, in the 
leg. 

6368. With what? — A half-briik. 

6369. Were missiles thrown at you from the 
houses? — Yes, in Longford Street. 

6370. Were they thrown at you from the street 
and from the houses in the street? — Yes, from 
both. 

6371. And of that crowd what would be your 
estimate? — I would say about 300 or 400. 

6372. In Longford Street, did you see one of 
the rioters throw stones ? — Yes. 


6273. And did you effect his arrest. Yes. He 
ran into a hallway, and I pursued him into the 
hall. 

6374. Did you get him? — I did. 

6375. You arrested him? — I did. 

6376. And charged him ? — Yes. 

6377. What was his name? — Michael Connor. 

6378. And was he tried ? — He was. 

6379. And convicted? — Yes; he got a month’s 
imprisonment. 

6380. And you saw him throwing stones? — 
Yes, at the police. 

6381. At the police? — Yes. 

6382. You left your party then while taking him 
to the barrack?— Yes; I took him to College Street 
Police Station. 

6383. And did you re-join Sergeant Cox later 
on? — No, I did not come back. 

6384. You took your prisoner to the barrack in 
College Street? — Yes. 


Constable McMahon (193 B), 

6385. You are Constable 193 B? — Yes. 

6386. Were you with Sergeant Cox on this 
afternoon ? — Yes, sir. 

6387. And you heard him give his account of 
what happened; were you here then? — Yes ; I 
heard all he said. 

6388. Now, did you arrest a person at Great 
Longford Street? — Yes. 

6389 . What was his name ? — Keyes, I think ? 

6390. Yes; Keyes. 

6391. What was he doing? — He used to come 
out through the entrance of a laneway and throw 
stones at the police. He then ran down the lane- 
way. I knew the laneway very well and knew 
that he could not escape. I pursued him. He 
ran again and hid under a cart. I arrested him ; 
and when I arrested him he resisted violently. 
Sometime before other policemen were being 
stoned. The crowd knew that I was down the 
laneway, and they threw stones several times at 
me. 

6392. From the street? — Yes, and from the 
roofs of the houses. 

6393. What is the name of the street — the lane- 
way ? — Great Longford Street — a laneway off 
Great Longford Street. 

6394. Now, how often were you hit with stones 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

yourself that afternoon? — About six times. The 
prisoner was struck with one stone that was thrown 
at me. 

6395. The prisoner got one stone that was in- 
tended for you ? — Yes. 

6396. And did you see any stones thrown from 
the houses? — Oh, yes. 

6397. What did you see thrown from the 
houses? — I saw bricks, tiles, stones, bottles, jam- 
pots, some pieces of furniture. 

6398. And pieces of furniture? — Yes. 

6399. Was that in Great Longford Street? — 
Yes. 

6400. Are they tenement houses in that street? 
— Yes, they are all tenement houses. 

6401. And now, without going through all the 
details given by Sergeant Cox, how long, tell the 
Commissioners, were you in that area that day ? 
Well, I would say about 15 or 20 minutes. 

6402. And during that time was the stone- 
throwing at the police continuous? — Yes, con- 
tinuous, the whole time. 

6403. From the street and from the houses? — 
Yes; from all the laneways adjoining the street. 

6404. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was your prisoner 
convicted ?■ — Yes. 

6405. What did he get? — Three months, sir. 


Inspector Chase, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6406. Inspector Chase, you are an Inspector of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Troop? — Yes. 

6407. And on Sunday, the 31st August, you 
received instructions to go to Aungier Street? — 
i did. 


6408. In consequence of directions given to you, 
did you go to Aungier Street? — Yes. I ' vas 

coming from Sackville Street between 5 and 6 
o’clock, and when at the corner of College Street 
I received orders to proceed to Thomas Street. I 
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went there with a mixed party of 12 troopers of 
the R.I.C. and D.M.P. 

6409. You divided your forces, I think? — Yes. 

6410. One party went to Thomas Street and the 
other to Aungier Street? — At the corner of 
Aungier Street I received information that there 
was a row in George’s Street; that the trams were 
being broken there. 

6411. And did you go there? — Yes ; I directed, 
on the direction of the Assistant Commissioner, 
who came on the scene, I directed half the party 
down that way, and the remainder went to 
Aungier Street and Thomas Street. 

6412. Did you proceed yourself to Aungier 
Street? — I did. 

6413. When you got -to Aungier Street — the 
junction of Aungier Street, George’s Street and 
Stephen’s Street? — Yes. 

6414. Are the Transport Workers’ Union 
Offices up there ? — Yes; four or five doors above 
tbe corner of Stephen’s Street. 

6415. Tell us what occurred there; what did you 
see ? — When I came within sight of the corner of 
Stephen’s Green there was a crowd there of be- 
tween 200 or 300 around two trams. We came 
pretty smartly ; we came at a gallop up the street. 
The crowd showered stones at us, and then dis- 
persed up Aungier Street and Longford Street. 
Both the trams were wrecked completely, and the 
street and kerbstones were littered with broken 
glass from the trams. In fact, it was very unsafe 
to put the horses through it. 

6416. Now, was there a large crowd in that 
place? — Oh, there would be nearly 300, I am sure. 

6417. What was the number of the police, apart 
from the troopers, who were there when you 
arrived ? — Sergeant Cox was there, with five or 
six men of the D.M.P. and some Constabulary. 

6418. Now, were the crowd when you arrived 
there, were the crowd very hostile ?— Yes ; ex- 
tremely so. 

6419. Very hostile? — Yes ; very hostile. 

6420. And were there missiles thrown ? — Yes. 

6421. What sort of missiles were they? : — Mis- 
siles of all sorts— stones, bottles, and half bricks. 

6422. W ere they thrown freely? — Yes, very. 

6423. And were you yourself hit?— No; I was 
not struck myself. 

6424. Were any of your men hit? — Yes. 

6425. How many?— There were two of them 
hit. 

6426. Two of your troop hit?— Yes; and several 
of the horses were hit. 


6427. Now, did you effect the dispersal of the 
crowd? — Yes; we drove them up Lombard Street 
and dispersed them ; but they again fired all kinds 
of missiles at us from Lombard Street, from the 
houses there, the tenement houses. 

6428. You then co-operated with Sergeant Cox 
in dispersing the crowd over the streets you men- 
tioned? — No, no. When the crowd dispersed up 
Lombard Street they formed again at the corner 
of Stephen’s Street. I received information then 
that there was a tram wrecked by a mob at the 
top of Camden Street. I got into communication 
with the Assistant Commissioner, who directed me 
to proceed to Camden Street. 

6429. You went to the rescue of the tram? — 
Yes; but when I got there the tram had gone on, 
and the crowd was dispersing. I returned then 
down Camden Street, Wexford Street, and halted 
for a few moments at the corner of Lower Kevin 
Street and Cuffe Street. Here there was a half- 
brick fired, and it struck the ground in front of 
the horses’ legs. 

6430. You paraded the main thoroughfare of 
Aungier Street most of the time? — Yes. 

6431. With the exception of one excursion into 
Lombard Street and one into Kevin Street? — I 
did not go into Kevin Street. 

6432. You went to the corner? — Yes. 

6433. How long were you on duty that after- 
noon after your arrival in Aungier Street? — 
Well, we did not get off duty until near 9 o’clock. 

6434. You went on about 5 or 6 in the evening? 
— We went on duty that morning. 

6435. But I am speaking about this particular 
locality ? — Oh, we went there between 5 and 6 
o’clock in the evening. 

6436. You remained there an hour and a half? 
— I returned after things had quietened down. 
I returned to the Castle after 6 o’clock. Then I 
went down Westmoreland Street. 

6437. You are sure that your services were 
necessary in that locality — when you went up to 
Aungier Street — for about an hour?— Quite so. 

6438* Mr. Henry, k.c.— Had the troops 
batons?— We had, sir. 

6439. Had they their batons drawn? — Yes;- 1 
gave orders to draw batons. 

6440. Did they use them ?— I did not see any- 
one use them . The people ran; we did not get 
close enough to them. 

6441. They fled from your horses?— Yes; they 

fled from the horses. J 


J ohn Michelson examined 


6442. Mr. John Michelson, where do you live? 

On the South Circular Road. 

6443. Do you carry on business- in the city fl- 
ies, sir. , J 

6444. In what street? — In Cheater’s Lane. 

6445. Where is that?— Off Redmond’s Hill, 
near Mercer’s Street. 

6446. Now, do you remember Sunday after- 
noon, 31st August last? — I do. 

6447. Were you down that afternoon iii- 
atephen’s Street ?— Yes, sir. 

6448. You remember about 5 o’clock that even- 


6449. You left Stephen’s Street to. go hon 
about that hour ?— Yes, 

6450. Did you go along Cuffe Street? — I can 
along Cuffe Street and' Mercer’s Street. 


6451. And on to Cheater’s Lane?— Yes; on to 
Cheater’s Lane. 


by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

6452. Now, when you were coming to the cor- 
ner of Mercer’s Street did you see anything that 
attracted your attention ? — At the corner of Cuffe 
Street and Mercer’s Street I found a crowd of 
people standing there. 

6453. What- were they doing?— They were all 
standing about. 

6454. Had they anything in their hands; did 
you notice anything in their hands? — They had 
some bottles, and bricks iq their hands. 

6455. At that time were there any police, there ? 
—No, sir. 

6456. And did the crowd, as far as , you could 
see, appear to be waiting for somebody ?— When 
I came to Cuffe Street I saw police coming up 
from Stephen’s Green direction. 

6457. Yery.well.. Had this crowd of - people 

that you.. saw there,, had they bottles and stones 
ill their hands ?— Yes, sir. . . , 

* Y 2 
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6458. And about how many were in the crowd; 
how many would you say ? — I should say about 
over 100. 

6459. Now, did you go on then to your store? 
— Yes, sir. 

6460. And do you remember when you were 
going up Redmond’s Hill ? — Yes ; I closed the 
store and went through to Redmond’s Hill. I 
saw a tram coming from Aungier Street and stop- 
ping just at the corner of Bishop Street. There 
was a lot of people there throwing stones and all 
kinds of things at the tram, and they broke a win- 
dow of the tram. 

6461. Now, did you see, at that time, some 
police, coming along? — There were police there, 
and the police charged the people, and they went 
— some went down Digges Street, some Mercer 
Street, and some went down Wexford Street. 

6462. But before they went away, before they 
went in these directions, did you see them do 
anything to the police? — No, sir. 

6463. Did you see any stones and bottles 
thrown at the tram-men? — Yes, sir. 

6464. And then did you see, after the police 
came, did you see the crowd throw stones at any- 
body? — oh, the police were amongst them. 

6465. The crowd were throwing stones? — Yes. 

6466. That is what I thought. Did you see 
McEvoy’s ?• — Yes ; his window was broken. 

6467. You saw the window of McEvoy’s shop 
broken? — Yes, sir. 

6468. Now, after the police had dispersed 
them, and they ran away, you saw some rush into 
Digges Street, others through Mercer Street, and 
more into Cuff e Street ? — Y es . 

6469. Into Cuffe Street?— I passed Cuffe Street 
after and I saw the crowd of people and the police 
there fighting. They were — the crowd were 
throwing bricks and jam-pots; they were flinging 
them through the windows. 

6470. At the police?— Yes; at the police. 

6471. Did you then go home as soon as you 
could? — Yes; as soon as I could. 

6472. Now, as you are here, I don’t want to 
bring you back again, you saw some^iing at 
Redmond's Hill on the following Monday. We 
have not come to that yet ; but I will ask you, so 
that you need not be coming back here again. 
Now, ‘ that was Sunday— what you have been 
telling us about? — Yes. 

6473. Now, do you remember the 1st of Septem- 
ber, the next day, between 1 and 2 o’clock?— I 
do. 

6474. You remember, on that day, being in 
your store in Cheater’s Lane? — I do. 

6475. Now, did you go down the lane to the 
corner of Mercer’s Street? — I went down 

6476. Wait now for a minute. Did you see 
anything then coming out of the tenement houses 
in Mercer’s Street ?— I saw — it was about between 
1 and 2 o’clock, and I heard women passing 
through near the store— people running and cry- 
ing. There were some baton charges. 

6477. And did you see anything coming out of 

any of the houses ? — I saw 


6478. WEat did you see?— I saw some bricks 
and bottles. 

6479. Were the police standing together in 
Mercer’s Street ?— They were all together in 
amongst them. 

6480. When the bottles were thrown at them? 
— Yes, sir. 

6481. Did you see something like the sashes of 
windows thrown through them ? — I saw something 
like them. I could not say exactly whether they 
were sashes of the windows. 

6482. Now, this same afternoon, were you in 
Dame Street ? — Yes. 

6483. And were you returning about 8.30?— 
Yes, about 8.40. 

6484. Did you see a crowd at the corner of 
Digges Street? — I did. 

6485. And did you see some police— did you see 
them fighting the police? — They were fighting; 
the police were amongst them. 

6486. And did you pass on, and did you go to 
Cuffe Street"?— Yes. 

6487. And what did you see next? — At Cuffe 
Street corner, at Kevin Street, I saw two men 
standing in the middle of the road with “ picks” 
in their hands, trying to lift the tram tracks. 

6488. And now, when you saw those, did tin? 
crowd get around where these two men were? 
Yes ; the crowd came afterwards. 

6489. And was there a battle between the crowd 
and the police?— A great battle that time. 

6490. And did you see things thrown at the 
police ?— Yes : tney were throwing stones and 
everything there at that time. 

6491. And did you see the police disperse the 
crowd ? — Yes, sir. 

6492. And did some of the crowd go down Cuffe 
Street and Kevin Street? — Yes. 

6493*. And did you see bottles and stones thrown 
from the windows of the tenement houses there — 
thrown both from the streets and from the houses 
at the police? — Yes, sir. 

6494. And on that Sunday and Monday was 
the state of things very bad there? — It was. 

6495. Were things very bad there on that Sun- 
day and on the Monday following? — Yes. 

6496. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. Michelson, on 
Sunday how many batons did you see ? — I did not 
see any baton charges on the Sunday. 

6497. Did you see any baton charges on the 
Monday ? — No ; I did not see any on the Monday. 

6498. You were not there? — No. 

6499. You did not see any baton charges at any 
stage of the proceedings while you were there? — 
No, sir. 

6500. When you saw the crowd and the police 
fighting, what were the police using? — Nothing. 

6501. They had nothing in their hands?- — I did 
not see them use anything. They were trying to 
drive away the crowd. 

6502. Had they batons drawn? — No; I did not 
see them. 

6503 . Did you see any people knocked down ? — 
No. 


Catherine Murphy examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6504. Mrs. Murphy, do you live in Upper 
Mercer’s Street? — Yes; in No. 18, sir. 

6505. Now, did you see a large crowd in that 
street between 7 and 8 o’clock on Sunday evening, 
the 31st August last? — Yes, sir. 

6506. Were the police there? — Yes, sir. 

6507. And what were the crowd doing to the 
police?— They were boohing and shouting and 
abusing and daring the police, and firing weapons 
from the windows. 


6508. What kind of weapons? — They were 
throwing bricks and bottles from the two sides of 
the street. 

6509. Mercer Street is a narrow street? — Yes. 

6510. They were pegging things at the police 
from both sides of the street? — 

6511. And was there a large crowd in the 
street? — About 50 people, sir. 

6512. And were they throwing things at the 
police too ? — Yes. 
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6513. The police were being attacked by the 
people in the street and the people in the houses 
on both sides of the street? — Yes, sir. 

6514. And the police were badly treated?— No, 
sir; I did not see anyone badly treated - . 

6515. Were the crowd stoning them? — Yes. 
They got into the halls and shut themselves up in 
the halls. 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— The police? 

6516. Mr. Atkinson. — No, sir, the crowd. (To 
the Witness). — Wasn’t it the crowd who rushed 
into the halls, as you say, and shut themselves 
up there ? — Yes, sir ; the crowd — the blackguards. 

6517. Were the police in danger? — They were, 
sir. The crowd got on the top of the roofs, and 
they were firing bricks and bottles and stove-blocks 
down on the street. 

6518. Where the police were? — Yes. 

6519. Did you see any houses from which mis- 
siles were thrown? — Yes, sir: I saw one. It is 
closed up now. It is going to be knocked down — 
No. 28, at the corner of Cheater's Lane. 

6520. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Was it an empty 
house ? — It was occupied that time, sir, by tenants. 
They are put out now, because it is repairing. 

6521. Mr. Atkinson. — The crowd got into it? — 
Yes. 


Thomas Heavy examined by 

6531. Where do you reside? — No. 15 Upper 
Digges Street, sir. 

6532. What do you do? — I am a baker at 
Jacob’s. 

6533. Now, were you in Aungier Street on 
Sunday, 31st August ? — I was passing through 
Aungier Street. 

6534. About what time? — Between 5 and 6. 

6535. Now, at what part of Aungier Street 
did you see a crowd on the street? — I saw a large 
crowd opposite the Transport Workers’ Union 
Hall in Aungier Street. 

6536. What was the crowd doing there? — 
There was a tram there. 

6537. Was it a large crowd? — It was. 

6538. Would you tell the Commissioners what 
that large crowd were doing? — They were attack- 
ing the tram . Part of the crowd took off the 
destination board, and others broke the windows. 

6539. Were they throwing stones? — Yes ; 
bottles and stones. 

6540. Were the trams broken? — The trams 
were all broken. 

6541. Were the police there ? — Yes ; the crowd 
were throwing bottles and stones. I was going 
up the street a bit and had to get into a hall. 
When I came out they were throwing bottles 
and stones from the windows. 

6542. You took shelter in a hall- way? — Yes. 

6543. Until the row was over? — Yes. 

6544. And then you passed on? — Yes. 

6545. You came to the cox - ner of Digges 
Street? — Yes; there was a large crowd there. 

6546. What were they doing? — They were 
throwing bottles, and stones, and bricks. 

6547. At whom? — At the police. 

6548. And were thev there in large numbers? 

— They were between 300 and 400. 


6522. And from it assailed the police? — Yes; 
and in No. 27 the drawingroom was idle, and a 
crowd got into it between 7 and 9 o’clock, and 
kept pelting away for all they were worth. 

6523. Was that Sunday? — Yes, sir, and on 
Monday night they did the same thing. 

6524. They did the same again on Monday 
night ? — Yes, sir ; scandalous. 

6525. Did you see furniture thrown out? — Yes, 
sir, and a bucket of water ; and I saw paraffin oil 
thrown out from No. 28 — from the two pair front. 
I saw furniture thrown out of the top front room 
of No. 11 Little Digges Street. 

6526. What class of furniture? — Broken chairs 
and old broken geranium boxes. 

6527 . Did you see the "olice charge the crowd ? 
— Yes, but when the crowd got into the houses 
they shut the hall-doors. . 

6528. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where were these 
people stoning the police? — Some in Cuffe Street, 
some in Cheater’s Lane, others in Redmond’s Hill. 

6529. You knew' them? — I knew some of 
them, sir; some of them that got imprisonment. 

6530. By sight, you knew them ? — Yes. They 
told me what they would not do to me, and I 
had to lock myself in that night, myself and my 
children. 


Mr . .1 tkinson . 

6549. Were the stones and bottles and bricks 
freely thrown ? — Yes, sir ; very freely. 

6550. Did you see the driver and conductor of 
the tram doing anything to them ? — I did not see 
that. 

6551. Do you know a man called McEvoyf- — I 
do. 

6552. What is he? — He is an outfitter in Red- 
mond’s Hill. 

6553. Did you see anything happen to the win- 
dow of his shop? — Yes ; during the stone-throw- 
ing, the glass was broken. 

6554. During the stone-throwing the glass in 
McEvoy’s shop window was broken? — Yes. 

6555. When the crowd got to Digges Street, 
the police charged them? — The police came on the 
scene and charged the crowd. They dispersed the 
crowd . 

6556. They charged the crowd with batons 
drawn? — They did. 

6557. Did you see the police use their batons? 
— They did not. get near enough to use them. 

6558. The crowd fled? — Yes. 

6559. But, at any rate, before the baton 
chai'ges, the crowd were assailing the police with 
stones axxd bottles? — They were, sir; freely. 

6560. And did you see — were you in your own 
house ixx Digges Stx - eet, watching all this? — I was 
at the corner. 

6561. Were the police driven out of Digges 
Street? — They had to retire, sir. 

6562. Up Redmond’s Hill? — Yes. 

6563. Were the crowd calling the police names? 
— They were; some awful xxames, sir. 

6564. Were the police, in your opinioxx, in 
daixger, owing to the riotous nature of the crowd ? 
— Yes ; they were ixx great danger, sir. 


Constable Corrigan, 52 A, 

6565. Constable Corrigan, were you one of 
Inspector Chase’s troop ? — Yes. 

6566. You went to Aungier Street? — Yes, sir. 

6566a. And we have it from him — I suppose 
you heax - d his evidence? — I did. sir. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

6567. And, I suppose, you agree with him iix 
what he has described ? — Yes. 

6568. Now, while you were charging the crowd 
in Aungier Street, was there a large number of 
missiles thrown at the police? — Yes, sir, shower? 
of missiles. 
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6569. Showers of them? — Yes. 

6570. Were you hit? — Yes, sir ; I got a blow on 
the shoulder. 

6571- With what? — With a piece of a brick. 

6572. And was your horse hit? — No, sir: the 
horse was not hit. 

6573. Did you charge with batons drawn? — Oh, 
yes, with batons drawn. 

6574. Did you use them? — No; we could not 
get near enough. 


6575. The crowd fled from the charge of the 
horses ? — Yes. 

6576. Was it necessary, in order to protect your- 
selves and the trams, to charge, the crowd and 
disperse them out of Aungier Street?— Very 
necessary, sir. It was a very hostile crowd. 

6577. Now, this disturbance that' you saw, was 
it in the vicinity of the Transport Workers Union 
Hall in Aungier Street? — Yes. 

6578. And did you charge the crowd and dis- 
perse them up Longford Street? — They fled up 
Longford Street, and we followed them up. 


Sergeant Delaney, 9 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6579. Now, Sergeant Delaney, you are stationed 
at College Street? — Yes, sir. 

6580. And on this day, the 31st August, did 
you receive directions to go and reinforce Sergeant 
Cox and party at Aungier Street? — Yes. 

6581. And did you go? — Yes. 

6582. With about how many men? — Fifteen. 

6583. At this time had Sergeant Cox returned? 

— Yes; he came to College Street. 

6584. To get reinforcements? — Yes. 

6585. That is the moment he was driven out of 
his place, he came back as quickly as, he could ? 
— Yes. 

6586. Then you and he, with a body of how 
many men? — Fifteen men, R.I.C. and D.M.P. 

oo87. A mixed force? — Yes. 

6588. You went to Aungier Street? — Yes. 

6589. Now, at the corner of Stephen’s Street 
and Aungier Street you arrived with your 
additional force? — Yes. 

6590. Did you see a crowd of people there?— 
Yes. 

6591. A large crowd?— Yes, a large crowd. 

6592. How many would be in that crowd? 
Well, there was a crowd of about 200 outside 
the Transport Workers’ Union Hall just above 
Stephen’s Street. 

6593. Were you attacked by the crowd from 
the street and from the houses ? — Yes ; both from 
the street and from the houses. 

6594. With what sort of instruments— With 
broken bricks, and stones thrown at us. So we 
drew our staffs and charged the crowd up Aungier 
Street, and portion of the crowd — there was por- 
tion of the crowd in front of us, and another 
portion came up behind. We had to divide into 
two parties. 

6595. Wait now: wait a minute; portion of 
the crowd went in front? — Yes. 

6596. During the dispersal portion of the crowd 
got in front? — Yes. 

6597. And another got on your rere? — Yes. 

6598. What did you do then?— We divided 
our party into two, one party went in pursuit 
of portion of the crowd in front, and the other 
party pursued the otheir portion up Aungier 
Street. 

6599. In fact you went north and south? — 
Yes. 

6600. Now, which party did you take control 
of? — The Aungier Street and Longford Street 
party. 

6601. You dispersed that crowd in Longford 
Street? — Yes: some rushed towards York Street: 
another portion turned into Longford Street. 

6602. And now, when you drove the crowd up 
Longford Street, did they seem to get reinforced 
there ? — Yes. 


6603. And were the police again assailed at 
Longford Street ?— Yes, from the houses and from 
the streets; from the steps — the door-steps. 

6604. Were the police able to effect any arrests? 
— Yes; I arrested one man named' Cantwell. 

6605. Was he convicted? — He was. 

6606. What was done to him? — Forty shillings 
or a month. 

6607. Now, did you use your batons in Long- 
ford Street?— We didn’t; we did not get near 
enough to the crowd. 

6608. But you charged? — Yes. 

6609. With your staffs in your hands? — Yes. 

6610. And the moment you proceeded to charge 
the crowd fled?— Yes; they fled before us. At 
intervals they turned back and threw missiles at 
us again. 

6611. Were they a very disorderly and riotous 
crowd? — They were. 

6612. And was it necessary for the sake of the 
peace of the city to disperse that crowd ? — It was. 

6613. And you used every means in your 
power ? — Yes. 

6614. Were you yourself hit by some of the 
missiles? — Yes. I was hit on the right shoulder 
with a broken brick and on the right chin with a 
bottle. 

6615. Were many of the other constables under 
your command injured too? — Yes; several of them. 

6616. Do you know the number of men who 
were injured on this particular occasion ? — I could 
not really say. 

6617. Well, we will get it later on. Now, how 
long were you kept on duty in Longford Street l 
An hour and twenty minutes. 

6618. An hour , and twenty minutes? — Yes. 

6619. What hour would that be in the evening? 
—6 o’clock to 7.20. 

6620. And after you left Longford Street, where 
did you go ? — I went to Chancery Lane with a 
prisoner, and returned again to Aungier Street, 
Cuffe Street, York Street, and Mercer’s Street : 
we went through all quarters' there. 

6621. You patrolled the whole of that district ? 
— Yes. 

6622. And when was peace restored? — About 
7.20 or a quarter to 8. There were three other 
persons arrested afterwards, and were charged at 
Chatham Street. 

6623. Were they charged with stone-throwing 
and riotous conduct? — Yes; and- two of the ring- 
leaders were arrested during the week afterwards, 
and got six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour — two of the ring-leaders of that mob. 

6624. Two of the riiicr-leaders of that mob were 

arrested,' and got six months’ imprisonment?— 
Yes. . 

6625. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did matters quieten 
down fairly from 20 minutes past 7 ? — Yes, sii - 
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Constable Reilly, 68 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6626. Constable, were you with Sergeant 
Delaney’s party on this evening? — Yes 

6627. At Aungier Street? — Yes. 

6628. And were you in Longford Street? — I 

6629. In Longford Street, did you make 
several arrests? — Three altogether. 

6630. Were those three members of a riotous 
crowd in the street? — Well, one of them was a 
members of a riotous crowd in the street ; the 
other two were inside houses. 

6631. But they were all joining in the riot 
and assaulting the police? — Yes, they were all 
throwing missiles at the police. 

6632. Were those three persons who were 
arrested by you all convicted? — Yes, sir. They 
were all convicted. 


6633. And in Longford Street and Aungier 
Street that night were there large and riotous 
crowds throwing stones at the police? — Yes. 

6634. TIow many people would be there? — 
Well, between 200 and 300. 

6635-6. Were you, yourself, hit? — Ho: not 
myself. 


Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

6637. What did those men get whom you 
arrested ? — I had only one of them charged my- 
self. He got a month or 40 shillings. I had 
not the other two charged. 

6638. They were charged with stone-throwing? 
— Yes, sir. 


Constable John Connell, R.I.C., examined by Mr. A. thin son. 


6639. Constable, were you in the party of police 
in Digges Street?— Yes, sir, and in Aungier 
Street. 

6640. Now, in Digges Street, what was the 
condition of things prevailing there when you 
Sot there ? — It was bad indeed ; they were throw- 
stones. 

6641. Throwing stones; what else? — I saw 
them picking up pieces of cement. 

6642. Was there a large crowd in the streets? 
— About 200 people I should say. 

6643. And how many police were there? — At 
that time I should say about 20. We were 
augmented from Aungier Street. 

6644. And was that augmentation necessary 
to enable you to cope with the disturbances? — 
•Oh, yes, sir. 

6645. Now were that crowd assaulting you not 
only from the street but from the houses? — Yes, 
both from the houses and from the street. 

6646. And had the police to charge the crowd? 
— Yes, sir. 

6647 . Were they able to get near enough to 
the crowd to strike them with their batons?— 
No, sir; the crowd fled. 


6648. After the crowd had fled did they re- 
assemble ? — Yes ; especially at Digges Street 
corner — Digges Street and Mercer’s Street. 

6649. Was it very bad there? — Yes, sir, very 
bad. 

6650. How long was it before the police were 
able to cope with the disturbances of the crowd ? 
— Well, it lasted about an hour. 

6650a. And in Digges Street were the police 
able to effect any arrests? — Not in Digges Street; 
in Longford Street and Mercer Street. 

6651. Did you effect any arrests yourself ?• — I 
was present when two arrests were made. 

6652. Do you know what became of them?— 
Some were sentenced ; others were acquitted. In 
all there were four arrests made on that occa- 
sion. 


.. — a uaugerous ana 

riotous crowd?— Yes, a very dangerous and 
riotous crowd. 

6654. Had you experience of riot?— Oli, yes. 

6655. Did you see anything like this before? 
ims was as bad as any I ever saw. 

^ tkinson. — That finishes Aungier Street 
Mr. Brown, k.c— Where do we go now? 

• t ■f t1clnson - — Tli e next case to be taken up 

is Inchicore. 1 


Constable Crowley, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6656. Constable Crowley, were you on duty at 
J.nehicore between 5 and 6 o’clock on Sunday 
evening, the 31st of August last ?— I was. 

•j \^ hom were you with ?— Sergeant Kin- 
■eaid and Constable Denis McMahon. 

tram? 8 ' N ° W ’ did y0U see a man atfcackin g a 
6659. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Is this on Sunday? 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes, sir. 

Witness.. — I saw a number of people collected as 
? assed 0,1 to fc he terminus, 
did Did y ° U S6e a man being arrested ?— I 

§ y wllo m ?— By Sergeant Kincaid, 
cbbi. For doing what?— For leading a. crowd to 
the tram-car. 

6663. That was to attack the tram ?— Yes, sir: 
to attack the tram. 

' in^ 64 ^i. And was ifc a lar S e cr °wd he was lead- 
|^~ There would be about 150 persons in it. 

o. Now, when the sergeant went to capture 
ie man did you know the name of the man?— 
2° ;bufc 1 graced him out, and identified him after- 
wiuds at Clondalkin. 

S' S at is llis name ? — Michael Costelloe. 
nJ When the sergeant went to arrest Mr. 
s oe, what did the crowd do to the sergeant ? 


-The prisoner resisted arrest violently, and the 
crowd closed around the sergeant. I went with 
Constable McMahon to the sergeant’s assistance, 
and took the prisoner. He was subsequently 
taken to Kilmainham Station. 

6668. You had to go to the assistance of the 
sergeant ? — Yes. 

6669. I suppose there was a crowd around him 
there ?— Yes. 

6670. And the three of you were taking charge 
of. the prisoner? — Yes, sir. 

• £?• 5 id 7°" him along any distance all 
ngnt !— Yes. 

6672. And did anything happen then?— When* 

nearing the Emmet Hall, the meeting-place of the 
transport Workers’ Union 

6673. Ms. Brown, it.c.-Where is the Emmet 
ilall ? Between the Richmond Barracks and Kil- 
mainham Station. 

6674. Kilmainham Police Station ? — Yes sir 

6675. Mr. Atkinson .— The Emmet Hail you 
say, is the headquarters of the Transport Workers’ 
Union of that district.?— Yes. 

6676. Now, at the Emmet Hall, would vou tell 
the Commissioners quietly what took place' ?— The 
crowd rushed out of the Hall, and I saw them 
picking up stones and other missiles as they came 
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along, approaching us in a very violent manner. 
One of them who was leading the crowd demanded 
the prisoner from us. 

6677. Demanded the release of the prisoner ?— 
Yes; he called on the crowd to take the prisoner 
from us. 

6678. And all the while they were picking up 
stones and throwing them at you? — They were. 

6679. Had the crowd increased iu numbers by 
this time ? — Yes. 

6680. How many about did the crowd comprise ? 
— I estimated them at about 200. 

6681. Did the crowd threaten you? — They did. 

6682. What did they say? — “ If you don’t let 
go the prisoner, it will be worse for you.” 

6683. “ It will be worse for you”? — Yes. 

6684. Now, did the crowd come close to you? — 
Yes; two of them came right opposite me; one 
laid his hand on the prisoner. 

6685. What? — He laid hands on the prisoner. 

6686. And did you make a blow at this man? 
— Not at that time. I tried to reason with him 
and asked him to leave us go quietly with the 
prisoner. 

6687. But they would not? — No. 

6687a. Now, as you were trying to get the 
prisoner on to the station, did this crowd of men 
seem to molest you? — They did. 

6688. They followed you the whole way? — We 
had not gone 5 yards when they stopped us again . 
The man on the right of the prisoner was struck 
and thrown back — Constable McMahon. 

6689. He was thrown back? — Yes. 

6690. He was struck with what? — With either 
a stone or a brick, I could not say. 

6691. Did he fall? — He fell to the ground. 

6692. Did the blow that struck him come from 
behind or in front? — In front. 

6693. The crowd was all around you? — Yes; 
they were at that time. 

6694. Did he have to let go his hold of the 
prisoner ? — Yes. 

6695. Did Sergeant Kincaid hold the prisoner? 
— The sergeant walked behind us. I held the 
prisoner on the other side. 

6696. Sergeant Kincaid was behind? — He was. 

6697. When Constable McMahon was knocked 
down were you attacked yourself ? — The prisoner 
became violent and kicked me on the shins and 
tripped me. 

6698. Now, when he tried on these tricks did 
you give him a blow? — I did. I had my baton 
drawn. I tried to beat back the crowd. 

6699. And had you your baton drawn the 
whole of the time while you had the prisoner 
under arrest? — Yes. 

6700. And when you gave him this blow did 
you caution the crowd not to interfere? — I did. 

6701. But they still persisted in interfering? — 
Oh, yes; they did. 

6702. Do you know Peter Stynes? — I do. 
6702a. Did you see him do anything? — I did . 

6703. What did you see him do? — I saw him 
take either a stone or a brick from his pocket, 
and I saw his hand raised. I was struggling with 
the prisoner all this time and immediately that I 
saw his hand raised I was struck on the right ear. 

6704. With what?-— With a stone or a.- brick. 

6705. Who was the man who hit you; was it 
Stynes? — Yes ; I identified him afterwards. He 
got 4 months for it. 

6706. Were you, yourself, notwithstanding the 
blow on the ear, repeatedly kicked ? — I was 
knocked down with a blow on the ground "and 
kicked several times. 

6707. Knocked down with the blow of a stone? 
— Yes, 


6708. And were you kicked wlieu down? — Yes. 

6709. What became of the prisoner?— He 
escaped then. 

6710. The prisoner was taken from you ?— Yes. 

6711 . You were the only police in the vicinity ? — 
Yes; we were the only three police there at the 
time. 

6712. At that time? — Yes. 

6713. Was the baton taken from you? — Not at 
that time. I got up again and tried to fight my 
way through back to the two other men. 

6714. You had got separated from Constable 
McMahon and Sergeant Kincaid? — Yes; I 
was again knocked down, and at that time the 
baton was taken from me. 

6715. The baton was taken from you? — It was. 

6716. And did you ever re-capture your 
prisoner? — Oh, yes. I got him in Clondalkin 
afterwards. 

6717. Some time afterwards? — Nine days after- 
wards. 

6718. In Clondalkin? — Yes, sir. 

6719. He doesn’t live in Clondalkin? — L Oh, yes, 
he does. 

6720. Did you manage to rejoin your two com- 
rades? — No, not that afternoon. 

6721. And when you got free, where did you 
go to ? — As I was escaping from the crowd , another 
man ran against me balancing a stick. He made 
fdr me as if to hit me on the head. He struck 
me a little on the shoulder. He was under the 
influence of drink, and I closed with him. We 
both fell. I was kicked on the ground again by 
five or six others, and a woman rushed from the 
direction of the military barracks and asked the 
crowd, “ For God’s sake don’t kill the man.” So 
there was a slight pause, and I escaped into the 
military bai’racks. 

6722. You got shelter in the military barracks ? 
— Yes; my wounds were dressed, and I remained 
there for the night. 

6722a. Were you badly wounded ? — I was black 
and sore from the kicks, and very sick inside. 

6723. How many days were you in hospital ? — I 
was five days in hospital, sir. I suffered for a 
considerable time afterwards. 

6724. Did you get sick leave. I got plain- 
clothes duty, to trace out my assailant. 

6725. You were not fit for active service in the 
city ? — Oh, no ; I was not. 

6726. Now did you hear the crowd that were 
overpowering the police say anything about the 
police? — Oh, yes; “Kill them; kill the bloody 
peelers.” 

6727. Well, they wex - e very near it. Now, you 
were knocked down and deprived of your baton ? — 
I was; I got it afterwards. 

6728. Was your life in danger? — Certainly it 
was. Only for the woman they would have killed 
me. 

6729. Was it necessary for your own safety to 
escape into the military barracks for' protection ? 
— Were it not for the military barracks they' would 
have killed me. 

6730. Now, did you, at any time after that 
moment of time, see Sex'geant Kincaid, or what 
happened to him ? — After the first four or five 
seconds I lost sight of him altogether. 

6731. Can you say what happened him ? — I 
could not say at that time. I believe he got 
badly treated, too. 

6732. Bad as you got, he got woi’se"?— Yes. 

6733. Now as to the Emmet Hall; "were there 

stones thrown from the windows of Emmet Hall ? 
— They must have been provided with stones com- 
ing out. There were showers of stones thrown at 
us. We were singled out. ■ 

6734. Is the road there paved or macadamised, 
the road that the tram goes along through?— 
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There were no loose stones there, except on the 
sides of the road after leaving the Emmet Hall. 
You won’t get pieces of cement there. 

6.735. The crowd came from the Emmet Hall 
in large numbers? — Yes, in large numbers; the 
majority of the crowd came out of the Hall. 

6736. Mr. Henuy, k.c. — How long had you 
been on duty in that district? — I came there on 
the 28th of August. I was only two days there. 


6737. Your baton was taken from you? — It was, 
sir ; after a few seconds. 

6738. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Try and fix where the 
Emmet Hall- is; you know the Barracks? — I do, 
sir. 

6739. I mean the Military Barracks? — Yes, sir. 

6740. It is nearer to your Police Station than 
to the Barracks? — It is nearer the Military Bar- 
racks — the first house near the Barracks. 

Oh, I see. 


Sergeant Kincaid, 12 A, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


6741. Now, Sergeant Kincaid, you were on duty 
at Inchicore with the last witness and Constable 
McMahon? — Yes. 

6742. Were you actually working, under the 
command of Inspector Wilkinson ? — Yes. 

6743. Were the three of you detached to pro- 
tect the. tram terminus?— Yes ;• we were on duty 
at the Tram Depot at Inchicore. , 

6744. Now, between ,5 and 6 o’clock, on this 
evening of the 31st of, August, did a large crowd 
assemble near the terminus? — Yes; about 150. 

6745. When they collected, did they do any- 
thing to the trams? — They were hissing and booh- 
ing the conductor and driver of the tram that 
was there. 

6746. Yes? — A man named Costelloe, who 
appeared to be a ring-leader, was there. I cau- 
tioned him to go away, and not to be inciting the 
crowd. 

6747. Wait now, that Was Costelloe ; he was the 
ring-leader ; and you cautioned him ? — Y'es. 

6748. After you had cautioned him, What did 
he do? — He said he would not go away. 

6748a. Did he call upon the crowd to do any- 
thing? — Yes ; 'to go and wreck the tram. He 
called out that way to the crowd. 

6749. NoW, in consequence of his attitude and 
his demeanour in inciting the crowd, did you 
arrest Costelloe? — Yes; I arrested him then. 

6750. And he was taken into custody by the 
last witness and Constable McMahon ? — Yes ; I 
arrested him first. He resisted arrest, and they 
came to my assistance. 

6751. I see. You. then proceeded to try and 
get him to the barrack? — Yes ; until we came to 
the Emmet Hall. 

6752. Wait now. Was there a crowd of large, 
numbers there before you came to the Hall?— - 
Yes, I Would say a large crowd ; about 150. 

6753. And were they throwing stones at that 
time? — No; they were only hissing, then, and 
boohing. 

6754. I suppose you were able to bring, your 
prisoner along as far as the Emmet Hall? — Yes. 

6755. At the Emmet Hall, tell the Commis- 
sioners, please, what happened to you ? — When we 
came near the Emmet Hall, a crowd of about 
200 people rushed out of the Hall and came up 
to meet us. 

6756. They were facing you? — Yes, they were. 

6757. And crowding on your rere? — No; they 
were not in our rere at that time. 

6758. I see; the crowd came out of the Hall and 
faced you ? — Yes. 

6759. What did they do? — They demanded of 
us to let the prisoner go. 

6760. Repeat that again? — They demanded of 
us to let the prisoner go. 

6761. And did that crowd do anything to the 
police?— I heard someone Say, “ Give it to the 
police.” 

6762. Then were missiles thrown at you? — Yes, 
I ordered the two men with me to draw their 
batons. 

6763. You then ordered the two men with you 


to draw their batons ?^-Yes, when the crowd com- 
menced to fire missiles at us. 

67 64 . What class of missiles were they firing ? — 
Stones, broken bricks, pieces of cement — all the 
missiles they could lay hands On in the vicinity. 

6765. And you three were alone? — Yes. 

6766. And was that a dangerous and riotous 
mob? — Oh, yes; very dangerous. 

6767. We have it from the last witness that in 
consequence of the attitude of the crowd the 
prisoner escaped? — Yes'; be was rescued. I refused 
to let the prisoner go, and tried to remonstrate 
with the crowd ; but they fired missiles at Us, and 
each of us had to fight for our lives from, that out. 

6768. You got separated; the crowd would net 
listen to reason ; you got separated,, and you had 
to fight . for your lives ?— Yes, we were each 
separated— — 

6769. We had a description of the last fight ; 
can you give any description of your sufferings ; 
were you knocked down? — -Yes. 

6770. By what? — By a half-brick. I was 
hit on the head and knocked down. 

6771. Was your head cut? — It was. 

6772. Was it the blow you got knocked you- 
down ? — Yes. 

6773. And while you were on the ground 
what did the crowd do to you ? — The crowd 
closed in on me and kicked me, and left me un- 
conscious on the road. 

6774. What did they do to you?— They closed 
in on me and kicked me, and. left me unconscious 
on the roadside . 

6775. How long were you unconscious? — 
Well, I must have been two hours. A woman 
in the neighbourhood come out herself and her 
family, and asked them not to kill me on the 
road. She brought me in, and for two hours 
I was in her house before I got to the station. 

6776. You were rendered unconscious for two 
hours by having been kicked by the crowd out- 
side the tram terminus ? — Yes. 

6777. And, at this moment, after you had 
remained in this woman’s house for two hours, 
assistance came to. you? — Yes; a sergeant came 
along and brought me. to the police station. I 
had asked the woman to send to the station 
for the ambulance to be sent for me. But she 
said her house would-be wrecked if she sent any 
of her family out. 

6778-79. Tte result was this; she was afraid 
to send out, and' you had to be escorted by the 
sergeant to the police station ? — Yes. 

6780. Were you on the sick list? — I was 2 
months under the doctor’s care. After some 
time, after the doctor had attended me, I com- 
menced to throw' up blood, and he sent me to the 
hospital then, and I was in hospital for a month. 

6781. So you had two months of private atten- 
dance and a month in hospital ? — Yes. 

6782. Are you suffering still from the effects ? — Yes. 
I feel the results of it still. 

6783. You described yourself that you w'ere in the 
position of having been obliged to fight for your lives? 
— Yes, sir. 

Z 
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Constable Denis MacMahon examined. 


6784. Mr. Atkinson. — You were the third con- 
stable in that crowd ? — Yes. 

6785. And you were with the last witness and the 
witness before ? — Yes. 

6786. You are Constable MacMahon ? — Yes. 

6787. I Suppose you agree with the evidence given 
by the last two witnesses as to the nature of this 
crowd ? — Yes. 

6788. Now, you were trying to effect the arrest of 
a man named Costello ? — Yes. 

6789. And you had a hold of him ? — Yes. 

6790. And the crowd were all around you ? — Yes. 

6791. When you were trying to bring him on in 
custody to the station with Constable Crowley, were 
you hit ?— Yes ; I was hit on the head with a stone 
about three or four pounds weight, on the chest, and 
I was put staggering back. 

6792. Did you fall ? — No ; I was put staggering 
back. 

6793. Had you to lose your grip of your prisoner ? 
— Yes. 

6794. When you lost grip of your prisoner were you 
separated from your prisoner and from your com- 
rades ? — Yes. 

6795. Did the crowd attack you again ? — Yes, and 
they knocked me down and they kicked me. 

6796. When you were knocked down, was it by a 
hit or a blow or what ? — I was tripped when I was 
fighting with the crowd. 

6797. And when you were tripped and knocked 
down, what did the crowd do to you ? — They kicked 
me several times about the body and head. 

6798. Were you injured ? — Yes. 

6799. Where ? — There, on the head. 

6800. With what ? — With a kick. 

6801 . Now, did you get up ? — Yes. 

6802. When you got up did you use your baton ? — 
Yes. 

6803. You did use it ? — Yes. 

6804. What did you try to do when you got up ? — 
I went back to the place where Sergeant Kincaid and 
Constable Crowley were. 

6805. Did you fight your way back ? — Yes. 

6806. Did you succeed in getting back and joining 
Sergeant Kincaid ? — Yes. 


6807. Were you knocked down again ? — Yes. 

6808. By what ?— By the crowd. 

6809. Were you kicked when down ?— Yes, several 
times. 

681.0. After this third knock-down did you lose 
your helmet and your baton ?— Yes. 

6811. And were you then defenceless ? — Yes. 

6812. Among this crowd of savages ? — Yes. 

6813. And rioters ? — Yes. 

6814. Were you forced to take refuge ? — Yes. 

6815. Was your life no longer safe on this riotous 
ground ? — No, indeed, but for the way I got into a 
house I believe I would be really killed. 

6816. What was the name of the house you went 
into ? — I don’t know the name of the house. The 
door was open, and it was near where I was assaulted. 

6817. Was it opened for you ? — No ; it was open, 
and I ran in. 

6818. Was there a man there ? — Yes, and he told 
me to close the door, and thus keep back the crowd. 
The crowd outside shouted : — “ Put him out.” 

6819. What did he do ? — The man told me to run 
out the backway or the house would be broken into. 

6820. And did you actually go into the back ? — 
Yes. I ran out the back. 

6821. And you got over the garden wall ? — I got 
into another house about twenty yards down. I 
got in the backway. 

6822. Were you, yourself, actually ill ? — Yes. 

6823. And were you vomiting after the beating 
and the kicking you had got ? — Yes. I vomited in the 
house. 

6824. Were you stationed in the Depot ? — No. 

6825. Where were you stationed ? — I was on duty 
at Kilmainham. 

6826. Where was your barrack ? — Was it at Inchi- 
core ? — Yes. 

6827. And were you on sick leave ? — Yes. 

6828. For how long ? — Two or three days. 

6829. Was that a fierce and desperate riot 
Fearful, altogether. 

6830. And you three men were carrying your lives 
in your hands 1 — Yes. 


Inspector Wilkinson, examined. 


6831. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You are Inspector Wilkin- 
son, of the “ A ” Division ? — Yes. 

6832. Between five and six o’clock on Sunday, 

August 31st, were you at Inchicore ? — Yes. I 

visited the police at Inchicore about five o’clock. 

6833. Do you know the tram depot at Inchicore ? — 
Yes. 

6834. Was there a disorderly crowd collected 
there ? — Yes. I saw them just when I arrived 
there, and immediately afterwards they moved 
down towards the tram that was about starting for 
the city. They commenced to yell and hoot at the 
tram driver and conductor. . 

6835. Was it a disorderly crowd ?— It was a very 
disorderly crowd. 

6836. Did you hear Sergeant Kincaid cautioning 
the ringleaders ? — I warned them to clear back — 
myself and Sergeant Kincaid — and heard one of the 
ringleaders urging them to attack the tram, and he 
arrested that man. 

6837. And had the crowd then become very 
hostile ? — Yes, they got on in a hostile way, boohing 
and hissing at the trams, and they were disorderly 
until the tram started. 

6838. And did they assail the police with stones ? 
—Not at this particular time. The prisoner was 
brought away. After that groups of stone throwers 


formed up at different places in the district, and they 
commenced to stone what police I had there. I had 
only three constables and a sergeant left, and we were 
for nearly an hour trying to stop the stone throwing. 

6839. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that near the depot ? 
— Well, between that and Vincent’s Street. Perhaps two 
hundred yards from that the stone throwers collected. 
They used to throw from one place and we used to 
disperse them, and then they collected in another 
district and they would throw from that place, and 
so on ; and they continued that for about an hour. 
They were throwing from yards and byeways, and 
the club there. I warned them that if they continued 
firing from the club, we would break into the club, 
and apparently the caretaker closed down the win- 
dows from which the stones were thrown. 

6840. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Where is that club ?— 
Near the tram depot at Inchicore. 

6841. Did these rioters get into that club and throw 
stones from inside ?— No, they didn’t get in, but 
there was a gang of stone throwers there apparently 
before . anything arose. 

6842. And was it quite clear that stones had been 
brought into that club ? — Yes, quite clear, because 
when they came out, quite a number of these people 
had any amount of stones. 
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6843. And stones came from the windows of this 
club ? — Yes. 

6844. And you threatened that you would clear 
out the club if they didn’t stop the stone-throwing ? 
— Yes ; and the stone-throwing from there was 
immediately stopped. 

6845. Do you know where the Emmet Hall is ? — 
Yes, about a quarter of a mile citywards from the 
tram depot. 

6846. Is that a meeting place of the Transport 
Union Workers ? — Yes, they have their rallies there. 

6847. Were you in that neighbourhood about 
6.30 that evening ? — Yes ; about four hundred 
collected there for a meeting. Mr. Carroll addressed 
the meeting from a window in the club. 

6848. Is he ex-Councillor Carroll ? — Yes, he was 
in the Corporation at one time. 

6849. And does he live in the locality ? — He lives 
just near the tram depot in Inchieore. . 

6850. And you heard him address the meeting 
outside Emmet Hall ? — Yes. 

6851. How many were in the crowd ? — There were 
about four hundred. 

6852. Did you hear anything of what he said ?— 

Yes ; he made several references to the police, and 
lie said to the crowd that the women and the children 
should clear away, and that the men would look after 
themselves. He said also that the police arrested a 
man that evening, but he said — They are sorry for 
it now,” meaning, of course 

6853. Yes, we know, the attack that was made on 
the police afterwards. While that was going on, did 
two trams arrive from the city under an escort of 
police ? — Yes, two trams came back with an escort. 
I could see that the trams were practically shattered 
and the glass was all gone except a pane or two. The 
police were on foot, apparently after having a rough 
time of it up along, and they had their batons drawn. 

6854. How many police were escorting these 
trams ? — There were five and a sergeant of the R.I.C. 

6855. And the two trams were moving up towards 
Inchieore ? — Yes. 

6856. And protected by these policemen who had 
batons drawn ? — Yes. 

6857. And evidently having the signs of being 
attacked ? — Yes ; the trams were shattered. 

6858. When these two trams came up to the 
crowd, they were as you say outside Emmet Hall, 
what was the demeanour of the crowd ? — -I ordered 
the police to clear them away from the trams, and 
the crowd became determinedly hostile, and they 
didn’t make an attempt to clear away. The police 
then drew their batons and did all they could to make 
a way for the trams, but as the trams were held up 
there for some time and stones were thrown from 
different directions and struck the trams. From 
Emmet Hall a large number of stones were thrown, 
and I saw some stones coming myself from the win- 
dow — the window from which the speaker had been 
addressing the crowd. 

6859. that is Mr. Carroll ? — Yes ; and stones came 
from there, and I suppose it was one of the last panes 
of glass in the tram was broken by them. 

6860. What was the size of the crowd that was 
there at the time ? — Some of them followed Mr. 
Carroll's advice — some of the women and the younger 
people went away — -and after that I suppose there 
would be about three hundred there — men, many of 
them armed with sticks, ap'd some of them apparently 
came from the country in different directions ; others 
were from the neighbourhood of Inchieore. 

6861. But you say that after Carroll’s speech, you 
saw a number of the women and young persons leaving 
the crowd ? — Yes, when he gave them the advice. 
The trams were just arriving. 

6862. And they took his advice ? — Yes. 

6863. And you say that there were about three 
hundred in the crowd ? — Yes. 


6864. How many police were there ? — I. had ten 
and a sergeant, and, of course, the police . that came 
escorting the trams helped. 

6865. Was there a disorderly riot going on there 
for some time ?— Yes, they kept at it from the side 
lanes and from other places stones were thrown, and 
T got information afterwards that the stones were 
being collected for a few days previously for the 
events that took place that day. 

6866. Am I right in saying that that street outside 
Emmet Hall is a paved street ? — Of course the tram 
lines are paved and the sideways are paved with 
setts. 

6867. And there is a considerable quantity of stone 
scattered about the locality ? — Oh, yes,, and they 
could easily get them. 

6868. They saw these stones thrown out of the 
upper windows of Emmet Hall, and did the police 
have to go into the Hall to clear it out ? — Yes, the 
police went into it, and some of those inside escaped 
by the back, but some remained, and they pleaded 
innocence, and in consequence they were not interfered 
with. 

6869. Tell me some of the police that went in 
there ? — Sergeant Legg of the R.I.C. and there were 
some of the B Division of police that were escorting 
the trams. 

6870. And as a result of that visit , of the police 
to the Hall did the stone throwing cease ? — Yes. 

6871. Did you see some of the people escaping 
from Emmet Hall ? — No, I could not see them. 

6S72. Was the riot that was going on there at 
that tjpie such that a detachment of the "West Kent 
Regiment from Richmond Barracks was called out? — 
Yes, a party of the West Kent Regiment came out 
owing to the serious aspect of affairs, and they offered 
their services in escorting the trams down to the 
depot, and they did so. 

6873. And the two trams were held up, up to the 
time the military appeared ? — Yes. 

6874. And until the military came to assist the 
police was the condition of affairs there a dangerous 
condition for the police ?— Yes, very bad indeed, and 
organised apparently previously. 

6874a. Were there several police injured in tha*" 
riot ? — About . a dozen police were struck by missiles 
but their injuries were not serious. It was reported 
to me afterwards from twelve that they were struck 
with stones and pieces of concrete, and so on. 

6875. And were six of them injured ? — Yes, they 
were. 

6876. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did this party of the 
West Kent Regiment volunteer to escort the trams 
or were they requisitioned by the civil authorities ? — 
There was a gentleman there, Mr. Waters, and he 
spoke to me about the riot, and it was he that got 
the military to turn out. 

6877. Was he a magistrate ? — Yes. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes, a special magistrate. 

6878. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is he in your district in 
ordinary times ? — Yes. 

6879. And you say that a number of people that 
were engaged in the riot had come in from the country? 
— Yes. 

6880. In what proportion ? — I cannot say as' to 
that, but I suppose aboat perhaps a third. 

6881. And they were strangers to you at any rate ? 
— Yes ; and some came from ClondaUrin and around 
there. 

6882. Mr. Brown, k c — Of the labouring class ? 
Yes. 

6883. Mr. Henry, k.c. — There was one prisoner, I 
understand, actually from Clondalkin ? —There were 
two prisoners, and they were nearly all from the 
district outside Inchieore. 

Z 2 
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Sergeant Cobbe examined by Mr.. Atkinson. 


6881. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you under Inspector 
Wilkinson on this Sunday ? — Yes. 

6885. Had you been on duty in the vicinity of the 
tram 'terminus on that Sunday ? — Yes. 

6886. From what time ?— From nine to three that 
day, and I had got home and had my dinner, and 
relieved the station sergeant in the meantime ; and 
had been back to the barracks and received informa- 
tion about the riots in Thomas Street. 1 turned out 
two men to go there, and again I received information 
to get to Inchicore myself with the only other men 
that I had in the barrack. 

6888. When you got to Inchicore, did you see a 
large orowd there ? — Yes : 1 should say there were 
about three hundred people outside Emmet Hall. 

6889. And they were a short distance, about a 
quarter of a mile from the' tram terminus ?— Yes, or 

6890. And a tram going from the city to Inchicore 
would have to pass the Emmet Hall ? Yes. 

6891. When you came to Emmet Hall did you see 
any police ? — Yes. 

6892. Did you see a large crowd ? — Yes. 

6893. How many police were there. ?— Inspector 
Wilkinson and about eight or ten. I could not 
exactly see at the time. 

6894. And was the crowd large at the time ?— I 
would say between two and three hundred. 

6895. And what was their demeanour towards the 

police ? — At the time they were, very peaceful. 
Councillor Carroll was speaking. . 

6896. Did you hear what he said .?— Yes. I did. 

6897. . Was he speaking from the windows of Emmet 
Hall ? — He was standing up on the window sill and 
held up by some men. 

6898. lYhat did he say ?— He advised - the women 
and children to go home, and that the men would 
take care of themselves.” He also said that "the 
peelers with the batons would not frighten them.” 

6899. How many police were, there then ?— 1 There 
would be about ten police. 

6900. And the. crowd would be larger ?— Between 
two and three hundred, I would say. 

6901. Did the women appear to take the advice ? 

Pxesently the approach of two trams came in view, 

and the women and children started running and 
shrieking away from it. 

6902. And what did those that remained in the 
crowd do ?— They stood as they were, and stones 
began to come from Emmet Hall and the side street 
before the trams arrived. 

6903. And before the trams arrived, stones were 
thrown freely from this hall and the side street, and 
some of the police were struck ?— Yes. 

6904. And when the trams began to pass opposite 
the Transport Workers’ Union premises, did the 
crowd get more riotous ? — Well, they shelled the 
trams from all sides. 

6905. And were these trams being escorted by 

dice ? — Yes. 


6906. Were the trams completely held up ?— Yes, 
and shelled as fast as the crowd could lash stones into 
them' 

6907. And were the police able to overpower that 
riotous mob in front of them ? — Not at that time. 

8908. And the trams, were held up and could not 
pass on ? — Yes, sir. 

6909. And were missiles thrown freely at the 
police ?— Yes ; all sorts, bricks and big stones, and 

so on. , 

6910.. And were you yourself struck ? — I. was. 

6911. Where were you. hit? — In the peak at the 
back of my helmet and knocked it off. I was also 
struck on the shoulder. These missiles came one from 
the Emmet Hall, and the other from the wall at the 
end of the building. 

6912. So not only were you assailed by the crowd 
on the street, but by the crowd from the adjoining 
premises of the Transport Workers’ Union ?— Yes. 

6913. Did the military come to your assistance ?— 
Yes. 

6914. And until the military came to your assist- 
ance, was it impossible for the. police to overcome 
the crowd, or to get the trams up to the terminus ?— 
Almost. The police charged the crowd- before the 
military came up, and had scattered them pretty 
well. 

6915. And I suppose they reassembled ?— Yes, and 
they pegged stones from all directions at the police 
who were there. 

6916. How long was this riot going on ?— Well, 
sometime about five o’clock till near 6.30. 

6917. And was it doing the whole of that time a 
very serious and a very dangerous riot ? — Yes, so I 
believe. 

6918. At any rate, would you say so ? — Yes, it was 

desperate. Of course, I heard the remark, and I 
did not know what it meant that “ a sergeant had 
batoned a small boy, and that he was sorry for it 
now.” - 

6919. And you heard that expression.? — Yes; 
and it was used by Mr. Carroll. 

6920. And he is the agent of the Transport Workers 
there ? — He is an ex-Councillor, and he is in there 
continuously; 

6921. Mr. Brown, k.o.~ Did the police charge the 
crowd before the military came up ? — Yes. 

6922. And was there a baton charge ?— Yes. 

6923. And did they actually come in contact with 
the members of the crowd ? — Oh, no. The crowd 
in the street raced along the by-ways and the people 
ran into the halls and slammed the doors. 

6924. And did you.se,e anyone hit ? — I didn’t see 
anyone hit. I chased the crowd myself down the 
road, and when the police went into the halls the 
stones came in after them. The crowd fled in al 1 
directions into the fields and by-ways, and every- 
where. 


Mrs. Sheridan, recalled, examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


(5925. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I want to ask you a 
question : You mentioned yesterday that two 
images were thrown from a house in Mercer Street. 
Was that the only house that that occurred in ? — 
Yes ; and I know personally where it came from. 

6926.. Is that house occupied by workingmen ? — 


Yes ; portion of it, but not. that portion, where the 
image came from. 

6927. And the portion ‘where you saw it come out 
is of an undesirable character ?— Well, yes — it was 
undesirable some time ago. 

6928. But it is not the portion occupied by the 
workingmen. ?- — No. 


Sergeant Lego, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, K.c.. 

5929. Mr. Pm ell. K.c. — You are a sergeant in the 6930. Were you, with a constable from the Depot, 
It. I 0. ? --Yes on duty on this Sunday escorting the trams to 
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Iuchicore ? — Yes. I had seven men with myself 
from the Depot escorting trams from College Green 
to Iuchicore and back. 

6931.. Do you remember leaving College Green 
about six o’clock on that evening of the 3lst of 
August ?— Yes, I do. 

6932. And were you then accompanied by five 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — Yes. 

6933. That is 104, 106, 152, 153, and 197 B ?— Yes. 
I was escorting one tram myself, and I had to take 
it to Inchicore. 

6934. And it was your duty to take that tram 
to Inchicore back that night ? — Yes. 

6935. Were you with tire tram tliat was stopped 
on its way ?: — No ; I was not. 

6936. But did you observe that the tram- that you 
were protecting — was anything wrong with it ? — 
Yes ;. the windows all but one, were smashed. That 
was the tram that was turned back, and was one of the 
two that I was escorting back to Inchicore Depot. 

6937. And you were escorting back two trams 
that had apparently been attacked ? — Yes : quite so. 

6938. On your way from College Green to James’s 
Street, did you get off the trams on several occasions 
to repel attacks made by the crowd ?— Yes, and at 
almost every side street from Christ Church Place 
to James’s Street we had to fight our way. Crowds 
of 150 or 200 were in all the side streets. They were 
apparently surprised to see the remnants of the 
trams coming along again. 

6939. They were ready in. the side streets ? — Yes. 

6940. What did they do ? — They commenced stone - 
throwing. I had given my men instructions. I 
put one nian into each tram, and they were to protect 
the trams and the motor man and the conductor, and 
I and my men would protect them on the way along. 

6941. Did you march along after the tram ? — Yes ; 
part of the time after the tram marching and running 
along in order to get the trams to pass safely the side 
streets where the people were gathered. 

6942. And is it quite plain from the demeanour 
of the crowds that the conductor and motorman 
would have been' attacked ? — I think they would 
have been killed from the demeanour of the crowds. 

6943. Did the crowd appear to have stones gathered 
in these side streets ? — Well, they were stone throwing 
crowds. 

6944. They had stones ? — Wes, in their hands. 

6945. And did you manage by the means of 
charging' the crowds every now and again to get the 
trams safely along until, you arrived at the Transport 
Union Hall in Inchicore ? — Yes. 

6946. And when you arrived in view of that hall 
did you notice a large crowd of people opposite it ? — 
Yes, about three hundred or four hundred people. 

6947. And were you able to get through that 
crowd ?— Immediately that I came around the corner 
in view of this crowd. I told the men to dismount 
and we walked in front of the trams and I told them 
to draw their batons, and we approached the crowd 
with batons in our hands. 

6948. And just as you got to the end of the crowd 
were stones thrown ? — Yes, and myself and some of 
the men were struck. 

6949. Did you see Mr. Carroll addressing the crowd 
out of one of the windows ? — Yes. He was addressing 
the crowd out of the window when we arrived there. 

6950. And out of the same window that he addressed 
the crowd from, after lie was done addressing them, 
were there any stones thrown at the police ? — There 
were some missiles thrown, not only out of that 
window * but out of the adjoining windows of some 
houses and from the yard adjacent. 

6951. And stones were thrown from this yard at 
the police ? — Quite' so. 

6952. And it was by stones from that place that 
the last remnant of window in the tram was smashed? 
—Yes. 


6953. How many police altogether were there on 
the spot including your escort and the other party 
of police ? — I would say in all about twenty. 

6954. And. how many in that crowd?- — Between 
three and four hundred people. 

6955. Did the police charge that crowd ? — Yes, 
we scattered them. 

6956. Did some of them run into the Transport 
Union Hall ?— Yes.- 

6957. And did you go after them ? — Yes, I and a 
party of the police went in and cleared the hall. 

6958. And did some people remain in the hall ? — 
No ; everyone left it, and there was not a soul left 
in the hall. 

6959. And were there some people who said that 
they had not done anything ? — There were— a 
cringing, crying crowd appealed for mercy, although 
there was no necessity for calling for mercy at all 
because the police didn’t interfere with them. 

6960. Was anybody in the hall struck and any 
injury done to anybody ? — I didn’t see anybody 
struck, but I believe Mr. Carroll was struck. 

6961. When you came out again and returned to 
the street was the stone-throwing still going on ? — 
When the police came out again the stone-throwing 
was freely going on again by the crowd at the police 
and the trams, and they were apparently trying to 
get at the motorman. Everybody — the police and the 
trammeri — were in all for the attack. 

6962. And were the crowds charged again and 
again, and scattered ? — Yes, for the evening. 

6963. And did some of them' go towards the 
direction of Kilmainham ? — Yes. 

6964. And some of them down the side streets ?■ — 
Yes. 

6965. And when they got into the side streets, did 
they stone the police ? — Yes. 

6966. When you returned to the tram in your 
particular charge, did you find some of the West 
Kent Regiment and two officers ? — Yes ; and Mr. 
Waters, ex -Assistant Inspector General of the R.I.C., 
who is a magistrate, was present. 

6967. Did they escort the trams to the depot ? — 
Yes, and on our way to Vincent’s Street another 
stone -throwing crowd was there, and we chased them 
back and got the tram safely into the depot. In the 
depot we found in one tram about thirty stones, and 
one of these rail chairs — a large piece of metal on 
which a rail is placed — we found one of these in the 
tram. 

6968. I understand about the thirty stones, but I 
didn’t understand about the other affair ? — Was that 
thrown by some of the crowd into the tram ? — Yes. 

6969. And 1 suppose if that hit you on the head it 
would not agree with you ? — The man that got it 
on the head would never tell the tale. 

6970. From the time that you came into this 
vicinity until the military arrived and imtil you got 
your tram safely into the depot was there a dangerous 
riot going on ? — Yes ; a most dangerous riot. 

6971. I suppose you are a considerable time in the 
force ? — About 28 years. 

6972. And during that time have you ever seen a 
more dangerous state of affairs ? — Never as bad or 
as dangerous, though I have figured in riots largely 
north and south. 

6973. Have you ever seen as bad a riot as this ? — 
No ; though I figured in Old and New Tipperary, and 
it was worse here than there, where life was lost. 

6974. And there were lives lost in that place ? — 
Well, there was a young boy shot by the police. 

6975. And in your opinion, were the lives of the 
police in L chicore on that day in grave danger ? — In 
imminent danger. 

6976. Did it appear to you from what you saw, 
and the ammunition that was thrown at the police, 
that it was an organised and prepared attack ? — T 
am quite satisfied that iff was. They could not have 
acted as they did otherwise. 
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6977. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What time did you enter 
Emmet Hall, sergeant ? — I would say about 6.30 or 
7 o’clock. 

6978. And before you did that, will you just tell 
us what was the state of affairs ? — We were stoned 
and I myself was struck on the back of the head. 

6979. Where did the stones come from ?— From 
the Emmet Hall. 

6980. How many stones came from the Hall ? — I 
would say that from the room that Mr. Carroll 
addressed the meeting from ; there were about half 
a dozen, but there were more I am sure. 

6981. And you yourself saw half a dozen ?—' Yes. 

6982. How many of you entered the Hall ? — About 
seven or eight men, including myself. 

6983. Did you see anyone batoned in the Hall ? — 
No, sir. 

6984. But you heard that Mr. Carroll had been 
struck ? — Yes. He alleged that he had been struck, 


but I saw him knocking about, the place every day 
afterwards, and he could not have been badly hurt. 

6985. Mr. Brown, k.c. — H ow man}'- people were 

there in the hall ? — I would say about thirty. I 
could not exactly say, because when they saw the 
police coming in they ran away down the backwav 
and the staircase. . 

6986. Mr. Powell, k.c. — D id Mr. Carroll complain 
to you that anything had been done to him by the 
police ? — Never. 

6987. Mr. Powell, .k.c. — H e certainly never com- 
plained to the police. 

6988. Mr. Brown, k.c. — When did you come to 
hear of it ? — Well, some of the police were talking 
about it afterwards. These policemen said that he 
had been Struck. 

6989. Mr. Henry, K.c. — And no complaint was 
made to you ? — No complaint whatever. 


Constable MaCkly, K.I.C., examined bv Mr. Atkinson, 


6990. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you stationed at In chi - 
core on the occasion of this riot ?— Yes. 

6991. Do you remember this Sunday ? — I do. 

6992. Did you come on the scene outside the 
Emmet Club, after the assault on Sergeant Kincaid 
and two others ? — I was with Inspector Wilkinson 
before that — at the time of the arrest. 

6993. Did you afterwards come up with him ?— 
Yes. 

6994. Did you see two trams ? — I did. 

6995. But before these trams appeared, were you 
in the vicinity outside the Emmet Hall ? — Yes, right 
opposite. 

6996. And was there a large crowd outside the 
hall l— Yes, a large crowd — about 300 or perhaps 
more. 

6997. And there was a small body of police ? — 
Only about ten of us were there at the time. 

6998. At that time were stones being thrown at 
the police from the Transport Workers’ Union 
premises ?— Not at that time. Mr. Carroll was 
making a speech. 

6999. You heard his speech ? — I did. 

7000. After he finished his speech, did the crowd 
get more hostile ? — They did, just when the trams 
were coming up. 

7001. When the trams were coming up and about 
to pass the Emmet Hall, what happened ? — The 
crowd commenced to shout and booh, and a volley of 
stones were thrown at the trams. 

7002. From where ? — From the Emmet Hall, and 
from the far side. There were windows open in the 
houses on the far side, and apparently stones were 
stored in those houses for the purpose of being used. 

7003. Did you see yourself many stones coming 
from the Transport Workers’ Union building ? — 
Several stones — up to ten, as far as I could see. 

7004. From the windows of the building ? — From 
two windows — from the window from which Mr. 


Carroll was speaking, and from a window on the 
other side. 

7005. You saw them come from those windows ? — 
I saw them. 

7006. And they were flung at the tram ? — Yes, and 
at the police. The police escorting the tram were 
struck by some of them, too. 

7007. Were the mob in the street 300 or 400 
strong, and were they also throwing stones ?- — They 
were, and they would not leave the way. 

7008. And the trams were held up till the West 
Kent men came on the scene ? — Yes. 

7009. Wien the stones were being thrown from 
the Transport Workers’ Union premises or building, 
or whatever you like to call it, did the police enter 
the building ?■ — They did, and more stones came then 
when we were dispersing the crowd outside. 

7010. Were you aware that Inspector Wilkinson 
had cautioned the Emmet Hall people that if they 
did not cease firing stones, they would have to enter 
the hall ? — Yes. 

7011. You were aware of that ? — I was. 

7012. And when the stones didn’t cease being 
fired, the police entered the hall ?- — They did. 

7013. Were you one of those who entered V — I was. 

7014. Had you your baton drawn when you 
entered ? — Yes ; before I went in I had it drawn. 

7015. When the police entered, what did the 
gentlemen inside the Transport Workers’ Union Hall 
do ? — the majority jumped — it was a big jump. They 
jumped from the back the moment they heard us 
coming in. The rest ran down crying. 

7016. Crying ? — Yes. 

7017. No one was hit ? — No one was hit. - 

7018. The stone-firing ceased from that place ? — 
Yes. 

7019. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you hit anyone inside 
the hall ? — No. 

7020. Did you see anyone hit ? — No. You would 

not think it worth your while to hit them. The 
most of the gang jumped out the backway. 


Constable Ferris (153 B) examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


7021. Mr. Powell, k.c. — W ere you one of the police 
escorting these two trams from College Green to. 
Inchicore ? — Yes. 

7022. I don’t want to repeat the evidence given 
about it, but were stones and bottles thrown at you 
as you came along the line ? — Yes, sir. 

7023. Had you, with other constables, to run in 
front of the car to disperse the crowds ? — Yes. 

7024. Was that absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the men on the trams ? — It was, indeed. 


7025. When you came to the Transport Workers’ 
Hall did you notice a crowd there ? — There was a 
large crowd there — about 400 people. 

7026. What were they doing ? — They were shouting 
and listening to Mr. Carroll speaking from a window 
of the Emmet Hall. As the tram approached 
they commenced to cheer and shout, and they got 
very hostile. The police on the cars endeavoured 
to persuade the people to go away quietly, but after 
this they started the more, and the more hostile- 
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• tliey got. I heard one man shout — “ Murder the 
bloody police.” At that moment I got struck 
with a brick on the chest. It was thrown from the 
crowd. 

7027. Where was it thrown from ?— From the back 
of the. crowd. There were also stones being thrown 
from the windows of the Emmet Hall. 

7028. At the same time they were being thrown 
from the crowd ? — Yes. 

7029. Was your helmet knocked off with a bottle ? 
-Yes. I was struck witli a bottle on the back of 
the head. It was thrown from the window of the 
Emmet Hall. 

7030. Was it a severe blow ? — It was very severe. 
It stunned me for the time being. 

7031. Tell me this : if you had not had your helmet 
on — say, you had lost it before that, and you got this 
blow on the head, what would have happened ? — 
It would have taken my life. 

7032. It would have killed you ?— It would. 

7033. Do you know what sort of a bottle it was ? — 
It was a black porter-bottle. 

7034. Full or empty ? — I could not sav whether it. 
was full or not. I don’t think it was full. 

7035. You didn’t go into the hall ? — As soon as I 
received the blow of the bottle the police charged 
the crowd outside. Some of them ran into the hall — 
four or so. As I say, after receiving the blow 
some of the crowd ran into the hall. I followed them 
into the hall. That crowd that went into the hall 
got out of it from the back. When the police went 
into the hall there were few people inside, and what 
people there were were removed. 

7036. The people then inside were not very be- 
ligerent? — They were not very hostile when we got in. 

7037. When you got in they were not hostile ? — 
No. 

7038. About how many people flew off the 
streets into the Transport Workers’ Union Hall? 
— About 40, but I am not quite sure about the 
number. 

7039. It is quite certain-that before those people 

made their escape into that place stones and 
bottles had come from the windows of Emmet 
Hall ? — Yes. The bottle that struck me came 

from the window of the Hall. 

7040. Were you there until the military came? 
— Yes. After leaving the Hall the crowds were 
still in the by-lanes and in the streets towards 


Inchicore, and they were continuing to throw 
stones and pieces of concrete at the police, and 
shortly after that the military appeared on the 
scene. They came from the barracks close by 
this Hall. 

7041. When you were there on that occasion, 
was there a dangerous riot going on in that place ? 
--A very serious riot. 

7042. In your opinion, until the military 
arrived were the lives of the police in danger? — 
I am sure they were. They would have rushed the 
police. The number of police was small com- 
pared with the crowd. 

7043. According to your view, what was the 
number of police as against the number of the 
crowd? — I would say about 15 to 1. 

7044. You had no weapons to defend yourselves 
except your batons? — That is all. 

7045. The crowd were well supplied with stones, 
bricks, cement and bottles ? ; — There was no scarcity 
of bottles aixd stones. 

7046. No scarcity of ammunition in the form of 
stones and bottles? — No. 

7047. Have you the least doubt in your mind 
from your experience of the riot that that attack 
was organised and prepared ? — 1 think it was orga- 
nised and prepai-ed for for some time. 

7048. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you see any mis- 
siles thrown from the houses on the other side of 
the street? — There is a lane immediately opposite 
the hall, and some of the crowd ran down this 
lane, and after getting down the lane they threw 
missiles at the police on the tram-line outside the 
hall. 

7049. That is from the lane — from the level of 
the ground, but were any missiles thrown from 
the houses ? — They were not throwing missiles from 
the houses as far as I could see. 

7050. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Emmet Hall was 
cleared by the police? — Yes. 

7051. How many baton charges did you take 
part in that day ? — I was in Sackville Street. 

7052. Don’t mind Sackville Street. In the 
Inchicore district, with which we are dealing now, 
how many baton charges did you take part in 
that day ? — I think about two or three baton 
charges. 

7053. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Opposite Emmet Hall ? 
—Yes. 


Constable Caffrey (41 A) examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7054. Mr. Ahkinson. — Had you been on duty in 
Thomas Street on the afternoon of the 31st 
August? — Yes, between five and six o’clock. 

7055. Did you afterwards go to Inchicore?— 
Yes. 

7056. With a tram ?— Yes. 

7057. Were you one of the escort that took 
these two trams down? — Not these two. I was 
with the one held up in Thomas Street and 
broken. 

7058. Did you come on to Inchicore ? — Yes, sir. 

7059. Did you Bring that tram on to Inchicore ? 
—Yes, sir, from Thomas Street. 

7060. You got to Inchicore eventually? — Yes. 

7061. When you came along to Inchicore, did 
you see a large crowd not fax - from the terminus ? 
— Yes, iu front of the Emmet Hall. 

7062. What were the crowd doing? — Mr. Car- 
roll was addressing the crowd from one of the 
windows of Emmet Hall, and the crowd extended 
across the road. 

7063. Could you hear what he said? — He ad- 
vised the women and children in the crowd to go 
home, and said the men would be able to deal 
with the police. Between the military barracks 


and the Emmet Hall there were ten or fifteen 
persons inside a low wall, and just whexx the two 
trams came up there came a volley of stones out 
from the wall. I went dowxx in front of the hall, 
aixd as I did so I was hit with a stone on the left 
hand thrown from one of the windows. 

7064. You were then on the tram-line? — I was 
on the footway at this time. 

7065. This low wall you desex-ibe, from behind 
which stones were thrown, runs alongside the 
Emmet Hall? — Yes. 

7066. There was a crowd inside it throwing 
stones? — Yes, about fifteen. 

7067. You yourself were hit? — Yes. 

7068. More than once? — Only once. I had to 
be up against the wall for ten minutes. 

7069. How long were the trams held up? — For 
about three or four minutes before they could 
pass. 

7070. What was the condition of the glass of 
the tram — all broken to pieces ? — It was all 
broken — completely wrecked. 

7071. Did you see stones come from the Tran- 
sport Workers’ Union Hall? — Several from the 
windows. 
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7072. Was the crowd a large and hostile one? 
— Yes, there were 300 or 400 of them. 

7073. Was it only when the military appeared 
that the trams got moving on? — Yes. When the 
military arrived the rioting seemed to cease. 

7074. Were you one of the constables that en- 
tered the Transport Workers’ Union Hall? — Yes; 
thirty or forty rushed into the hall getting out by 
the back, and another party came down the stairs 
when I went in. 

7075. This was a really dangerous mob? — 
Very dangerous, sir. Several stones and bottles 
were thrown. 

7076. Every tram on the line that day was 
wrecked ? — Completely wrecked. Every pane of 
glass in the trams was broken. 

7077. Mr. Henry, r.c. — How many baton 
charges did you take part in in the Inchicore dis- 
trict? — One. 

7078. How many men were with you in the 


charge? — There were about twenty men there 
altogether. 

7079. Did you come up with the crowd ?— We 
escorted the tram from Thomas Street to the Iu- 
chicore depot. 

7080. Were batons used? — Yes, in Thomas 
Street. 

7081. I am speaking of Inchicore? — Yes. 
Several batons were drawn. I didn’t see any man 
hit. 

7082. Did you hit any man ? — No. 

7083. Why* — I didn’t get near enough to hit 
them. 

7084. Did they fly when the batons were drawn ? 
— Yes, down the lanes, and down Richmond Hill. 

7085. When you entered the hall were the 
batons drawn ? — Yes. 

7086. Were they used there ? — No one was hit 
in the hall that I could see. 


Constable Murphy (106B) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7087. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Were you one of the 
constables who escorted these two trams up to 
Inchicore ? — Yes, sir. 

7088. Do you agree with the other constables 
that they were attacked at different places all 
along the way ? — Yes, from Christchurch Place to 
Inchicore, and they had to be dispersed at every 
side, street. 

7089. When you came to the Transport Union 
Workers’ Hall, did you see a large crowd there? 
-I did. 

7090. Were the . crowd throwing stones and 
other weapons at. the police? — They were. 

7091. Did you see Constable 153B ? — Yes : I saw 
his helmet knocked off, and his being struck with 
a half brick bn the breast. 

7092. Did you see where the brick came from ? 
— From the windows of the Emmet Hall. 

7093. You were close to the Emmet Hall ? — Yes. 

7094. Did you hear the persons inside the Hall 
saying anything to the crowd outside? — I did. 

7095. What did you hear? — I heard Mr. Car- 
roll, who was addressing the crowd. He was very 
excited. He first told the crowd to stand their 
ground, and a few minutes afterwards he told 
them to fight the police. 

7096. Did you hear other people besides Mr. 
Carroll from the inside of the Hall urge the crowd 
to do anything to the police? — They were all 
hissing and boohing from the inside of the Hall. 
There seemed to be a crowd at each of the windows. 

7097. And while that was going on, was the 
crowd on the street outside throwing stones and 
bricks and other weapons at the police ? — They 
were. There were missiles coming from every 
direction. 

7098. Were the police obliged to charge them 
several times, and disperse them with their batons? 
— They were. 

7099. As I understand, the tactics employed by 
this crowd were that when the police approached 
with their batons they ran away? — Yes, instead 
of waiting for the police to come in contact with 
them they ran away, and collected at other places. 

7100. And began again to stone the police ? — 
Quite so. 


7101. During the whole of that afternoon in 

that road, were these the tactics followed by the 
crowd ? — They were. In fact there was one con- 
tinuous baton charge, sir, from the time we left 
Lord Edward Street till we reached the depot ai 
Inchicore.. . > , 

7102. That is, police with batons drawn dis- 
persing the crowd ? — We had to keep them in our 
hands the whole tinie. 

7103. The crowd dispersed, and afterwards col- 
lected somewhere else ? — Yes. 

7104. Wherever they gathered together they 
were dispersed, but they always appeared to have 
plenty of ammunition with which to attack the 
police ? — Yes ; they had the missiles in their 
pockets. 

7105. Was the crowd dangerous to the police? 
— Very dangerous. I thought I would never get 
out of the danger myself. 

7106. I don’t, know whether you entered the 
Hall or not? — I entered the Hall. 

7107. Were there any people batoned in the 
Hall ?— No. 

7108. As far as you could see? — Not inside. 

7109. As I understand, the crowd made their 
way to the Hall when the police charged ? — A 
number took refuge there. 

7110. And ran out by the back way? — Yes. 

7111. I don’t know whether you examined the 
Hall afterwards or not? — I didn’t examine the 
Hall afterwards. 

7112. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I suppose some people 
were batoned outside — you did come up to the 
crowd ? — I didn’t see anyone batoned outside. The 
police had their batons out. The crowd never 
allowed them to get that close to them. 

7113. Mr. Brown, k.c. — From Lord Edward 
Street, did you ever come up with the crowd? — 
Never. When we got near them they ran, and 
assembled again at a distance. 

7114. You didn’t see Mr. Carroll in the Hall? — 
I saw him at one of the windows. When we 
entered the Hall there was a panic inside, and the 
people rushed to get out in every direction. I 
didn’t notice Mr. Carroll inside. 


Constable Mannix, 104 B, 

7115. You were one of the escort of these two 
trains from College Green to Inchicore? — Yes. 

7116. You were with Constable 153 B? — Yes 
sir. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson . 

7117. And you had a very difficult passage with 
these trams to Inchicore ? — Yes. 

7118. All the way along Thomas Street? — Yes. 

7119. Did you get a very warm reception when 
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you came towards Incliicore ? — Yes ; crossing Christ 
Church Place first. 

7120. And then coming to Inchicore? — We got 
a. warm reception there. 

7121. What sorb of a reception was it?--— Well 
it began with boohing the police as soon as they 
came up. The crowd was hissing and boohing 
and throwing stones. 

7122. Were the windows of the trams broken? 
— Yes. The windows were . all shattered and 
broken . 

7123. Were you inside or outside the tram? 
— I was walking beside the tram. 

7124. Forming one of the escort for it?— Yes. 

7125. Was there a large mob in front of you 
at Inchicore? — Yes; a mob of about 300 or 400 
people. 

7126. Where was this mob situated? — Just out- 
side Emmet Hall. 

7127. And were the cars tied up there? — Yes. 
They could not proceed any further. The crowd 
had collected in front of the cars. 

7128. Now, when you got to Emmet Hall 
did you hear anyone speaking from the windows ? 
—Yes. 

7129. Hid you see the person who was speak- 
ing? — Yes. I now know him to be Mr. Carroll. 

7130. After he had finished did you hear 
shouts from the Hall ? — I heard someone outside 


Constable Brophy, 199 B, 

7141. You were with this escort, and I am 
not going to take you all through these incidents 
again. You remember the crowd outside the 
Transport Union Hall?— Yes, sir. 

7142. Did you hear any of the crowd outside 
the Hall say anything in reference to the police ? 
— Yes. Some of them shouted “Go for the 
police.” 


the Hall — when some of the people were going 
to run away like — shout “ Stand boys, we will 
murder the police.” 

7131. And did this come from one in the Hall 
or one of the crowd ? — It came from outside the 
Hall. 

7132. After Mr. Carroll had finished did the 
crowd become more hostile and the missiles more 
abundant ?— Yes. I saw bottles and stones 
thrown. 

7133. Did you see bottles thrown from 
Emmet Hall ? — I did. 

7134. Were you, yourself, struck? — Yes. 

7135. With what? — I was struck on the right 
shoulder with a brick. 

7136. Where did this brick come from? — I 
did not see where it came from as it struck me 
from behind. 

7137. Did you take part in any baton charge? 
—Yes. 

7138. But that did not succeed in driving 
away the crowd? — No. 

7139. It was not until the military came that 
the crowd was dispersed. ? — No. 

7140. We have had it that when the police 

entered the Hall some of the occupants ran away 
and the remainder cringed for mercy? — Yes. I 

did not use my baton in the Hall, and I did not 
see any other policeman use his baton. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7143. How many police were there? — About 

18 or 20. - 

7144. And how many were in the crowd? — 
Between 300 and 400. 

7145. And, so far as you could see, was it a 
dangerous and hostile ei'owd? — It was. 


Constable Doherty, 112 

7146. Do you know Vincent Street, Inchicore? 
— Yes. 

7147. Is that near the Workmen’s Club? — 
It is. 

7148. How far is it from the tramway ter- 
minus? — About 400 yards. 

7149. Is it at the opposite side of the street 
from the Transport Workers’ Union? — It is. 

7150. Were you one of the number of police 
who were outside this Club on that Sunday yven- 
ihg? — Yes. I was on duty there about twenty 
minutes past five o’clock. 


Constable Meeghan, 137 A, 

7156. Were you on duty at Thomas Street this 
clay ? — Yes, sir. 

7157. Did you see stones thrown from the 
Transport Union Hall? — Yes, sir. There were 
some bricks thrown also. 

7158. Were you hit on the arm with a stone? 
Yes. 


., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

7151. And continued there while the rioting 
lasted? — Yes. 

7152. Did you see stones thrown from the 
Club?— Yes. 

7153. Were you, yourself, hit with a stone 
thrown from the Club ? — Yes. I was hit with 
a half -brick on the right side of the head. 

7154. Did you see many stones thrown from 
the Club ? — I saw two or three stones thrown 
from the windows. Several stones were thrown 
from the yard at the corner of Vincent Street. 

7155. At what? — At the police. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7159. Thrown from the Hall? — Yes. 

7160. Did you see the stone coming from the 
window?— Yes, sir. I saw 127 A struck with a 
stone also thrown from the window. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That concludes the evidence 
with regards to the Inchicore riots. 


On the resumption of the sitting after the luncheon interval 


Alderman Thomas Kelly, addressing the Com- 
missioners, said : — May I ask you to listen to me for 
a moment or two. I represent the Mercer’s Street 
district in the Dublin Corporation. My name is 
Kelly. I have represented that district for the last 
fourteen years. I regretted to read in this morning’s 
papers a statement by one of the witnesses, Mrs. 


Sheridan. The statement says : — “ She was sorry to 
have it to say that she saw statues of the Sacred 
Heart and the Blessed Virgin flung upon the police 
from the upper windows of Mercer’s Street.”- That 
is her statement. I ask you, sir, that this woman 
would be recalled. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — She was recalled. 

2 A 
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: Alderman Kelly . — 1 understand that is so, and that 
she qualified it by saying she believed it was prostitutes 
who did it. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — She attended to-day. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — She said she was sure they did 
not come from any of the workingmen’s rooms in 
that building. 

Alderman Kelly .— None but workingmen live in 
Upper Mercer’s Street, and I think she should be 
recalled here so that she might give the number of 
the house from whieh these statues, as she alleges, 
were flung. From time to time I have had to defend 
the character of the people who live in Mercer’s 
Street, but no charge like this has ever been made 
before. I do not say they are saints, but I say their 
character as Catholics is as good as that of any other 
place in Dublin. I come up as representing them 
for so long. I do not come here in connection with 
the disturbances. All I ask is that you should have 
this woman recalled and let her name the house 
from which she says she saw the statues flung, and 


then we will be in a position to produce evidence 
from the houses that no such occurrence took place, 
as I hope to be' able to show. I think that is a 
perfectly reasonable request. 

Mr. .Henry, k.C. : — Very well, sir. ' We will 
from her the number of the house, 

Alderman Kelly . — I suppose you will let me know- 
later on when you will be prepared to do that ! 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — The secretary will communicate 
with you. 

Mr. Patton (Secretary).— Leave yovvr address 
please, 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Can she be in attendance to- 
morrow, Mr. Powell ? 

Mr. Powell . — We will have word sent to her at 
once and see what hour will suit you, Mr. Kelly. 

Alderman Kelly. —I will make it my business to 
be here. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — She shall attend here’ at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow. We will arrange- that. 


Sergeant Farrelly, D.M.P., 

7162. You are 34 D ? — Yes. 

7163. You are a sergeant in the D.M.P., and you 
were passing down Mary Street on Sunday, 31st 
August between four and five o’clock ? — Yes. 

7164. Were you alone ? — No, I had Constabl.es 210, 
123, and 114 D along with me : 

7165. Were you going up towards Sackville Street ? 
— Yes, we had left Green Street and were proceeding 
towards Sackville Street. 

7166. What happned as you were going up Mary 
Street ? — We saw a crowd at the corner of Stafford 
Street. 

7167. Did you see a large crowd assemble there ? — 
Yes ; it was a large crowd. It was at the corner of 
Stafford Street and Mary Street. 

7168. And what was that crowd doing ? — They 
were throwing stones at a party of police who were 
marching towards Sackville Street — immediately in 
front of me. 

7169. I suppose these police were not any of your 
party l — They were not ; they belonged to another 
sergeant. 

7170. What had the crowd in their hands ? — I saw 
one man, a ringleader, who carried a large wattle or 
ashplant, which he brandished over his head, and 
he;was calling upon the crowd to come on and “ have 
at the scabs’ escort,” meaning the police. We arrested 
that man and took him to the Bridewell. 

7171. You arrested the man who said that, and 

took him to the Bridewell, just behind these Courts ? 
— Yes. . 

7172. Did the mob disperse then or did they follow 
you ? — They dispersed for the time being, whilst we 
were arresting him. They then collected again, and 
followed us through Mary’s Lane, Michan’s Lane, and 
Chancery Street to the Bridewell. 

7173. What was their manner at the time ? — Very 
hostile. They pelted us with bricks, bottles, and 
stones. 

7174. How -man)'- police were with you ?— Three, 
and myself. 

7175. These four of you — and were the crowd in 
large numbers ? — There would be about 350 persons 
when we got as far as Chancery Street or the Bride- 
well Station. 

7176. Were they very fierce and hostile ? — Yes. 

7177. Did they keep up a fusilade all the way ? — 
Yes, all the way to the station. 

7178. Was there any attempt made to rescue the 
prisoner ? — None whatever. Two of us took him by 
the arms and the other two formed an escort behind 
so as not to let the crowd close in upon them. 

7179. You were able to bring him to the Bridewell ? 
—Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

7180. — And was he afterwards charged ? — He was. 

7181. And convicted"?— Yes. He was sentenced to 

two months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

7182. After you brought him to the Bridewell did 
the crowd come within the precincts of the enclosure 
at ,the Bridewell ?— A portion of them came inside 
the yard gate, and we had to go out and put them 
out and close the gate owing to their violence, and 
keep them closed for some time and telephone 
for assistance. 

7183. Had you much difficulty in driving them 
out of the enclosure ? — We had not very much. They 
were not very determined inside the gates, but once 
they got outside in the street they were. 

7184. In the street they were determined ? — Yes. 

7185. And you had to close the gates on them ? — 
Yes. 

7186. And get assistance from other stations — 
Yes, from the Manor Street and Green Street Bar- 
racks. 

7187. Did assistance come to you ? — Yes. 

7188. Did the crowd remain outside the gates for 
some time ? — Yes, they remained in the vicinity of 
Chancery Street and Chancery Place, and the Bride- 
well. 

7189. Were they during that time very noisy ; — 
They were noisy, hooting, hissing and boohing. 

7190. Did you get reinforcements from Green 
Street l— Yes. 

7191. And with these, reinforcements, did you 
disperse that crowd, outside in Chancery Place ? — We 
then went and proceeded through Chancery Place. 
We were obliged to draw batons there, but we did 
not get close enough to the crowd to use them. The 
crowd dispersed into the side streets and into Inns’ 
Quay, and over Chancery Place Bridge. 

7192. Down here ? — Yes. On the Chancery Place 
Bridge, the crowd reassembled about the centre of 
the biidge, and fired bricks, bottles and stones. One 
of the bottles struck Constable Hennessy, 94D, in 
the chest. I pursued the man who threw it, 
caught him in "Winetavem Street, and arrested him, 
and brought him to the Bridewell station, and charged 
him. 

7193. Was he convicted ? — Yes. 

7194. What did he get ? — I do not know exactly. 

7195. We will get it from the other officer. You 
drove the crowd from the Chancery Lane Bridge into 
Inns’ Quay. Did you see Constable 119 D there ?— 
Yes, I saw 119 D at the corner of Inns’ Quay and 
Chancery Place. 

7196. What were they doing to him ? He was 
after being struck with a stone or a hard missile oh 
the- chin," and he was bleeding. 
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7.197. You saw the man who- struck him. . Was he 
arrested? — No, I don’t think. he was He had 
arrested another man at that time for putting a stone 
through: the windows of a tramcar. During the time 
he had this man in custody some other members of 
the crowd struck him. 

7198. He was struck because he. had a man under 
arrest who had made an attack upon a tramcar ? — 
Yes. 

7199. And when he had been struck, did some other 
constable take over that prisoner ? — Other two men 
took the prisoner and conveyed him to the station . 

7200. Having been taken . to the station,, did you 
go with him ? — I escorted him back so far as to see 
he was got safely in. 

7201. Did you return then, to . the quays? — I 
returned to the Quays with a number of constables. 

7202. When you got back to the quays what was 
going on ?— I was told by an inspector of the Tram- 
way Co. that trams were being held up at the Church 
Street and Queen Street Bridges. 

7203. Did you go yourself to see that they were 
being held up ? — Yes, I went along with Constable 
Galligan, 210 D. We boarded a car which was going 
in the direction of the Phoenix Park, and we saw a 
large crowd at Church Street bridge, and we dispersed 
them. We saw a man coming from Bridgefoot Street 
on the southern line of quays, and two constables 
following him. They called out to us to stop him, 
that he was after breaking some trams. 

7204. He was coming from the southern side of the 
river ? — Yes. Constable 210 D arrested him, and we 
took him to the Bridewell Station, and' on the way 
back we were pelted with stones. 

7205. Did the crowd follow you ? — A large crowd 
pelted stones, bottles, bricks, and all sorts of missiles. 

7206. After you had lodged that man in the Bride- 
well, did you return again ? — We’ returned to the 
quays. 

7207. And at Church Street did you meet Inspector 
Clifford and some constables ? — Yes. I saw a crowd 
near the Church Street bridge. 

7208. There was a crowd at the bridge also ? — It 
was a large crowd, in fact, along the whole line of 
Quays, the whole way to Queen Street bridge. 

7209. Were they a hostile and riotous crowd ?— A 


very hostile, and riotous ; 0 Eowd,. hissing, boohing,- and 
holding up tramcar, 1 }. ; 

7210. Disturbing, the whole traffic of the quays ? — 
Yes. 

7211.. You then joined Inspector Clifford’s force, 
and he took command of it ?— He took command. 

7212. Was there any baton, charge ordered there 

— No baton charge took place there. i 

7213. What did the crowd do ? — They were along 
the quays. We dispersed the crowds in to the side 
streets. Most of them went to Queen Street and 
towards King Street. 

7214. Were you back again at Church Street after 
that ?— Yes. 

7215. Did the crowd just disperse for the moment 
and reassemble ? — Yes, they reassembled as soon as 
we had passed the place where we had dispersed 
them. 

7216. And met at the corner again as if they were 
doing a beat ? — Yes. 

7217. Did you make two more arrests ? — Yes, one 
was made by Constable McKenna, 114D, for dis- 
orderly behaviour, and another was arrested for 
attempting to rescue him. 

7218. Did you pursue them up the side streets as 
far as you could ? — Yes, until they disappeared, and 
they would come back at the next turn and then 
disappear into some of the other side streets. 

7219. And in the side streets, were the people in 
the tenement houses throwing stones ? : — Yes, there 
were some missiles thrown out of the windows in 
Queen Street. I cannot say whether they were stones 
or bottles. It was bottles to the best of my belief. 

7220.. Was this not a severe riot ? — Yes.. 

7221. How many arrests did you make ? — I think 
about seven or, eight. 

7222. And were these men all tried and convicted ?! 
— All were tried and convicted. 

7223. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were there any batons 
used on the quays ? — No batons were used by us. 
We could not get near enough to use them. 

7224. Were they drawn ? — Yes, at Chancery Place 
Bridge. 

7225. That is the bridge on the east side of the 
Courts ? — Yes, outside here. They were not used. 


Constable O’Neill, D.M.P., 123 B 

7226. I am not going to take you through the 
whole of it. Were you with Sergeant Farrelly, the 
last witness ? — Yes. 

7227. Did you see a crowd when you were passing 
through Mary Street ? — Yes ; at the corner of Jervis 
Street. 

722S. What were they doing ?— Hissing, boohing, 
and throwing stones at ' a body of police who were 
marching in front of us. 

7229. Did you see one man arrested— a man who 
was brandishing a stick ? — I assisted to arrest him. 

7230. What was he doing ? — He was calling on the 
crowd to assault the police. 

7231. Did you assist the sergeant to bring that mail 
to the police station ?— Yes. 

7232. The bridewell here in Chancery Street ? — 
Yes. 

7233. As you brought him along were you followed 
by this mob ? — Yes, we were followed by a hostile 

crowd. 

7234. What were; they doing ? — They were shout- 

big, boohing, hissing, and throwing stones all the 
way. • - 

7235. When you got to the bridewell, owing to the 
attitude of ‘the crowd, was it necessary to close the 
gates of the bridewell enclosure, and telephone for 
assistance ?— -Yes. 


, examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

7236. Having got assistance, did you then disperse 
the mob from the vicinity of the Bridewell ?- — Yes, 
and the Ormond Market. 

7237. Did you go later on to Inns’ Quay ? — No 
the party was broken up, and I went through the 
Ormond Market. I ran the crowd out of the 
market. I saw boys and girls gathering stones, 
and carrying them from the markets into the streets. 

7238. What market was that in ? — The Ormond 
Market. 

7239. Did' you see these boys and girls gathering 
stones ? — I saw them gathering stones, and bringing 
them up in heaps. 

7240. Did you disperse them ? — Yes. 

7241. Where did you then go ?■ — I went back to the 
Bridewell, and remained at the Bridewell for about 
an hour, and then I was sent to the Ormond Quay 
and to the Inns Quay, and I remained on duty until 
10 o’clock. 

7242. What was going on at the Ormond Quay 
and I nn s Quay ?— They continued in crowds firing 
missiles. When they would be run away they would 
gather again — for about two hours.; 

7243. What did they do when they came back ?— - 
Fire stones at me. - 

7244. Mr. Brown, K.C.—' Were you alone ? — Yes. 
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7245. Mr. Powelf, k.c. — Did you see people throwing 
stones from houses ? — Yes. 

7246. Where ? — In the Ormond Market and East 
Arran Street. 

7247. Was that from the ground floor or the upper 
floor .? — I could not rightly say. I was down on the 
quays, and saw them throw stones. I could not get 
near enough ; they were too hostile. 


Constable M‘Kenna, D.M;P., 114 

7252. Were you one of Sergeant Farrellv’s party ? — 

7253. Were you one of those who escorted the 
prisoner to the Bridewell ? — Yes. 

7254. From Stafford Street ? — From the corner of 
Stafford Street. 

7255. Did a large crowd pursue you ? — Yes ; a 
very large crowd. 

7256. Right down inside the enclosure which is 
outside the Bridewell ? — They followed us, principally 
from Capel Street, where they were augmented. 
They had bottles, bricks, and everything ; they 
pegged them at us all the way. 

7257. Having lodged the prisoners in the Bridewell, 
did you go to Church Street ? — First I had to get a 
couple of R.I.C. men to close the gates against 
them or they would have run into the Bridewell. 

7258. Having done that and put the mob outside, 
did you proceed to Church Street ? — Afterwards I 
did. 

7259. Did you go by yourself or with others ?— 
With three Constabulary men. 

7260. When you . got there did the crowd come 
up and offer to fight you ? — One man there who had 
his face cut offered to fight me. He was a man 
from the country. From Kildare, near Kilcock, or 
somewhere about there. I placed him under arrest. 


7248. You could riot go near enough to see where 
they came from ?— ' They were too hostile. 

7249. How long were you by yourself being at- 
tacked by this crowd ? — About an hour-and-a-half. 

7250. All the time you were subjected to these 
attacks ? — Yes. 

7251. Where did you go to then ? — About ten 
o’clock they got quiet after about a couple of hours. 


D, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

and when we were on our way to the station another 
man called upon the crowd to rescue him and not 
to let him go with the so— and — so police. Two R.I.C, 
men got him. I told them to apprehend him, and 
he was charged at the station afterwards. 

7261. After you took them into custody did the 
crowd follow you ?— Yes ; they threw stones all the 
way to the Bridewell gates. 

7262. Was it a large crowd ?— Not so big ; I 
would say there was about 150 in this second crowd. 

7263. Had they bottles, bricks, and stones ? — Yes. 
Broken bottles, ends of bottles, and half bricks and 
stones. 

7264. Were these two prisoners afterwards tried 
and convicted ? — Yes. 

7265. What did they get ? — The man from the 
country, the magistrate let him away. He thought 
he might be excited coming into the city on that 
occasion. The other got fourteen days hard labour. 

7266. Mr. Henry, k.c. — This man from the country 
had he any special connection with the disturbance ?— 
I think not. I think he got excited at seeing the 
rioting. 

7267. Mr. Atkinson.— But he appeared to be a 
leader at the time ? — Yes. 

7268. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Had lie some drink 
Yes ; he had some drink taken. 


Inspector Clifford, D.M.P., e: 

7269. Between five and six o’clock on this Sunday, 
August 31st, did you take six constables from 
Bachelor’s Walk ? — Yes. 

7270. And did you go to Winetavern Street Bridge ? 
— Yes. 

7271. At the comer going up Winetavern Street, 
did you see a crowd ? — Yes. 

7272. Tell us in your own way what transpired ? — 
Two policemen were there already. They had a 
prisoner in custody. The prisoner was resisting 
violently, and they were being stoned by a crowd of 
about 100 or so. ’ The crowd was higher up Wine- 
tavern Street from these men, and they were throwing 
stones, kicking them up from the street with their 
heels, and throwing them. Quite showers of them 
were being thrown, and I ordered the men to draw 
their batons and disperse them. The crowd saw us 
about as soon as we saw them, and cleared away into 
the neighbouring houses, only one man who was so 
intently throwing stones that he did not see us until 
it was too late, and he was captured. No batons 
were used at that particular time, because the crowd 
did not wait. That man got a sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment. 

7273. How many were in the crowd which was 
attacking the police there ?— I 'should say about 100 
or 150. On the way down with this man, we were 
stoned, and all the way back to the Bridewell. I 
think some of the stones came from the houses. I 
could not exactly say. They were thrown upon the 
sly, and from behind people who assembled there, 
some of them, through curiosity. A number of stones 
were thrown from behind them, and I think from some 
of the tenement houses. One policeman appeared 
to be rather badly mauled. He was rescued there. 
It was Constable 87 A. 


amined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7274. Was 87 A there by himself ?— Another police- 
man was with him — 132 A. 

7275. Where did you see them ?— They were with 
this prisoner at the corner of Winetavern Street and 
the quays. It was to their rescue we went, 

7276. Constable 87 A appeared to be badly mauled? 
—Yes. He looked to be a good deal knocked about. 
His helmet was broken and dirty. 

7277. His helmet was broken ? — Yes. 

7278. What did you next do ? — We charged that 
man at the Bridewell, and 1 left then with the same 
three of the six whom I had originally with me to 
Queen Street, where I had been told to go at first. 
This riot happened on the way up 

7279. This was only an. incident, your coming m 
upon this riot ? — Exactly. 

7280. Did you leave three men at the Bridewell 
and go on along the Quays ?— I went on towards 
Queen Street with the others, and I met Sergeant 
Farrelly. He was on the quay somewhere about 
Church Street bridge, with a party, and I took the 
whole party. All the streets abutting upon the 
northern quays were filled with roughs, watching, 
hooting, yelling, and stone throwing ; and falling 
back from the police and forming up again as soon as 
the police had passed. We had that all the way along 
until we got to Queen Street. At Queen Street they 
were a far way up, near King Street. A large crowd 
had evidently been put away before, and they were 
round the corners of Queen Street. They were con- 
tinually assembling. Crowds of roughs were hooting, 
running away and coming back again, and then 
going again from us, and that kind of thing. We stayed 
foi some time to clear them off from the corners, and 
I left. The tramcars were about to cease running at 
the time when I left, and so whatever temptation 
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there was ceased. They did not want to stay much 
longer then. 

7281 . From the time you left at six o’clock, what 
time elapsed until you left ? — I left to go down to 
Bachelor’s Walk shortly after five o’clock. 

7282. And what time did you leave there ? — I 
suppose it was from shortly after five until half past 
six I was near the bridge. 

7283. And during that time was there continual 
rioting going on along your line of march ? — There 
was ; the whole of the quay from Winetavern Street 
to Queen Street was in a continuous state of riot and 
disorder. 

7284. And stone throwing at the police ? — And 
at the tramcars, and hooting. 


7285. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Does that apply to both 
sides of the river ? — Not so much to the south as to 
the north side. 

7286. Principally the north ? — Yes ; principally 
the north side. 

7287. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were the tramcars running 
on that side ? — They were. Several of them were 
broken that afternoon. 

7288. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you say seven ? — No, 
several. It was in consequence of the report which 
had been made to us where I was stationed at 
O’Connell Bridge that several tramcars had been 
broken by a violent mob at Queen Street — and they 
were practically there the whole evening — that we 
went to scatter them. 


Constable Grant, 205 D, 

7289. Constable Grant, you were with Sergeant 
Farrelly? — Yes, sir. 

7290. And you came with him from Stafford 
Street? — I joined him at Chancery Street. 

7291. While there, when vou came down, he 
was lodging his prisoner at the Bridewell ? — He 
was after lodging his prisoner in the Bridewell. 

7292. That thing had occurred before you went 
to Church Street ? — Before we proceeded to Inns 
Quay from Chancery Place. 

7293. 'When you got to Inns Quay did you see 
a constable being assaulted and attacked in Wine- 
tavern Street? — I saw a constable standing in the 
centre of the bridge. There was a crowd of about 
300 people that had collected on each side of the 
bridge, and there was a shower of stones and 
bottles falling around the constable. 

7294. Was he alone? — He was alone. He had 
his baton in his hand. 

7294a. And the crowd was at each side of the 
bridge ? — Yes, sir. 

7295. Were they throwing stones at him? — 
They were throwing stones — principally stones. 

7296. What did you do ? — I was one of a party 
of about 10 policemen that charged over the 
bridge with drawn batons, and the crowd re- 
treated up Winetavern Street. 

7297. Did you see anybody strike the constable 
— what was his number? — 119 D. 

7298. Did you see anybody strike him ? — No, I 
didn’t see him struck by any of them. • 

7299. Was he himself trying to arrest a man? 
- — No; it was previous to this that the arrest had 
taken place. 

7300. While crossing this bridge and charging 
you charged with drawn batons? — Yes. 

7301. Were you able to get near enough to use 
them? — No. 

7302. And the effect of your charging over the 
bridge was to disperse, the crowd ? — Yes. 

7303. And to drive them up Winetavern 
Street? — Yes, sir; up Winetavern Street, and 
bottles and bricks came from the windows there. 


examined by Mr. A tkinson. 

7304. From the houses? — From the tenement 
houses along Winetavern Street. 

7305. Was 94 D one of your j>arty? — Yes. 

7306. Was he struck in Winetavern Street? — : 
Well, he was, but I didn’t chance to see it. 

7307. You didn't chance to see it? — No. I had 
several escapes myself from the missiles from the 
windows. 

7308. Tell us what escapes you had? — A tea- 
pot broke within 2 inches of me in the centre of 
the street. 

7309. A teapot thrown from the windows? — 
Yes, thrown from the windows. 

7310. And what other escapes had you? — A 
porter bottle broke within four or five inches of 
me. 

7311. Did you assist 94 D in arresting a pri- 
soner ? — Yes, sir. 

7312. What was he being arrested for? — We 
arrested him for striking the constable with a 
bottle. 

7313. That was in Winetavern Street? — Yes. 

7314. Did you assist in taking that prisoner to 
the bridewell? — Yes, sir. 

7315. Was he tried and convicted? — Yes. 

7316. What did he get?— He was put under a 
rule of bail for twelve months. 

7317. And was this crowd on the bridge that 
was' driven up Winetavern Street a large and 
riotous crowd? — Yes. 

7318. After you drove them into Winetavern 
Street, did they reassemble ?— No. We pursued 
them all the time, and we put them almost into 
Thomas Street. Some of them went into St. 
Augustine Street, on the right, and the remain- 
ing portion went into High Street. 

7319. You drove them right back from the 
quays up to the South side? — Yes. 

7320. You didn’t see that crowd again there?— 
No, not after that. 

7321. Having brought your prisoner to the 
bridewell, did you return again?— I didn’t return 
there. 

7322. You went somewhere else? — I returned 
to Sackville Street afterwards. 


Constable Horan, 94 D, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7323 . • You were with Inspector Clifford? — Yes, 
sir. 

7324. I am not going to go through all the 
details at all. I want to ask you about the arrest 
of the prisoner in Winetavern Street and the 
throwing of stones at Constables 87 A and 132 A ? 
-Yes. 

7325. Were you struck oh the hand yourself 
with a bottle ? — Yes, sir. 


7326. And injured ?— Yes, I was wounded on 
my right hand. 

7327. What? — I was wounded on the finger of 
my right hand.. 

7328. Was the prisoner who did that to you 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment ?— Yes, 
sir. 
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Constable HENkESsy, '99 F, examined’ by Mr. Atkinson. 


7329. Were you with the last witness and Con- 
stable Grant in Winetavern Street ? — Yes, sir. 

7330. On the Sunday ? — Yes. 

7331 . Were you yourself hit by a missile ?— Yes, 

sir: I jwas struck on the chest' there '(indicating 

the place) from a mob of people on my right hand. 

7332. Was it thrown by a- person 1 in the- street 
on your- right hand side? — Yes, seven or eight 
yards in '.front- of us. 

7333. You arrested the man who threw it ?^ 
Yes. 


7334. And. he was convicted ?— Yes. 

7335. Mr.. Henry, k.c.— Was he a member qf 

the crowd? — Yes. When ye rushed across the 
bridge, lie. was standing in. the centre of the bridge, 
and then when seven or eight yards away lie 
struck, me. , . 

• 7336. Was there more, bottles and- bricks thrown 

from the. crowd ?, ; — There was a whole shower; b.ut 
he was- just in front- of me, and a, few yards before 
me. ■ , , 


Constable Hayes. 119 D. examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7337. Were you on duty at the Four Courts.?— 
Outside the Four Courts at Inns Quay. 

7338. On this 31st of August? — Yes. 

7339. Did you see a crowd of persons on Chan- 
cery Bridge? — Yes; on. Chancery Bridge I saw 
a tram held up, and when I went down there was 
a hostile crowd there of 200 or 300 people. They 
were throwing stones and boohing. They were 
throwing stones at a motor man named Lynch, 
and Lynch pointed out to me the man in the 
crowd that was after striking him with a stone. 
I went in amongst the crowd to get him out, and 
when I did there was a shower of stones thrown 
at me. 

7340. Were you by .yourself? — Yes. I arrested 
a man whose name was Cook, . and the. crowd 
shouted, “ Now break the tram.” Two of the 
Military Foot Police came up,, and I handed the 
prisoner over to them, and asked them to take 
him to the bridewell. I drew, my baton and 


Sergeant McManus, 24 A, 

7346. You are Sergeant McManus ? — Yes. 

7347., You were in. charge of a body of men 
between five and six p.m. on the. 31st of August 
in Church Street? — -Yes, I was. 

7348. At Church Street- there was. a large 
crowd? — There was, on the bridge. 

7349. What were they doing? — They were 
yelling and hooting and calling ‘ scabs ’ ’ as the 
tram passed, They were calling ‘ ‘ blacklegs ’ ’ to 
the conductors and drivers. 

7350. How many men had you with you at. the 
corner of Church Street ?— -Six. 

7351. And was this crowd that was assembled 
there a large crowd? — I should say there was 
between 300 and 400 people in it. 

7352. Did they throw any missiles? — Yes, 
stones were thrown. 

7353. In consequence of the attitude of that 
crowd were you forced to disperse them ? — Yes, sir. 

7354. I believe you got assistance from Sergeant 
Richardson and his men ? — Later on — that was at 
Queen Street. At Church Street we dispersed 
them ourselves. 

7355. Did they re-assemble? — Yes. Some of 
them went down to Queen Street Bridge, and 
portion to Church Street Bridge, and went along 
the lane, and came to the turn into Sinithfield, 
and formed up 200 yards up in Queen Street. 

7356. And came on again? — When they saw us 
going down — we went down the South Quays — 
after dispersing the people, at Church Street 
Bridge, we went down the South Quays, and 
everywhere we could see the crowd in Queen Street 
Bridge- before us. When we. turned to Queen 
Street Bridge we proceeded, to disperse the crowd 
there. There was a tram coming along, and the 


charged the crowd, and then I got the tram 
released, and it went away. The crowd stoned 
me very violently the whole time, and I kept 
charging them until assistance came from the 
bridewell . 

7341. One man against how many? — There 
were up to 300, sir. 

7342. Were they all attacking you?— They were 
all very- hostile, and stones hopped around, me in 
showers every place I moved. 

7343. Do you think now only for the police 
coming to your assistance that you would not be 
looking so well to-day as you are? — I am afraid 
I would hot be here to tell the story with' the 
crowd' that was there only that the police came 
from the bridewell to my assistance. 

7344. Mr. Henry, k.c.— How many men came? 
— I think there were about 7 or 8 with Sergeant 
Farrelly. 

7345. And did they dispose of the crowd?— 
Yes : we disposed of the crowd then. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 
tram . stopped. They went on the team -lines 
shouting “ Get in front of the tram,” and. they 
waved their hands and boohed and hissed . We 

proceeded to disperse them, but almost imme- 
diately we did so we were received with a volley 
of stones from the crowd in Queen Street. That 
was portion of the Church Street crowd and the 
Queen Street mob. I was struck twice, three 
times in all. I was struck on the helmet and the 
breast. 

7357. With what? — With stones. 

7358. With Stones ? — Yes, and all round the 
road was strewn with stones. I said, “We had 
better draw our batons and charge these people in 
Queen Street.” So we did. I told them also to 
be careful and not have inoffensive people hit, but 
such was the determination of the crowd that 
some of them actually remained until we got within 
four or five yards of them. I hit a man myself 
who was a left-handed man. I saw him throwing 
stones with; his left hand; He turned round and 
ran, and I ran after him, and. hit; him on the 
right shoulder. Two or three of my men were hit 
also. When we got to the corner of Benburb 
Street there was a piece of a sack lying on the 
roadway, and about half a cwt. weight of stones 
in it. 

7359. In it? — In it. So I called my men 
together, and I said we should go back and give 
what protection we could to. the trams, and I sent 
for assistance for the purpose. The crowd on the 
quays was very, large. I spoke to them. I. asked 
them, as peaceful citizens, if they were, peaceful, 
to move along and leave us to deal with the 
rowdies. I said we were: there,- in very small 
numbers to preserve the peace. It is how. they 
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laughed at me. Latex - on I, got assistance, and we 
charged the crowd in Queen Street, where it had 
assembled. Wo ; charged them with our batons, 
but we could not get near enough to them this 
time. Later on, when I got further assistance, 
I formed the police into small parties of three or 
four and sent them round the side streets, because 
air these people escaped each time up the side 
streets. When they saw the police they rushed up 
Queen Street. The trams had stopped running by 
this time. 

7360. That would be after s ; x? — Yes, sir. In- 
spector Clifford came along with some assistance 
and we followed them up Queen Street, and when 
about 200 yards ahead in Queen Street I saw 
three or four constables running in the direction 
of North King Street, into the house 91 North 
King Street. I rushed after them, myself and 
Sergeant Richardson. I went into the house also, 
and up the stairs, and in the top room I found 
five police. Orie of them, Constable O’Reilly, 
159 A, had hold of a man by the arm. This man 
was in his shirt sleeves, I said to the Constable, 
" What is the matter? ’’ and he said, “ This man 
struck me with a stone in the bx - east.” 1 asked 
the other police if they saw this thing occur, and 
they said they did — that they saw this man fire 
a stone from the steps of the house No. 91 and 
strike O’Reilly . I told them to. bring this man 
to the station . Going down the stairs the prisoner 
caught a hold of the bannister, and Constable 43 
loosed his hand two or three times. When we 


got out in the street we were stpned by a mob 
at St. Paul’s Chupcli, and there in the street 
another man was ax - -r.ested by Constable. 145 A. 
We escorted the prisoner to the> station. Well, 
this man that was arrested for stone throwing in 
the street was discharged by Mr. Hunt, the magi- 
strate, and the man that was arrested. in the house 
was found not guilty by a jury at the Commission. 
I do believe that, were it not for our timely 
arrival at Queen Street Bridge on that occasion, 
and our action afterwards, ixot a tram would be 
left intact on the quays. They would have 
wrecked every tram I am sure. It was in con- 
sequence of a complaint that i - eached Queen Street 
that we were turned out for that purpose, and 
already several trams had been broken. 

. 7361. Was it a dangerous and riot-ous mob ? — 
Yes, sir. 

7362. And you discharged your duty in the 
interests of the peace of the city in dispersing 
them ? — Yes, sir. 

7363. You, yourself, hs you told us,, were hit 
thi - ee times? — Yes. 

7364. Mr. Henky, k.c.— Up to what time were 
you on duty that night ? — I think it would, be 
after twelve when I got home. 

7365. At the quays?— Well, I think about 20 
minutes to 7. 

7366. At what time did it begin tb quieten 
down ? — About a quarter past 6 — -immediately 
that the trams stopped running. 


Constable O’REiiir.Y, 159 A, examined by Mi - . Powell, ±. c. 


7367. Were you with Sergeant McManus, the 
last witness? — Yes, I was. 

7368. Where did you go with him?— We went 
to Queen Street. 

7369. What- did you find going on there?- — 

There was a crowd of about 200 or 3D0 throwing 
stones, boohing, -cheering, and throwing stones at 
the police. > . 

7370. What happened then ?— The - sergeant 
told us to go in twos and threes up the. side streets 
and disperse the crowd, and we did so. We went 
to North .King Street, and there was a man 
standing there with a belt round his waist, and 
he in his shirt and t-rousex-s. 

7371. Where l . — At 91 North King Street. 

7372. Wlxat was he doing? — He was throwing 
stones, and he struck me with one -there (pointing 
to his breast). Then he ran upstairs, and I 
followed him into the. room and axTested him. 


7373. He resisted arrest? — Yes; he caught hold 
of the bannisters like that (ixxdicating with a grasp 
of the hand) . 

7374. Did Sergeant McManus then conxe into 
the house? — Yes, and a -few more Constables, 43, 
162, 158, 69, and a Constabulary -man. 

7375. Did you then succeed in bringing this 
riian off ?— We did, sir. 

7376. Were you, as well as that. blow yoix got on 
the breast, were you also hit on the right- hand ?— I 
was hit oix the right hand going up Queen Street. 

7377. Was there a riotous and disorderly mob 
there.?*— They were vex-y disorderly, sir. 

7378. Very well ? — I. also got my: tunic torn 
from the struggle on, the stairs. 

7379. Mr. Atkinson . — That finishes Inns Quay. 
The next case is' Capel Street, on the 1st of 
September. 


Inspector Lowry, D.M.P., 

7380. Inspector Lowry, with a Sergeant and 10 
men, did you leave Henry Place to go to Capel 
Street at 9.30 p.m. on the 1st of September?— 
Yes. 

7381. That, was the day that Mr. Lax - kiix had 
been returned for trial? — Yes, sir; the 1st of 
September. 

7382. He was arrested on the 31st of August? — 
He was then in custody, sir. 

7383. And subsequently admitted to bail ? — Yes. 

7384. Now, where were you stationed ?— I 
was stationed with a party of police at the cor- 
ner of Henx-y Place. 

7385. What is the name of your barx - ack?— I 
heg your pardon. 

7386. Your barx-ack? — The Bridewell. 

7387. Now, you took a party of men ? — Fx - om 
the corner of Henry Place to the corner of Mary 
Street, at the junction of Capel Street.' 


examined by Mi - . Atkinson. 

7388. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many?— Ten, 
six - , and a sergeant — total 11. 

7389. Mr. Atkinson-.— rW-heix you got to Capel 
Street did you see a lax - ge crowd? — Yes. 

7390. What were they doing ? — They were 
throwing stones, bottles, axxd pieces of ix - on. 

7391. In the street? — I scax - cely had x - eached 
there when myself . and my party were 
attacked. 

7392. And 1 wlxexx you had arrived did they 
still continue to throw these missiles? — -They did. 

7393. And were many of your police struck? 
— Several of them. 

7394. Now, was this a large cx-owd ?— There 
.were between 200 and 300 people in it. 

7395. And !' you had, yourself, texx men and 
.one sergeaixt? — Yes. 

7396. Did yoix deem it advisable to charge 
the crowd ? — I did . 
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7397. And did you, accordingly, charge it? — 
Yes, and I arrested one man in Mary Street. 

7399. Did the crowd then disperse for the 
time being ? — They did. 

7399. And the one man who was arrested was 
sent to the Bridewell ? — He was brought to the 
Bridewell by my party. 

7400. The whole of your force had to go with 
him ?- — I deemed it prudent to bring the whole 
force. 

7401. Then round the vicinity of Capel Street 
between Capel Street and the Bridewell must be 
very bad ? — It was very hostile. 

7402. Was that man convicted? — We was, and 
fined 40s. or a month before the magistrate. 

7403. You returned from the Bridewell?—! 
returned from the Bridewell along Chancery 
Street and Mary’s Abbey. 

7404. Had the crowd re-assembled? — The 
crowd had re-assembled at the corner of Mary’s 
Abbey and Capel Street . 

7405. Now, were missiles thrown at you 
there ? — They were. 

7406. And was any damage done to shop 
windows? — Several shop windows were broken. 

7407. In Capel Street? — Yes, in Capel Street. 

7408. Was the crowd mainly in Capel Street? 
— They were. 

7409. And did they keep to this vicinity? — 
They did. 

7410. Did you charge that crowd and disperse 
them ? — I charged that crowd again and dis- 
persed them over Grattan Bridge and Ormond 
Quay. 

7411. You drove them right along the Quays? 
— Yes. 

7412. You managed to disperse them ? — Yes, 
I did. 

7413. When you dispersed them down as far 
as the Quays I suppose you returned to Capel 
Street? — When we returned to Capel Street I 
observed a large crowd centreways in the street. 

7414. What were they doing? — They were 
throwing stones, shouting, and boohing. I heard 
up there that a party of four constables of the 
R.I.C., with their batons drawn, were trying to 
disperse the crowd. 

7415. Did you afterwards learn that the 
R.I.C. men were returning to their lodgings? — I 
afterwards learned that they were returning to 
their lodgings in the Hibernian Hotel, that the 
hotel had been attacked, and that windows had 
been broken in the hotel. 

7416. In Capel Street? — Yes. 

7417. When you got up and found the crowd 
assaulting these four R.I.C. men did you assist 
the R.I.C. men to escape? — Yes. 

7418. And disperse the mob for that purpose? 
—Yes. 

7419. And you drove -that crowd away? — We 
drove them as far as Little Britain Street, 
almost to the head of Capel Street. 

7420. Now, when you got to Little Britain 
Street did you follow them down Little Britain 


Street? — They dispersed there. We returned 
along Capel Street and the stone-throwing con- 
tinued until we came as far as Little Mary Street. 

7421. Do you know Little Mary Street? — Yes. 
We entered Little Mary Street, and from the 
houses every conceivable missile was thrown at 
us, including jam pots, stones, pieces of concrete 
and broken bottles. 

7422. Did. you occasionally have to caution 
occupants of houses from which these fusilades 
of stones were coming in Little Mary Street? — 
I did. 

7423. Did they stop? — They. did. 

7424. Did you finally have to dispei'se the 
crowd in Little Mary Street? — I beg your 
pardon. 

7425. Did you finally disperse the crowd in 
Little Mary Street? — Yes. 

7426. That would be up to about 10 o’clock? 
— It was after 10 o’clock then, sir. 

7427. You had left the Bridewell at 3.30?— I 
left Henry Place at 9.30 

7428. You we were kept very busy for the 
time you were there ? — It was continuous riot- 
ing for one hour and twenty minutes. 

7429. In this narrow street? — The” had then 
escaped through the narrow streets from Capel 
Street. 

7430. Do you know Galvin’s publichouse? — 
Yes, 129, Capel Street. 

7431. Were missiles thrown from that house? 
— Yes; there were. 

7432. Out of the publichouse? — Yes. 

7433. Did you caution Galvin against the 
stone-throwing that was coming from his house? 
— I entered the house with a sergeant and 4 
constables and 1 cautioned them about the stone- 
throwing. 

7434. Did it cease then? — It did. 

7435. In the vicinity of Capel Street were 
there a considerable number of windows of shops 
broken ?— A considerable number. 

7436. Was that due to the action of these very 
hostile crowds and to this rioting for one hour 
and twenty minutes ? — Yes, sir. 

7437. Did they finally disperse after your last 
baton charge? — They did, for that evening. 

7438. That was the day after Lai’kin’s arrest? 
—Yes. 

7439. Mr. Henry, ic.c. — You said there were 
stones thrown from the windows of houses in 
Mary Street ? — In Little Mary Street. 

7440. How many? — From three or four houses 
on tlie right-hand side. 

7441. And in Capel Street how many houses? 
— I don’t know that there were stones thrown 
from houses in Capel Street except the public- 
house. 

7442. Only the publichouse? — Only the public- 
house. 

7443. Where is Little Mary Street? — Little 
Mary Street runs from Capel Street, near the 
markets. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Yes, I know it. 


Sergeant Long (17 D), examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


7444. Were you with Inspector Lowry on this 
Monday, 1st September ? — I was, sir. 

7445. And without bringing you through the whole 
of his evidence, did you go with him from Henry 
Place to Capel Street ? — Yes. 

7446. Were your party assailed with stones, bottles 
pieces of iron, and other things ? — They were, sir. 

7447. Were several police struck ? — They were, sir. 

7448. And were the rioters then dispersed ? — 
They were, sir. 


7449. Now, did you see another crowd at the corner 
of Mary’s Abbey and Capel Street ? — Yes. 

7450. What were they doing ?— Breaking windows, 
and throwing stones, bottles, and pieces of iron at the 
police. 

7451. They were dispersed ? — Yes ; along Capel 
Street to the quays. 

7452. Later on in Capel Street did you see four 
R.LC. men ? — I did, sir. 

7453. Were they trying to keep back a hostile 
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croW( j ? — It struck me they were trying to save 
their lives. 

7454. That is another way of putting it. They 
were surrounded by a crowd ? — They were, sir. 

7455. How many were the crowd around them ? — 

I should say about 150 or 200. 

7456. Against four policemen ? — Yes. Stones and 
bottles fell on the street as thick as hail-stones. 

7457. About these men ? — Yes. The windows 

in that vicinity were all broken on both sides of the 
street. 

7458. The four policemen had got almost home 
to the Hibernian Hotel ? — Right opposite to it. 

7459. Were the windows in the Hotel broken ? — 
Yes. 

7460. And all the windows in the neighbourhood ? 
—All the windows on the right hand side as you go 
from Grattan Bridge. The crowd was on the left 
hand side and the policemen were on the other side. 
The missiles were falling as thick as hail around the 
four policemen. 

7461. Were they, as a matter of fact, in a position 
of great danger then ? — Oh, they were, sir. I have 
no doubt they would be killed only for us arriving on 
the scene. 

7462. And how many of you arrived there to help 
them ? — Ten constables and myself, and Inspector 
Lowry. 

7463. And when you arrived were you able to save 
these four men and disperse the crowd ? — Yes. 

7464. Now, at Little Mary Street did you see stone- 
throwing ?— I did, sir. 

7465. And did you you charge the crowd along 
Little Mary Street ? — Yes. 

7466. And did you see things being thrown out of 
the windows ? — I did, sir. 

7467. Did you yourself have a narrow escape from 
something ?— Yes, sir ; that was the early portion of 
the rioting at Little Mary Street. 

7468. The first time ?— Yes ; when we were arriving 
from Henry Place. Mary Street does not run in a 
direct line with Little Mary Street. Inspector Lowry 
asked me to estimate the number of the crowd in Little 
Mary Street. A bar of iron about 9 or 10 inches 
long passed close to my face and broke the opposite 
window. The man who flung it threw it like a 
fellow throwing a hammer, l't came with great force. 

7469. It crashed through a window in Cape! Street ? 
— Yes. 

7470. Was it flung at you ?— Yes. I could not 
identify the man who flung it. 

7471. If you had been hit by it on the head what 

would have happened to you ? — I don’t think I would 
be here to tell the tale. ... } 

7472. Is there a street in the locality called Michan s 
Street ? — Yes. 

7473. Is that near Little Mary .Street?— Yes ; a con- 
tinuation of it. 

7474. Were you hit again there ? — Yes. 

7475. Where ?— On the back while escorting a 
prisoner to the station. 

7176. What were you hit with there ?— Stones— 
small stones. . 

7477. The second time that you went into Little 
Mary Street, the police were attacked again with 
stones and missiles ? — Yes. 

7478. Where did they corile from ?— Some from 
the street and some from the houses. 

7479. And what sort of things came from th e 
windows of the houses ? — Cooking utensils, frying 
pans, and I saw one saucepan, a frying pan and a 
jug. The jug went close to Inspector Lowry’s head, 
and it must almost have grazed his cap. The windows 
of the tenement houses in Mary Street were open. 
Half the sashes appeared to be lifted up, and Inspector 
Lowry cautioned the people from the street and said 
if the throwing from the windows did not cease he 


would have to clear the houses. They ceased after 
that. 

7480. I suppose if they had not c ased you would 
have gone in and cleared the house ? — Yes, sir. We 
could not live in the street if we did not do it. 

7481. Was the condition of affairs such in that 
place owing to the stone throwing from the windows 
that you would have to clear these houses ? — We 
should do one of two things — either clear the houses 
or clear out of the street. 

7482. Do you remember the last charge along 
Mary’s Lane ? — Yes. 

7483. Is that the same as Little Mary Street, or is 
it a different place. How near is Mary’s Lane to 
Little Mary Street ? — It is the same place. 

7484. In the last charge along there were you 
struck ? — I was, sir. 

7485. With what ? — With a brick. I was hit on 
the thigh. 

7486. Was the rioting that was going on there 
very fierce and dangerous ? — It was, sir. 

7487. And were the lives of the police who were 
with you and your own life in danger ? — No doubt 
about it. I have sixteen years experience, and I 
was in the Sackville Street riots, but never saw 
anything like this. 

7488. It was the worst riot you were ever in? 
—It was. 

7489. After the riot was over did you take 
notice^ of the condition of Capel Street and Little 
Mary Street? — Yes. 

7490. What did you see on the street? — The 
street was strewn with stones, bricks, bottles, and 
pieces of iron and pieces of concrete. The street 
was thickly strewn with missiles of every descrip- 
tion. 

7491. And have you any doubt that all those 
had been thrown at the police? — No doubt what- 
ever. They were all thrown at the police. I 
think how we escaped being more seriously in- 
jured was that Inspector Lowry kept us con- 
stantly on the double. We were not allowed to 
stand at all, and I think that was the means of 
saving a good deal of our lives. 

7492. Notwithstanding that precaution there 
were several people struck? — There were, sir. 
We were moving so quickly they were not able to' 
do such accurate aiming. 

7493. In your opinion, if you had been al- 
lowed to stand or to loiter about there while this 
was going on, do you believe that some of you 
would have been killed? — I do, sir. 

Examined ’by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

7494. Up to what hour did this state of things 

continue? — We arrived at 9.30 and we remained 
until 20 to 11. It had been going on before we 
came. . _ 

7495. Were any trams running at that time? — 
There was no tram service in Capel Street at all. 

7496. Even during the day? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

7497. There were two baton charges? — It was 
a continuous charge, sir. When we chased them 
out of Little Mary Street they assembled again 
elsewhere.' It was a case of doubling after them 
the whole time. I believe some of the police were 
operating in Green Street, and that was what had 
the effect of dispersing them. 

7498. Did you come in contact with the crowd 
at all ?-^-No. 

7499. At any time?— No. We did not come 
close at any time. 

2 B 
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Constable Davis, 86 D, examined by Mr. A tkinson, b.l. 


7500. You were with Inspector Lowry this 
night?— Yes. 

7501. Were you struck? — Yes, in the right leg 
with a stone. 

7502. In what street? — Mary Street, close to 
Capel Street. 

7503. Did you see the man that struck you? — 
No, sir. He was one of a crowd of about 200 
that had assembled at Little Mary Street. 

7504. You could not identify him? — No, sir. 

7505. The Inspector gave you the order then to 
put the crowd away? — Yes. 


7506. Did you disperse the crowd? — Yes. 

7507. While doing so a man called Lyons was 
arrested? — Yes, for throwing stones at the police. 

7508. Where does he live ? — 17 Railway Street. 

7509. That is near Amiens Street, and was 
called Tyrone Street? — Yes. 

7510. Did he throw stones at the police? — Yes. 

7511. And he was charged and dealt with by 
the magistrate ? — Yes. 

7512. And he was fined 20/- or 14 days? — Yes. 

7513. That was a dangerous and riotous crowd? 
— Yes ; very riotous and disorderly. 


Constable Johnson, 191 D, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7514. Were you with the last witness, Con- 
stable Davis, while this rioting was going on ? — 
Yes, sir. . 

7515. You heard the account of the rioting 
from Inspector Lowry and the Sergeant? — Yes, 
sir. 

7516. And is that your recollection of what oc- 
curred? — Yes. On the way to the station we 

were stoned. Constable Davis and myself ar- 
rested the prisoner. 

7517. The general aspects of the rioting are 
such as have been deposed to by the last two wit- 
nesses ? — Yes, sir. 

7518. Did you assist Constable Davis in arrest- 
ing this man Lyons? — Yes. 

7519. Had you seen what Lyons had been 
doing? — Yes ; throwing stones at the police. 

7520. And where did you bring him to? — ; To 
the Bridewell Station. 

7521. Had you any difficulty in bringing the 

man there? — Yes. We were stoned at Little 

Mary Street, and Mary’s Lane, Michan’s Street, 
and Chancery Street — all the way to the Bride- 
well. 


7522. Were you struck with stones? — Four 
times on the back and leg. 

7523. Were you struck by a stone thrown from 
a publichouse ? — Yes, after we came back again. 
I got a blow in the right hand in Capel Street. 

7524. From a stone that was thrown from 
where? — 129 Capel Street. 

7525. Is that a publichouse? — It is, sir. 

7526. In addition to that did you get a blow 
on the neck of a brick? — Yes, in Little Mary 
Street, after that again. 

7527. So altogether you were struck six times ? 
— Yes, altogether that night. 

7528. Where were you struck with the brick? — 
At the back of the neck. The collar of the tunic 
saved my bare neck. 

7529. That was thrown from the crowd? — I be- 
lieve it came out of a window. 

7530. Was it a heavy brick? — It was just an 
ordinary brick that was after being taken out of 
an old building, like. 

7531. If it had hit you on the head would it 
have hurt you? — As it was, I lost my sight for 
a moment or two. 


Sergeant Gillmore, 29 D, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7532. At a later hour than Inspector Lowry 
had dispersed the old crowd you appeared ? — Yes, 
sir. 

7533. About 10.30 on this Monday night were 
you on duty in Capel Street? — I was, sir. 

7534. With Station Sergeant Hoey? — Yes. 

7535. And when you came down the corner 

of Mary’s Abbey and Abbey Street did you see 
a large crowd? — Yes. Capel Street was strewn 

over with people. 

7536. Were you hit with stones, yourself, 
thrown by this crowd? — Yes, several times com- 
ing up the street. 

7537. About the body? — Yes. They stoned us 
from Little Mary Street, Strand Street, Abbey 
Street, and Mary’s Lane. 

7538. You were only three policemen? — Only 
two at that time. 

7539. Station Sergeant Hoey and yourself? — 
Yes. 

7540. Was this crowd at the corner of Mary’s 
Abbey a large crowd? — Yes. In fact there was 
a crowd at the corner of each street, and they fol- 
lowed us up. 

7541. You and Station Sergeant Hoey said you 
would try to do your best? — We went as far as 
Britain Street and we found a crowd from Bolton 
Street, and they called on the people to close in 
on them, meaning the police. We drew our 
batons. We went to Green Street Station and 
we got as many constables as we could and we 


went back to Britain Street and Capel Street and 
we dispersed the crowd when they collected, and 
we patrolled up to Blessington Street. 

Street? — Yes. 

7542. They were right up to Blessington 

7543. And in the whole of that district were 
there riotous and tumultous crowds assembled 
throwing stones ? — Yes, boohing and shouting and 
throwing stones all the way. 

7544. This must have been near 11 o’clock? — 
It was between 10.30 and 11.30 when I left. We 
returned from Blessington Street to Bolton 
Street, where stones were again thrown at us. 
From the tenement houses in Capel Street bottles, 
jam-pots, and glass measures were thrown at us. 

7545. Were you continually dispersing riotous 
mobs ? — Yes. 

7546. And at what time had you secured some 
reasonable degree of quiet? — It was after 11 
o’clock — after the publichouses closed. In fact, 
in any place they would see the police they would 
come from the side streets and throw missiles at 
them. 

7547. And they invited the crowd to close on 
them — that is on you? — Yes. 

7548. And you were in great danger ?— Yes. 

7549. If you had not got the reinforcements 
from Green Street, probably you and Sergeant 
Hoey would be telling a different tale here to- 
day? — Yes. 
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Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 7551. Where? — In the Bolton Street side of 

7550. Were missiles thrown from many Capel Street, coming up the street, near Bolton 
houses? — I would say from about six. Street. 


Station Sergeant Hoey examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


7552. Were you the Station Sergeant at Green 
Street Barracks? — No, sir. I was the patrolling 
officer on the occasion. 

7553. Are you Station Sergeant now? — Yes, 
sir. 

7554. Of the D Division? — Yes, sir. 

7555. Did you accompany Sergeant Gillmore 
from Green Street Barracks? — From the Bride- 
well. 

7556. And where did you go? — The two of us 
went along Capel Street as far as the corner of 
Bolton Street. We were being stoned by the 
crowd in Little Britain Street, and Mary Street, 
and Strand Street— along the line of route— so 
at Bolton Street we thought it advisable to get 
assistance. We went to Green Street Station and 
got assistance there. 

7557. Do you remember Constable Hennessy, 
94 D ? — Yes. 

7558. Did he accompany you with other con- 
stables? — I forget the numbers of the constables 
who assisted . 

7559. There were some constables? — Yes. 

7560. And an R.I.C. man?— Yes. 

7561. You then proceeded from Green Street 
into Henrietta Street? — I and some constables 
went towards Bolton Street, and some other con- 
stables with Sergeant Gillmore went towards 
Little Britain Street. When we went along Bol- 


ton Street we were stoned by a crowd of 300 or 
400. I was struck repeatedly myself. 

7562. Did you see others of the police struck? 
No, but they complained of being struck. 

7563. We have them here. Were you yourself 
struck in Henrietta Street? — Yes, at the corner 
of Henrietta Street and Bolton Street I was 
struck. 

7564. Did you see stones thrown from windows? 
— No, but I believe they did come from a hall. 

7565. An open hall? — Yes; the first or second 
door in Henrietta Street. 

7566. Was there a man arrested in Henrietta 
Lane? — Yes, 175 D arrested a man named 
Mahon. 

7567. And he was fined 40/-? — Yes, or a 
month, before Mr. Mahony. 

7568. Did you see several panes of glass broken 
in wiudows in Capel Street? — Yes. I examined 
the place in the morning, and there was glass 
broken in several houses. 

7569. Was there a state of rioting all the time 
you were there? — Yes. 

7570. What hour did you leave? — It would be 
between 10 and 11. I took up duty at 10 o’clock. 
It would be between 10 and 11. 


• Constable Hennessy, 94 D, 

7571. Were you with Sergeant Gillmore and 
Sergeant Hoey?— I was with Sergeant Gillmore. 
Sergeant Hoey had another party. 

7572. Were you hit with a missile ? — Yes ; a 
jam-pot struck at the toe of my boot. 

7573. Where was that thrown from? — From a 
window at the opposite side of Capel Street, at 
the junction of North King Street and Bolton 
Street. 

7574. Did you see it coming from the window? 
— Yes; the top window. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

7575. Were you struck with other missiles?— 
There were showers of stones ar. d bottles thrown 
at us in Upper Dominick Street and Upper Dor- 
set Street. 

7576. You were struck about the body and 
head? — Yes, several times. 

7577. I will not take you over the details. You 
agree with the other witnesses’ description of 
the riotous nature of the crowd ? — Yes. 


Constable 0 ‘Hara, 92. D, examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


7578. What party were you with? — Inspector 

Lowry’s. . 

7579. And have you heard his evidence to the 
Court in regard to the condition of things that- 
prevailed in the streets after he and you went 
there that night? — Yes. 

7580. Is that true?— Quite true, sir. 

7581. Were you, yourself, struck when you 
were out on that expedition? — Several times. 

7582. Whereabouts were you struck?— In the 

leg and body. . , T , , 

7583. With what?— Stones or bricks. I could 
not say exactly what the missiles were. 

7584. These were thrown at you when you were 

in Little Mary Street, Chancery Street Mary s 
Abbey, end Capel Street!— Yes, m all these 
places. , 

7585. And in all those places where you were 
struck, were you struck at by a riotous and di - 
orderly crowd? — Yes, sir. 


7586. And were you doing your best with the 
Inspector to disperse these crowds? — I was. 

7587. And when you dispersed them in one 
place did they re-assemble in another place?— 
Yes. 

7588. They would immediately re-assemble in 
some other place and attack the police with the 
stones ?— Yes. 

7589. How' long was that going on to your 
knowledge? — About three-quarters of an hour. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

7590. When did you go off duty that 'night?— 
About a quarter to one in the morning. 

7591. Did it quiet down before then? — Yes; it 
got very quiet after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Atkinson, b.l. — That finishes Capel Street. 
The next riots we will deal with are those at Red- 
mond’s Hill. 

2 C 
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Superintendent- Murphy (A Division) re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7592. Superintendent Murphy, were you on 
duty at Lower Sackville Street on the 1st of Sep- 
tember? — Yes, sir. 

7593. And in consequence of orders that you 
received from the Assistant Commissioner, Mr. 
Harrel, did you proceed to Redmond’s Hill ? — I 
proceeded with Inspector Carey and two constables 
on an outside car to Redmond’s Hill. 

7594. Had you any men with you? — I brought 
the two constables, and Inspector Carey came with 
me. Others were to follow. 

7595. When you got to Redmond’s Hill, what 
did you see? — Well, the state of affairs was simply 
appalling. In the first place Redmond’s Hill is 
the narrowest point there. It is a very narrow 
thoroughfare, and the tram-cars, instead of going 
along double lines, have to go by a system of 
interlacing lines. At the points where the tram 
lines run into each other some setts were torn 
up, evidently with the view of preventing the tram 
service from being carried on. 

7596. Was there a large crowd there? — Not 
actually in the street, but we knew there was a 
crowd by the missiles that were coming from the 
narrow lanes. The crowd were apparently con- 
cealed there. 

7597. What time was this? — I should say it 
was about twenty minutes past nine at night. I 
should say that such a state of terrorism existed 
owing to attacks on trams and assaults on 
employes of the Tram Company, the tram service 
there had to cease for several weeks, and the Dol- 
phin’s Barn and other lines were diverted through 
Stephen’s Green. 

7598. Did a state of terror prevail for several 
weeks, of which this was the start? — Practically 
it began the night before. 

7599. When you arrived there, what body of 
police were on the scene? — There were twenty 
police in charge of Inspectors Bannon and White 
— the former belonging to the B Division and the 
latter to the A Division, to which I am attached. 

7600. You said, I think, that missiles were 
thrown very freely?— Very freely. The police 
were so exposed to them that I got them to deploy 
around so as to present a very narrow front to the 
attacks. Some further reinforcements reached us, 
and I directed the Inspectors to go round by cir- 
cuitous routes, keeping a small party under my 
own control, so that the crowd might; think we 
were all there. The others were to go round by 
circuitous routes, and scatter and disperse the 
rioters in the side streets. Stones, bottle, jam- 
pots — all sorts of missiles — came hurled from all 
directions, no doubt, at us. 

7601. Was the street strewn with debris? — 
Yes, and I received information that stores of 
ammunition had been collected at various lanes 
that debouch on this place. I was told that a 
young fellow in a knicker suit had been engaged 
with some street gamins collecting ammunition. 

7602. Have you information as to that? — I have 
information of it, and I have no reason to dis- 
believe it. We know that attempts were made to 
decoy the police up into these lanes, and I have 
no doubt the idea was to kill them. They used 
most offensive words to lure us up. One notorious 
place there is called Cheater's Lane. 

7603. If you went into one of these dark 
recesses you would probably be killed ?— Yes. I 
should also say that I know that several of the 
Corporation gas lamps were extinguished in this 
place. We also know that bogus rows were got 
up with the view of luring the police there. Small 
bonfires were also lighted to get the police to go 
up. By the combined efforts of the Inspectors 


and police it was only after a couple of hours 
that comparative quiet was restored. I believe it 
had been going on for about an hour before I 
arrived. I may say that the place was almost 
wrecked. 

7604. Did you yourself see in the immediate 
vicinity of RedmoncPs Hill whole shop windows 
broken ? — Yes. 

7605. Would you tell me what shops were 
broken ? — I will only deal with the A Division 
side. 

7606. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that on the right 
or left? — I am taking the right hand as we go up. 
At McEvoy’s there were three panes of glass 
broken. 

7607. That is McEvoy’s the hatters? — Yes. At 
Mr. Dowling’s there were five panes broken value 
£19 4s. 7d. ; in the shop of Kelly’s one pane was 
broken value £3 ; at Coyne’s a pane was broken 
value £10 ; at Mordaunt’s, in 10 Lower Camden 
Street, one pane was broken value £10; at 
Jacob’s, the biscuit factory, one pane, value £5, 
and in Leonard’s, the chemists, there was a pane 
of glass, value £5, smashed, and there was an 
unoccupied shop to be let where glass was broken 
to the value of £5. 

7608. Mr. Atkinson. — This damage was all done 
in the immediate vicinity of Redmond’s Hill ? — 
Yes. I am only dealing with one side of the 
street. 

7609. Were you able to disperse this crowd — 
were you ever able to come in contact with them ? 
— No, they escaped, as it were, like rats into 
holes. We never were able to arrest any of them 
that night. Subsequently, however, five parties 
were arrested and convicted, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for offences committed on our side. 
A considerable number more were arrested on the 
B Division side. 

7610. Was that riot during the whole time you 
were there a dangerous, fierce and disorderly riot ? 
— Extraordinarily fierce, and it continued so long. 
We were near a hoarding, and we could hear the 
stones rattling against the hoarding frequently. 

7611. On that 1st of September were many of 
your men injured? — I am sure several of them 
were struck, and I am also sure that one man was 
very severely injured. His face was lacerated 
with a blow of half a brick. I may add that 
owing to the awful disorder I remained — by direc- 
tion of the Chief Commissioner — there for a week 
afterwards. I arranged my men at various van- 
tage points so that the rioters could not carry on 
their work. During that period I remained there 
from seven to eleven or half-past eleven. 

7612. That is looked upon as a very serious and 
grave situation ? — Yes, and there was no reason 
at all for it in that district. It was sheer wanton 
destruction of property. 

7613. And, of course, it was all done out of 
sheer hostility to the police? — Yes, marked hos- 
tility. At about twelve o’clock matters assumed 
such a position that I could take off some of my 
men. 

7614. Were the men on duty nearly all day? — 
Yes. Of course, they were brought from other 
places on account of the riot. 

7615. After you withdrew with your men, did 
you leave a large squad of men? — Yes; what I 
considered ample to deal with the night. 

7616. Do you consider that the situation was 
most serious? — No doubt— awful. 

7617. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you ever come in 
contact with the rioters at all ? — I could see them 
in the distance, but they disappeared into halls 
and passages. They all came from the side streets 
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and lanes. They would come to the end of the 
lanes and hurl missiles in every direction. 

7618. There were no missiles thrown from 
Redmond’s Hill ? — Not as far as I could see, sir. 

7619. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Were the people who 


were arrested inhabitants of the district? They 
came from the immediate vicinity — Mercer Street, 
and other places you have heard named, 
Charlemont Street, Terence Court, Upper Mercer 
Street, Ship Street. 


Inspector Bannon recalled, and 

7620. At about half-past nine on the evening of 
the 1st September did you go to College Street 
and then to Redmonds’ Hill? — From information 
I received at O’Connell Bridge I took a sergeant 
and ten constables from College Green on cars. 
On arrival at Redmond’s Hill I saw a large crowd 
at the corner of Bishop Street. They were 
boohing, hissing, and throwing stones. On the 
left-hand side — Digges Street — I saw a party of 
A men. They were being stoned in Digges Street 
and had their batons drawn. An A Division 
constable told me they were hard pressed up there, 
and, as a matter of fact, they were coming before 
the crowd. I saw up Wexford Street a party of 
some two or three hundred rioters. They were 
very disorderly, and flung missiles at us imme- 
diately they saw us coming up. I ordered my ten 
men to draw their batons and clear the crowd as 
quickly as possible. We charged up Wexford 
Street and Camden Street. The crowd went 
before us immediately they saw us coming. But 
missiles were thrown from houses, although there 
were no persons on the street at particular places. 
When passing Gorevan’s, No. 2 Camden Street, 
this iron bar (produced) was thrown from a house 
on the upper side. It narrowly escaped my head, 
and went through Gorevan’s window, and smashed 
a whole pane of glass. 

7621. Did you see where it was thrown from? — 
It was thrown from 91 Camden Street; but on 
going on the roof afterwards I found that persons 
could go right round the houses. Some of the 
houses are tenements and others butchers’ shops. 

7622. Was it thrown from the roof of the house ? 
— It was thrown from the roof of 91 Camden 
Street. 

7623. What is it? — I think it is a piece of a 
bicycle. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — The fork of a bicycle. 

7624. Mr. Powell, K.c. — As far as you could 
see was it aimed at you ? — It was, sir. It went 
past my head and right through Gorevan’s 
window. 

7625. Would that have killed you if it had hit 
you on the head ? — Well, it came with great force, 
and it is very heavy. The fact that it came from 
the top of the house would not indicate that the 
person who threw it lived there. I continued up 
Camden Street with the ten men, and when passing 
No. 28 — where there is a delph shop — the missiles 
were being thrown still, and a stone that was 
evidently thrown at the police went right through 
the plate-glass window there and broke it, too. 
We dispersed the crowds there, and they ran up 
the side streets. 

7626. Did you see a prisoner arrested by 

Constable 37 B? — Yes. I came back then to 

Redmond’s Hill and found 37 B, who had arrested 
a prisoner, there. That particular prisoner was 
discovered to have stones in his pockets when 
arrested. He was subsequently sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment. The rioting continued 
and stones were thrown in all directions. I heard 
the statement made by Superintendent Murphy — 
under whose orders I acted — and he has given an 
accurate description of what occurred. It was 
twelve o’clock before I got away. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7627. You were in Aungier Street? — In Aungier 
Street, Digges Street, Cuffe Street, Bishop Street, 
Camden Street, Pleasants Street, and Montagu 
Street. There is another place. It is a jewellery 
place. That place was broken into, and when 
down at the lower end of Wexford Street I 
received information that it was being looted. We 
charged up the street again, and, of course, the 
crowd ran, but previous to that I saw a crowd 
of about a hundred outside the shop. We learned 
that clocks and watches had been stolen out of the 
shop. Altogether there were eighteen windows 
broken on the B Division side altogether — that is 
on the opposite side to that Superintendent 
Murphy has deposed to. In addition to that, the 
ornamental windows of St. Peter’s Protestant 
Church were broken. Some nights afterwards 22 
persons were arrested for offences committed on 
that occasion. 

7628. Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is on the B 
section? — Yes. That doe’s not include those 
mentioned by Superintendent Murphy. Evidence 
was given in connection with these riots, and some 
of the prisoners were convicted summarily and 
others were discharged. 

7629. Mr. Powell, k.c. — What was the method 
adopted, as far as you saw, by those rioters when 
they were being charged by the police? — They 
always ran. They threw stones so long as the 
police kept in any place where they could throw 
stones at them. Immediately the police made a 
charge the rioters went into the side streets, and 
and even went up on the roofs of houses. I may 
mention that in Cuffe Street most of the houses 
have open halls. Ten or twelve people would rush 
into each of these places, and there was no chance 
of the police finding them. They ran out on to 
the roofs and all over the place. 

7630. Are you aware that ammunition such as 
stones and other things were stored ready for 
attacking the police? — Yes; there were bottles — 
ginger-beer and other bottles were thrown from 
the roofs of houses, and these missiles could not 
be there without preparation. 

7631. Have you any doubt, from what you saw 
on that occasion, that this was an organised plan 
to attack the police? — It was an organised plan. 

7632. Did you see the crowd trying to lure the 
police down into the side streets? — I did. They 
lit fires in Mercers Street. Well, Mercers Street 
is a street of tenements, and there was no great 
damage to be done there in the way of looting 
shops, for there are practically no shops there. 
We got several reports to go there, but we did not 
go, because we were well aware it was a lure. 

7633. You were told that shops were being 
looted there? — Yes, but we knew there were no 
shops to be looted. As I said, fires were also 
lighted in the street. 

7634. What sort of missiles were thrown from 
the houses? — Stones, pieces of concrete, pieces of 
iron — evidently brought there for the purpose. 

7635. Have you any doubt that the ammunition 
you saw there extensively was brought there for 
the purpose of attacking the police ? — Yes, there 
is no doubt about that. 

2 C 2 
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7636. You were hit on the back with a brick 
at Redmond’s Hill in addition to the escape you 
had with this iron ? — Yes. Several of my men 
were injured. Nobody was charged. We could 
not get up to them . 

7637. How long experience have you in the 
force? — 26 years. 

7638. Have you in all that time seen anything 
as bad as this ? — Oh, no, sir. 

7639. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were a large pro- 
portion of the missiles thrown from the houses ? — 
Yes. 

7640. In what streets? — Camden Street Upper 
principally. It was in Upper Camden Street that 
the iron bar was thrown. Then in Cuffe Street, 


which I have explained, is a tenement place. Then 
there was a good deal of Redmond’s Hill on the 
A Division side, which is on the right as you go 
up. Most of the windows were broken through 
the stones being thrown across. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many more witnesses 
have you as regards Redmond’s Hill ? 

Mr. Atkinson . — Nine or ten at the most 
probably. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— I think it would be well to 
communicate to Mr. Rice, who represents the 
Corporation. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I will send word to Mr. Rice 
for half-past twelve to-morrow. 


The, Commission then adjourned until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 


EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTIN G. — WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners. Denis Henry, Esq., K.CL, and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barr ister-at -Law. 

Mrs. Sheridan recalled, examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


7641. Mrs. Sheridan, you were examined the day 
before yesterday, and you told us— No. 6339— 
you were asked this question : ‘ ‘ Did you actually 
see religious statues thrown out of a tenement- 
house in Mercer’s Street ” — 

Witness . — Yes . 

7642. Mr. Henry, k.c. {reading).— Well, un- 
fortunately where I live, I saw a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Sacred Heart thrown 
out ’ ’ — 

Witness. — As far as I could see, as far as I 
could realise, it was a statue of the Sacred Heart. 

7643. Mr. Henry, k.c.— W ait a moment. 
{Reading). — “ I am very sorry to speak of this in 
court. They came out of a top window ” — 

Witness. — Yes. 

7644. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Now, what house were 
you in at the time you allege these statues were 
thrown out ? — I was in my own hall-door in Digges 
Street. 

7645-6. What is the No. of it? — No. 13. 

7 647 . And out of what house do you allege that 
these two statues were thrown?— Out of No. 11 
Upper Mercer’s Street — the top front window — 
the window on the right looking down on Digges 
Street. 

7648. How far is that from your house?— 
About 14 yards from my house ; but you could see 
it from 114 yards. 

7649. What hour of the day was it?— Between 
7 and 8 o’clock on the Sunday evening. 

7650. And how far is No. 13 Digges Street from 
No. 11 Mercer’s Street ?— About 14, or 16 yards. 
That is, as far as I can tell you. 

7651. What sort of a house was No. 11 Mercer's 
Street ?— There are people of the working classes 
in portion of it. 

7652. Is it a tenement house? — A tenement 
house, yes. 

7653. Do you know who lived in the portion of 
it that you have described — where the top front 
window was? — Yes, personally; I know who was 
there. 

7654. Who lived there at that time?— Am I 
compelled to give the name in public? because I 
gave it to the priest the first day — I gave the No. 

7655. Well, you have stated where it came 


from ?— I will give the name — Mrs Timmins, the 
top front room. I have already given it to the 
clergyman. 

7656. She lived in the top front room? — Yes. 

7657. Is she residing there at present?— No; 
she has been turned out of the place as an ob- 
noxious character. 

7658. When did she leave ?— Shortly after the 
riot; about a fortnight or three weeks after the 
riot. 

7659. (To Alderman Thomas Kelly). — Is there 
any other question you would like to ask Mrs. 
Sheridan, Alderman Kelly? 

Alderman Kelly . — With your permission, sir — 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou can put your question 
through me to the witness. 

7660. Alderman Kelly.— Ask her first, sir, is 
she a voluntary witness. 

Mr. Henry,” k.c.— C ertainly. 

7661. (To Witness) . — Are you a voluntary wit- 
ness? — I am a voluntary witness. 

Alderman Kelly. — Nobody asked you to come 
up and give evidence? 

7662. Mr. Henry, k.c.- — Did anyone ask you to 
come up here and give evidence ?— Nobody asked 
me. I complained to the police — I complained to 
the police what I saw occurred, two or three days 
after the riot. 

7663. Alderman Kelly. — Did you see 37 B or 
any other policeman afterwards ?— Not after that, 

7664. Or any one in connection with the evi- 
dence you have given here? — No one after that. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— A lderman Kelly, please put, 
through me, any other questions you wish to ask 
her. 

Alderman Kelly. — I don’t like to appear as the 
amateur lawyer at all. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ell, we will try and get it 
as fully as we can. 

Alderman Kelly. — I would like to know from 
her at what stage of the occurrence she saw the 
statues being thrown out? 

7665. Mr. Henry, k.c. {to the. Witness)— You 
told us you were at No. 13 Digges Street?— Yes. 

7666. Now, were you there during the entire 
period of the occurrence ? — I was going home. I 
left Camden Street. The riot occurred in Red- 
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mond’s Hill. I had to take refuge in a hall from 
the riot. 

7667. In the hall of what house? — No. 16 — for 
part of the time. 

7668. No. 16 of what street? — Part of the time 
in No. 16 Digges Street, and then in No. 18 
Digges Street. 

7669. How long did you stay in No. 18 Digges 
Street? — I am sure it was half-an-hour. I got 
into the first door I could get. 

7670. Where? — Into the hall-way. 

7671. Was there any one with you? — There 
was a crowd of other people in the street as well 
as me. 

7672. And after you left No. 18 Digges Street 
where did you go? — I got to my own hall-door. 

7673. No. 13 Digges Street? — -Yes; No. 13. 

7674. During the rest of the time you spoke 
of were you there ? — My little girl was out with 
my mother and I went to Mercer’s Street to get 
my little girl back home. 

7675. What number in Mercer’s Street? — No. 
38 Mercer’s Street — the front parlour. 

7676. And where did you come next? — I came 
to my own place. 

7677. Did you leave it again? — No; I never 
left it the whole night and until the following 
Monday. I was afraid to stir out. 

7678. And you say you saw two statues coming 
down on the police ? — Yes. 

7679. Were they broken? — Yes; broken into 
atoms. 

7680. Did you ever point them out to a police 
constable or anybody else — did you point out the 
remains of these statues to anybody? — No; I was 
not sure then that it was religious statues that 
were thrown out. 

7681. You were not sure? — When I saw them 

coming out I sent my little boy out and he picked 
up the head of the Blessed Virgin. Of course, 
they were very poor 

7682. Then you had the head? — I had the 
head. 

7683. What became of it? — I must have thrown 
it away. I did not think there was going to be 
anything about it. 

7684. And when did you throw it away? — Oh, 
a long time ago. 

7685. How long did you keep it? — Well; it 
was knocking about the house ; the children were 
making chalk and things with it. 

7686. For how many days? — A month after- 
wards. 

7687. And when did you complain to the 
police? — A few days afterwards. 

7688. And did you not think it was important 
— when you had this in your possession — to give 
it to the police ? — No ; I did not think it was 
important to give it to the police. I made a com- 
plaint to the police that I saw statues coming 
from the windows. 

7689. Did you tell them you had the number 
of the house ? — I did not. 

7690. For the whole mouth you had this in 
your possession ? — The children were making chalk 
of it. 

7691. Alderman Kelly. — Allow me to ask you 
now ; could you see Mr. M.cE-oy’s place from 
your place ? — I did not see it from Digges Street, 
Mr. Kelly. 

7692. Mr. Henry, k.c. — From where did you 
see the looting of McEvoy’s house ? — In Redmond’s 

7693. On the street? — Yes; on the street. I 
wish that Mr. Kelly would not interfere. 


Alderman Kelly . — I only want the facts, ' for 
the credit of the neighbourhood. 

7694. Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Witness ). — You 
were on Redmond’s Hill?— Yes. 

7695. Tell us what you saw from Redmond’s 

Hill? — I was walking home at the time and a 
crowd had stopped at the corner of Digges Street 
and Redmond’s Hill. I got through that crowd. 
It was a danger to anyone. Mr. McEvoy’s win- 
dow was broken ; I saw a boy break it. I spoke 
to the woman that was in it at the time 

7696. What is her name? — Her name is Devon- 
port. She is a housekeeper at McEvoy’s. We 
got her away as best we could. 

Is there any other question, Alderman Kelly ? 

7697. Alderman Kelly. — Yes, sir, I would wish 
to ask her in connection with No. 11 Mercer 
Street — a tenement house ; what class of character 
was there at the time. 

Witness . — I have already stated she was not of 
a very respectable character. 

7698. Alderman Kelly (to Witness ).— You 
know, Mrs Sheridan, her daughter gave evidence 
at the last Commission ? — I believe so. 

7699. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I n Green Street? 

Witness. — Yes, I think so. 

Alderman Kelly . — And her daughter gave evi- 
dence, did she, in many of the cases ? 

7700. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ho was she a witness 
for? 

Witness . — I could not say. 

7701. Alderman Kelly . — For the police. (To 
the witness). — Did you know what became of Mrs. 
Timmins ; she removed quickly out of Mercer 
Street immediately after her daughter gave evi- 
dence ? — I know that. 

7702. And you have not. seen her since? — No; 
nor her daughter. 

7703. Was she in the habit of keeping bad 

characters, in the top front room ? 

7704. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ait a minute, Aider- 
man Kelly. Now, Mrs. Sheridan, before she 
went from that place, did her daughter live with 
her there? — She did. 

7705. Alderman Kelly . — Yesterday you stated 

that the portion of the house you saw the statues 
come out from — that she was an undesirable 
character — yOur answer to that question was 
‘ ‘ yes ” ? — I did not state she was an undesirable 
character. I said she mixed with undesirable- 
characters. I told you, Mr. Henry, that she 
mixed with undesirable characters, and kept 
them 

7706. The evidence was, that out of this house 
— portion of it was occupied by undesirable 
characters ? 

Mr. ITenry, k.c. — W e have it in print, Aider- 
man Kelly, I have read it. I have it here be- 
fore me. 

Alderman Kelly . — The statement is, that out of 
the top front room, occupied by undesirable 
people, these statues were thrown? 

770?. Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Witness ) . — That is 
your statement? — Yes; I said her character — I 
said she mixed with undesirable characters. 

7708. Alderman Kelly (to Witness ). — Do you 
contend that Mrs. Timmins was undesirable, and 
kept bad company ? — I can name them personally 
— the undesirable characters she kept. 

7709. You know she had two daughters? — Yes; 
two daughters and two . sons. 

7710. And did the daughters mix with un- 
desirable characters ? — Yes. 

Alderman Kelly . — It is up to the police now to 
produce Mrs. Timmins and her daughter. 
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Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you want examined any 
person in connection with the house? 

Alderman Kelly . — I do, decidedly. We must 
have Mrs. Timmins and her daughter. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Anyone you wish to produce 
we shall be glad to have. 


Witness. Might I ask Mr. Kelly a question? 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— Don’t mind, that will do for 
the present. 

Alderman Kelly . — Thank you, sir, for your 
courtesy. 


Sergeant O’Donnell, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7711. Sergeant O’Donnell, were you one of In- 
spector Bannon’s party? — Yes. 

7712. You went on duty with him to Red- 
mond’s Hill? — Yes. 

7713. You heard his -evidence yesterday? — Yes, 
sir. 

7714. Of course, you agree with it? — Yes, sir. 

7715. Now, were you, yourself, struck by mis- 
siles thrown from the crowd ? — I was. 

7716. Where were you struck — from the street ? 
— I was struck by a missile at the corner of Red- 
mond’s Hill and Digges Street. 

7717. With what? — With half a brick. 

7718. Where? — On the leg. 

7719. On the leg?— Yes. 

7720. Now, what time was that of the riot? — 
That would he about 10 o’clock. 


7721. And were the crowd firing stones from 
the street and the tenement houses? — From both 
the street and the houses. 

7722. Did you see whence the missile came that 
struck you ? — From the corner of Digges Lane. 

7723. Was it a big-size brick or a half -size 
brick? — About a pound in weight. 

7724. Did you see many of the other constables 
with you struck? — I did, sir. I saw the Inspec- 
tor struck first with a brick. 

7725. Now, when you came to Redmond’s Hill 
— where Redmond’s Hill adjoins Cuffe Street — 
did you see anything wrong with the tram line ? — 
I did ; I saw the setts torn up — 10 or 12 of them. 

7726. And was this riot in Redmond’s Hill a 
dangerous and serious riot? — It was, sir. 

7727. Was there great hostility shown there to 
the police? — There was. 


Constable McCarthy, 177 B, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7728. Constable, you are 177 B? — Yes, sir. 

7729. What party did you come with; In- 
spector Bannon’s party? — Yes, sir. I went on a 
side-car from College Green. 

7730. And who was with you? — 43 B was sit- 

ting on the same side as I was sitting — up along 
George’s Street Aungier Street 

7731. Wait now for a second? — When we were 

passing by the Transport Workers’ Hall in Aun- 
gier Street a large crowd came out. When they 
saw other cars passing by there was boohing and 
hissing, and several stones were thrown. One 
stone struck Constable 42 and myself. I was 
struck 

7732. I want you to tell me where was the first 
place, after you left College Street, where was the 
first place you saw a crowd of persons collected ? — 
Coming out of the Transport Workers' Hall in 
Aungier Street. That is where the first stones 
were thrown. 

7733. Were you then on the car? — Yes ; I was 
sitting on the side next the Transport Workers’ 
Hall. 

7734. And there were three others with you? 
— Four others. There was one on the side of the 
car that I was sitting and two on the opposite 
side. 

7735. That was four altogether? — Yes; four 
altogether. 

7736. And when opposite the Transport Hall 
did persons come out and throw stones? — Yes; 
they stoned the car. We got up as far as Long- 
ford Street, and more stones were thrown at us 
there. 

7737. In Longford Street? — Yes, sir. 

7738. Is that a side street? — Yes; a side street. 

7739. Very well; where did you go then? — We 
proceeded to Redmond’s Hill ; then over as far 
as York Street, where the carman said, “ I will 
go no farther with you : it is not safe for me to 
drive any further.” We persuaded him to go on, 
but when we came to Redmond’s Hill, he saw the 
crowd and refused to go any farther. 

7740. And was there a crowd there? — Oh, yes; 
a good many people. 


7741. And did the carman refuse to carry you 
any further? — Yes. 

7742. And the four of you got off the car? — 
Yes. 

7743. What did you do then? — We proceeded 
in the direction of Inspector Bannon and Ser- 
geant O’Donnell. 

7744. They had been there before you? — Yes; 
a few minutes previously. 

7745. What did you find going on? — We joined 
them. I saw people further up the street taking 
up the tram line, at the corner of Cuffe Street, I 
believe. 

7746. And did your party go up there? — Yes. 

7747. What happened when you got there?— 
When we reached there some stones were thrown, 
and we proceeded oh up along Camden Street 
after the crowd. They went into side streets, and 
as we passed by they threw stones at us. 

7748. Go on ; tell us what happened ? — We went 
up to the top of Camden Street as far as Bishop 
Street. We were attacked with some stones 
there ; I got struck on the right leg there. (Wit- 
ness indicates where he received the stroke). 

7749. Were you struck with a stone? — I was 
struck with a small missile ; I don’t know whether 
it was a stone or a brick. 

7750. Was that at Cheater’s Lane? — Yes, 
Cheater’s Lane. 

7751. And where did you go to then? — I was 
left there with some other men. 

7752. At that place? — Yes; at that place. I 
remained for some time. The crowd at Cheater’s 
Lane came out and boohed and hissed, and threw 
stones at us. The stones did not reach us. They 
rolled off the street. After some time, they began 
to throw them at us again, and they began to 
strike the windows around about us. And this 
was in Cheater’s Lane where I got my helmet 
knocked off. 

7753. Your helmet was knocked off? — Yes. 

7754. By what? — By a missile; I could not say 
what class of missile. 

7755. And where did you go then? — I lifted 
my helmet myself, and found that I was alone. 
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The other police had turned into Mercer’s Street, 
j followed them over, but, on coming to the 
corner, I was met with a shower of stones. I 
was obliged to retreat back up Camden Street, 
or to Redmond’s Hill, rather. 

7756. You could not get any further on account 
of the stones?— No. 

7757. And where did the stones come from?- — 
I believe from the houses opposite Cheater’s Lane 
—that is, Mercer’s Street. I was struck there 
(indicating the right breast) with a half brick 
before I turned to come back. Then I was struck 
on the small of the back with another missile; I 
could not say what it was. It came out of Red- 
mond’s Hill. There were about 20 men standing 
at the corner. 

7758. At the time you were being stoned that 
way were you by yourself ? — I was by myself this 
time. I was cut off from the body of men I was 
with. 

7759. Where did you go then? — I came back to 
Redmond’s Hill expecting to meet the other men. 
At the corner there were about 20 men standing at 
Cheater’s Lane, and they went down towards 
Bishop Street. I heard one of them say, “ Stand 
back; and come up nearer to us.” I was looking 
in the direction they were standing, and I saw 
that man raise his hand, and in his hand I saw 
a half-bottle, a broken bottle. As he raised his 
hand I struck him across the arm with the baton. 
The bottle fell. He ran away to the left, up in 


the direction of Camden Street. I joined the 
other body of men then. 

7760. And where did you go with them? — We 
stood then in the corner of Bishop Street. 

7761. During all that time you were there — all 
the time since you left College Street? — I came 
from O’Connell Bridge — I should think about 9.30 
or 9.40. 

7762. And what time did you get back? I 
believe it was near 1 o’clock when I got back to 
College Street. 

7763. And for the couple of hours that you were 
there was there a serious riot going on in that 
locality ? — Yes. 

7764. And stones were constantly thrown at the 
police? — Yes, constantly, sir. 

7765. Would you say — in Mercer Street — they 
attacked you out of the windows, when you were 
by yourselves — I want to fix what part of Mercer’s 
Street that was? — It was opposite Digges Lane, 
from Cheater’s Lane. 

7766. Where is No. 11? — I could not say; I 
don’t know Mercer’s Street very well. 

7767. And you did not come back to College 
Street until 1 o’clock ? — I believe it was 1 o’clock. 

7768. Had the riots quietened down before 
that ? — Yes. 

7769. About what hour did they settle down? — 
I think about 12 o’clock. 

7770. Were the streets clear? — Yes, perfectly 
clear. 


Inspector White, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7771. Inspector White, you were at Red- 
mond’s Hill the night of the 1st September? — 
Yes. 

7772. How many men had you under your 
command ? — I had two sergeants and about 
14 men. 

7773. Where did you come from before you 
went to Redmond’s Hill ? — I was about Corn- 
market, Thomas Street, and in that direction. 

7774. And what time did you return to Red- 
mond’s Hill ? — Shortly after 9 o’clock. 

7775. And when you got there — was it to 
Redmond’s Hill proper you went? — To the cor- 
ner of Redmond’s Hill and Bishop Street — just 
at Jacob’s. 

1 776 . I want you to tell us, in your own words, 
what was the condition of things prevailing at 
that point, when you arrived there with your 
men? — I looked up along the street, and I saw 
groups of persons firing stones at each street- 
corner opening into Redmond’s Hill and Wexford 
Street and Lower Camden Street. There were 
also groups in the streets opening into that line 
from the right-hand side. That would be 
Lower Kevin Street and Camden Row. 

7777. Were these groups of persons disorderly? 
— They were. 

7778. What were they doing? — They were 
throwing stones. 

7779.1 At whom ? — At the police, and when 
they could not reach the police; when the police 
were not there, they were throwing stones at 
the shop windows. 

7780. Did you observe that there were shop 
windows broken ? — I saw the windows of eight 
louses broken, including a number of shops, 
and publiehouses on the right-hand side of 
Redmond’s Hill and Wexford Street. I saw 
them broken there. 

'781. Now, from time to time, of course, I 
suppose the police had to disperse those groups ? 

es ; the police continued to go up and down 
he main thoroughfare — that would be 


Redmond’s Hill, Wexford Street. The groups 
assembled at the street corners, and, at all times, 
when the police approached those groups they 
ran back into the side streets and threw stones 
from them. At that time some of the paving 
setts had been torn up at the corner of Cuffe 
Street and Redmond’s Hill. 

7782. On the tramline? — Yes, on the tram- 
line, and the windows of Mr Kelly’s publichouse 
were shattered. 

7783. They were plate-glass windows? — Yes; 
there was about £19 worth of damage done to 
the windows, as well as I remember. 

7784. Now, in the placing of the groups, at 
various points that you have described, was 
there, in your opinion, an organised intention to 
attack the police ? — I thought so then, and I 
think so still. 

7785. And was the number of those groups 
large?— Well, from 7 or 8 up to 30 or 40; they 
varied in size. 

7786. And that continued for a considerable 
time? — It continued till 10 minutes to 12 
o’clock, or so — shortly before the police left the 
streets. 

7787. Were you yourself on duty from 9 
o’clock to 10 minutes to 12? — Yes. 

7788. And those groups, did they throw missiles 
at the police? — Oh, yes. 

7789. What class of missiles? — Well, pieces of 
mortar and bottles, pieces of brick, and some few 
stones; not so many stones as of other kinds of 
missiles. 

7790. Were you yourself hit by any of those 
missiles that night?— No; but I often went very 
near being hit. 

7791. They came very near you? — Yes. 

7792. Some of your men were hit?— Yes; I 
saw 172 A struck and cut, as well as I remember, 
in the face. 

7793. In dispersing the crowd, I suppose you 
dispersed them with a charge ? — Yes ; they ran 
away down the side streets. 
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7794. And you never got near them? — Only on 
one occasion do I remember the police getting near 
them. That was at the corner of Camden Row. 
I saw a man struck there on the arm with a 
baton. I remember another man being struck 
at Lower Kevin Street. That would be coming 
up to 12 o’clock — coming up towards 12 o’clock. 

7795. When they came up again, making those 
sorties or attacks upon the police, what street did 
they come out of ? — Digges Street first, then 
Cheater’s Lane, then Cuffe Street, then Protestant- 
Row, Montague Street, and as high up as Camden 
Place. 

7796. Are these localities very bad localities ? — 
Well, they are all leading to Mercer’s Street, and 
all around that locality. That is a rather rowdy 
spot. 

7797. Were the crowd mainly composed of the 
working-class people — a mixum-gatherum crowd of 
people ? — Working-class people ; but I should say 
not the respectable working-class men. I saw a 
good many corner-boys there. 

7798. Now, was the condition of things existing 
there from 9 o’clock to 10 minutes to 12 such as 
you would consider occasioning a very grave and 
serious riot? — It was so grave and serious that I 
should say very few people passed up and down 
the street during that time. They did not con- 
sider it safe. 

7799. You mean the ordinary citizens and 
pedestrians that would pass up and down there 
ordinarily ? — Yes. 

7800. Of course, the tram traffic had been sus- 
pended ? — Yes : it had been diverted to Harcourt 
Street the day before. They found it necessary to 
run the trams that way, and that condition of 
things continued for a long time afterwards. 

7801. Even after this very day? — Yes. 


7802. I believe that yesterday Superintendent 
Murphy said it existed for three weeks? — Yes; 
that is right. 

7803. Now you, of course, were one of a party 

under Superintendent Murphy and Inspector 
Bannon ? — Superintendent Murphy — we made an 
arrangement ; but still we found we were not doing 
quite well. We were not quite successful in getting 
the crowds away permanently. We then made an 
arrangement by which some of my party would 
go around to the streets on the right-hand side, 
as you come up, and get around and back, and 
disperse the crowd 

7804. That required a very serious manoeuvre 
on the part of the police to disperse the crowds — 
the streets were dark at that time? — Yes. 

7805. It took you over three hours nearly to 
suppress this riot? — It did. 

7806. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How long was the riot 
going on ? — Certainly from a quarter past nine to 
about a quarter to twelve. 

7807. By that time had it quietened down ? — 
It quietened down about that time ; yes. 

7808. Were there any trams running that day 
at all ?— No, sir. 

7809. In that district — in and around where you 
were that night — are there a good many corner- 
boys who are never in any employment? — There 
are, sir. 

7810. And were there quite a number of these 
in the crowds that you saw ? — Certainly so ; there 
were . 

7811. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where did you see the 
second man struck that you say you saw struck ? — 
In Lower Kevin Street, sir. 

7812. Was that during the charge? — Yes, sir; 
during the charge. 


Sergeant McGrath, D.M.P., 

7813. Now, Sergeant McGrath, were you in 
charge of a small party of police at Redmond’s 
Hill? — Yes, sir. 

7814. From 7 o’clock? — Yes, sir. 

7815. Would you just tell what occurred now; 
what came under your observation ? — I came there 
to relieve a small party. They were throwing 
stones at us. I sent to O’Connell Street for re- 
inforcements, and in a short time, about 10 men 
came. The crowd were throwing stones furiously 
and freely at that time. We charged the crowd 
and they ran along Redmond’s Hill, Cuffe Street, 
Mercer’s Street, into Digges Street. We took up 
a position again at Bishop Street, and the crowd 
reassembled along Wexford Street, Redmond’s 
Hill, and attacked us as before. The attack was 
very serious this time. We were obliged to 
charge them. 

7816. Now, before you charged them what did 
they attack you with? — With stones, bricks, 
bottles and bolts. 

7817-18. Was that attack from the street or from 
the houses, or both? — From both the street and 
the houses, sir. 

7819. Where, now, was it; from the street or 
from the houses? — They came from the street in 
Mercer’s Street and Digges Street. 

7820. And were the missiles also thrown from 
the houses — from the upper windows of the 
houses ? — Yes. 

7821. And did you, yourself, see bottles and 
“ nuts ” thrown from the upper windows of the 
houses ? — Yes. 

7822. In Mercer’s Street? — Yes. 

7823. And Digges Street? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7824. Did you see any stones thrown? — I did, 
and a piece of a brick. 

7825. So that these missiles must have been 

brought upstairs? — Evidently. And in the 

second charge through Cuffe Street the lamps were 
out, so that we could not see them as we charged 
through. 

7826. You could not go very far then in the 
dark?— No. 

7827. Is that a bad locality? — Very. They are 
all tenement houses there. 

7828. And had the lamp been lighted before? — 
Yes. 

7829. And then, at that particular time, the 
lamp had been put out? — Yes. 

7830. And the crowd came at the end of the 
street and threw stones at you ? — Yes. 

7831. And then ran away down side streets? — 
Yes, sir. 

7832. As far as you went in pursuit of them, 
were you met with stones and bricks out of the 
houses? — Yes; all the time. 

7833. And during all that performance, while 
all that went on there, were your men in great 
danger? — We were. One man got injured, and 
had to go down to be treated at the Adelaide 
Hospital — Constable 172 A. 

7834. At this time? — Yes. 

7835. He got a blow of what? — I think a piece 
of a brick. 

7836. A piece of a brick on the chin? — Yes. 

7837. Did it split his chin? — Yes. 

7838. And had he to be treated in hospital ? — 
Yes; he was on the sick report was some days. 

7839. Now, coming to a little later — about 9 
o’clock — did anything happen in consequence of 
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the bad light in Cuffe Street, where the lamp was 
put out, between that and 9 o’clock? — There did. 
They tore up the setts at the corner of Redmond’s 
Hill and Cuffe Street. 

7840. Did you see them tearing them up? — I 
saw them in the distance ; a crowd had assembled 
there. 

7841. And did you go on to where that was 
going on ? — Yes ; they scattered into the side 
streets ; but we saw the setts torn up. 

7842. When you went to the place where the 
crowd was, you saw that the setts had been torn 
up ? — Yes. 

7843. And the crowd had disappeared down the 
side streets? — Yes. 

7844. What were they doing? — They began to 
throw stones from a distance. 

7845. Later on, did you see them wrecking the 
shops? — Yes; about 9 o’clock, when they could 
not throw stones with effect at the police they 
wrecked all the shops in Redmond’s Hill — not all 
the shops — about eight shops in Redmond’s Hill, 
Wexford Street and Lower Camden Street. 

7846. And how long, during your time, was 
this rioting going on in that locality? — About 


from 8 o'clock in the evening up to 12 o’clock at 
night. 

7847. And without going into details, were 
there several riots during that time ? — There were. 

7848. And were there several attacks upon the 
police? — There were. 

7849. With stones, bricks and “ nuts,” and 
other things ? — Yes, and bolts. 

7850. And were’ the police who were with you 
constantly during that time in danger? — They 
were. 

7851. How long have you been in the police? — 
15 years. 

7852. And during all that time have you ever 
seen anything so bad as this? — Nothing to come 
near it. 

7853. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You said, I think, 
that stones were thrown from the houses ? — Yes, 
sir. 

7854. What streets were these thrown from ? — 
From Cuffe Street, Mercer’s Street, Digges Street. 

7855. And, out of how many houses altogether 
did you see stones coming from ? — I cannot say 
the exact number. I saw them coming from a 
good many houses in that locality. 


• Constable Ryan, 172 A, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7856. Constable Ryan, were you one of the 
party of police at Redmond’s Hill this Monday 
evening? — Yes, sir. 

7857. Under whose command were you? — I was 
under Sergeant McGrath. 

7858. The last witness ? — Yes. 

7859. Now, things were pretty hot there, were 
they ? — Yes. 

7860. I believe you yourself got a bad stroke in 
Cuffe Street? — Yes ; the blow struck me on the 
chin. I had to be taken to the Adelaide Hospital 
and treated there. 

7861. Is that the mark on your chin now? — 
This side; yes. 

7862. The result of a stroke of a brick, I 
suppose on the chin ? — Yes ; if it had not been 
for the chin-strap I expect the chin would have 
been split open. 

7863. It was pretty hot then. Where did 
that happen to you? — At Cuffe Street, sir. 

7864. In Cuffe Street? — Yes. 

7865. Now, of course, you were then put out 
of action — you had to go to hospital? — Oh, yes, 
I had. I came back after I had got it dressed. 

7866. Now, what time were you hit? — About 
half-past eight or so. 

7867. And you continued on then, after you 
had got your wound dressed, until the riots 
•closed ? — Yes, until about half -past eleven, sir. 

7868. And when you came back and resumed 


duty, having returned from the hospital, were 
you in Upper Mercer Street? — Yes, sir. 

7869. Now, will you tell us were the police 
attacked there? — Yes ; they were stoned from 
the Digges Street end of it. The crowd came 
up Cuffe Street, and again stoned us with 
missiles from the windows in Mercer Street. 

7870. There were organised attacks on the 
police by various crowds at various streets? — 
Yes. 

7871. Off the main thoroughfare at Redmond’s 
Hill ?— ’ Yes. 

7872. And were the missiles thrown, not only 
from the crowd on the street, but from the 
tenement houses? — Yes. 

7873. Did you see any particular missiles 
thrown from particular houses in Mercer Street? 
— Jam-pots, crockery of all sorts, some bottles. 

7874. Did you see any articles of domestic use 
thrown out? — Unless jam-pots alone. 

7875. Thrown from the houses? — Yes, sir. 

7876. And thrown pretty freely?— Yes. 

7877. Did you yourself receive” a stroke from 
any of them? — No; but I could feel stones and 
missiles of all sorts bopping off every part of my 
body and legs. 

7878. The crowd were running? — Yes; they 
were running all around us. 

7879. And it was not until 10 minutes to 12 
that this riot could be suppressed? — Yes; about 
12 o’clock, sir. 


Constable Callaghan, 81 A, 

7880. Constable Callaghan, you are 81 A? — 
Yes, sir. 

7881. Were you on duty at Bishop Street on 
the afternoon of the 1st September last ? — Yes. 

7882. And did you see crowds at Redmond’s 
Hill, Digges Street, and Aungier Street? — Yes, 
sir. 

7883. And did you see these crowds throwing 
things at the police? — Yes; there was some stone- 
throwing; there was a bottle thrown out of a 
publichouse at the corner of Digges Street. 

7884. I don’t want to take you through all the 
details, but when did you leave there ? — Seven 
‘O clock, sir. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7885. Very well, and you were there between 
3 o’clock and 7 ? — Yes. 

7886. And even at that hour, was the stone- 
throwing at the police going on? — Yes; we had 
to get a reinforcement of police. There were 
about 1,000 employes of Jacob’s, principally 
women, and they wanted to get out. Messrs. 
Jacob were afraid to let them out until a rein- 
forcement of police arrived. There was a couple 
of thousand people outside in various places— 
Aungier Street, Cuffe Street, Digges Street, 
Whitefriar Street, Peter Street, and all right 
around that district. 

7887. How many do you say would there be of 
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a crowd around that place at that particular time ? 
— Well, I would place them at a couple of 
thousand, sir. 

7888. And those employes of Messrs. Jacob 
were afraid to leave until the police arrived ? — 
Yes. 

By Mr. Henry, k.c. 

7889. How long were they kept waiting? — 
While I was there — from 5 o’clock. 


7890. Until what hour? — Until about 7 o’clock 
— until the police arrived. 

7891. Were they kept two hours there? — Yes; 

there were only six policemen there 

By Mr. Brown, k.c. 

7892. Where is the entrance to Jacob’s? — At 
Peter’s Row, in Bishop Street. 


Constable James Gilchrist, 118 A, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


7893. Constable Gilchrist, about 6 o’clock on 
this Monday, the 1st of September, were you 
forming one of an escort for a newspaper motor- 
car? — Yes, sir. 

7894. Going from Redmond’s Hill? — Yes, sir. 

7895. And Wexford Street? — And Wexford 
Street. 

7896. And at what time would that be ? — About 
5 or 10 minutes to 6 o’clock. 

7897. And when you were driving through the 
streets, were there then large crowds in them ? — 
Yes. Redmond’s Hill and part of Camden Street 
as far as Aungier Street were packed with people. 

7898. And were missiles thrown at the motor- 
van driving along? — Yes: there was a shower of 
stones came out from the corner of Cuffe Street. 


7899. Was it a newspaper van? — It was a pri- 
vate motor-car of the Independent. 

7900. There were two police in it? — Yes, myself 
and 105 A. 

7901. Brady? — Yes, Brady. 

7902. You were carrying papers for distribu- 
tion ? — We were after delivering a lot of papers, 
and were coming home back to the office in Abbey 
Street, when a shower of stones met us at the 
corner of Cuffe Street. We heard the crash of 
glass down along Redmond’s Hill. 

7903. Of course, you passed on, having got free. 
The motor-man got rather nervous, and went 
from it as best he could and as fast as*he could. 

It was sharp-shooting. 


Constable Ward', 33 B, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


7904. Constable Ward, about 9 o’clock on this 
Monday evening, the 1st of September, were you 
and another constable sent from Lad Lane to 
Redmond’s Hill ?— Yes. We got word that they 
were digging up the setts at the corner of Cuffe 
Street. 

7905. Now, did you see a crowd at the corner 
of Mercer’s Street and Cuffe Street ? — Yes : a 

.crowd of about 50 or 60 people there. 

7906. And were there only two of you there? — 
Only two. 

7907. And now, that crowd of 50 or 60, when 
you and the other constable came up, did they 
attack you ? — Yes : they threw stones and bricks 
at us from Mercer’s Street corner. 

7908. And did you two men draw your batons 
and disperse that crowd? — Yes, we drew batons 
and faced them. They ran up Mercer’s Street 
and into the halls. 

7909. And did they take shelter in the halls in 
Mercer’s Street? — Yes, sir. 

7910. Now, in Lower Kevin Street did you and 
the other constable join a party of 5 or 6 ? — Yes, 
sir; we joined a party of 5 or 6 constables at the 
corner of Kevin Street and Redmond’s Hill. 

7911. That made your force up to about 7? — 
Yes, sir; 7 or 8. 

7912. And through Lower Kevin Street were 
you attacked also? — We were, from both streets, 
Kevin Street and Cuffe Street. 

7913. And what were thrown at you? — Bricks, 
bottles and stones. 

7914. Where did they came from? — They came 
from both Kevin Street and,; Cuffe Street — both 
. from the streets and the houses.' 

7915. What part of the houses did they came 
from, did you see? — Well I think it was the top 
portions of the houses. 

7916. And what was it came from the top 
portions of the houses ? — A number of stones and 
bottles. 

7917. And did that body of police charge the 
crowd down Lower Kevin: Street?- — Yes ; we 
charged the crowd down Lower Kevin Street . 


7918. Was there a prisoner arrested then? — 
There was, in Liberty Lane. He ran into a 
stable after throwing stones. 

7919. He was arrested? — Yes, by Constable 
37 B. 

7920. And what became of that man? — He 
got a month. 

7921. Now, where did you and the other man 
go to then? — We went down to the comer of 
Bishop Street. 

7922. What happened there? — There was 
stone-throwing there from Aungier Street and 
the corner of Aungier Place. 

7923. And where did you go then? — We 
charged the Crowd down Aungier Street by 
order of Inspector Bannotf, and we remained 
down at the corner of York Street for about 
an hour. There was stone-throwing all the time 
m Aungier Place and York Street. 

7924. Where did you go to then? — We re- 
mained there for about an hour, and went back 
again up to Bishop Street. Stones were being 
thrown from the corner of Aungier Place. 

7925. Again? — Yes, sir. We dispersed the 
crowd. They ran in and out from street to 
street, throwing stones. 

7926. How long were you there? — I was there 
from a quarter past 9 to 12 o’clock. 

7927. And during the entire time you were there 
on duty were you constantly, you and the other 
police, sometimes two, sometimes five, sometimes 
more, engaged in dispersing the crowd ?— Yes ; 
continually engaged in dispersing them; but 
they— — . 

7928. Wait now; when you dispersed, them in 
one place, they reassembled in another, in .the 
next ? — Yes. 

7929. And during the whole of those operations 
were you and the other police subject to constant 
attacks by stones, bricks and bottles ?— We were, 
sir ; particularly in Mercer’s Street and Digges 
Street. 

7930. Particularly in Mercer’s Street and ! 
Digges Street? — Yes. 
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7931. And I suppose the missiles that were 
thrown from the houses were, in a way, more 

dangerous than those thrown from the streets? 

That is true. 

7932. Those came down on you from the ton? 

-Yes. 1 ‘ 

7933. And there was no way of counteracting 
them? — No; you did not see them coming. 

7934. How was it you did not get in to clear 
out those places? — Well, all the doors were bolted. 


Sergeant McDermott, 14 A, 

7938. Sergeant McDermott, of whose party 

were you a member in Redmond’s Hill? I 

came from Abbey Street to Redmond’s Hill 
between 9 and 10 o’clock. 

7939. Whom were you working under? In- 

spector Carey and Inspector Bannon. 

7940. Did you come along from Abbey Street? 
— Yes, with ten men. 

7941. To reinforce the contingent at 
Redmond’s Hill ? — Yes. 

7942. Between 10 and 11 o’clock ?— Between 
9 and 10 o’clock . 

7943. When you arrived there what was the 
condition of things? — It was very bad; the 
publichouses in the neighbourhood were all 
closed. 

7944. And where did you take up your 
position? — Close to the corner of Cuffe Street. 

7945. Is Cuffe Street near Church Lane; I am 
not quite sure?— No; near Bishop Street. 

7946. Did you charge ths crowd in Cuffe 
Street? — No; we were there for some time. The 
stones were coming in showers. The mob was in 
possession of the side streets. Inspector Carey 
and Inspector Bannon, 2 sergeants, about 20 men 

I was one of the 2 sergeants — were the police 
there. As we passed by the side streets stones 
were thrown at us from those streets. 


7935. And, of course, in your opinion, in that 
particular place in Mercer’s Street would it be a 
dangerous operation to clear out those places? — 
Very dangerous. 

7936. They were very dark houses? — Well, they 
are all tenement houses — dark tenement houses. 

7937. Did they appear to have no light in them 
at this time? — No, sir; they had no light in them. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

7947. As you passed along the main thorough- 
fare by the side streets were missiles thrown at 
you ? — Yes ; the crowd would reassemble again at 
a street corner after the crowds had broken up. 
At Pleasant Street the party divided. Inspector 
Carey with 10 men and myself took Pleasant 
Street, Inspector Bannon keeping the main 
street. We drove the crowd from Pleasant 
Street by Camden Row, across Montague Street, 
up Stephen’s Green, and back to Camden Court. 

7948. Now, did you charge the crowd into 
Church Lane? — Yes. 

7949. And now, in Church Lane, were missiles 
thrown at you pretty freely from the streets and 
houses? — Yes, they were. 

7950. Did you see any particular missile thrown, 
from the houses ?— Well, a large jug broke at our 
feet. It must have come from a house, as there 
was no person in the street at the time. 

7951. Did it break at your feet? — Near our 
feet, yes. 

Mr. Atkinson. — A very pleasant street. 

7952. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many men were 
struck in your party ? — There was no one struck 
in my party. 

7953-59. None? — No; though the stones were 
falling just at our feet, and upon their heads, 
still there was nobody struck. 


Constable Kavanagh examined bv Mr. Atkinson. 


7960. Mr. Atkinson. — You heard Inspector Ban- 
non s evidence in reference to this riot in Redmond’s 
Hill ?— Yes. 

7961. Were you with him ? — Yes. 

7962. Were you hit yourself ? — Yes. 

7963. How often? — Three or four times on the 
side and on the back with small bricks. 

7964. Were you hurt ? — No ; not much. 

Mr. Atkinson. — That will do. 

ilr. Powell, K.c.-— That closes that part, and I am 
prepared to go on with the Corporation Buildings 
next, but I would prefer to have Mr. Rice here. 

Mr. Henry, ic.c. — B ut Mr. Rice was told that it 
would be 12.30, and it is only 12 now. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — W e told him this morning that 
it would be 12 o’clock. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ell, Mr. Rice will be here so. 

Mr. Ignatius Rice, Law Agent to the Corporation, 
having arrived in Court, Sergeant Woulfe, D.M.P., 
was called into the witness box. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I want to make it plain that this 


is part of a general rioting that took place on this 
afternoon and evening of Sunday, 31st of August, 
not only at Corporation Buildings, but at Gloucester 
Street, Parnell Street, Cumberland Street, and several 
other streets in the locality, but I propose to do either 
of two things, either to confine the. evidence at present 
to the Corporation Buildings’ incident so as to facili- 
tate Mr. Rice in cross-examination of the witnesses 
and the examination of any witnesses he may wish 
to produce, and then have them recalled as regards, 
the development of that riot in other places later on. 
I think that will avoid confusion, and facilitate Mr. 
Rice, perhaps. 

Mr. Rice . — I am obliged to my friend for his sug- 
gestion to facilitate me in that way, but I think it 
would help the Commission better in arriving at a 
true conclusion as regards what happened at Cor- 
poration Buildings, if they got an idea of what 
happened everywhere else at the same time as 
in the Corporation Buildings. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It would save time, perhaps, 
and you can cross-examine them then. 


Sergeant Maurice Woulfe (20 

7965. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Sergeant, you are 20 C ?— 
Yes, sir. 

7966. On Sunday of the 31st of August were you 
in charge of a party of police ? — Yes, sir. 

7967. Now, from information that you received 
aborrt the rioting taking place in Corporation Street 
anc * Corporation Place, did you go there ?— Yes, sir. 


C), examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

7968. And how manv men had you with you ? — 

Ten, sir. ' ' 

7969. When you were going along Corporation 
Street in the vicinity of Corporation Place were you. 
attacked ? — Yes, sir. 

7970. Mr. Rice . — I suggest that my friend should 
not lead the witness. 

2 D 
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7971. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Very well. I will not lead 
him. Will you tell what happened to you ? — We 
were attacked by a crowd of about two hundred — 
some from Corporation Street, and others from Cor- 
poration Place, and some from the galleries or bal- 
conies of the buildings. 

7972. What were you attacked with ? — Bricks and 
bottles and cups and teapots were thrown at us. 
The fusilade was so fierce and seeing that the lives 
of my men were in danger, I ordered them to draw 
their batons as fast as they could. They dispersed 
the crowd, and they ran in all directions. Some 
went into Gloucester Diamond, and some into the 
Corporation Buildings, and other places. 

7973. Is there an entrance into Corporation Place 
from Corporation Street? formerly Mabbot Street ? — 
Yes, sir ; by a large gate. 

7974. And when you came round that gate you 
found yourselves in a clear space with Corporation 
Buildings on both sides ? — Exactly, sir. 

7975. When you went into Corporation Place 
what happened ? — They still continued to throw 
from the top balcony, and I saw two women with 
their aprons full of bottles, which they handed on 
to the men to throw at the police. There were others 
throwing from the far balconies, and along the line 
down. 

7976. That is from both sides ? — Yes. 

7977. And did the men that had fled from the 
police into Corporation Place go into the Buildings ? 
— Yes, sir. 

7978. Was your attention drawn in particular to a 
man in a blue jersey ? — Yes. 

7979. What was he doing ? — He was throwing 
the missiles that the women were serving him with — 
bottles with the jowls broken off them. 

7980. Which were being given him by the women ? 
— Yes. 

7981. And what sort of bottles were they ? — 
Porter bottles. 

7982. Did some of your constables get into some 
of these houses for the purpose of making arrests ? — 
Yes. 

7983. How many did you see going in ? — There 
were Constable 132 and Constables Connor and 
Magennis of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

7984. Was it in your opinion a necessary and 
proper thing for the constables under all these cir- 
cumstances to go in and arrest prisoners ? — Yes ; 
and they arrested two persons in this particular house 
where they were throwing the stones. 

7985. You didn’t see them ? — No. 

7986. Well, don’t mind it, but at any rate you 
gave the order to have some of them arrested ? — Yes. 

7987. At the time that the order was given to 
arrest these men, were you and your men under 
fire from these balconies on both sides 1 — Yes. 

7988. Were you in danger ? — Oh, yes. 

7989. The balconies of some of these houses abut 
on to Mabbot Street or Corporation Street ? — Yes, on 
the north side. 

7990. And was that balcony abutting on Mabbot 
Street used on that afternoon for firing on the police 
passing along there ? — Yes, sir. 

7991. Is that Corporation Street or Mabbot Street 
a street that it was necessary for the police to traverse 
in order to deal with the rioting that was going on ? — 
Yes. 

7992. Now, five men were arrested I think by the 
constables ? — Yes. 

7993. Two in their own dwellings — the two Kelly’s ? 
Yes, sir. 

7994. Did you see men, other than yourself, 
conveying these prisoners to Store Street Station? — 
Yes, sir. 

7995. Did you know whether these five prisoners 
were convicted afterwards ? — All the five were 
convicted. 

7996. Now, when some of your men conveyed the 


prisoners to Store Street station, were there two 
constables, Dunne and Shanahan, I think, that 
remained with you inside the gate of Corporation 
Place ? — Yes. 

7997. And did you with these two constables 
remain at the gate to prevent the rescue of the 
prisoners ? — Yes, sir. 

7998. And whereabouts were you stationed with 
the two constables ?— In front of the caretaker’s 
door. 

7999. And I think the caretaker’s office is the 
front of the buildings on your left as you enter the 
Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 

8000. And while you were standing there with your 
two constables, were you again attacked ? — Yes, 
sir. 

8001. From what point were you attacked then ?— 
From the far or south side and from outside the gate 
also. 

8002. Was there a crowd outside the gate ? — Yes. 

8003. And were you attacked both from the 
crowd outside the gate, and the balconies on the south 
side ? — Yes. 

8004. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Is that the Mabbot 
Street end ? — Yes. 

8005. Mr. Powell, K.c. What sort of things were 
thrown at you from the balconies on the south side ?— 
Cups and teapots and other things, and bottles and 
a man came out of the hall on the far or south side 
and he was in his bare feet and he had a chamber pot 
in his hand, and he ran along the footway and lie 
got nearly opposite me and he threw it at me with 
such violence that the handle remained in his hand 
and the remainder went through the caretaker's 
windows. 

8006. And were you standing near the caretaker’s 
window ? — Yes. 

8007. And was it at you that he flung this ?— Yes, 
sir. 

8008. Were you and your two men then in grave 
danger ? — Yes, sir. 

8009. And did one of the caretaker’s come out and 
say anything to you ? — Yes ; he came out and he 
said “ For God’s sake, Sergeant Woulfe, come inside or 
you will be killed.” 

8010. Can you tell us the name of that man ?— I 
cannot exactly tell his name. 

8011. But you knew he was a caretaker ?— Yes, 
I did. 

8012. And did you with the other constables take 
refuge in the caretaker’s office ? — Yes, we did. 

8013. And at the time that you went in for shelter 
to the caretaker’s house, in your opinion was your 
life and those of your men in danger ? — Yes. 

8014. When you came out to Corporation Street, 
was there a riotous mob in Corporation Street ?— 
Yes ; and we had to disperse them again outside the 
gate. 

8015. You and the other two men ? — Yes. 

7016. When you returned along Corporation Street 

towards Talbot Street, did you get separated from 
your two men ? — Yes ; they went on before me. 

8017. Was there anything thrown at you as you 
went along ? — Yes, I think the handle of a sweeping 
brush. 

8018. And when you got to Talbot Street on that 
occasion, you were still by yourself ?— Yes. 

8019. Did you see a crowd of persons at Talbot 
Street ? — Yes 

8020. About how many ? — About forty or fifty. 

8021. Did they do anything to you l —' They 
started throwing stones at me, and I asked them to 
go home. Some did and some didn’t, and I was 
attacked by a crowd of them with sticks and. stones. 

8022. "Where did these sticks and stones hit you . 
— I was practically black and blue all over me. 

8023. I am dealing now with the time they 
assaulted you with sticks and stones. How many 
of them ? — Six or seven got behind me ; some were 
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on tlieir knees to try and knock me down, and I 
turned round and knocked them off with my hand. 

8024. How many of them were upon you at that 
time ?— About six or seven. 

8025. Did you get any blows on the top of the 
head?— I did, sir. 

8026. What were they with ? — The iron end of a 
golf stick, and it struck me on the head ; and I got one 
wound three inches long and into the bone, and 
another two and a half inches long on the other side. 

8027. Did they stagger you across the street ? — It 
drove me from the carriage-way against the apothe- 
cary’s shop, 36a Talbot Street. 

8028. And did you go in there ? — I was brought in 
there by some people. 

8029. By some civilians ? — Yes ; I was dazed at 
the moment. 

8030. Were you subsequently taken in Dr. O’Neill’s 
motor car to Jervis Street Hospital ? — Yes. 

8031. Were you bleeding ? — Yes. 

8032. Were you bruised and black all over ? — 
Yes, and my tunic was covered with blood. 

8033. And as you were brought to the hospital 
in a motor car, was anything done to the motor car ? 
— Just as we landed at the hospital a large crowd of 
hooligans came down — men and women with bricks 
and bottles, and they smashed the front part of the 
car. We had to run inside, and I am sure I would 
never come out again if I hadn’t got inside. 

8034. Was it plain and obvious to anyone that you 
were then a wounded man ? — Oh, yes. 

8035. And who was on the car with you ? — Dr. 
Pratt. 

8036. Bringing yoti to the hospital ? — Yes, sir. 

8037. On that occasion, as you came along from 
Corporation Buildings, were you kicked ? — Yes, sir. 

8038. And beaten ? — Yes. 

8039. And bruised by this crowd ? — Yes. 

8040. And you went round alone ? — Yes. 

8041. Did you yourself go into the houses in 
Corporation Street ? — I went inside the caretaker’s 
house. 

8042. Under the circumstances that you told us ? 
—Yes. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8043. What time was it when you went there 
hist on that Sunday ? — About four o’clock. 

8044. You hadn’t been there on Saturday ? — No. 

8045. And you hadn’t anything to do with the 
Saturday proceedings ? — No. 

8046. And you had only ten men — are you quite 
certain of that ? — Yes. 

8047. I want to give you every opportunity of 
saying how many men were with you. How were 
these men divided ? — Four of my own and six R.I.C. 
men. 

8048. And you say that you were attacked by a 
crowd of two hundred ? — Yes. 

8049. Was this crowd in the street before you went 
down Corporation Street ? — Some of them were 
there when we were moving down. 

8050. And did they attack you, or did you attack 
them ? — They attacked us first. 

8051. And they began to throw stones at you ? — 
Yes. 

8052. And you say that some were in the street 
and some in Corporation Place, and some on the 
balconies. How many were there on the balconies ? 

About 40 or 50 on each balcony. . 

8053. That is to say, there are four balconies, and 
there would be fifty on each ? — No, on the top 
balconies. 

8054. That would be 80 or 100 on the two bal- 
conies ? — Yes. 

8055. And are you sure that some of the people 
that you dispersed went into the buildings ? — Yes. 


8056. And you know of course that these buildings- 
are open to the public and free of access to everybody ? 
— Yes. 

8057. Do you think that a great number of the 
people who were on these balconies when you came 
up and when the fight was going on had came from 
the street driven by you ? — I don’t believe they did 
— the majority of them were there before we came 
on. 

8058. Were there any police on the street resisting 
these rioters before you came up ? — I could not say. 

8059. You say from information received that 
there was trouble in Corporation Place — you went 
down there with ten men ? — -Yes. 

8060. And was it your information that there 
was rioting down there some time previously ? — 
Yes. 

8061. And were there police there previously?- — 
I was not there, but I suppose there were police there 
previously, 

8062. Did the information that you received 
suggest that the police were there and were in trouble 
and wanted assistance ? — It did. 

8063. And at the time you went down was there 
any police ? — There was another body of police there 
before us. 

8064. Were they at the end at which you were ? — - 
No ; at the other end. 

8065. So that the crowd was hemmed in between 
your body and their body ? — They were at the other 
end of the buildings. 

8066. That was at the Amiens Street end ? — Yes. 

8067. And were they inside the buildings, or to- 
wards Amiens Street ? — They were up around the 
houses in Corporation Place or Square. 

8068. They call it a square, and I think it is the 
best way to speak of it. So there was another body 
of police actually on the premises of Corporation Place 
and some of them were actually up through the 
buildings when you arrived ? — I believe so. 

8069. Can you tell me how many of these police 
were there ? — There was a sergeant and ten men. 

8070. And between the two parties that would 
make twenty -two ?— Yes. 

8071. And of the other sergeant and ten men, how 
many were Royal Irish Constabulary men ? — I could 
not tell you. He will tell you himself. 

8072. Did your search of the buildings take place 
or commence after that of the other sergeant had 
begun ? — About the same time, nearly simultaneously. 

8073. Was it by a preconcerted moverqent that he 
and you directed your search movement from 
different ends ? — No ; I didn’t know where he was. 

8074. Did you know he was going to go up there ? 
No, I didn’t know he was there at the time. I knew 
there were some police about the place, but I could 
not say where they were. 

8075. You say that there were pots and teapots 
thrown at you ? — Yes. 

8075a. Were there any teapots thrown at you in 
Corporation Place, or from the balconies ? — Yes. 

8076. Are you certain? — Once, at all events, and 
a cup. 

8077. What was that teapot made of ? — It was an 
ordinary brown teapot. 

8078. And you say that when you came up, the 
mob was dispersed, and some of them went up into 
Gloucester Diamond and into the buildings, and some 
were dispersed ? — Yes. 

8079. What was the first thing that you did when 
you went in to get them arrested ? — I didn’t go more 
than four or five yards inside the gate. 132 followed 
the man that threw the stone. 

8080. Did you see anyone in your time striking the 
window in the Corporation office ?— No. 

8081. Did anybody in that office ask for protec- 
tion ? — No. 

2D 2 
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8082. Mr. Brown, k.c. — I s that the caretaker’s 
office ? — Yes, sir. 

8083. Mr. Rice. — Did anyone from that office ask 
for protection, and was it refused ? — No. 

8084. And did you say in reply, “ I don’t give a 
damn, we are driven to it ” ? — No, I don’t recollect it. 

8085. Did you or your men ask the Corporation 
caretakers to open two rooms where the Corporation 
office was ? — No. 

8086. And you had nothing to do with asking the 
Corporation caretakers to open two rooms for pro- 
tection ? — We were brought in by them. 

8087. And you say that in reply to a request from 
the Corporation caretakers you went in ? — Yes, or 
else we would be killed. 

8088. Did you see in the Corporation caretaker’s 
room a broom-handle, and take it away ? — No, I had 
my own staff, 

8089. Is that the broom handle that you stated in 
your Talbot Street evidence, was thrown at you ? — 
Yes, it was thrown at me in Corporation Street. 

8090. And it is not true that you took away a 
broom handle ? — No. I will have a witness that 
will prove that for you. 

8091. Did you direct the portion of your men who 
went to search the Corporation Buildings, and arrest 
people ? — Yes. There were only three of my men 
in them. 

8092. Were all these men privates ? — Yes. 

8093. And you, the officer in command, allowed 
these privates to roam at large through the buildings ? 
They didn’t roam at large. 

8094. And they were not under your supervision ? — 
I told them to effect arrests. 

8095. Did you tell them to break all the rooms ? — 
No. 

8096. Did you. tell them to baton the people ? — 
No. 

8097. And to baton the men and the women and 
children ? — No. 

8098. And if* they did, was it done with your 
approval ? — No, and I don’t think they did. 

8099. And would you approve of their sweeping 
the crockery off the tables ? — No, and I don’t think 
they did it. 

8100. You would not approve of their injuring 
property ? — No. 

8101. Would you approve of their batoning the 
people unmercifully ? — No, I would not allow it. 

8102. If they had reasonable cause given them to 
baton a man in a room or in Corporation Place, would 
it be their duty after batoning him to take him away 
under arrest ? — Yes, if he assaulted them. If they 
batoned him after he assaulted them, they would 
have a right to arrest him. 

8103. And therefore, in your opinion, it would not 
be a right thing to baton him and leave him there ? 
— No. 

8104. And that would be all the stronger in the 
case of a woman ? — It would. 

8105. Now, you say that only three of your men 
went up ? — That is all. 

8106. And what became of the other seven ?— 
There were three other prisoners arrested in Cor- 
poration Street, and six men went with them ; and 
I and the other two men remained. 

8107. Did you see any of the police throwing 
missiles into Corporation Buildings ? — No. 

8108. Did you see a policeman throw a bottle 
from the side of the road over in the direction of 
the opposite buildings ? — No. 

8109. Did you see the Corporation caretakers, 
McDonnell, and Hopper, going away from the office 
in which you were ? — No ; they were there when 
I left it. 

8110. And the time that you went in first with 
your men, or at any time, did you see any other 
police bring a prisoner out of this place ? — 1 believe 
a constabulary man brought a prisoner out. 


8111. Did you hear of anything that took place 
between that Constabulary man and the people 
of the buildings ?— No. 

8112. Will any of these Constabulary men be 
here ? — Yes ; you will have all of them here. . 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Anyone that you want. 

8113. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was that earlier in the 
day ? 

8114. Mr. Rice. — Yes, about half an hour before 
Sergeant Woulfe came on. (To witness) None of 
your men took up stones or threw them at the 'Cor- 
poration Buildings before you came on ? — No. 

8115. Did your officers break the windows of 
the Corporation office or lift up the sashes ? — No 

8116. Did you see one of your men kneeling 
out on the window sill and try to strike McDonnell, 
the caretaker, with a baton ? — No. 

8117. And did he then appeal to you for pro- 
tection, with the result that I have stated to you ?— 
No ; it could not happen because we were near 
McDonnell all the time. 

8118. Were the Kellys, who were taken prisoners, 
in a damaged condition ? — Not that I could see. 

8119. Did you see Mrs. Kelly, the wife of the 
elder prisoner ?— No. 

8120. Would you be surprised to hear that she 
was batoned in a most unmerciful manner by the 
police who went into the buildings ? — No. I would 
be surprised to hear it. 

8121. Did you instruct your men to go up into 
the top floor ? — No ; my men were only there ten 
minutes altogether, and they were engaged in brin 
prisoners down. 

8122. And do you suggest that if any damage 
was done, it was done by the other party ?— Any 
damage I saw done was done by the people pegging 
stones. 

8123. And the police didn’t do any damage at 
all ? — They broke no windows. 

8124. You say that the damage was done from the 
top balcony — and did you tell the police to go 
there ? — I told them to go up and effect arrests. 

8125. Did any of them go there at all ? — Any of 
my men didn’t go. 

8126. When you were going away, did you see all 
the windows in the south side practically broken? 
—No. 

8127. On the north side ? — No ; I saw no windows 
broken, except the windows of the caretaker’s office. 

8128. And are these the only windows that you 
saw ? — Yes. 

8129. And the others were not broken when you 
were present 1 — Yes. 

8129a. Did you see a tin trunk thrown over the 
balcony by a policeman ? — I did not see that. 

Mr. Poioell, K.c., re-examining. 

8130. Am I right in saying that the two Kellys were 
arrested by 62 A ?■ — Yes. 

8131. And was that on the north or the south 
side ? — The south side. 

8132. Am I right in saying that the only men that 
you could spare to effect the arrests under the circum- 
stances that you were placed in, were two ? — Yes, 
that is all, sir. 

8133. Mr. Brown, k.c. — He said three. 

Witness. — These were the three that went to effect 

arrests. I was left with two men then. 

8134. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You remained in Corpora- 

tion Square with two men ? — Yes, while the others 
were taking prisoners to Store Street. i 

8135. There were some of your men outside Cor- 
poration Place in Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

8136. Did they arrest sonie prisoners ? — Yes, three. 

8137. And the only balance that you had then were 
three men ? — Two and myself. 

8138. And those inside ? — Yes. 
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8139. And how many men were you able to spare 
to effect the arrests ? — I had only the two. I had to 
send eight men away with the five prisoners to Store 
Street. 

• 8140. Do you remember the time that you sent 
men to arrest persons that you saw throwing stones 
out of the balconies and other places ?■ — Yes. 

8141. How many men did you send to do that ?— 
Five men. 

8142. Up into the houses ? — No. They didn’t go 
up into the houses. 

8143. Will you listen to the question again 1 How 
many police did you send inside the houses to effect 
arrests ? — Seven out of. the ten. 

8144. Up into the houses ? — No, they didn’t go 
into the houses. 

8145. How many did go into the houses ? — Three 
men. 

8146. Can you give their names ? — 132 C, and 
Constables Magennis and Connor, R.I.C. 

8147. At the time that you were in for shelter, were 
there some outside under arrest ? — There were three 
prisoners outside. 

8148. And were there any inside under arrest ? — - 
Yes, the two that were got in that house. 

8149. And during all the time from the time you 
entered Corporation Street until you went into the 
caretaker’s for shelter and protection, was there a 
fusilade of stones and other missiles from the balcony ? 
Yes. 

8150. On both sides ? — Yes. 

8150a. And what is the width from one range of 
buildings to the other ? — I suppose about twenty 
seven or thirty feet. 

8151. And you yourself saw the glass in the car 
taker’s house on the north side being broken by 
something thrown from the south side ? — Yes. 

8152. And were there any other panes of glass 
in any other window on the north side broken by 
stone-throwing from the south side ? — Yes. 

8153. And did this fusilade that came from both 
sides, did it appear to you that the people that were 
throwing stones had provided themselves with 
ammunition ? — Certainly. 

8154. And you actually saw one woman supplying 
the men with ammunition ? — Yes. 

8155. Now you were asked whether these were 
occupants of the dwellings, or merely people that 
ran in before even the crowd were dispersed from 
Corporation Street into Corporation Square. Before 
that took place did you see people on the balconies ? 
— Yes. 

8156. What were they doing ?— Throwing stones 
and bottles at the police. 

8157. Out into Corporation Street ? — Yes ; and 
the street was strewn with bottles then. 

8158. They came from the balconies ?— Yes. 

Mr. Hire.— I don’t think that is hardly fair. 

8159. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W here did they come 
from ? — From Corporation Buildings on the top 
balconv on the north side. 

8160. Mr. Powell, k.c.— A nd you saw them coming 
— Yes. 

8161. And it was when you saw these things thrown 
that some of the people that were throwing them 
tied into Corporation Square and joined the people 
that had been throwing from the balconies ?— Yes. 

8162. And having regard to the state of affairs that 
was then existing in Corporation Street and in 
Corporation Buildings, was it in your opinion, your 
duty in quelling this riot to effect the arrest of as many 
persons as you could in that place in Corporation 
Buildings that were throwing these missiles ?— Yes. 

8163. And were the men at your disposal at that 
time absolutely endeavouring to effect a sufficient 
number of arrests ? — Oh, yes. 

8164. What ?— Oh, yes. 

8165. Was it impossible for them to get up to 
the top balconies ? — Yes ; impossible. 


8166. And was it in your mind a most hazardous 
thing for constables to go there at all to effect arrests? 
— Yes, sir. 

8167. You were asked whether you authorised 
any police constables to break crockery or break 
furniture ?— Did you yourself see crockery being 
thrown out of the windows and the balconies in 
front of these houses ?— Yes. 

8168. The ordinary crockery ware of the house ? — 
Yes. 

8169. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W as that into the street 
below ? — Yes ; into the street and square. 

8170. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Into the street first and 
into the square after the police came in ? — Yes. 

8171. And did you see any symptoms at all of 
the people about there being careful about their 
crockery ? — Not a bit. 

8172. And in reference to furniture being broken 
and crockery being broken was there, while you 
were there on that night, a reign of disorder and riot 
in that Corporation Building ? — Yes. 

8173. And you saw the rioters running up and 
running into the rooms ? — Yes. 

8174. Can you give the Court an idea of the number 
of the rioter's that fled out 5f Corporation Street, 
and joined the other rioters on the balconies ? — 
There would be about forty or fifty. 

8175. And did these people that joined the rioters 
on the balcony— did they run right through the 
building ? — Yes. 

8176. Have you a knowledge of that particular 
locality ?— I have, but I was never up in any room 
in that building. 

8177. Where is your station ? — Store Street. We 
have these buildings attached to our station only for 
twelve months or so. They belonged formerly to 
Summerhill. 

8178. You had complaints about them ? — Yes ; 

husbands beating their wives. I had a dozen or so 
at Christmas 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T hat wont help you. 

Mr. Potcell, k.c. — N o ; these are merely domestic 
matters. 

8179. Mr Henry, k.c. — Y ou had ten men 
altogether ? — Yes. 

8180. An ri you told us that you gave certain 
directions to seven of them ?— Yes. 

8181. What were these directions ? — To arrest 
the rioters inside. 

8182. When you gave these directions, where 
were you ? — In the street. 

8183. What did these seven do ? — They went in 
and there were three of them arrested. 

8184. I am talking of your own men. How many 
of them went into the building ?— Seven went into 
the building, and three remained outside. 

8185. Mr. Brown, k.c.— A nd did you enter your- 
self ? — I went inside the gate only a few yards. 

8186. Mr. Henry, k.c.— W hen you gave the dir- 
ections to the seven men to go into the building, 
were you in the street ? — Yes. 

8187. And the seven men under your direction 
went into the square ? — Yes. 

8188. When they went into the square, what did 
they do ?— The three R.I.C. men followed a man 
that had been throwing stones. 

8189. And you lost sight of them ?— Yes. 

8190. Where did the other four go ?— They had to 
return to Corporation Street, where three, more 
prisoners were arrested. 

8191. So actually only three of your party en- 
tered the buildings? — Yes; that is all, sir. 

8192. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y ou said that, you saw 
windows broken on the north side of the building 
by stones thrown from the south side ?— Yes. 

8193 . Thrown at whom? — When I went over 
two constables remained with the prisoner coming 
outside the Corporation Buildings. 
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8194. That was while you were inside the gate? — 
Yes. 

8195. Whom were the stones thrown at ? — At the 
police. 

8196. Mr. Rice. — I want to ask you was there a 
“ plain clothes ” man amongst your party ? — Yes ; 
there were two of them. 

8197. Did either of them wear grey clothes ? — 
I could not say what clothes they were wearing. 1 
think it was black. 

8198. Are they only privates ? — Yes. 

8199. And had they no position of command ? — 
No. 

S199a. Mr. Brown, k.c. — And the Metropolitan 


policeman that went to effect the arrests in the- 
buildings was he a “ plain clothes ” man ? — Yes. 

8200. Mr. Rice. — Will the people that arrested the 
two Kellys be produced ? — Yes. 

8201. Did you see them arrested yourself ? — No. 

8202. There is another thing that I want to ask— 
it is suggested that at the time of your conversation 
with the caretakers, M‘Donnell and Hopper, you 
were in a very excited and angry state of mind ? — 
No ; I was not. 

8203. And you were quite as cool as you are now ? — 
Well, I am in the habit of keeping cool. 

8204. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Who are the Kellys ? — 

Mr. Rice . — They were the Kellys that were ar- 
rested in the building. 


Constable Shanahan, C 48, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


8205. Were you one of Sergeant Booth’s 
party that came from Store Street? — Yes. 

8206. And you were one of the ten men he 
had?— Yes. 

8207. When you came to Corporation Street, 
will you tell us the condition of things prevailing 
in the street at that time? — Yes. When we 
were coming along Corporation Street there 
were over 200 rioters, and - when going by Cor- 
poration Buildings about 50 of them entered the 
building. They went inside the gates, and the 
other portion of the crowd went towards 
Gloucester Diamond. When approaching Cor- 
poration Buildings there was what appeared to 
be lemonade bottles thrown from the top 
balconies. 

8207a. Where to? — To Corporation Street. 

8207b. At whom? — The police. I saw a 
woman bring out porter-bottles ; 

8208. Were there many in the balconies 
throwing missiles at the police? — There were 15 
or 20 persons on the top balconies. 

8208a. On the North side? — Yes. 

8209. Now, you say you saw a woman? — I 
saw a woman going into one of the rooms and 
bring out- porter-bottles. 

8210. On the top balcony? — Yes. 

8211. How did she bring them out? — In her 
apron. 


82 k2. Was anyone standing near her? — Twc 
men were standing near her. 

8212a. Was she giving the bottles to them?— 
She gave them to the men. 

8213. Did you notice the dress of one of the 
men ? — One of them wore a blue jersey. He wai 
at the end of the balcony, in his bare head. 

8214. Were the bottles and stones throwr 
freely ? — Freely. 

8215. Did you see any other articles beint 
thrown besides bottles and stones ? — The man witl 
the blue jersey had a hatchet, and threw ii 
{liatclict produced ). 

8216. From the top balcony on the north sid< 
of Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

8216a. Was that thrown towards the street?— 
In the direction where we were. 

8216b. You had not entered the square at thal 
time? — No. 

8217. That was a missile thrown at you ? Yes 

8218. Well, you succeeded some time after ir 
entering the square?— In a few minutes. 

8219. Did all the constables and the sergeant 
enter the square ?— Yes, except a few men whc 
were bringing prisoners from the outside. 

8220. Prisoners that had just been arrested in 
the street? — Yes; outside the gates. 

8221 When you went to the square did the 
ston,e-throwmg continue at you and the sergeant 
from both sides of Corporation Buildings ?— Yes. 


8222. From the south side as well as from the 
north side? — Yes. 

8223. When you went to the square did you 
yourself remain with the sergeant near the gate? 
— Yes; 43 and I remained with Sergeant Woulfe. 

8224. Where did you remain when you got in? 
— Just inside the gate, at the caretaker’s office. 

8225. Did the other three men go to make 
arrests? — Yes, in the building. 

8226. During the time you were standing iii 
the caretaker’s office inside the gate what were 
the crowd doing to yoii ? — The crowd were throw- 
ing missiles from the opposite side of the building, 
and the other crowd had begun firing stones beside 
us. 

8227. One crowd at Gloucester Diamond were 
pelting you from the street and the other crowd 
were pelting you from the square? — Yes; we had 
to take refuge in the balcony until the caretaker 
came out. 

8228. He did come out? — Yes. 

8229^ When he came out this fusilade was going 
on? Yes. There was glass broken from the far 
side. 

8230. Did the caretaker say anything to you? 

8231. What? — He said, “For God’s sake, Ser- 
geant Woulfe, come in or you will be killed.” 

8232. Was that man McDonald? — Yes; it was 
the young man. There are two caretakers there. 
It was McDonald said it. 

8233. Now, while this fusilade was going on 
did you hear glass break?— I heard glass break 
quite near us. 

8234. Quite near you? — Yes. 

8235 . What caused it to break ? — The missiles 
thrown from the south side of the buildings. 

8236. And from the balconies on the south side 
and the north side were domestic vessels thrown? 
—Yes. 

8237 . What class of things ? — A chamber-pot 
was thrown. 

8238. By a man? — Yes. 

8239. At whom was it thrown? — Where we 
were standing — Sergeant Woulfe and I. 

8240. Now, I take it you did not enter any 
room or building in that square? — No. 

8241. Only the caretaker’s room? — Yes. 

8242. And he invited you in? — Yes. 

8242a. And you went in ? — For a few minutes. 
^ 8243. It was necessary for your protection ? — 

8244. You didn’t break any glass? — No, sir. 

8245. Or cups and saucers? — No. 

8246. Or furniture? — No. 

8247. Or did you baton any people in their 
rooms? — No. 
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8248. Or was any one batoned? — No; nor was 
.any one batoned outside the building. Two 
R.I.C. men and 132 went up to the building. 

8249. They went up to effect arrests? — Yes. 

8250. And they did effect arrests? — Yes. They 
arrested two prisoners. 

8251. The two Kellys? — Yes. 

8252. When the two Kellys were arrested they 
were taken under escort to the Store Street Bar- 
rack ? — Yes. 

8253. And you remained a little longer at the 
square at Corporation Street gate to prevent the 
crowd assailing the police ,?— -Yes. There was a 
large crowd near Gloucester Diamond. 

8254. And you and 43 were protecting the 
escort going to Store Street? — Yes. 

8255. When they passed on you followed on? — 
Yes. 

8256. And Sergeant Woulfe got separated from 
you in the way he has described ? — Yes. 

8257. When you returned from Store Street, 
did you resume action in the vicinity of Glou- 
cester Diamond or Place? — Yes. 

8258. Under whose command were you? — 
Under Sergeant Woulfe first and afterwards 
under Sergeant Hawe. 

8259. When Sergeant Woulfe was incapa- 
citated you were transferred to Sergeant Hawe’s 
party ? — Yes. 

8260. Did you remember a man called Ward — 
a police constable ? — Yes. 

8261. When you went to Sergeant Hawe’s 
party they had to escort a man to Fitzgibbon 
Street from Store Street? — No. 

8262. Where did you go with Sergeant Hawe? 
— Up towards Gloucester Diamond and Lower 
Gardiner Street. 

8263. This is part of the general riot in this 
district. When with Sergeant Hawe in Glou- 
cester Diamond, was there a large crowd there? — 
A crowd of from 200 to 300. They were 
assembling more and more there. 

8264-5. At that time was there an attack made 
on the police from Gloucester Diamond ? — Yes, 
and from the windows in Gloucester Street. 

8266. I think the Diamond is a place between 
Upper and Lower Gloucester Street? — Yes. 

8267. Were stones thrown from windows in 
Lower Gloucester Street? — There were. 

8268. Did you see any windows from which 
stones were thrown? — Yes, from windows on the 
right-hand side. 

8269. Do you know the number of the house? — 
I do not. 

8270. Had the police to make several charges 
to disperse that disorderly crowd? — They had. 

8271. Were the crowd attacking the police?— 

8272. What with? — Bottles, stones, bricks and 
different missiles. 

8273. Were they addressing epithets to the 
police ? — Yes. 

8274. What? — “Come on, you bloody bobbies, 
and we will kill you.” 

8275. When the crowd would be charged, 
would they disperse ? — They would run for 500 
or 600 yards and stop, and then continue throw- 
ing stones again. 

8276. And were the police able to reach them 
at all?— No. 

8277. When the crowd would be dispersed they 
would reform ? — They would run for 500 or 600 
yards and stop, and would then come back again. 

8278. And go up the street towards Gardiner 
Street? — Yes. 

8279. Did you pursue them to Gardiner Street? 
— As far as Britain Street. 

8280. That is Parnell Street now? — Yes. 


8281. You dispersed them there? — Yes. 

8282. Whenever they reformed after being dis- 
persed they would again attack the police ? — Yes. 

8283. Did they carry these missiles with them 1— 
Yes, they carried them with them. 

8284. Had, they sticks in their hands ? — Yes. 

8285. In Britain Street was it necessary to send for 
troopers ? — When I got to the corner of Gardiner 
Street, I went back with three men to Lower Gardiner 
Street, and sent for troopers afterwards. 

8286. Your transactions in the riot took place in 
Gloucester Street and part of Britain Street ? — Yes, 

8287. Apart from the Corporation Buildings, was 
there a grave condition of riot existing in these 
streets ? — Yes. 

8288. Were the police persistently and wickedly 
assailed ? — Yes. 

8289. Was it necessary in order to protect the 
police to disperse the crowds as fast as they could ? — ' 
Yes, it was. 

Cross-examined by Mi’. Rice. 

8290. You heard the suggestion made by Sergeant 
Woulfe that when his party arrived on the scene there 
were other police in the place ? — Yes. 

8291. And I think he also said, and I would like to 
know if you agree with him, that there had been 
trouble between the police and the people in Corpora- 
tion Street before you came up ? — I don’t know. 

8292. You don’t know what the information was 
that brought you to Corporation Street ? — No. 

8293. You only know you were brought there ? — 
Yes. 

8294. You said when you got there, there was a 
large number of people in the street ? — There were 
about 200 in the street. 

8295. Were there any policemen at all there when 
you found 200 people in a serried mass in the street, 
looking at nothing and at no one — is that the case ? — 
Yes. 

8296. When you arrived, they were prepared for 
you, and they attacked you at once ? — Yes. 

8297. Flinging sticks, stones and bottles, and every 
kind of missile at you ?■ — Yes. 

8298. And. amongst the people attacking you were 
people up on the top balcony ? — Yes. 

8299. They were acting, I presume, in concert with 
the people in the street ? — Yes, we were forcing the 
people down Corporation Street, and we were attacked 
from the balconies. 

8300. You were assailed from the balconies when 
fighting the people in the street ?■ — Yes. 

8301. Were the people in the balconies actually 
acting in concert with the people in the street ?— 
Yes. 

8302. Were they all taking part in the one riot ? — 
I would not say they were. 

8303. Your case is, that there was a riot in the 
street — a distinct and separate party having nothing 
whatever to do with the people in the balcony ? — It 
was an organised riot. 

8304. Is it your case — your evidence that the rioters 
comprised the two parties, the party in the street and 
the party in the balconies — were they all one army ? — 
There might be people in the street who belonged to 
Corporation Buildings. 

8305. Were all the people acting under one leader- 
ship — were they all one crowd although some were 
on the street, and some on the balcony ? — I would 
say they were different crowds. The people on the 
street would not have time to go to the top balconies, 
and fire at us. 

8306. Was there a crowd in the street before you 
got up ?— Yes. 

8306a. Could not these people have been acting in 
concert before you came up ? — Yes, they might. 

8307. And your coming up drove a lot of people 
into the Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 
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8308. And I presume they went on to the balconies ? 
— Yes. 

8309. And they gave you a pretty hot peppering 
from the balconies and the street ? — Yes. 

8310. That put you into a very good humour ? — 

8311. You were as quiet as you are now ? — 
Yes. 

8312. You were not excited ? — No. 

8313. It was all in a day’s work — it didn’t matter 
that these people treated you in this way ? — We arc 
used to it in that locality. I found a crowd of about 
200 round, me with a prisoner. 

S314. Did you see a constable breaking the window 
of the Corporation offices ? — No, I did not. 

8315. You didn’t see a constable kneeling up on 
the window-sill and trying to strike McDonald, the 
caretaker, with his baton ? — No ; we were near 
McDonald all the time. We were inside the gate, 
and McDonald- asked us inside. 

8316. Did he invite you to the office before you 
went in ? — Yes ; he said— “ For God’s sake, come 
in.” 

8317. That is not my question. Did you go into 
the office first on the invitation of McDonald or 
anyone else ? — Yes. 

8318. That was the first thing brought you to 
the office ? — Yes ; we were stoned from the balcony 
till he asked us in. 

8319. You said you saw a woman carrying bottles 
in her. apron ?— Yes. 

8320. On the top balcony ?- — Yes. 

8321. What height is the top balcony in itself — 
or what is the height of the railing ? — Between three 
and four feet. 

8322. Do you know it is a little higher ?— I don’t 
know. 

8323. It is constructed . so that children cannot 
climb over ? — It might be five feet in height. 

8324. Are the railings close together? — You can 
see through them. I could see the woman's white 
apron distinctly. 

8325. Do you say you could see through the 
railings the bottles in the woman’s apron ?— Yes. 

8326. And you say a man took the bottles out 
of the apron ? — Yes. 

8327. And you know the height of this building 
above the street ? — Yes. 

8328. This was the fifth storey ?— Yes. The fifth 
storey and the fourth balcony. 

8329. The place you saw ? 

8330. The “ blue man ” — the man with the blue 
jersey — was arrested ? — No. 

8331. He got away ? — Yes. 

8332. You spoke of someone firing a utensil from 
one side of the street towards Sergeant Woulfe ?— 
Yes. 

8333. Where was he standing when he threw that 
vessel ? — On one of the balconies on the far side. 

8334. The first or second ? — I think the second 
balcony. 

8335. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What do you call the 
far balcony ?- — The balcony on the south side. 

8336. Mr. Rice. — You know the balcony on the 
other side ? — Yes. 

8337. Do you know that street is a forty -feet 
street across ? — I didn’t measure it. 

8338. And that taken diagonally from the corner 
of the balcony it would be a much greater distance ? 
—Yes. 

8339. And do you suggest a man threw a vessel 
he had in his hand, and that it broke before the 
throw was complete over all that distance, and that 
it broke a window ? — I don’t know. 

8340. Do you ask the Commissioners to believe 
that or are you quite sure of it ? Are you sure it 
did the damage ? — I am not sure it broke the windows. 

8341. So you are not quite clear about it ? — I 


heard the glass breaking. I did not see that part 
of it. 

8342. Did you see that man throw that vessel at 
all ? — I did. 

8343. Did you follow the. flight of the vessel ? — It 
went right across the street. 

8344. When you saw it go right across first was 
it at right angles or did it go diagonally ? — 1 don’t 
know from where we standing. 

8345. Did it land on the street or the window ? — 
It struck against a glass window. 

8346. It fell against the glass ? — Yes. 

8347. Now, were there any wounded prisoners 
taken away that day ?— There were two prisoners 
taken out of the building. 

8348. The two Kelly’s ? — Yes. 

8349. The place where the Kelly’s left is the corner 
on the ground floor on the south side — where the 
balcony on the south side begins ? — Yes. 

8350. Just under the place you saw this chamber 
thrown from ? — Yes. 

8351. You saw it was thrown from the corner 
balcony ? — Yes. 

8352. They were on the ground floor in the dwelling 
underneath that corner ? — I don’t know where they 
left. I know they left on the side. 

8353. You didn’t see them taken out of the house ? 
—No. 

8354. Were they in a damaged condition ? — Not 
that I could see. 

8355. They did not appear to have wounds or 
marks on them ? — No. • 

8356. Did you ever hear a complaint by a woman 
as to the treatment she received ?— I did not. 

8357. Would you be surprised to hear that she 
was most unmercifully beaten by the police who 
went into the building ? — I would be surprised. 

8358. Well, you will hear it and be surprised. Now. 
when you were there, did you see anything thrown 
over any of these balconies by the police ? — No, I 
did not. 

8359. Will you say that nothing was thrown 
over the balconies by any of the police — by one party 
of police or the other ? — Nothing when I was there. 

8360. Was there a tin trunk thrown over the, 
balconies of the third floor bv a policeman, and also a 
hammer ? — 1 didn’t see it. 

8361. And were the contents of the trunk flung 
all about the Square ? — I didn’t see that. 

8362. Could it have taken place without vour 
noticing it ? — Not during the time I was there. We 
took the two prisoners to the station and left then. 

8363. Well, now your evidence is that three men 
of Sergeant Woulfe’s party went up through this 
building ? — Yes. 

8364. At that time there were, according to Sergeant 
Woulfe, certainly more than 100 people up through 
the building who had been assailing them with 
weapons of every kind ? — Yes. 

8365. You know the stairs ? — No. 

8366. Did you hear the evidence of Inspector 
Purcell, whom I cross-examined about the stairs, in 
which he said that six determined men could hold 
any one of the stairways against a large number of 
police ? — I did not hear his evidence. 

8367. Do you conceive it possible that going up a 
rather narrow stairway that three policemen could 
be killed by two or three men if they wished to resist 
them going up ? — 1 suppose so. 

8368. If they wanted to resist the police they 
could not have a better chance than when the 
police would be going up the stairs? — That may 
be so. 

8369. Was it not a foolish thing for any officer 
to allow three of his men to go on an expedition 
of that kind upstairs, where they could be assailed 
in that way? — I don’t think so. 

8370. Do you suggest it would be wise to allow 
three men to charge a regiment of 100 men in the 
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open? — I often saw one man go to houses where 
there would be ten or twelve inmates because he 
had to do it. 

8371. Your evidence is that the people in the 
Corporation Buildings were throwing missiles at 
you and your friends, and that you sent only three 
men into the buildings to effect arrests ? — That 
was all we had left. 

8372. How many people did the police arrest? 
— Two prisoners. 

8373. Are they the police that arrested the 
Kellys ? — Yes. 

8374. Did they arrest the Kellys on the ground 
floor ? — Yes. 

8375. Did they not go upstairs? — I don’t know. 

8376. Didn’t you see the Kellys being brought 
out? — Yes. 

8377. Didn’t you know when the Kellys were 
arrested ? — I did not know. 

8378. Didn’t the men who entered the building 
and went upstairs — the three men sent by the 
sergeant — arrest the Kellys? — They arrested two 
of them. 

8379. The Kellys were on the ground floor on 
the opposite side? — It appears so. 

8380. Were you there during the early part of 
Sunday at all? — No. 

8381. Were you there on the Saturday? — No. 

8382. Did you know that the police had broken 
into a house on the opposite side of Corporation 
Street? — No. 

8383. Right opposite Corporation Buildings? — 
I was only there ten minutes altogether on the 
Sunday evening. 


Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

8384. You were there when the riot was going 
on ? — Yes. 

8385 . And the arrest of the Kellys was effected ? 
— Yes. 

8386. Those were the only prisoners arrested in - 
this place at the time? — That is all. 

8387. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When the three police- 
men entered the building they went in opposite 
where you were? — On the south block. 

8388. You were there with the four — what 
exactly were you doing? — There was a crowd 
coming from Gloucester Diamond, who fired mis- 
siles at us. We remained at the gate to keep the 
crowd back. There were over 100 in the crowd. 
When they got us into Corporation Place they 
came and attacked us. We remained at the gate 
to keep the crowd back. 

8389. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What became of the 
police who remained outside? — The police out- 
side had gone to Store Street with the prisoners. 

8390. Were the three arrests that were made 
in the street made before you went info the build- 
ing ? — Yes. 

Re-cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8391. I want to give notice of this question I 
am going to now ask. Our men suggest that there 
were at least 20 or possibly 25, men with Sergeant 
Woulfe’s party, to which you were attached ? — 
No; there were only ten. 


Constable Dunne (43C), examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


8393. You are Constable Dunne ? — Yes, sir. 

8394. And you were one of Sergeant Woulfe’s 
party in Corporation Street on this 31st of August ? — 
Yes, sir, 

8395. He left the barracks with a party of ten ? — 
Yes, sir. 

8396. 'When you came to Corporation Street, was 
there a large crowd in the street ? — There was a large 
crowd. 

8397. When you went into the street, did they 
attack you ? — Yes. 

8398. With what ? — With stones and bottles. 

8399. Did you charge that crowd ? — Yes ; and they 
went up along, some of them in different ways. 

8400. What ? — They went in different ways — some 
of them towards the Diamond, and some into the 
buildings, and more up Foley Street. 

8401. Some towards the Diamond, some into the 
buildings, and some up Foley Street ? — Yes. 

8402. Foley Street leads off Corporation Street on 
the south side of the buildings ? — Yes. 

8403. Now, when that crowd dispersed, and you 
came up on a level with the Corporation Buildings, 
was there a crowd in the buildings ? — There was a 
crowd in the buildings. 

8404. Were they in the Square or on the balconies ? 
— Some were on the Square, and more on the balconies 

8405. Some on the Square and more on the 
balconies ? — Yes. 

8406. Did you enter the Square ? — I went just 
inside the gate. 

8407. And did you with Sergeant Howe and Con- 
stable Shanahan ? — Sergeant Woulfe. 

8408. Sergeant Woulfe, Constable Shanahan, and 
yourself remained at the gate ? — Yes. 

8409. That is just near where the caretaker’s rooms 
are ? — Yes, just outside. 

8410.. Did the crowd you had driven up Corporation 
Street come back ? They did — they came back from 
the Diamond. 


8411. How did the people in the buildings receive 
you ? — They were throwing stones from the balconie a 
and bottles. 

8412. And the crowd that had returned from the 
Diamond, what were they doing ? — They were throw- 
ing stones through the gate from the street. 

8413. From the street ? — Yes. 

8414. When you went into the Square, were stones 
being thrown from the balconies on both sides of the 
buildings ? — Yes, from both sides. 

8415. At the police ? — At the police. 

8416. I believe Constable 132 C and two others 
went to effect arrests ? — Yes ; they did. 

8417. And you remained at the Caretaker’s gate ? 
—Yes. 

8418. While you were in that position, were 
missiles freely thrown ? — They were. 

8419. From the south as well as the north side 
the buildings ? — Yes. 

8420. While standing there did the caretaker 
speak to Sergeant Woulfe — did you see that ? — Yes ; 
he did. 

8421. What did he say ? — He said “ For God’s 
sake, Sergeant Woulfe, cOme in or you will be killed.” 

8422. Was that in consequence of the missiles 
being thrown at you ? — Yes. 

8423. And your party ? : — Yes. 

8424. ‘ Did you go in ?— We did. 

8425. And I believe some police had already 
taken on some prisoners that were arrested in 
Corporation Street to Store Street ? — Yes ; they did. 

8426. Constable Mitchell and the other two R.I.C. 
men effected the arrest of men in the buildings ? — 
Yes. 

8427. The two Kelly’s ?— Yes. 

8428. And when they were arrested, did you and 
Constable 48 C — Shanahan, and Sergeant- Woulfe 
escort these men down to Store Street ? — No ; we 
did’nt. We were taken into the buildings at that 
time. 

2 E 
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8429. Yes,, I , know ?- — And into the caretaker’s 
rooms. 

8430. I am talking of the Kellys being arrested 
in the buildings — when they were arrested and 
brought out into the- street ? — We went after , them. 

8431. Was there then a crowd in Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

8432. You formed an escort for the constables 
who had arrested the. Kellys ? — Yes. 

8433. To protect them from the crowd higher up 
in Corporation Street ? — Yes, sir. 

8434. Did you hear glass being broken in the 
buildings ? — I did. 

8435. Where ? — In the caretaker’s room — in the 
window of the caretaker’s room. 

8436. Did you see what ' caused the breaking of 

e glass? — I did. 

8437. What was it ? — It was a “chamber.” 

• 8438. Did you see where it came from ? — I did. 

8439. Where ? — The opposite side. 

8440. The south side ?— Yes, the south side. 

8441. Did you see the man who threw it ? — Yes, 
I did. 

8442. What was he like ? — He was in his bare feet. 

8443. Was he on the first or the second balcony ? 
— It was not on the balcony. He came out of a hall 
and ran down along to nearly opposite the window. 

8444. He was in the- hall ? — He came out of the 
hall and run down along, and threw it from the 
opposite side— opposite the window. 

8445. He came down from a hall and ran along 
the buildings ?— Yes. 

8446. And threw it from the corner at the south 
side ? — Yes. 

8447. Mr. i ce. — He said it was just opposite. 

Witness. — Yes, almost quite opposite. 

8448. Mr. Atkinson. — The south side is a little 
shorter than the other ? — It is. 

8449. And when he threw that at the constables, 
were you ‘ standing at the caretaker’s rooms ? — 
Yes. 

8450. You saw it breaking the glass ? — I did. 

8451. Did you, while you were there, break any 
glass ? — Certainly not. 

8452. - There or in any room ?— No. 

8453. Did you draw your baton ? — I had no 
baton with me. I was in plain clothes. 

8454. You were in plain clothes ? — Yes. 

8455. On the way back to Store Street, did the 
crowd attack you in conjunction with Sergeant 
Woulfe ? — Yes, sir. 

8456. Were you present at the subsequent riot in 
Gloucester Place and Gloucester Diamond ? — No ; I 
went afterwards up Talbot Street, and went to the 
assistance of Sergeant Fox of the “ G ” Division. 

8457. Where was that ? — In Talbot Street. 

8458. And what was going on there ? — There was 
a prisoner after being arrested by 10 men there. 

8459. Yes ? — And they were bringing him along. 
SeTgeant Fox was coming after them with another 
prisoner — Sergeant Fox, and another man from the 
“ G ” Division. 

8460. In Talbot Street ? — Yes ; and the crowd 
had attacked the two men from the “ G ” Division, and 
were beating them badly when I came to their assist- 
ance. I took the stick off of Sergeant Fox and beat 
the crowd back with it. 

8461. You managed to succeed in assisting in the 
arrest of these men ? — Yes, sir. 

8462. Did you return to Store Street % — I did. 

8463. Where did you go after that ? Did you go 

to the Gloucester Place riot ? — No. I did not go 

to Gloucester Place at all. 

8464. When you went back from the Corporation 
Buildings you went to assist in the arrest of this 
man in Talbot Street ? — Yes. 

8465. There was a body of Police there ? — Yes 


Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8466. You stated that when you came, up you 
charged the crowd ? — Yes. 

8467. Why did you charge them ?. — For. throwing 
stones at us. 

8468. Did they throw anything else ?— Jam-pots, 
and bottles, and several other things. 

8469. Was anything thrown from the Corporation 
Buildings at this time ? — Eli ? 

8470. Was anything thrown from the Corporation 
Buildings at this time ? — Some of the crowd went into 
the Corporation Buildings then. 1 did not see 
anything thrown at that time, but as soon 1 as they 
went in they were thrown. 

.8471. Did the people rush into the Corporation 
Buildings when you chased them ? — Some did 

8472. And was it then that they began to. pelt, 
you from the Corporation Buildings ?— Yes . 

8473. Now, did these people who were fighting 
you in the street appear" to be well provided with 
ammunition ?— I could not. .say what they had. 

8474. Did the way in which they threw them 
suggest to you that they had a good supply about 
their persons ? — They might have thrown all they had. 

8475. What ? — They might - have thrown all - they 
had. 1 do not know. 

8476. I want to know about those that were in the 
street originally, did they seem to have plenty of 
ammunition ? — They did. 

8477. Or was it that each man only had one stone 
and threw it ?— I could not tell how many stones each 
man threw that time. 

8478. Did you form any opinion as to whether 
these men had stones, bottles, bricks, ar other things 
in their pockets ? — No ; I could not. 

8479. Very well. Did you see any policeman take 
up missiles and throw them at the Corporation 
Buildings? — No. 

8480. While you were outside ? — No. I did not. 

8481. Before you went into the square ?— No. I 
did not. 

8482. Did you'go into the Buildings before Sergeant 
Woulfe ? — No. 

8483. Did you go in after him. ?— I went in with him. 

8484. Well, you undertake to state that Sergeant 
Woulfe was not in the Buildings at Corporation Place 
before you ? — I was in along with him. 

8485. You went in shoulder to shoulder ?— Yes. 

8486. And you heard everything that happened ?— 

I did. - 

8487. Did you observe the Corporation windows 
being broken — windows in that place being broken 
by police with batons ? — No ; I saw only one window 
broken. 

8488. Was that the window you suggest was broken 
by the “ chamber ” here — the window that was broken 
where the office is — is that the window of the office ? 
—Yes. 

8489. Do you suggest that before you left the office, 
that all the windows of the office were not smashed 
absolutely smashed to pieces, as far as the glass was 
concerned ? — I don’t know. 

8490. I want to know what you say to that — you 
were outside the office when the “chamber” was 
thrown ? — Yes. 

8491. Therefore, that “ chamber ” which broke 
the window must have the entire or partly the entire 
window to break ? — Yes. 

8492. Was the pane of glass whole before it struck 
it ? — Certainly. It could not break it unless it was. 

8493. Did this chamber pot remain in the office 
I suppose it went through the glass ? — Yes. 

8494. Did it remain in the office ? — It should have. 

8495. Did you see it in the office afterwards ? — No. 
It was in through the hall of the office, through the 
back room we went — you might as well -be in the 
street as in the office. 
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8496. I understand you to say that you saw a man 
throw a certain pot ? — Yes. 

8497. Which came across the street ? — Yes. 

8498. And went in through the window of the 
office ? — No. 

8499. You didn’t look in the office afterwards ? — 
, No, 

8500. You say it must be in the office when you 
went away ? — Certainly. 

8501. And yqu say that this place where he threw 
it is right opposite the office ?■ — Yes. 

8502. Are you sure of that — are you quite 
sure it was right opposite ? — It was not exactly 
opposite. It was nearly at right angles. He came 
along from the first door, and came along up Corpora- 
tion Street, and when he got near enough, he threw 
it. 

8503. Was he down as far as Corporation Street ? — 
No, he was inside Corporation Buildings when he 
threw it. 

8504. And not oh the balconies ?— No. 

8505. How far from the spot on the balcony where 
he stood to the office? — He didn’t stand on the 
balcony. 

8506. He didn’t ?— No. 

8507. Oh, I beg your pardon. I understood from 
the other witness that he did ? — He came out of a 
landing. 

8508. On the ground floor ? — Yes, and when he 
came out from there, he then came along some dis- 
tance towards the door, and then he threw it. 

8509. Was he standing on the balcony when he 
threw it ? — I tell you he was not on the balcony. 

8510. Was he not on the balcony — don’t get 
cross ? — He was not on the balcony. He came from 
under the balcony. 

8511. Did he come from further down the place 
than where the balcony ends ? — Yes, certainly. 
He could not see — no man could throw it from the 
balcony, or under the balcony. 

8512. He came down along the stieet, away from 
under the balcony, on the other side — then he had 
a straight shot across ? — Yes, certainly. 

8513. Do you know that that street is about forty 
feet wide ? — I do, or near it. 

8514. Do- you suggest that the man Did you 

see the handle breaking off the thing he held in his 
hand when he was throwing it ? — He had the handle 
in his hand. 

8515. So that in throwing this thing the force with 

which he threw it left the handle in liis hand before 
he let it go at all ?— Yes. ... ■ 

8516. And the handle remained in his hand ? — It 
broke off. 

8517. The thing came across the street and went 
through the window ? — Yes. 

8518. That is your story ?— Yes. 

8519. He did that from the, ground floor ?— Yes. 

8520. And he came and stood right opposite 
the place where you and Sergeant Woulfe were 
standing ? — Certainly. 

8521. Did you hear the conversation between 
Sergeant Woulfe and the caretaker in which the 
caretaker is alleged to have said — “ For God’s sake 
come in or you will be killed ” — was that the first 
conversation you heard ? — That was the only con- 
versation 1 heard. 

8522. .Did : you. hear the caretaker asking Sergeant 

Woulfe to protect him •? — No. u 

8523. Did you here Sergeant Woulfe say— 1 
don’t give a damn ; we are driven to it ? ”• No he 
never said that. 

8524. Did you observe what the caretaker was 
doing ? — I didn’t see him doing anything. 

8525. Did you. see any food in his place ?— No. 


8526. Will you undertake to swear he was not 
eating at the time ? — I went into the back room — 
into the back room. 

8527. Did Sergeant Woulfe go into the office ?— 
No ; I don’t think so. 

8528. Did he come into the office or not ? — We 
went into part of the office. Is it the back room. — : 
I don’t know what part you call it. 

8529. Where was the caretaker speaking to Sergeant 
Woulfe ? — At the door. 

8530. Would you not have gone in at all only 
for what he said to Sergeant. Woulfe ? — I don’t 
tbinlc so, 

8531. Did any policeman break the window of the 
office with his baton ? No. 

8532. Did any policeman try to hit McDonnell, 
the caretaker ? — I didn’t see it. 

8533. McDonnell was not eating food at the time ? 
—No. 

8534. I suggest that you came into the office 
sometime after Sergeant Woulfe came in. Is that 
true ?— I tell you I didn’t go. into the office. It 
was into a back room. 

8535. You came out of the premises at all events ? 
— Yes. 

8536. And I suggest that the glass had been broken 
that window outside, by a policeman’s baton before 
you came in ? — I don’t see that. 

8537- No ; but I am suggesting that ? — I deny 
that. 

8538. Do you affirm or deny it ? — I deny it. 

8539. You didn’t go upstairs ? — No. 

8540. You saw the man who threw that vessel, and 
the man arrested afterwards — the Kelly’s ? — I didn’t 
know then who was arrested. 

8541. Did he come out of the place where Kelly 
was arrested — at the first door on the south side ?— 
Yes. 

8542. A man was arrested in that place — two men 
were arrested in that place ? — I believe so. 

8543. Was this man you saw coming out of thi s 
place a young man or an aged man ? — He seemed 
to be middle-aged. 

8544. If that is so, he was over 40 ? — He might 
be over 30. 

8545. Would you call 30 middle-aged ?— Some- 
times. 

8546. Did you see the two Kelly’s taken away ? — 
Yes. 

8547 . Were they wounded in any way ?— I didn’t 
see them wounded. 

8548. They didn’t bear any marks of violence ? — 
There were no marks on them. 

8549. You were not at their rooms at all, I suppose ? 
—No. 

8550. Was. their windows broken when they were 
taken away ?— 1 don’t know ; I was not there. 

8551. Mr. Brown., k.c. — How far was this man 
who threw this pot from the window of the office 
when he threw it? — He was over at the opposite 
side of the buildings. 

8552. I know — what distance ?— It. might be 25 
or 30 yards. 

8553. Feet you mean? — Yes; about that, or 
less. 

8554. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Was any effort made 
to arrest him ? — No. 

8555. No rush made on him by any of your 
p ar ty?— No; there were only three there then 
and it would be dangerous. Stones were being 
flung from the balconies at the time, and bottles. 

8556. Was that after the caretaker had invited 
you in ? — Just at that time. 

2 E 2 
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Constable Mitchell, 132 C, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


8557. Now, Constable Mitchell, you are 132 C? 

/ — Yes. 

8558. Were you one of the party of police that 
went with Sergeant Woulfe to Corporation 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

8559. Speak up now. On this afternoon of 
Sunday? — Yes, sir. 

8560. Were you in plain clothes? — Yes. 

8561. You had no baton? — No, sir. 

8562. Now, when you came into Corporation 
Street was there a crowd of riotous persons in Cor- 
poration Street? — Yes, sir. 

8563. And what were they doing? — They were 
throwing missiles at the police. 

8564. At you and the other nine police? — Yes, 
sir. 

8565. And how many men would you estimate 
were in that crowd there in Corporation Street? 
— I would say there would be about 150 to 200. 

8566. Were they a dangerous, riotous crowd ? 
— Yes, a very disorderly crowd. 

8567. Did you disperse them up Corporation 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

8568. In front of you ? — Most of them went on 
in front and some of them went in different direc- 
tions. 

8569. But most of them went on in front? — 
Yes. 

8570. As you came up Corporation Buildings, 
which are off Corporation Street, did you notice 
anything about the balconies of the Corporation 
Buildings that look down upon Corporation 
Street? — ? — Yes, sir; I saw crowds standing on 
the balconies throwing stones, bottles, and other 
missiles at the police. 

8571. At the police? — Yes. 

8572. So that at that stage of the business you 
were confronted with a riotous crowd in the street 
and a riotous number of persons on the balcony? 
— Yes. 

8573. Whether they were the same force or not, 
were the two sets of people throwing these mis- 
siles at the police? — Some from the square inside 
and more from the balconies. 

8574. And some from the street? — Yes. 

8575. Did some of the crowd in the street that 
were dispersed by the police run into Corporation 
Square? — Some of them did. 

8576. And at the time they rushed in there 
were there persons before them there in the 
square and on the balconies? — Yes. 

8577. Throwing things at the police? — Throw- 
ing stones. 

8578. At that period of time with these three 
sets of persons throwing stones, was the position 
of affairs there a very dangerous one? — Yes, sir; 
very dangerous. 

8579. Did the police pursue the people who had 
run in off the street into Corporation Place? — 
Yes. 

8580. That is you and Sergeant Woulfe and 
how many men went into Corporation Buildings 
out of Corporation Street? — Ten men. 

8581. Was there anyone arrested about that 
time — any persons arrested outside? — Yes after I 
going in. Some, only a few of us went into the 
square. 

8582. How many ? — Some went in and' some 
remained outside and arrested people outside, but I 
didn’t see it. 

8583. You and Sergeant Woulfe and some others 
went inside ? — Yes, two, or three others. 


8584. When you got inside the square, I suppose — 
am I right in saying that there was a good deal of 
turmoil, noise, and riot going on ? — Yes. 

8585. And when you were in there in the square 
did you see a man called John Kelly doing any 
thing? — Yes, 1 saw him throwing stones at the 
police. 

8586. John Kelly ? — Yes ; John Kelly, junior. 

8587. From what place was he throwing stones ?— 
From 63 a, south side of buildings. 

8588. Is that a tenement on the ground floor on 
the south side 1 — Yes. 

8589. Did you see him throw more than one 
stone ? — One. I saw him throwing at the time. 

8590. At whom did he throw it ? — At the police ; 
but before that there were stones hopping beside 

8591. Did you go, with Constable McGuinness, I 
think it was, of the R.I.C. — did you go after Kelly 
or where Kelly was ? — Yes ; we pursued Kelly into 
the room. He went into the hall, and. from that into 
the room. 

8592. And that room is on the ground floor ? — 
Yes ; on the ground floor. 

8593. Did you knock at the door ? — Yes. 

8594. And did he open it ? — No ; I had to shove 
in the door with the assistance of Constable O’Connor 
and Constable McGuinness. 

8595. Two R.I.C. men ? — He was also giving pur- 
suit to Kelly’s father at the time for throwing a bottle 
at him. 

8596. Throwing a bottle at him ? — O’Connor was 
in pursuit of Kelly’s father at the time also. 

8597. Where did Kelly’s father go ? — Into the same 
room. 

8598. Constable O’Connor will tell us about that, 
Did you see both the father and son rush into the hall 
and into the room ? — Yes. 

8599. Did they lock themselves in ? — They didn’t 
lock themselves in. They kept inside the door, and 
we had to force in the door. 

8600. When you went into the room, were the two 
Kelly’s in it ? — Yes. 

8601. Father and son ? — Yes. 

8602. Did you see John Kelly, the father, do any- 
thing to any of your party ? — Yes, I saw Constable 
O’Connor arrest him, and Constable M‘Guinness who 
was along with me, went to O’Connor’s assistance. 
I saw Kelly taking up a hammer and striking Constable 
M‘ Guinness in the jaw. 

8603. He took up a hammer and struck Constable 
M‘Guinness on the jaw ? — Yes. 

8604. As a matter of fact, were the two Kellys — 
did John Kelly, the father, get a sentence of three 
months for that ? — Yes. 

8605. And the son one month ? — Yes. 

8606. Did you and the other two R.I.C. men take 
your prisoners out of the room ? — Yes. 

8607. And did you bring them out into Cor- 
poration Square ? — Yes. 

8608. Was the throwing of missiles still going 
on? — Yes; very dangerous missiles were thrown. 

8609. Did you and the two R.I.C. men bring 
the prisoners into Corporation Street? — Yes, into 
Corporation Street. 

8610. Were you assisted then at that stage by 
Sergeant Woulfe and the other two constables 
whose evidence has been given? — Yes. 

8611. Did you bring the prisoner to Store 
Street?— Yes. 

8612. What was the ’condition of affairs as 
regards Corporation Buildings and Corporation 
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Street when you were bringing the prisoners? — 
From all sides there were missiles thrown. From 
each side they came, and they came also from 
Corporation Street during the whole time. 

8613. And the whole time that you were there, 
there was a riotous and disorderly crowd ' throw- 
ing missiles at the police Yes. 

8614. Did you enter any other room in the 
house save and except what you have told us? — 
Iso ; except Kelly’s room. 

8615. These are small rooms, I think, are they? 
—Very small rooms. 

8616. Do you belong to Store Street? — Yes, 
sir. 

8617. Had you been in any of these buildings 
before this? — I hadn’t much knowledge of them. 
I had about twelve months’ experience of them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8618. You were in plain clothes? — Yes. 

8619. And the Constabulary men were in 
uniform ? — Yes. 

8620. And had batons? — Yes. 

8621. Were you one of the three men that 
Sergeant Woulfe said that he sent off to arrest 
the prisoners ? — Yes, sir. 

8622. Were you the only three men that he 
sent away through the premises to make the 
arrests? — He didn’t say through the premises. 
What he did say was. to arrest the men who were 
throwing stones from the hall-door of 63 a 

8623. He didn’t give you general instructions 
to make arrests? — They were the most disorderly 
crowd in that door where we effected the arrests. 

8624. So that he didn’t send you through the 
buildings at all ? I did him an injustice in saying 
he was rash in sending you upstairs. When you 
came down with Sergeant Woulfe your party was 
ten men with the sergeant ? — Yes. 

8625. Was there any other party along with 
you under anybody else? — No. 

8626. Did you and your party consist of ten 
men and ten only, and there was no other party ? 
— Not that I saw. 

8627. And no more policemen than eleven 
went in the direction of the caretaker’s office? — 
Not at that time. 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. — I think he said ten altogether. 

8628. Mr. Rice.— Were there ten and the ser- 
geant, or ten altogether ? — I think there were ten 
in uniform. 

8629. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Ten and th6 sergeant? 
--Yes. 

8630. Mr. Rice.— You saw the people on the 
balconies at the end next to you? — Yes. 

8631. Were the people in the street also attack- 
ing?— Yes. 

8632. Were they working together — I mean 
were they both attacking you at the same time ? - 
Yes, all of them. 

8633. Apparently animated by the same 
motives of friendship, the attack was apparently 
animated by the same sort of friendship ? — I 
expect so. 

8634. Did you see this incident of the “ cham- 
ber" being thrown across at Sergeant Woulfe? 
No. 

8635. You didn’t see that? — No. 

8636. John Kelly is the man you first saw 
throwing stones — did you see the younger man ? 
Yes, the younger man. 

8637. You said you also saw the elder man 
throwing stones ? — Yes. 


8638. Where was the elder man when he threw 
the stones? — Outside the hall-door of 63 a. 

8639. Where were you and the police at whom 
he was throwing? — We were standing 15 or 20 
feet away. 

8640. Out in the square ? — Yes. 

8641. You were with the sex-geant near the 
office? — Yes; he was behind me a bit, and he 
pointed out this crowd that was throwing missiles. 

8642. I want to be quite clear. The sergeant 

had his back against the wall of the balcony, and 
you were out in the middle of the. square? — No; 
it was like this 

8643. Were you beside the sergeant or within 
a foot or two of him ? — I was within four or five 
feet of him, I think. 

8644. Would that be the width of the- foot- 
path? — I was not on the footpath; I was on the 
square. 

8645. Were you merely the width of the foot- 
path in the squai-e away from the sergeant? — 
About that. 

8646. So that the intervening space between 
you and Kelly would be the footpath on his own 
side of the street and practically the whole of 
the road? — The South side? 

8647. Yes. You said he threw from his own 
door ? — Yes. 

8648. He must have the width of the footpath 
on his side and as much of the road as was 
between you? — Yes. 

8649. Is that right? — Yes. 

8650. Was his door also opposite to where you 
and Sergeant Woulfe were standing? — Not 
altogether. 

8651. How many feet down towards Amiens 
Street, from a point opposite the door of the 
office, was the door of Kelly’s house? — I would 
say about 10 or 12. 

8652. Don’t you know that between that door 
' and the corner of the buildings there is a whole 

dwelling, so to speak — there is the length of one 
room, which ends in the corner of that block 
of buildings? — Yes. 

8653. Is not that corner at the least 50 or 
60 feet up from a point opposite the office door ? 
— I don’t think it is. 

8654. You don’t think so ? — No. 

8655 . Can you follow this plan (produced) ? 
—Yes. 

8656. There is Corporation Street (indicating 
a point on the plan) ? — Yes. 

8657. This is the block of buildings on the 
North side of Corporation Place .(indicating 
another point on the plan? — Yes. 

8658. There is the office door there (indicating 
a third point on the plan) ? — Yes. 

8659. And there is the corner of the buildings 
on the other side (indicating a fourth point on the 
plan), and the door is in the middle of that? — 
Yes. 

8660. So that between the office door and the 
there (indicating a fifth point on the plan) there 
would be a distance of at least 80 feet, I think, 
according to the scale? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I t is 40 feet across? 

8661. Mr. Rice. — Yes. (To Witness).— Do 

you suggest that old Kelly threw a missile across 
that space so as to reach you ? — I was not at the 
office door the time the stone was thrown. 

8662. You were outside the footpath? — Yes. 
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8663. Sergeant Woulfe was near enough to 
you to tell you to arrest that man ?— Yes. 

. ... 8664. Do you say that he- was. able to throw 
a stone effectively from his own door?. — Yes. 

8665. Is he an old man? — About 50. 

8666. Is he a, strong naan ?• — Yes. 

8667. Do you see him in Court? — No, I think 
he is in jail. 

8668. You pursued this man ? — I pursued his 
son. 

8669. Also him? — Yes. 

8670. You got into the .dwellinghouse? — Yes. 

8671. How did you. get in? — By. the door. 

8672. Did' you burst in his door? — We forced 
it in. 

8673. Hadn’t you to break the lock to do 
that?— No; the door was not locked. 

8674. Was the window broken by you or any 
of your companions?- — No. 

8675. Or was any furniture in the room 
broken by you or your companions ? — No. 

8676. Did any of you strike the old woman 
in the house, Mrs. Kelly? — No. 

8677. Did any of you beat that woman with 
your batons? — No; because we were not a 
minute inside altogether. 

8678. Do you swear that none of you three 
beat that old woman with your batons ? — Yes I 
swear it. 


8679. Did she make any complaint about 
being struck?— Not that I know. ■ 

8680. Did you hear that she went- to hospital, 
and that she was all covered over with ban- 
dages ? — No. 

8681. And that her body was in a bruised con- 
dition for weeks afterwards? — No.; I never 
heard a word about it. 


8682. I suggest that you went into this place, 
that you broke the window, and that the old 
man was defending his wife from you when you 
were attacking her?— No; that is not true. 

8683. Old Kelly got jail?— Yes. 

8684. On your evidence? — Yes. 

8685. And on that of the other constables?— 
Yes. 

8686. His mouth was closed then, and . his 
wife s mouth was closed too ?— I didn’t see his 
wife m Court. 

8687. She was not in a condition to be there. 
And you were the only three men sent by 
Sergeant Woulfe to make the ' arrests in . thi 
buildings ? — Yes. 


. Re-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c.. 

8688 Was there, as far as you could see, a 
lady of any sort in the room when you went in 1 
aeon tj’^ see an y° n6 onl y the father and son. 
»b»y. Were you present when both these 
people were tried for this offence ?— Yes. 

8690. Who was the magistrate? — The son 
Moll i Sent Commission before Judge 

Madden, and the father got three months before 
, Mr , 5“** 1 think > m the Northern Court, and 
to mid bail or another month. 

Hnn+ J' g0t , three months from Mr. 

aeoo ■ n i, lfc Was from Mr - Mahony. 
d Dld he examine any witnesses ?— He 

8693. What witnesses did . he examine?— 
there were some civilian witnesses there. I was 
not in the case. I had nothing to do with it. 


,8694. Did you give evidence against the son? 
: — Yes. ■ ■ * 

8695. Both at the Police Co'tirt and before 
Judge Madden? — Yes. 

8696. The jury convicted him?— Yes. 

8697. Was, he defended? — Yes, he was. 

8698. And did be make then the case that lie is 
making now, that you and the other constables 
had broken into the place and beaten the people 
inside there? — No. 

Mr. Pice.— I don’t think.it is a fair thing to 
get- that out of this policeman. 

8699. Mr. Henry, k.c. — A re you going to 

call Kelly? ° b 

Mr. Rice . — I am going to call Mrs. Kelly and 
the old man. 

8700. Mr. Powell (to Witness ). — At any 

rate, the matter was investigated before a jury 
and he was convicted? — Yes J 

8701. And Judge Madden gave him a month? 
— Yes. 

8702. About this stone-throwing, are you able 
to say whether or not .old' Kelly could have 
struck you with stones from where he was?— He 
could, of course 

8703. Was he and his son at -the stone- 
throwing crowd that was gathered about 62 A 
on the ground floor?— Yes. 

8704. And they were fairly close to the 
police? — Between 20. or 30 feet. 

8705. I suppose it is not very easy for you to 
know to a liairsbreadth where you were standing 
at the time? — No. 

8706. But were you near enough to 62 A to 
be stoned ? — Yes. 

8707. And. to be “bottled”? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

8708. Did you know Kelly before? — I knew 
the son. 

8709. Did you identify the father or son 
before you arrested them ? — Yes. 

8710. Did you know the father?— Yes. I had 
a personal knowledge of him. 

Re-cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8711. I have a list here of the things that were 
broken, and I think I will put them to the wit- 
ness. I suggest that you and the other policemen 
broke in the room of John Kelly 2 statues, 11 
fancy candlesticks, 6 plates and 4 white glasses. 
Is there any truth in that? — None, not a word. 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell, ;k.c. 

8712. This is a small room of Kelly’s ?— Yes. 

8713-. There were three policemen and two other 

persons in it?— Yes. 

8714. As you have told us, one of the per- 
sons resisted by hitting a constable with a 
hammer ? — Yes. 

8715. Was there a bit. of a tussle, to get it?— 
A tussle that lasted for about a minute 

8716. Mr. Brown, k.,c.— W hat is the size of the 
.room ? 

lfc. Atkinson, b.l.— The front room is 14 by 10 
ieet and the back room 15 by 10. 

Mr. Rice. I think we. have it here on the plan. 
ik k' r ?n r 2,° m is - ^ by 10 and the back room is 
15 by 10. They are practically the same size. 


Constable Magennis, R.I.C., examined by Mr. 


i,o 8717 ' , No 1 W ’ Consfca ble Magennis, where did vou 
happen to be stationed before you were brought 

up to Dublin in August ?-Wicklbw g 


8718. What part of Wicklow?— The town. 

8719. You were attached to the -Store - St: 
Barracks ? — Yes. 
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8720. Did you go with Sergeant Woulfe. to Cor-. 

poration Street this Sunday ?— Yes.. .. 

” 8721. When you got. to Corporation Street w.as 
there a large crowd there ?— There. were a* couple 
of hundred, anyway. 

8722. What did they do. when you appeared on- . 
the scene ? — They were pegging .all sorts of bottles . 
and stones- at us, and I got a blow of .the crank 
of a bicycle on the shoulder myself. 

8723. Wer - e they a large, riotous erowd ? — They 
were, sir. 

8724. Did you receive orders from . Sergeant 
Woulfe to disperse that crowd? — Yes. 

8725. Did you charge the crowd? — Yes, sir. 

8726. Did you scatter the crowd ? — Yes. 

8727. When you scattered them, how did they 
break away? — In parties — some into Corporation 
Place and some went up Corporation Street. 

8728. Some went into Corporation Square and 
others- went up the street — Corporation Street? — 
Yes, sir. 

8729. Now, when you came to the Corporation 
Buildings, you were driving this crowd albng? — 
Yes, sir. 

8730. Did the people in the buildings do any- 
thing to the police? — Yes; they were on the top 
of the balcony pegging all sorts at us. 

8731. Give us some of “ the all-sorts ” ?— Delph 
and bottles, tea-pots and iron bolts. 

8732. A lot of crockery was thrown? — Yes. 

8733. That was when you came to the build- 
ings?— Yes, sir. 

8734. Was that coming from one of the bal- 
conies or from both.? — From both. 

8735. South and north? — Yes. 

8736. You had- driven the crowd up the street 
at that time ? — rYes ; up along the buildings. 

8737. There were rioters on the square, as well 
as one the balconies .? — Yes. 

8738. Were the rioters on the square and those 
(in the balconies co-operating ?, — Yes. 

8739. And the crowd that you drove- up , Cor- 
poration Street, did they return? — Yes. 

8740. Had you entered the square then? — Yes. 

8741. Now, that crowd that returned to the 
street, what did they do to you when you went 
into the square? — They, were pegging at us from 
the square and from outside. 

8742. So you were being assailed from the 
street, the square, and the balconies? — Yes. 

8743. They were all throwing missiles at the 
police ? — Yes. 

8744. I believe some arrests were made in. Cor- 
poration Street ?-^— There were. 

8745. And all that was left then was 132 C, 
yourself, and Constables Dunne, Shanahan, and 
the sergeant? — Yes. 

8746. Were you yourself struck? — I was. 

8747. Where were you struck?— From the 
buildings, with the crank of a bicycle on the right 
shoulder. 

8748. Had you entered the square 'then? — No ; 
it was before I entered it.- 

8749. You were hit in the street by a missile 
thrown from the balcony? — Yes. 

8750. What was the missile you were hit with ? 
— The crank of a bicycle. 

8751. Hit on the back of the . shoulder ? 

8752. When you entered the building, did you 
notice stones being thrown from any of the houses ? 
—I did. 

8753. What did you see? — I saw stones and a 
bottle thrown. 

8754. And thrown by whom? — By a man 
named Kelly. 

8755. The father or son? — The son. 


8756. Was he standing on the hall-way of the 

house 63a?— Yes; he was, standing on the foot- 
way- , , ... ••• - - 

8757. Did you identify ium as throwing a stone 
or bottle ?— Yes ; a bottle. . 

87.58. At whom ?— At the .police. 

8759. 132 C and O’Connor and yourself ?— Yes., 

8760. When he threw that, did you see the old 
man throw anything? — Yes... 

8761. What did. you see him throw? — A stone. 

8762. At the police? — Yes. 

8763. Was he alongside the son on the. footway? 
— Yes; outside the door. 

8764. Now, did you and 132 C go to effect the 
arrest. of these, two men ? — We did. 

8765. Were there other people with them on 
the footway outside this room? — Yes. 

8766. When they threw the stone and the 
bottle did they rush into the room? — -They did. 

8767. Did they -close, the door? — They did. 

8 ?68. Did you ask for admittance? — Yes 

8769. Did they admit yo,u ?— rNo. 

8770. Was the door locked or closed? — It was 
closed. 

8771. Did you push- in the door l . — We shoved- 
in the door.. 

8772. When it was, closed, was it closed by a 
lock or a latch? — A .latch, I think. 

8773. You pushed in the door and got in ?-^- 

Yes. ; ' 

8714. And you identified the two men as-' the 
people you had seen throwing the stone and the 
bottle at the police? — Yes. 

8774a. When you charged, old Kelly with hav- 
ing thrown this missile at the police, what did he 
do to you ? — Made a blow of a hammer at me 
when I went in. 

8775. At what part ? — The . helmet saved me. 
He cut the chin-strap and the helmet- on my head 
and my jaw. 

8776. With the’ hammer ?— Yes. 

87.77. You had no doubt that the man who, did 
that was old Kelly? — No doubt at all. 

8778. Was the room that he and the son were 
- arrested in a front room or a back room ? — A 

front .room, 

8779. Did you see the old lady there, Mrs, 
Kelly? — I saw her sitting down in the room. 

8780. In the front room or in the back room ? 
— In the front room . There was some woman 
there, and I don’t know. was it Mrs. Kelly. 

8781. Had you any difficulty in effecting the 
arrest of the two Kellys? — There was a bit of a 
scuffle. They resisted, of course. 

8782. Did you break any of the articles of 
valuable furniture that have been mentioned ? — 
No; I broke nothing in the house. 

8783. Did you baton Mrs. Kelly? — Baton her? 

8784. Yes?— No. 

8785. And you succeeded in effecting the ar- 
rest of the two men after a scuffle in the room ? — 
Yes. 

8786. And you took them off under an escort to 
Store Street Station? — Yes. 

8787. Was that the only occasion you were in 
Corporation Place on that day? — That is all. 

8788. You did not take part in the subsequent 
riots in Gloucester Place on that day? — No. 

8789. You returned to Store Street, and went 
elsewhere ? — I was attended by the doctor in Store 
Street Station when I went in. 

8790. As a result of this blow from the ham- 
mer from old Kelly you had to be, attended by 
Dr. Pratt?— Yes. 

8791. He was at Store Street Station attending 
to the policemen that came in injured? — Yes. 

8792. He attended to you and dressed your 
wound for you ? — Yes. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

8793. Wlien you came up to Corporation Street 
I understand there had been some rioting or 
trouble there already before you got up ? — Yes. 

8794. And I think there were some other police 
in the vicinity when you came along? — Ten of us 
came with Sergeant Woulfe. 

8795. And no more?— No. 

8796. Were there any other police about the 
neighbourhood? — There might be. I didn’t see 
them . 

8797. Did you see the nolice that came from 

Amiens Street direction and raided the premises 
as mentioned by Sergeant Woulfe? 

8798. Mr. Powell , k.c. — T his is not fair. Ser- 
geant Woulfe did not say any police raided the 
premises. 

8799. Mr. Bice (to Witness ). — Did you see the 
police that Sergeant Woulfe mentioned that came 
from the Amiens Street end ? — No. 

8800. You didn’t know there were any there 
at all? — I know there were some at Armen* 
Street. 

8801. Do you know that any came from the 
Amiens Street end into the Buildings? — No. 

8802. You had got badly treated before you 
got into the square at all ? — Yes. 

8803. You were struck in the street with a 
bicycle crank? — -Yes. 

8804. On the back of the shoulder? — Yes. 

8805. Where were you looking when this was 
happening? — We were going down Corporation 
Street. 

8806. If this thing struck you in the back how 
could you see it? : — Have you an eye in the back of 
your head ? — No. 

8807. How did you know where the missile 
came from ? — I saw it coming. I was just wheel- 
ing around. 

8808. Which balcony did it come from? — The 
south side. 

8809. Was it the first, second or third balcony? 
— The top balcony. 

8810. The top one of all? — Yes. 

8811. And you saw that it came from this top 
balcony while you were wheeling around? — Yes. 

8812. You were not able to come out of the 
v/ay ? — No. 

8813. You saw it coming from this great height, 
and it struck you oh the back? — Yes. 

8814. Did you say you didn’t burst in the lock 
ol Kelly’s door? I don’t say you were not justi- 
fied in doing so if you wanted to arrest him under 
the circumstances you have described ? — I don’t 
believe it was locked, because he only slammed the 
door in our face. 

8815. If our witnesses say that the lock was 
burst in ? — I cannot deny it, of course. I cannot 
say whether it was locked or not. He hadn’t 
much time to lock it. He slammed the door 
against us. 

8816. You say there were other people on the 
footpath with the Kellys when they were operat- 
ing against the policel — Yes. 

8817. Where did these people go? — Into the 
house ; into the hall-way. 

8818. Into fahat hall-way did they go into ? — 
Into different hall-ways. 

8819. Then it Is your case that when you were 
advancing on them, the Kellys just went into 
their door and the other people ran to a hall-way 
further down? — They might have gone into that 
hall too. I don’t know. 

8820. Are you in a position to say that the 
other people went into that hall or not? — I am 
not. 

8821. I am just trying to test the accuracy of 
your observation. If it is suggested that this old 


man Kelly did not interfere in any way with the 
police until they had commenced to assault his 
wife, would' it be true.?-‘-No. 

8822. If it is suggested that the police unmerci- 
fully beat the woman, and that as a result it was 
afterwards necessary that she should swathed in 
bandages, would that be true? — No. 

8823. You said you saw the old woman sitting 
inside ? — Yes. 

8824. Did anything take place between the 
police and the woman? — No. 

8825. Did she remain seated quietly? — Yes. 

8826. She never stirred? — I was a bit stunned 
when I was struck. 

8827. After you got that blow it put you in a 
very good humour. You didn’t hit anyone after 
that ? — No. 

8828. You never hit anyone at all during the 
whole time? — No. 

8829. Who broke the windows of that house? — 
I don’t know. 

8830. You had a baton with you? — Yes. 

8831. You have not it here? — No. 

8832. You were the only three men sent to do 
anything in the way of making arrests by Ser- 
geant Woulfe? — Yes. 

8833. You only went into that particular place? 
— Yes. 

8834. You didn’t go up any of the staircases 
at all ? — No. 

8835. If any police were up on the stair- ways or 
the balconies they must have been belonging to 
another party ? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

8836. Mr. Atkinson . — The people you saw 
standing in the footway about Kelly’s hall went 
away ? — Yes. 

8837. You could not say where they went to? 
— No. 

8838. They could have gob up the staircase, and 
got protection in some other part of the buildings ? 
— Yes. 

8839. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you came to 
Kelly’s door, did you try to open it? — Yes. 

8840. Could you open it? — No. 

8841. What was to prevent you? — There must 
be some lock on it. 

8842. How many of you put your shoulders to 
it? — Myself. 

8843. Only yourself? — Yes. 

8844. Did you burst it? — I shoved it in. 

8845. When you got inside the room there were 
three people in it— the old lady, Mrs. Kelly, and 
the two men ? — Yes. 

8846. Where was she? — Sitting in the corner. 

8847. The two men? — When I went in old 
Kelly made a blow of the hammer at me. 

8848. In what room? — The front room. 

8849. Where was he when you went in? — When 
I burst in the door he made a blow of the hammer 
at me. 

8850. Did you grip him? — I went to arrest him 
when I went in, and he struck me. 

8851. What did the other two constables do? — 
They came in after. 

8852. Who arrested young Kelly? — 132 C. 

8853. Was there a scuffle? — A bit of a scuffle. 

8854. Did the second R.I.C. man help you? — 
Yes, with old Kelly. 

8855. So that there were six people in the 
room, five of whom were scuffling? — Yes. 

8856. Did Mrs. Kelly intervene to save her hus- 
band and son? — She was talking, but did not 
interfere. 

8857. Was there any furniture knocked down 
when you were scuffling? — I don’t believe there 
was. There might be a little on the left as you 
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go inside the door. There is a table, and some- 
thing might be knocked from it. 

8858. Did you drive old Kelly out first? — Yes. 

8859. After that, did you bring the young man ? 
132 C arrested the young man. 

8860. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W hat kind of furni- 
ture was there in the room ? — A little table — not 
much furniture in it. 

8861. Nothing in the centre of the room? — 
No. There was a small table beside the wall, and 
no other table. 


Re-cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

8862. Mr. Bice . — May I suggest, sir, that you 
ask had the police their batons drawn? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Ask the question yourself, 
Mr. Rice. 

Witness . — There were two of us had batons — 
O’Connor and I. 132 C had no baton. 

8863. You two had your batons drawn? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

8864. Had you your batons drawn when you 
burst into the room? — We had. 


Constable O’Connor, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


8865. Where have you been stationed, con- 
stable? — In Delgany. 

8866. Were you on special duty, attached to 
Store Street? — Yes. 

8867. Did you leave the station under Sergeant 
Woulfe? — Yes, on the Sunday afternoon. 

8868. When you got to Corporation Street, did 
you see the crowd of persons assembled there ? — 
Yes. 

8869 . How many people were in that crowd ? — 
About 200, I should say. 

8870. I believe, as a matter of fact, portion of 
that crowd had been in Talbot Street — Talbot 
Street had been in a riotous condition, ? — Yes. 

8871-2. And this was part of it? — Yes. 

8873. In Corporation Street, what did the 
crowd do? — They were boohing, cursing the police, 
and throwing stones and bottles. 

8874. Were these thrown by people from the 
balconies ? — Yes. 

8875. And before any of the crowd in Corpora- 
tion Street broke into Corporation Place were 
there people on the balconies? — I could not say 
rightly as to that, for I was not in view of the 
balcony then. 

8876. At the first view you got of the balconies 
were there people on them ? — Yes. 

8877. What were they doing? — They were 
throwing all sorts of crockery ware and other 
things, and some of the people throwing them 
were only partly dressed. 

8878. Were they men and women? — Yes. 

8879. So far as you could judge, did they 
appear to be people who had just come out of the 
rooms? — Yes ; I would say they were inmates. 

8880. As to the ammunition, did it appear to 
have been laid up specially ? — Yes, I would say so. 

8881. And these missiles were being thrown on 
the police in the street? — Yes, and into the 
square. 

^ 8882. After the police came into the square? — 

8883. Did the crowd that ran into the square 
run to the balconies ? — Yes, most of them ; they 
scattered in all directions. 

8884. The police were stoned ? — Yes. 

8885. And your position was a dangerous one? 
— Yes. 

8886. Were you struck yourself ? — Yes. 

8887. With what? — With a mineral-water 

bottle. 

8887a. Where ? — On the top of the head, and it 
partly smashed in my helmet. 

8888. Where did that come from ? — It was just 
after I entered inside Corporation Square. 

8889. Were the mountings of your helmet 
smashed? — Yes, and the back hook and the spike. 

8890. And if you got that blow on the side of 
your head, and had no protection, would it be a 
dangerous thing for you ? — I am sure my head 
would be smashed. (Witness produced his helmet.) 


8891. Did you see other members of the police 
struck ? — Yes. 

8892. Did you see these two Kellys? — Yes ; one 
of them was the man who fired the bottle at me. 

8893. Which of them was he?— That was the 
father. 

8894. And did you pursue him into his room? — 
Yes, I did. 

8895. Young and old Kelly went into the room ? 
— Yes, just a second before. 

8896. Did you only notice the one man that 
struck you with the bottle ? — Well, he was the man 
I was concerned with. There were several others. 

8897. You saw others get away? — Yes; some 
went up the Square. 

8898. To other halls ? — Yes. 

8899. There is a staircase that leads to the 
balconies ? — Yes. 

8900. You pursued Kelly and then got into 
their room ? — Yes. 

8901. Do you know whether they locked the 
door ? — Well, I would say not. It was like as if 
it was on the latch, and one or two of them were 
leaning or pushing against it. 

8902. Holding themselves against it? — Yes, 
against it from inside. 

8903. At any rate, you forced it in? — Yes. 

8904. When you forced it were the two Kellys 
inside? — Yes, they were. 

8905. Did the old Kelly do anything? — He 
shouted out, “ Come on you bloody so-and-so,” 
and he had a sort of hammer in his hand — one 
piece of iron — and Constable McGuinness was in 
before me, and he was struck with it, and cut in 
the jaw, and knocked down at the table. I got 
Kelly, and 132 brought out the son. 

8906. There was a scrimmage? — There was very 
little. 

8907. But there was a scrimmage? — Yes, but 
very little. 

8908. Did you see the old lady, Mrs. Kelly? — 
I noticed an old lady there, but I did not know 
who she was. 

8909. Did either of you, or did anyone hit this 
old lady? — No, no. I am not in the habit of 
hitting or using a baton on women. 

8910. At the time you left with your prisoner 
did you see any signs of cuts or bruises on that- 
worn an ? — Certainly not, and the prisoner we 
brought down had not a mark on him. 

8911. He had not a mark on him? — No, sir. 
There was no necessity. 

8912. Your prisoner was an old man? — About 
45. 

8913. Oh, then I apologise for calling him an 
old man ? — He was not at all troublesome, and he 
did not make very much resistance. 

8914. Was he batoned? — No, sir. 

8915. Did the other constable baton anyone? — 
The other had no baton. 

8916. There was no batoning there? — There 
was no necessity. 

2 F 
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8917. After you brought your man out to 
Corporation Place were you stoned ? — Yes. 

8918. And all the way to the station? — Yes, to 
Store Street. 

8919. And, in fact, the crowd was a very 
dangerous one all the way? — Very hostile. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

8920. You never laid a finger on anybody 
except to gently arrest them ? — Not on that 
occasion. 

8921. Not with these three people in that 
room ? — No. 

8922. At the minute you got into the room 
you put up your baton? — No, not then, but 
when we brought the prisoner out. 

8923. You said that one of the Kellys could 
not be batoned because the man who arrested 
him hadn’t a baton on. Don’t you think it 
would be convenient for the other meij who had 
batons to baton him ? — Yes. 

8924. That did not take place? — Not likely. 

8925. And you didn’t use your baton on any 
person in the place? — No. 

8926. Or on anything? — No. 

8927. Did any of you break a window in the 
place? — No. 

8928. Did any of you break any furniture, 
statues, glasses, or plates, or anything of that 
kind ? — No. 

8929. Were there any windows broken in the 
place before you went in?— I did not notice, 
because the time we were inside was very short. 

8930. Did you notice any windows broken 
after you came out? — No, we went in and came 
back direct out of it. 

8931. You did not smash anything? — No, I 
did not. 

8932. Did you notice that the glass in the 
other front room — did you notice any windows 
broken? — I did not observe any windows broken 
at all. 

8933. Do you know, as a matter of fact, that 
four panes in Kelly’s room, four panes in the 
front room opposite room 62, were broken? — I 
do not know anything at all about it. 

8934. Do you know, yourself, whether with 
your own baton you struck the rent office 
windows of the Corporation? — I did not. 

8935. If anybody comes up and says you did 
he will be saying what is false ? — That is right. 

8936. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is the rent office the 
caretaker’s place ? 


Mr. Bice. — Yes. The first hallway when you 
go in at the gate first; the first hallway has four 
rooms in it, and the first hall is devoted to the 
rent office: We have the rent office and two 

halls at the back. 

8937. Mr. Henry, k.c. — -A nd is the rent 
office the caretaker’s ? — There is onlv one care- 
taker in the whole place, but in every case there 
is a little hallway. 

8938. Is there only one stairway in the care- 
taker’s case? — Yes. 

8939. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W ere the Kellys 
detained at Store Street for the night? — Yes, sir; 
my man was. 

8940. That is the father? — Yes. 

8941. But the son was not? — I am not aware. 

8942. What I want to know is, did either of 
the Kellys complain of any injury when they were 
brought there? — No. The old man had no. cut 
whatever on him, and was not struck by a baton. 

8943. (To Police Constable 132 C). — Was young 
Kelly detained in Store Street for the night? — Yes, 
sir. 

8944. Mr. Powell, k.c. (to witness ). — About 
this rent office, you are supposed to have batoned 
when you came into the Square. You came in 
with Sergeant Woulfe and the others. Where did 
you go to? — We were going up the Square, and 
this man was out throwing stones. I saw him 
throwing one stone and I followed him up. 

8945. How long were you inside this Square 
before you got this blow yourself ? — I suppose the 
whole thing did not last more thaii five minutes 
altogether — about three minutes. 

8946. When did you get the blow? — I got one 
inside the gate. 

8947. And then you went for the man who gave 
you the blow ? — Yes, the man I saw throwing it. 

8948. Had you time to go back to the corner 
where the rent office was and smash the windows 
with a baton? — No. In fact, I don’t know where 
the rent office is yet. 

8949. Were any of the police smashing the 
windows there? — Not that I saw. 

8950. When the prisoners were brought to 
Store Street were they charged before the Station 
Sergeant? — Certainly. I charged him with having 
assaulted me, and Constable McGuinness charged 
the other. 

8951. Did he make any statement? — None what- 
ever, sir. 

8952. Is this the first time he charged you with 
having batoned him ? — Yes. 

8953. The first time to-day? — Yes. 


Constable Patrick Flanagan, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


8454. Were you a part of this party of Sergean 
Woulfe’s ?— Yes. 5 

8955. You agree with the description of th 
attack upon the police? — Yes. 

8956. When you came to the buildings was ai 
attack made from the buildings at the police ii 
the street ?- — Yes, sir. 

8957. Was that an attack from the people ii 
the square and on the balconies 1 — The people oi 
the balconies principally. 

8958. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Tell us what they did 
—They threw stones, bottles, and bricks down oi 
the police. 

8959. Mr. Atkinson . — The crowd that was ii 

the street you dispersed and broke them up ii 
different ways — they ran in different ways? Yes. 

8960 Did you see missiles being thrown fron 
the buildings ? — Yes. 

8%i. What kind of missiles ?— Stones an< 
bottles and halves of bricks. 


8962. Did you, yourself, enter the square? — No, 
I did not enter the square at all. 

8963. Did you effect the arrest in the street of 
the two men?— Yes. 

8964. Would you give us their names? — Myles 
Howell and William O’Meara. 

8965. They were part of the riotous crowd 
attacking the police in the street? — Yes. 

8966. Was your time so devoted to retaining 
their custody in the street that you could not 
enter the buildings ? — No ; I did not enter the 
buildings at all. 

8967. Were these men brought by you and some 
other constables to Store Street ?— Yes, I arrested 
Howell first, and Constable O’Rourke came and 
subsequently O'Mleara was brought in. 

8968. Those two men were charged and detained 
m custody, at. Store Street until the following day ? 
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8969. Were they brought before the magistrate 
and convicted? — Yes, and fined 40/-. 

8970. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where do they live? 
One lives at Mayor Street. 

8971. Mr. Atkinson. — Where did the other 
fellow come from ?— Brighton Avenue, somewhere 
in or about Ringsqnd, 

8972. They were convicted. Was that crowd 
in the street — Corporation Street — and the crowd 
that attacked you from the buildings a riotous 
and disorderly crowd? — They were. 

8973. Were the police in grave danger at that 
time? — They were. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

8974. Had you been there before that occasion 
at all, down in Corporation Street, on the Satur- 
day or Sunday? — I was there on the Saturday 
night. 

8975. Were there any Constabulary men with 
you on the Saturday night? — I think there were 
some. 

8976. Did you or any men rush in after a little 
while under the balcony? — No. We could not 
get further than the gate. 

8977. None of your party went inside the gate 
— the wicket gate — or near the Rent Office? — No. 

8978. None of the men you know anything 
about? — No. 

8979. Were there any Constabulary men with 
you on the Saturday night? — There were some, 
I think. 

8980. You did not see any of them, go into the 
square ? — No. 

8981. Were you there some time after twelve 
o’clock on Saturday night ? — No ; it was some time 
about eleven. 


8982. Were you there when Constable 203 C 
broke into one of the buildings on the other side 
of the street? — No. I did not know anything 
about it at all. 

8983. When you came down there was a crowd 
in Talbot Street ?• — Yes. 

8984. And you drove them on before you? — 
Yes. 

8985. Did they show any fight at all in Talbot 
Street? — They did. They threw stones at us the 
very minute they saw us coming out of Store 
Street. 

8986. Did they show any fight when you got 
into Corporation Street ? — They did occasionally 
throw a stone. 

8987. How long was it until you reached the 
Corporation Buildings? — I dare say about a 
minute. 

8988. So that they only stood for a very short 
time ? — They only stood while they were throwing 
a stone. 

8989. You had a stern fight in Corporation 
Street? — I had before that, and made an arrest. 

8990. Had you a tough fight before you got 
there? — Yes. 

8991. You saw the people on the balconies? — 
Yes. 

8992. Could they have got up while you were 
pursuing the crowd from Talbot Street?— I don’t 
think they could. 

8993. You arrested these men? — Howell struck 
me, and the other man was throwing stones. 

8994. Had they any pistols on them when you 
arrested them? — No. 

8995. These two men lived — one as far away as 
Ringsend and the other man from Mayor Street — 
at least a mile away ? — It is not a mile away from 
Corporation Street. It is only half a mile at best. 


Constable Brennan, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


8996. Was there serious rioting and stone- 
throwing at the police going on in Corporation 
Street? — Yes, sir, on Sunday evening, 31st of 
August. 

8997. Was there serious rioting? — Very serious 
indeed. 

8998. Were you or your party attacked with 
stones in Corporation Street? — Yes. 

8999. Did some of the crowd come down Foley 
Street and some of them up Corporation Street 
and some of them into Corporation Place ? — Yes, 
sir. 

9000. When first you got a view of Corporation 
Buildings, did you'notice anything about the bal- 
conies of the buildings?- — Yes; there were a num- 
ber of men, women and children on the balconies. 

9001. What were they doing? — The men and 
women were throwing missiles at the police as 
they went in. . One woman on the second balcony 
threw a kettle at me as I went inside the gate. 

9002. These other witnesses that were examined 
before you to-day, were they struck with kettles 
also ? — I could not say that. 

9003. Did you get a kettle anyway? — I was not 
struck with it, but it was thrown at me. 

9004. Now at that time— about that time— was 
there a crowd that had been dispersed up Corpora- 
tion Street who had begun to come back towards 
the gates of Corporation Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

9005. And were you and two others, or some 
others of the party, sent to disperse them ? — Yes. 
Three men and I went back, and put them back 
again towards Railway Street. 


9006. Did you afterwards accompany 132 O — 
the plain clothes man — and two R.I.C. men with 
the two prisoners? — Yes, to Store Street. 

9007. Did you accompany them to Store Street? 
Yes. 

9008; All the time you were on your way to 
Store Street were you attacked by the crowd? — 
Yes, and principally from the houses. 

9009. Do you mean that in addition to the bal- 
conies of the Corporation Buildings there were 
other houses? — Yes. 

9010. On the way down?: — Yes. 

9011. Had you taken part in the riots in Bel- 
fast and Derry on several occasions ? — On one 
occasion in Derry ; on several occasions in Belfast. 

9012. Tell me, were you engaged in the protec- 
tion of the citizens here in Dublin while the riot- 
ing was going on on the Saturday and Sunday, 
the 30th and 31st of August? — Yes. 

9013. Including the incidents that you have 
just told us about? — Yes. 

9014. And was a feature of the riots in Dublin 
on the Saturday that came under your notice this 
attack on the police from houses? — Yes. 

9015. Did you notice that in connection with 
these riots ? — Yes, sir. 

9016. Was that, from your experience of riots, 
a class of attack very hard to cope with? — Yes. 
It was very dangerous to the police. 

9017. Very difficillt to cope with? — Very diffi- 
cult indeed. 

9018. And, contrasting the riots in Belfast with 
these riots in Dublin on this occasion, what is 

2 F 2 
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your experience ? — They were as bad as ever I 
experienced, except that there were no revolver 
shots, which you might hear down there occa- 
sionally. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

9019. What was the last thing you said — I did 
not quite catch it? — That there were no revolver 
shots fired here. 

9020. But there was a kettle thrown? — Yes. 

9021. You did not see any kettles in Belfast? 
— Oh, yes, but they were not thrown at the police. 

9022. Where was this woman? — Standing on 
the second balcony on the north side. She was 
six or seven yards in from the corner of the 
balcony. 

9023. What size of kettle was it? — Not a large 
one. 

9024. Would it hold two pints? — Yes. 

9025. Was it made of tin? — Yes, it was a light 
article. 

9026. That would not hurt a policeman? — I 
tried all the same to get out of the range of it. 

9027. Was there anything in it? — I could not 
say. 

9027a. Don’t you think it would be very diffi- 
cult to throw an article of the kind effectively ? — 
I was underneath, and she threw it down on me. 

9028. When you were coming down first you 
had to fight your way down? — We were ordered 


to disperse the crowd by Sergeant Woulfe, and 
we drew our batons and dispersed the crowd. 

9029. When you first went into Talbot Street 
you had to disperse the crowd ? — We dispersed 
them in front of us. Some of them went into 
Foley Street and some of them into the buildings 
by the gates. 

9030. It was after that you saw the balconies 
first? — Yes. 

9031. Were you in the front of the party or in 
the rere? — Three or four from the front. 

9032. Would it be true to say there was no 
trouble in Corporation Street until the police 
came? — I do not know what happened until we 
came there. I do not know what was going on, 
but when we arrived we were attacked by a crowd 
of 250 persons with bricks, stones and bottles, and 
everything they could throw at us. 

9033. When you arrived you found nothing at 
all wrong ? — The street was full of people, and we 
were fired at with bottles and bricks. 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9034. I suppose there was nothing for the crowd 
to operate on until the police arrived — it appeared 
that the crowd were waiting for you? — They 
attacked us on the minute. 

9035. Of course, they were not attacking each 
other? — No; they were attacking all the one 
party. 

9036. They worked well together? — Yes. 


Constable Power, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


9037. You were one of Sergeant Woulfc’s 
party ? — Yes. 

9038. And you took part in this fight in Cor- 
poration Street ? — Y es . 

9039. When you came up to the Buildings did 
you see a crowd of people inside the square and 
.on the balconies of the Buildings? — Yes. 

9040. Did they attack the police? — They at- 
tacked the police immediately with stones, bricks, 
full bottles and broken bottles, and delph. 

9041. Did you see there a man called John 
Byrne ? — Yes. 

9042. Did you try yourself to enter the square 
of the Buildings? — Yes. 

9043. As you were about to do that were vou 
struck ? — Yes. 

9044. With what? — By a stone. 

9045. By who? — By Byrne. 

9046. Was he in the square? — He was in ube 
square at the time. 

9047. What part of the square? — About fifteen 
yards in the square. 

9048. On the carriage way? — Yes. 

9049. And you were struck while you were 
about to enter the gates by a man standing in the 
carriage way of the square ? — Yes. 

9050. And hit with a stone? — Yes. 

9051. Did you endeavour to arrest that man? 
— Yes. 

9052. Did he bolt?— Yes. 

9053. Where did he bolt to? — I entered on the 
right through the wicket and he went out by the 
other gate. 

9054. Where did he go to then? — He rushed 
right across to Mabbot Street. 

9055. Into where? — Then he was pursued by 
Constable Dwyer, R.I.C., who identified him. 
Constable Dwyer arrested him in an open hall- 
way, and I went to his assistance. 


9056. Was that a dark hall? — No; it was in 
the evening between four and five o’clock. 

9057. W T hen you were bringing him out did 
the crowd return? — Yes. 

9058. How did they greet you? — About fifty 
of the rioters had collected outside the door, and 
as we brought the prisoner out a brick was 
thrown. I had just time to throw back my 
head to escape the brick, and the brick hit the 
prisoner on the back of the head. 

9059. Did you succeed in effecting the arrest 
of Byrne ? — Yes. We brought him to the sta- 
tion, and he was charged by Constable Dwyer, 
who searched him and found three stones in his 
possession. 

9060. Was he charged and convicted? — Yes. 

9061. And got fourteen days with hard 
labour? — Yes. 

9062. With regard to these people on the bal- 

conies, did they appear to be really residents 
there ? — Evidently. Some of them were partly 

dressed and seemed as if they were living there. 

9063. Was the crowd a very dangerous crowd? 
— They were a murderous crowd. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

9064. I think you regarded them as such when 
you went in? — I think I was right. 

9065. You are still of that opinion — that they 
were a murderous crowd ? — Yes, and if they were 
able to take your life they would have done so. 

9066. I suppose that did not dispose you to be 
any more gentle than you otherwise would? — T 
suppose I could not do very much with them. 

9067. Were you in a state of excitement? — No 

9068. You were as cool as you are now? — Ye-. 

9069. Did you endeavour to baton the care- 
taker ? — No. 
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9070. Would you put on your helmet for a 
moment and put down the chin-strap. (Witness 
did so.) Did you put in your baton through the 
window and try to strike the caretaker? — I did 
not. 

9071. The night before were you amongst the 
police on duty in Corporation Street? — -Yes. 

9072. Did you enter the premises known as the 
square? — No, sir, we could not effect an entrance. 
At one time we tried to effect an entrance but 
we were beaten back. 

9073. If it was asserted that you on the Satur 
day night whirled your baton, shrieked and 
rushed in, would that be true? — It is false. 

9074. And that several other policemen rushed 
in, too ? — That is false. 

9075. If it is alleged that as the police were 
coming out they broke a dozen panes of glass, 
including two in the caretaker’s office, would that 


be true ? — While I was there I saw no glass being 
broken and saw none broken. 

Re-examined by Mr. A tkinson. 

9076. You, yourself, had only barely got 
through the wicket gate? — We had only just got 
through the wicket gate. 

9077. Were you ever in the Rent Office? — I 
was never in the Rent Office, and don’t know 
even now where it is. 

9078. Is there any truth in the suggestion that 
you broke the Rent Office windows? — It is not 
true. 

9079. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where did the man 
Byrne come from ? — -I think he wives his address 
as Corporation Street. 

Mr. Atkinson . — Perhaps you could- find out by 
to-morrow morning. 


The Commission then adjourned un til to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 


NINTH PUBLIC SITTING.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 15th, 1914. 

AT 11 A.M. 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners. — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Constable Michael O’Dwyer, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


9080. Constable Dwyer, were you one of Ser- 
geant Woulfe’s party at Corporation Street, or in 
that vicinity, on Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. 

9081. Was there a large crowd at the junction 
of Talbot Street and Corporation Street? — Yes; 
they were all shouting, boohing, jeering at the 
police, and when we got within range they pegged 
stones and bottles at us. 

9082. And did you charge that crowd with 
batons up Corporation Street? — Yes, and some 
of them turned into Foley Street; more of them 
went into Corporation Place ; and some went up 
towards the Diamond. 

9083. When you got as far as Corporation 
Place did you notice anything peculiar about the 
balconies ? — I noticed them crowded with people 
— men, women, and children. 

9084. And did they do anything to you? — Yes; 
they were shouting and jeering the police coming 
near the gate. They started throwing stones and 
delph — all sorts of delph. 

9085. They threw stones at you? — Yes, sir, and 
delph ; some jugs and cups. 

9086. Was there a considerable noise of crockery 
breaking in the street, actually? — There was; a 
great noise of crockery breaking on the street. 
They were being thrown down. 

9087. Were these thrown by some people on the 
top of the balconies? — Yes, from the 3rd and 4th 
balconies — particularly those two balconies. 

9088. Was there a crowd of persons on those 
balconies? — I would say there was a crowd of 
about 200 altogether, on the four balconies. 

9089. From the time these people that were 
dispersed up Corporation Street — from the time 
that some of them ran up Corporation Place — 
would there be time for any of the crowd to get up 
to the top of the balcony ? — No ; they could not 


have time to get up. We would be immediately 
on them. They were only about at the gate. 
I saw them on the square. 

9090. While they were getting in the gate you 
had a view ‘of the balconies ? — Yes ; ten yards be- 
fore we reached the gate. 

9091. At the time you first saw the balconies, 
before the crowd got into Corporation Place, 
was there a number of persons on the balconies ? — 
Yes, a big number. 

9092. Now, did you see the condition of the 
streets afterwards ? — Yes ; the streets were scat- 
tered all over with broken delph, and what ap- 
peared to be legs of chairs, and pieces of furni- 
ture. 

9093. Now, did you see a . man called John 
Byrne pursued up Corporation Street? — Yes, he 
threw a stone at Constable Power. I ran after 
him and followed him up Corporation Street. 
He ran into a hallway, where I arrested him. 
Constable Power came after us immediately. There 
was a crowd of 100 coming from Gloucester Dia- 
mond — 

9094. That is towards where some of the crowd 
went? — Yes: the prisoner was on the street at 
this time. They attacked us with stones, and a 
stone was thrown at Constable Power. It hit 
the prisoner on the back of his head, making a 
large cut. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ignatius Rice, Solicitor. 

9095. Where did you first get into conflict with 
any riotous crowd after leaving Store Street? — I 
was out previous to that day ; the day before that 
at the riots. 

9096. I mean that day; when did your party 
come into conflict with any crowd after leaving 
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Store Street? — At Corporation Street; the junc- 
tion street of Corporation Street and Talbot 
Street. 

9097. Then you did not get attacked by the 
people in Talbot Street before you came to Cor- 
poration Street? — Not until we came to the junc- 
tion of the two streets. They were waiting for 
us in Corporation Street. 

9098. You had not to fight your way up Talbot 
Street, up Corporation Street ?• — No ; we never 
got near them; they ran before us. 

9099. How many people were in Corporation 
Street when you arrived? — About 200. 

9100. How many on the balconies ? — There was 
very near that number on the balconies, too. 

9101. How many would that be altogether ?— 
That would be 400. 

9102. Did you hear Sergeant- Woulfe ex- 
amined ?— Yes. 

9103. Did you hear him say this — Question 
7971 — “Mr. Powell — Very well; will you tell 
what happened ? — We went along the street; there 
was a crowd there of about 200 ; some in Corpora- 
tion Street, some in Corporation Place, and some 
on the galleries or balconies of the Buildings.” 
Now, did you see that Sergeant Woulfe puts the 
whole crowd, on the balconies and the streets, all 
at 200? — That was the. number on the street any 
way. They scattered into Foley Street. The 
bigger portion of them went ur> Foley Street, 
some ran up Corporation Street, Corporation 
Place, and more continued up Gloucester Dia- 
mond. 

9104. Now, do you adhere to your statement 
that there were 200 people on the balconies and 
200 people in the streets ? — Yes ; they were two 
different crowds. 

9105. Do you consider that an answer to my 
question? — Yes; I adhere to my statement that 
there were about 200 in the street. 

9106. Were there two crowds of 200 people? — 
Yes; the crowd was on the balconies before we 
reached the place. 

9107. So that there were 200 on the balconies 
before you got there and 200 on the street? — 
Yes ; about that. 

9108. About 400 altogether? — That is my esti- 
mate of the crowds. 

9109. Now, you said that a large number of 
people scattered and fled as you came up Cor- 
poration Street? — Yes. 

9110. Some went into Corporation Buildings? 
— Yes. 

9111. Where did those people go to; did they 
remain on the Square? — No; they ran out the 
other end towards Amiens Street. 

9112. Would you say whether any of them went 
up the stairways? — Yes ; there must be a very 
small number of them. 

9113. And you say there was no time between 
the time you left Store Street, and were fighting 
in Talbot Street with the people there, for any 
considerable number of people to make their 
escape through Corporation Street and right up 
the stairways, up to the balconies? — No; I ran 
after them as quickly as I could. I had a view 
of the balconies before I came to them at all — 
when I was within 10 or 20 yards of them. 

9114. When you went as quickly as you could 
does that mean that they ran away quickly?— 
Yes ; they did go quickly. 

9115. They ran the minute you got to the cor- 
ner of Corporation Street? — They had stopped 
at the junction of the streets. When they saw 
us draw the batons they ran. 

9116. They all ran? — Yes. 

9117. They, dispersed in all directions? — Yes; 
the bigger crowd went up Foley Street. 


9118. And where did the missiles come from 
that you were assailed with in Corporation Street 
when the crowd ran away — where did they come 
from? — You mean the crowd before we charged 
them ? 

9119. I thought they ran way before you 
charged them? — We did not charge them until 
they attacked us, when they came within a 
respectful distance of us, and began to throw 
stones at us, we charged them. 

9120. Your evidence is that there was a crowd 
waiting for you at Corporation Street corner; 
that they took time and fired a volley at you ? — 
Yes. 

9121. And did they take time and fire a second 
volley?- — No; when they saw the batons drawn 
they cleared. 

9122. There was only one charge? — Yes. 

9123. Did you clear them; you chased them 
until you got to the gates of Corporation Place?— 
Yes. 

9124. I think this is your evidence, that then, 
even that time, you were assailed with a shower 
of missiles of every kind? — Yes ; from the bal- 
conies. 

9125. Were there none from the street at that 
time? — None. 

9126. Are you quite certain? — I, am certain; 
they were too far up. 

9127. Then you were not at any time attacked 
— for some time at any rate — from the streets ; but 
from the balconies ? — Except when I was coming 
back with a prisoner. 

9128. I mean just at the initial stage? — No, no, 
at the same time. 

9129. And, I think, you went in then, with 
another man, into Corporation Place ? — No ; I did 
not go in at all. I did not go inside the gate 
at all. 

9130. Had you been there the night before? — 
No, sir. 

9131. Were you there the day before? — No; 
but I passed down by that place previously. 

9132. So that you had no experience of rioting 
in Corporation Street, or Corporation Place be- 
fore the time you went there on the Sunday after- 
noon? — Yes, in Railway Street. 

9133. Where is Railway Street exactly? — On 
the right of Corporation Street. It runs right 
and left of Corporation Street — up near the Dia- 
mond. 

9134. That is parallel to Talbot Street, I sup- 
pose?^ — Yes, parallel to Talbot Street. 

9135. And you had no other expexdence in Cor- 
poration Street except this particular incident ?— 
That is all. 

9136. How many of you were there? — Ten only 
in Corporation Buildings. 

9137. Was that where you were directed to go, 
coming out from Store Street Station? — Yes. 

9138. And were there other parties sent out in 
other directions at the same time? — No; I was 
after leaving prisoners in, because we were at- 
tacked coming down with the prisoners from Cor- 
poration Buildings. 

9139. Were you one of the men who brought 
down prisoners? — Yes; I brought down a prisoner 
about 3.30 or 20 to 4. 

9140. What happened you then? — We were at- 
tacked from Corporation Buildings with all sorts 
of missiles. 

9141. Were you attacked with tongues? — With 
what ? 

9142. With tongues ? — We were. 

9143. Were you one of the party, who walked 
down about halDpast three ? — Yes, with prisoners.. 

9144. How many prisoners? — Five. 

9145. Five men? — Yes, all men. 
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9146. Were they bleeding profusely by having 
been struck on the head ? — One was bleeding. 

9147. Did the women cry out in abusive tones 
to you and tell you not to kill the men? — They 
threw missiles at us. 

9148. Did they cry out to you and tell you not 
t„ hill the men ; answer my question ? — They did ; 
they threw bottles at us. 

9149. Did you, or any of your party, baton the 
crowd, and shout: “ By Jesus, we will come back 
again ” ? — No ; it gave us enough to do to escort 
our prisoners away safely. 

9150. And is that your evidence now ? — Yes. 

9151. Plow many of you were there? — Ten. 

9152. At the time you were bringing down your 
prisoners ? — Yes. 

9153. You were a body of ten men bringing 
down the prisoners ?— Yes ; two men to each pri- 
soner. 

9154. Did any of the ten men throw up stones 
at Corporation Buildings ?— No, they did not. 

9155. You did not see anything after the arrest 

of the prisoners inside Corporation Square ? — No ; 
I did not go near the square at all ; I followed my 
prisoner up towards 

9156. Was he one of the Kellys? — No; a man 
named Byrne. 

9157. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Wait for a moment, 
please. Where were the persons arrested; were 
they brought past Corporation Buildings at about 
half-past three or so? — Gloucester Place. 

9158. Were you up there when they were 
arrested? — Yes; I arrested one of them. 

9159. And who was in charge of the party of 
police when you made those arrests? — Sergeant 
Haugh, sir. 

9160. Was there a riot going on? — There was 
a great riot - going on in Railway Street and 
Gloucester Place. 

9161. On this very day?— On the same day. 

9162. And was this the usual way — along Cor- 


poration Street — was that the usual way to bring 
prisoners from that locality up to Store Street 
Station? — Oh, yes; the nearest way. 

9163. And the usual way? — And the usual 

way, too, sir 

9164. Now, wait a moment; and how many 
prisoners were they that you were escorting at 3 
o’clock that day? — Five, sir. 

9165. And were all these subsequently tried? 
— ^Yes, sir; and convicted. 

9166. And all convicted? — Yes, sir; all con- 
victed. 

9167. Very well; convicted for riot about 
Gloucester Diamond and that locality? — Yes. 

9168. At 3 o’clock?— At 3 o’clock. 

9169. And as you were passin- at that hour, 
past Corporation Buildings, do you tell the Court 
that there was a number of persons on the bal- 
cony? — Yes. 

9170. At that hour? — Yes; especially at the 
northern one — next the street. 

9171. The balconies, as I understand, there, 
run near the street? — Very near the street. 

9172. And the missiles thrQwn from the bal- 
conies, could they reach the street? — Yes ; quite 
easily. 

9173. And as you and your prisoners were 
passing along there, did the crowd do anything 
to yo,u? — Yes ; they pegged down bottles, and 
delph, and stones at us. 

9174. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You said you did not 
enter those buildings, Corporation Buildings, at 
all? — No, sir. 

9175. How many men were with you escort- 
ing Byrne to the Police Station? — Myself and 
Constable Power. The other prisoners came im- 
mediately after us with the other police. 

9176. I know; but you and Constable Power 

were the escort with Byrne ? — Yes, sir, we 

brought in Byrne. 


Constable O’Rourke, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


9177. Now, Constable, you are the last re- 
maining one of Sergeant Woulfe’s party; you 
were one of Sergeant Woulfe’s party on that 
Sunday afternoon? — Yes. 

8178. And were you in Corporation Street that 
afternoon? — Yes, sir. 

9179. With Sergeant Woulfe’s party?— Yes, 
sir. 

9180. Did you see this riot going on at the cor- 
ner of Talbot Street and Corporation Street?— 

I did. 

9181. When the police approached the crowd 
what did the crowd do ?— They commenced to 
throw stones, bottles, and bricks at us. 

9182. And was it necessary for your safety to 
disperse that crowd? — Yes. 

9183. And they were, accordingly, dispersed? 
—Yes. 

9184. And, as I understand, it is a common 
case, some went into Foley Street, others into 
Corporation Street? — They went in all' directions. 

8185. And some of them went into Corpora- 
tion Place? — Yes. 

9186. And as you and the other police, speak 
for yourself, as you came near the crowd in Cor- 
poration Place, did you notice anything about 
the balcony? — Yes; there was a crowd on. the 
balcony. 

9187. And what did they do when the police 


approached ?— They threw stones, and bricks, and 
delph at the police. 

9188. Are you able to tell the Court, from the 
time that elapsed, the time you dispersed the 
crowd going up to the gate, could the persons on 
the street have got to the balcony where you saw 
them?— Not at that time; we got up to them. 

9189. So that there must have been a consider- 
able crowd on the balcony before you got up to 
the gate? — Oh, certainly. 

9190. Now, there were but 11 of you, Sergeant 
Woulfe and 10 men? — Yes. 

9191. What would be your estimate of the 

crowd, originally, in Talbot Street and Corpora- 
tion Street ?— Roughly speaking, about 200 or 
300. . . , 

9192. Of course, it is very hard to estimate 
actually? — You can’t very well do it. 

9193. But there was a considerable crowd on 
the balcony? — There was. 

9194. Now, did you yourself enter — did you 
go into Sackville Place at all— or, rather, Cor- 
poration Buildings at all?— No. I was right out- 
side the gate. 

9195. What man did you arrest? — A man 
named Howell, sir; William Howell. 

9196. And was he tried afterwards? — He was, 
and convicted. 

9197. And had you trouble in getting him to 
Store Street?— Oh, I had, of course, sir. He 
resisted arrest, and Constable 172 and myself 
brought him down to Store Street. 
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919S. He resisted arrest? — He did. 

9199. As you were bringing him down, did the 
crowd do anything? — Oh, y<»3, sir. We got a hot 
reception. 

9200. Did you get a hot reception from the 
crowd? — Yes; they pelted bottles and bricks and 
everything they could from the windows and the 
street. 

9201. I am not asking you about the earlier 
periods of the day — I am confining it to this 
period from the time you got up from Talbot 
Street and Corporation Place, from that on until 
you got your prisoner back to Store Street, was 
the condition of things very bad in that locality ? 
— Extremely bad . 


Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 


9202. I suppose it was pretty bad from the time 
when you got into Talbot Street, and they knew 
you were coming? — Yes. 

9203. And it continued bad the whole time? — 
Yes. 

* 9204. So that it .would be a correct description 
of what was taking place to say that the police 
were practically fighting for their lives the whole 
time? — We were. 


9205. From the time you got to Corporation 
Street until you got away with your prisoner? — 
Yes. 

9206 . There was continuous fighting going on ? 
— Continuous rioting. 

920^ Continuous attacking of the police going 


9208. And it continued even when you got away 
from Corporation Place down Corporation Street ? 
—I can’t account for what happened after I had 
left. 

9209. You said to Mr. Powell that from the 
time you got to Corporation Place until you got 
away with the prisoners there was a continuous 
attack upon you? — Certainly. 

9210. Do you want to modify that now? No. 

9211. Those people attacked you as you were 
going down Corporation Street into Talbot Street » 
— Yes. 

9212. That is a considerable distance from Cor- 

poration Buildings?— Not very far. We were 
attacked from the windows of the houses going 
up to Store Street. g g 

9213. Were you not attacked by the people in 

the street going away from Corporation Buildings ? 
T there were practically no people in the 
street. 1 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

9214. No people in the street?— No, sir. 

Examined by Mr. Rice. 

9215. Did not the people pursue you and keep 


firing from behind? — They were riot firing from 
behind ; it was the people at the lower end. There 
are very few houses in Corporation Street at all • 
but we were attacked. 

9216. Are there houses in the corner of Talbot 
Street from which you were pelted? — Oh yes 
there are houses on the right-hand side as you 
know. 

9217. Were you there the night before?— 
Yes. 

9218. Did you see houses entered by the 
police opposite — going to Corporation Buildings? 
— No; not the night before. 

9219. You say the people were waiting at the 
corner of Corporation Street for you. Could 
they see you, from some distance, approaching 
up the street? — Oh, certainly they could. 

9220. And, I presume, if they knew you 
were coming it would be possible for any people, 
forming part (of the crowd, to go to the 
balconies before you came up at all? — They 
could do that. 

9221. Did you go to the Corporation Build- 
ings at all ? — No. 

9222. You did not enter any of the rooms? 

No. 

9223. Is there a number of houses in Cor- 
poration Street from which you allege the police 
were attacked, other than the Corporation 
houses ? — Oh, certainly. 

9224. There are various lodginghouses further 
down the street towards Gloucester Street?— 
Yes. 

9225. And were you attacked out of those 
houses? — Yes; there were missiles thrown at us. 

9226. And yiou were attacked out of the 
lodging-houses in the vicinity of the Corporation 
houses in that street? — Yes. 

9227. By the way, you said Howell was con- 
victed, the man you arrested ? — Yes 

9228. Could you tell me any man arrested by 
the police during the riots who was not con- 
victed ? — I could not tell you that. 

9229. Do you remember any cases? — There 

were 100 riot cases 

9230. Did you hear of any case in which the 
prisoner was not convicted ? — I believe there 
were some cases. 

9231. Did you hear of any men arrested by 
the police who were not convicted? — I did not 
hear of any. 

Examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9232. I suppose), as far as you know, any 
persons who were arrested were caught red- 
handed throwing stones and things at the 
police? — Yes; caught in the act. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That closes Sergeant 

Woulfe’s party in reference to Corporation 
Buildings. 


Sergeant Haugh. 

Mr. Powell, k.c— In reference to this part of 
.® case I wish to mention two matters. These 
witnesses— that is Sergeant Haugh and the men 
with him on this Sunday afternoon and evening- 
are witnesses not only of the occurrences in Cor- 
poration Buildings, which my friend, Mr Rice 
is interested in, but they are also witnesses of 
nots that took place in the neighbouring 
localities upon that same afternoon ; and what I 
propose to do, after having spoken the matter over 
with Mr Rice is this: any witnesses I produce 
now will be witnesses who will deal with Corpora- 


D.M.P., called. 

tion Buildings, and, in addition to that, they will 
give evidence in regard to the other rioting. That 
is Mr. Rice’s wish. 

Mr. Rice . — That is what I wish. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Very well. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That does not exhaust the 
witnesses of the other riots — the evidence of other 
witnesses will be given. The one other matter I 
wish to mention is this : arising out of the opera- 
tions of Sergeant Haugh and the constables — the 
police — with him, in reference to the entering by 
them two houses, not in Corporation Buildings, 
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but in other parts of the city the same evening 
in that locality, and during the progress of the 
rioting, charges are pending against Sergeant 
liaugh and some of his men. There are charges 
pending before the Recorder, and when it 
comes to the point of giving evidence of the enter- 
ing into these houses, which is the subject matter 
of the indictment against these men, I don’t pro- 
pose to give any evidence in reference to what 
occurred in these houses, because I have come to 
the conclusion — and I hope it will meet with your 
approval — that, as these charges are still pending 


before the Recorder, it would not be a proper 
course for me in any way before this tribunal 
to deal with the matter, as it is sub juclice. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — These are not Corporation 
Buildings, those houses you refer to? 

Mf. Powell, k.c. — No. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We will not interfere with 
anything that is for a jury. We will not try 
anything in connection with, that matter. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — And I will avoid asking any 
question on the subject matter of the indictment. 


Witness examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


9233. Sergeant Haugh, you are a sergeant of 
the C Division. Were you on reserve duty at 
Store Street Station on this Sunday, the 31st of 
August last? — I was, sir. 

9234. About, between 4 and 5, I think, or some 
such hour, did Constable Ward (59 C) make a 
complaint to you that he had been attacked on the 
way from Fitzgibbon Street Station to Store Street 
Ctation ? — He did, sir. 

9235. Had lie a letter to the Superintendent's 
Office? — Yes; from Fitzgibbon Street to Store 
Street Station. 

9236. From the Fitzgibbon Street police to the 
Store Street Superintendent? — Yes, sir. 

9237. In consequence of what he told you, did 
you inform the station sergeant — Sergeant Win- 
ters? — Yes. 

9238. And did he direct you to accompany Con- 
stable Ward with a sufficient number of constables 
past the place he alleged he had been attacked ? — 
He did, sir. 

9239. Constable Ward had, of course, to go 
back to Fitzgibbon Street Station? — Yes. 

9240. Now, how many men had you starting 
back from Store Street to go in the direction of 
Fitzgibbon Street?— I had ten constables alto- 
gether, including Constable Ward, 59 C. 

9241. Yourself and nine constables protecting 
Constable Ward, and Constable Ward himself ; is 
that right now? — That is right, sir. 

9242. Now did you go along Corporation Street? 
— Yes, sir ; it was the most direct way to go. 

9243. Now, when you came along to Corpora- 
tion Buildings, on the North side, did anything 
happen to you ? — Yes, sir ; we were marching two 
deep in the centre of the carriage-way in Corpora- 
tion Street. There were about 200 people — men 
and women — on the balconies, on each balcony in 
Corporation Buildings on the North side. They 
threw bottles, stones and bricks at us, and they 
were falling so thickly that only for it was day- 
light, we would have been hit, because we could 
see them coming. I told the constables to take 
shelter, which they did. 

9244. Mr. Brown, k.c.— What o’clock was 
this? — About half -past 4, sir. 

9245. Mr. Powell, k.c.— Now, did you give any 
order then to clear the balcony ? — Yes ; I told the 
men to get up to the balconies as quickly as they 
could . Only for the protection of the balconies we 
would not have been able to do anything. Bottles 
were falling so fiercely around us and the stones, 
too, that we would have been struck several times 
were it not for the shelter of the balconies. 

9246. Did you yourself go up into any of the 
balconies? — Yes, with a number of men, I went 
up to the balconies. In fact we all went up in 
search of the rioters. 

9247. Tell us what happened ?— When we went 

up the balconies 


Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

9248. You went in by the Corporation Street 
gate? — The wicket gate of Corporation Street. It 
leads from Corporation Street into the Buildings. 

Examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9249. Now, sergeant just tell us what hap- 
pened ? — The men and myself went on as quickly 
as we could in search of the rioters. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

9250. On which side ? — The North side, sir. 

Examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9251. The left-hand side? — Yes. 

9252. I think that side projects nearest to Cor- 
poration Street? — Yes. 

9253. There is a space on the South side between 
the buildings and the street? — Yes. 

9254. The North side overhangs the street, so 
to speak? — They are just up to the street. 

9255. Tell us what happened? — We searched 
the hallways on the balconies. We could not 
find anyone in the hallways whin we got up to 
the first balcony. They could not have gone far 
from the time we left the street. I ordered the 
men to knock at the doors, and, if they did not 
get any answer, we were bound to force the doors 
open. We forced about ten or twelve doors, and 
during this time, while we were on the balconies, 
there were bottles and stones pelted at us from 
the opposite side — from the opposite balconies. 

9256. Then while you were going along the 
balconies on the North- side, were those things, 
those missiles, flung at you from the balconies on 
the South side? — They were, sir. 

9257. And were they thrown in great numbers? 
— Yes, in great numbers. They struck the windows 
on our side. Of course, the stones were directed at 
the police. 

9258. Did you see any of the police break any 
windows with batons? — No, sir. 

9259. 1 suppose the police had no stones or 
missiles with them? — No, sir. 

9260. Did you see any police break windows with 
their batons? — I did not. I would not have 
allowed them to do it. 

9261. You were there in search of people 
throw ing missiles at you ? — We were, sir. 

9262. You say that ten or twelve rooms, as far 
as you know, were entered ? — Yes. 

9263. And did you yourself go into some of 
these rooms ? — I did, sir. I went into the rooms. 

9264. And did you find any persons in the 
rooms? — There were women and children in the 
rooms. We could not find any men; they had 
locked themselves up in all parts of the houses; 
we could not find them. 

2 G 
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9265. You could not find them? — No, sir. 

9266. I believe you suspected afterwards that 
they had locked themselves into the lavatories? — 
Yes, sir. 

9267. - Anyhow, in the rooms you searched, 
there were no rioters? — No, sir. 

9268. You say there were, women and chil- 
dren. Did you yourself, or any constable in 
your presence commit any assault upon any 
women? — No, sir. I went into one room where 
there was a woman lying on a bed. She had 
a child with her. In order to search for a man 
we thought went into that room I ordered the 
woman to get up off the bed and she did. I then 
searched under the bed, but the man was not 
there. 

9269. Were you under the impression that 
there was a man in the room ? — Yes. 

9270. That he had taken refuge there? — Yes. 

9271. And when you asked the woman to 
rise off the bed while you were searching under 
it did you offer her any violence ? — No, no ; 
I did not, sir. 

9272. And, as far as you could see, did any 
of the men under your charge, in any way, 
■commit injury or assault upon anyone in these 
rooms? — They did not, sir. 

9273. Now, this street ; when you passed that 
■day, that Sunday, about 3 or 4 o’clock, was 
that the first time you had seen people throw- 
ing missiles from that place? — Yes. 

9274. That, was your first experience? — We 
were called to Buckingham Street and Amiens 
Street at 3 o’clock. About 35 constables and 3 
sergeants scouted the place. We were informed 
that the trams were attacked. After we went 
there, there was a crowd of 300 or 400 in Buck- 
ingham Street. They went up Buckingham 
Street, and scattered in different directions. I 
took 10 constables up Buckingham Street and 
Railway Street, and suppressed the rioters. 

9275. Wait now; we want to keep the way 
•clear for the Court. I am coming to that; but, 
I am asking you first especially about Corpora- 
tion Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

9276. The time you were escorting Constable 
Ward from Store Street to Fitzgibbon Street, was 
that your first experience that day of the Cor- 
poration Buildings ? — It was not, sir. 

9277. That is what I am asking you. Earlier 
in the day had you any experience? — I had, sir. 
Earlier in the day we arrested five prisoners in 
Gloucester Place, and when we were coming past 
Corporation Buildings to Store Street, there were 
bottles, stones and bricks pelted at us. 

9278. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was that the same 
-occasion that Constable Dwyer told us about? — 
It was, sir; he was one of my party of constables. 

9279. Mr. Powell, k.c. — At that time you were 
attacked from those very buildings? — We were, 
-sir. 

9280. Is Corporation Street a well-recognised 
way for the police to come from Buckingham 
Street and Gloucester Diamond and that locality 
to Store Street? — It is, sir; it is the shortest way, 
the most direct way, 'from Fitzgibbon Street 
Barrack. 

9281. When you were coming back a little later 
•on, you found the same crowd that was attacking 
you when you were escorting Constable Ward to 
Fitzgibbon Street ? — They were there again, sir — 
the same crowd on the balconies on the North 
side. 

9282. And was it, in your opinion, absolutely 
necessary to do spmething with the rioters on the 
balconies to prevent them from continuing to 
attack the police? — It was, sir; if we did not do 


that, we would have to run away, and we would 
not do that. 

9283. You had either to clear the place and 
arrest the rioters if possible, or else abandon that 
part of the city to the rioters? — Yes. 

9284. Now you have hero in Court all the men 
who were belonging to your force that day ? — 
Yes, sir. 

9285. And do you tell the Court that so far as 
you are concerned, or the men under you, from 
your own personal observation, no persons were 
assaulted and no damage was done? — There were 
no persons assaulted in my presence. 

9286. Am I right in saying that none of your 
men, nor you yourself, were able to arrest any of 
the rioters? — No, sir; we were not. They had 
escaped. They could go from one balcony to 
another up the stairs. We could not see them. 
The moment we reached one balcony they would 
have gone up to a second one. 

9287. Now, when you left Corporation Build- 
ings where did you go to? — We accompanied 
Constable Ward by Corporation Street, Glouces- 
ter Place; and when we reached Gloucester Dia- 
mond there was a crowd there of about 300 or 
400 people throwing stones at the police — as we 
reached them, when we got a distance of them. 

9288. Go on now and tell us what occurred ? — 
Some of them went along Gloucester Place ; more 
up through Upper Gloucester Street, and when 
we got to Gloucester Street they had gone into 
the hall-ways. Sergeant Young and his party 
of men were in Gardiner Street, and Sergeant 
Young beckoned me to go up along to the end of 
North Gloucester Place and we would meet. I 
then went along Gloucester Diamond and North 
Gloucester Place to Hamilton’s Row and Sum- 
merhill — Hamilton’s Lane it is. There was an- 
other crowd when we got to Summerhill of 
rioters, and when we got to the street they threw 
stones, bottles and bricks at us from the street 
and also from the houses. 

9289. On Summerhill? — Yes, sir. 

9290. Yes? — I joined Sergeant Young and his 
party of men at the junction of Great Britain 
Street, Gardiner Street and Summerhill, and there 
was a large crowd in Upper Gardiner Street and 
Middle Gardiner Street. They were pelting 
stones at us when we got within reach. We pur- 
sued them until we passed Mountjoy Square and 
there was a large crowd at Grenville Street and 
Gardiner Street. When we passed- by they 
re-formed again. Sergeant Young and I said it 
would be better to send for assistance. We would 
not be able to cope with the rioters who had 
gathered to the place. Sergeant Young went to 
Fitzgibbon Street Police Station and the Station 
Sergeant there telephoned for assistance, and six 
troopers came immediately after. 

9291. Tell me, before you leave that, were you 
in Cumberland Street with Sergeant Young? — I 
was, sir. It was after the troopers came to our 
assistance. 

9292. Go on then; I should not have inter- 

rupted you? — When the troopers came — they 
came to Upper Gardiner Street, and halted at 
Grenville Street — Sergeant Young took 3 of the 
troopers and I took three more. Sergeant 
Young went along Grenville Street, down the 
whole street, and I went along Middle Gardiner 
Street. We went to Corporation Street. We 
cleared the rioters in Parnell Street, Cumber- 
land Street; we made some arrests in Grenville 
Street. There was one man arrested in Grenville 
Street named Masters, and another man named 
Mathews, and there was a woman arrested w 
Cumberland Street for throwing stones- • 
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Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

9293. For throwing stones? — Yes, sir. 

Examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9294. Yes? — And there were three other men 
arrested in Parnell Street and Middle Gardiner 
Street. They were all convicted the next c'ay, 
the 1st September. 

9295. Where did you go to then? — Well, we 
conveyed the prisoners to Fitzgibbon Street, 
with the assistance of the troopers ; we were 
followed by a large crowd who were all the time 
throwing stones at us. 

9296. Were you protected by the troopers? — 
We were, sir; and when the prisoners were 
charged in Fitzgibbon Street — it would be about 
7 o’clock when the last man was charged. We 
then left. Sergeant Young got hit. 

9297. That is what I was going to ask you; 
did you see Sergeant Young knocked down? — 
I did not see him knocked down ; he told me 
he had been knocked down. 

9298. He will be examined. I believe he 
was, for 26 days, unable to do any duty? — He 
was, sir. He was unable to proceed to Store 
Street after that. I took charge of his 10 men. 
I had 20 men leaving Fitzgibbon Street — to 
bring them to Store Street. 

9299. Well, what happened? — As we were re- 
turning up North Gloucester Street we were 
again attacked at the Diamond. We were at- 
tacked with bottles, stones, bricks, thrown out 
from the windows in Gloucester Place ; also from 
the Diamond as we were returning to Store 
Street. One of the men with me. Constable 
Herbert — he is sick at present — got a blow of a 
bottle on the right or left leg — I am not sure 
which — and it cut his tfousers. 

9300. Now, sergeant, were you doing duty, 
coping with the riot, then, from about 3 o’clock 
nearly until 7 or 8 o’clock? — I was, sir. 

9301. And how long had you come back from 
your first duty until you returned with Constable 
Ward — how long were you in Store Street? — 
About half an hour. 

9302. And, with the exception of half an hour, 
you were all the afternoon, up to 7 or 8 o’clock at 
night, dealing with that- riot? — Yes, sir. 

9303. And did that riot extend through Cor- 
poration Street, Corporation Buildings, Gloucester 
Diamond, Cumberland Street, and Gardiner 
Street? — Yes; Gloucester Street and Summer Hill, 
and Middle Gardiner Street, Grenville Street, and 
Mount-joy Square, as far as Gardiner Street Roman 
Catholic Church. 

9304. And during all that time, and in all those 
places, was there a dangerous condition of rioting 
going on? — There was, sir. They boohed and 
hissed at us as we were .passing by, and threw 
stones in front of us when we got within reach cf 
them. 

9305. And were you engaged during the whole 
of the time you were in that locality in dispersing 
a riotous crowd ? — We were, sir. 

9306. Now, I want you just to mention the 
names of the streets from which bottles were 
thrown from the houses ; tell us the streets now ? — 
They were thrown from Corporation Street, Cor- 
poration Buildings, Gloucester Place, Gloucester 
Street, Gloucester Street Upper, North Gloucester 
Place, Summerhill, Middle Gardiner Street, 
Grenville Street, Parnell Street, and North 
Cumberland Street. They were also thrown in 
' Great" Charles Street on our way to the station. 

9307. And were they thrown in those streets 
sometimes from the upper windows ? — They were, 
sir.' 


9308. And from your experience of that Sunday r 
from 3 o’clock on till 7 or 8 o’clock, was your 
experience that there was no doubt in the world 
but that preparation was made by persons living 
in the houses to attack the police from the 
windows? — It was, certainly. They must have 
stored the ammunition in the houses to be prepared 
for the police at any time they passed by. 

9309. And was the condition of affairs during 
the time you were out on duty a condition, 
dangerous to the peace of the city ? — It was, sir. 

Mr. Rice (cross-examining). 

9310. Do I understand you to include Corporation 
Street in the list of streets in which the people stored 
ammunition in the houses ? — Yes, sir. 

9311. And do you suggest that people had ammuni- 
tion stored on the balconies ? — Yes, sir. 

9312. Very good. On the balconies. And do you 
suggest that they had ammunition stored in their 
houses which were off the balconies ? — They used 
them in both places — on the balconies and in the 
houses. 

9313. Did you see any ammunition stored on the 
balconies when you went up to search there ? — I 
saw broken glass there. 

9314. But did you see ammunition stored there ? — 
I saw broken bottles in the corners of the balconies. 

9315. And what way was it stored ? — Well, it was, 
in the corners. 

9316. Collected in corners l— Yes. 

9317. Was there a great quantity .?— Not a great 
many broken bottles, because they were exhausted 
at the time we got up. 

9318. And you didn’t say anything about this 
until now ? — I did, sir. 

Mr. Rice. — You didn’t mention this in your direct 
evidence. 

9319. Mr. Powell, K.c. — It is my fault. 

Witness. — I stated in my direct evidence that they 
should have had them stored there. 

9320. Mr. Rice. — Did you also state in your direct 
evidence that you were, attacked very fiercely and 
severely bv the rioters in these streets ? — Yes. 

9321. And you said that the rioters in the streets 
threw missiles at you in large quantities ? — Yes. 

9322. Does it necessarily follftw that the people in 
the streets who threw these missiles must have been 
freely provided - with them ?— ^Thev were,' sir. 

9323. And consequently that they had them con- 
concealed about their persons ? — Yes. 

9324. And you heard evidence that constables and 
sergeants arrested people who had missiles in their 
possession ? — Yes. 

9325. And would it not be quite possible for rioters 
largely supplied with ammunition, as these people 
were, on being chased up into a place like the Corpora- 
tion Buildings would bring the ammunition with 
them ? — No ; all them that were arrested had some. 

9326. And that was about three persons ?— Yes.- 

9327. And that was not stored on. the balcony ? T — 

I am only talking of those that were on the balconies 
and in the houses, because those in the street could not 
have them stored anywhere except on their persons. 

9328. Did you find any ammunition stored in the 
houses ? — I didn’t look for it. 

9329. And the only storing that you allege was 
on the balconies ?— Yes— some broken bottles. 

9330. Was that all over the balconies ? — I didn't 

. examine them all. I would say the second and third 
balconies. - ' 

9331 . And that was in the corners overhanging 
the street-? — Yes. 

9332. Did you go into the rooms occupied by 'the 
people on the second and third; balconies ? — Yes. 

9333. Are you sure ?— I cannot exactly say. 
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9334. Did you go into the end room in either o£ 
these ? — I cannot tell you how it was exactly situated 

9335. Did you go into any at all except possibly 

the one on the ground floor ? 1 don't remember 

going into any of the corner places. 

9336. If the Corporation witnesses undertake to 
say so will you deny it ? — I will undertake to say 
that I went into about twelve rooms altogether. 

9337. And only twelve ?— Yes ; ten or twelve. 
9337 a. And as far as you know it yours was the 

only party of police that went into the Corporation 
rooms ? — I don’t know of any other party. 

9338. You heard Sergeant Woulfe’s evidence tlia^ 
only three men went up ? — Yes. 

9339. Did you see Sergeant Woulfe at all ? — No. 

9340. Did he know that you were there ? — No. 

9341. Aud was Sergeant Woulfe there before you 
arrived ? — Yes. 

9342. How long were they before you . About 

half an hour. 

9343. And they hadn’t gone away when you 
arrived ?• — They must have left when I arrived there. 

9344. And did you go up straight when you got 
the message from Ward that he had been attacked ? — 
As soon as I got the men together and Constable 
Ward I left Store Street with him. 

9345. How long was that after the constable was 
attacked in Corporation Street ? — About ten minutes, 
and 1 took about three minutes to go from Store 
Street to there. 

9346. And it would be about thirteen minutes to 
get up there ? — Yes. 

9347. And you didn’t see Woulfe or his party 
there ? — When I was going up with Constable Ward 
I seen Sergeant Woulfe under the railway arch in 
Talbot Street. 

9348. Did you see any prisoners brought down by 
Sergeant Woulfe’s party before you left ? — No. 

9349. And I understand that you were in the 
station when Ward arrived ? — Yes. 

9350. How long had you been in the station before 
Ward arrived ? — About fifteen minutes or half an 
horn. 

9351. And you were in the station about half an 
hour before you went to Corporation Buildings 
yourself ? — Yes. 

9352. And is there any record of the order that 
night ? — There would be no necessity to keep an 
order of that kind. 

9353. What time was it again % — To the best of 
my opinion it would be about half past four o’clock 
when I left. 

9354. And you saw no prisoners coming from 
Woulfe’s party ? — No, sir. 

9355. Did you see any prisoners brought in by 
Woulfe’s party at all ? — No, sir. 

9356. And there was no sign of Woulfe or his 
party in Corporation Buildings when you arrived ? — 
I saw Sergeant Woulfe under the railway arch between 
Talbot Street and Store Street when 1 was going 
out with Constable Ward. 

9357. And did you hear Sergeant Woulfe say 
that when he had got there, there was a party of 
police working through the buildings from the Amiens 
Street direction ? — Yes. 

9358. Did you know anything about these police 
or how they came there % — I don’t. 

9359. Mr. Rice. — Well, here is Sergeant Woulfe’s 

evidence : — Question 8066. That was the Amiens 
Street end ? — Yes. 8067. And were they inside 

the buildings or towards Amiens Street ? — They were 
up around the houses in Corporation Place or Square. 
8068. They call it a square, and I think it is the 
best way to speak of it. So there was another body 
of police actually on the premises in Corporation 
Place, and some of them were actually up through 
the buildings when you arrived 1 — I believe so: 

9360. Now Sergeant Woulfe said that, so that we 


have now three”parties of police. Can you give us 
any account of when the first party of police came 
there ? — I cannot. I got up to tiie buildings, and 
perhaps Sergeant Woulfe could not see me and he 
kept down under the balcony and I could not see 
him. * 

9361. And your evidence is that Sergeant Woulfe 
was gone away when you got there, and that tallies 
with Sergeant Woulfe’s version. At all events, 
you did your best to arrest any rioters that you could 
find on the premises, and you made as good a search 
as you could ? — Yes. 

9362. And you had ten men with you ? — Yes. 

9363. And you said that there were about two 
hundred people on the balconies when you arrived ?— 
I said that there were about 200 people on the north 
side — men and women. 

9364. Were there any in the street ? — Yes. 

9365. And had you no fight with the people in 
the street ? — Yes ; when we got up to the balconies 
they threw bottles and stones at us from the opposite 
side. 

9366. In Corporation Street outside the Square were 

you also attacked ' Yes ; they threw stones at us 

also from the street gate. 

9367. And all your men went up through the 
buildings on the north side ? Did you go up on the 
south side at all ? — No, sir. 

9368. Now you won’t admit moie than twelve 
dooTS forced open ? — Well, twelve at the outside 
about ten or twelve. 

9369. Do you know that after the police had done 
with the place there were thirty locks broken ?— I 
don’t know. 

9370. And 120 panes of glass ? — I don't know ; 
the glass in the windows were broken by rioters from 
the opposite side because there was not a time that 
we would show our faces in the balconies that, we 
were not stoned, and we had to take shelter several 
times on the stairway, and the windows were hit by 
these stones. 

9371. And not a single policeman put his baton 
through a window, even by accident 1 — I didn t see 
any damage to the windows done by constables. 

9372. And not a single policeman put his baton 
through a picture ?— No, sir ; I didn’t see them. 

9373. Mr. Rice. — Do you know how many families 
are living on the north side of that square altogether ? 
— I will give you the number — 216 families. I am 
instructed that that is the number — 

9374. Mr. Henry, k.c.— 216 separate dwellings ?— 

Mr. Rice.— Yes ; and taking the average family 

as four or five you see that there are over a thousand 
persons living in these dwellings. Suppose that, one 
person ran out, one of each family, and looked out of 
the balconies would not that give you alone 200 people? 
— Yes ; and there would be about 200 there. 

9375. Do you suggest that the 200 people you saw 

were rioters ’ — Yes. . 

9376. And not one of them were passive spectators . 


— No, sir ; they were not. 

9377. And do you say that you were able to see 
the missiles that" the people threw down from the 
balconies and that you were able to avoid them . 
Yes ; as we were approaching them. 

9378. Could you have done that in the same place 
at night ? — No ; you could not see them so well. 

9379. And it would be worse for you to throw 
them at night from these balconies ’- It would oe 
more dangerous because you would not have the same 
chance of seeing them as by day. 

9380. And if you would not be able to avoid tn ^ 
at night do you think you would be able to see t. e 
character of those things that were thrown down • 
You would see them, but not so well as in the aa. 


9381 


You say that this place was crowded with 
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furious rioters, organised and having a store of 
ammunition on the balcony — how many men to take 
to hold each of these staircases against each of your 
men v — Would three men keep each of them against 
y 0U ? — Well, if they were prepared for us. 

9382. Having bottles and bricks and jam-pots, 
would they ?— They would. 

9383. Did you get any opposition at all going up 
the stairs ? — No. 

9384. Was there a single thing thrown at you ? — 
They could not exactly throw at us as we were going 
up the stairs. 

9385. But assuming that there was a man standing 
on the stairs — doesn’t the staircase open out on the 
balcony ? — Yes. 

9386. And if people provided with a large amount 
.of missiles stood on the stairway by the balcony, 
could they throw missiles at you ? — Yes ; they 
would have a chance. 

9387. Had you any resistance or trouble at all 
along those balconies ?— Yes, but from the opposite 
side. 

9388. And not on that side ? — No. 

9389. There was no man there to face you when 
you got there ? — Yes. 

9390. And you had to break into the rooms ?— Yes. 

9391. Did you see anyone throw a trunk full of 
.clothes off the second balcony? — No. 

9392. And no policeman did that ? — No. 

9393. And it is not alleged by you or your party 
that there was a trunk thrown by the people a,t the 
police ? — X think it would be thrown at the police. 

9394. And do you allege that a lady threw a 
trunk with all her blouses, and threw it at the police ? 
— I would not be surprised what they would throw. 

9395. Was there a plain clothes man in your men ? 
— Yes ; Constable 193C. 

9396. What colour of clothes did he wear ? I 
. could not say. 

9397. Was there only one ?— Yes, only one. 

9398. You say that earlier in the day, when you 
were passing along with Constable Dwyer, you were 
pelted from the balcony ? — Yes. 

9399. Did any of the police pelt back?— No, 
and they could not fire then, because they weie 
engaged keeping back the crowd from the prisoner. 

9400. Did any of your men or the R.l.C. men 
turn back, and, in reply to a voice in the crowd 

“ Not to kill the man,” say, “ By J we will 

come back again ” ? — I didn’t hear them. 

9401. At all events you did come back?— Yes. 

9402. And Sergeant Woulfe was there before 
you? — Yes. 

9403. Would you say that it was the same 
crowd that attacked you a second time ?— Yes. 

9404. Did you see a similar crowd?— Yes, a 
similar crowd, and I am sure the same people, 
because the women had the sleeves of their jackets 
turned up to their elbows, and some of the men 
had their coats off and no hats on them. 

9405. And do you suggest that when the women 
living in the rooms heard the noise of any commo- 
tion on the street they would not come out on the 
balconies with their sleeves turned up, and that 
the men would not come out with their coats and 
hats off ?— They were the whole cause of the dis- 
turbance in the street, because we were not inter- 
fered with by any person until we came there. 

9406. And nobody interfered with you until 
you came to these balconies? — No, sir. 

9407. Nobody had been chased by the police 
when Sergeant Woulfe was coming there at four 
o’clock and going through the buildings from the 
Amiens Street end ? — I don’t know. 

9408. You didn’t arrest anybody in that exami- 
nation of the buildings?— 189 C was one of my 
men, and he was struck by a stone 011 f* 1 ® breast, 
and he arrested a man named Henry Nelson. 


9409. Was Henry Nelson the only prisoner? 

Yes 

9410. Did you find any man other than that 
prisoner in any of the rooms? — No, sir. 1 di n 
see any man in the rooms. 

9411. Were you in all the rooms that your men 
went into ?— I was in the most of them, but 1 
could not be with every man. There were four or 
five of us together, and we went into different 
rooms, and I could not be in every room m conse- 
quence. 

9412. And it is possible that some of your men 
might have done something that you didn t see . 

I didn’t see my men doing any damage. 

9413. I propose going through the evidence that 
I am going to give with this sergeant. Did any 
of your men, as they were going in, break any 
windows in the Corporation Buildings? — No. 

9414. Did any of your men try to strike the 
Corporation caretaker through the window?— No. 

9415. Did you go into the house, number 2 a, 

on the ground floor occupied by an old man named 
Peter Byrne? — No. . , . 

9416. And none of your party broke into his 
room, and broke the ornaments ?— No, sir, because 
when my party and myself went up into Corpora- 
tion Buildings, I told them to go up on the bal- 
conies as fast as they could. 

9417. That is the place next the office on the 
ground floor, and if this man says that a number 
of policemen broke into his room first, breaking 
the glass in the fanlight and windows, and then 
breaking his furniture and the lock of his door, 
it could not be true as far as you are concerned ?— 

' 9418. And you heard Sergeant Woulfe say that 
none of his own men went into these rooms? 

9419. And it could not be Sergeant Woulfe? 
— What timei was this? 

9420. Between four and five o’clock? — It was 
not. I didn’t go into that room. I don't re- 
member going into it, because we went on to 
the balconies as fast as we. possibly could. 

9421. And the suggestion is that the police 
broke into this room and when they saw he was 
an old man and incapable of doing harm they 
did nothing to him, but broke the furniture? 

I don’t know anything about that. 

9422. And in the next house, on the ground 
floor, No. 2D, occupied by Mrs. Rogers, it is 
alleged that ten or twelve policemen burst in 
the door, tore down the hangings off the win- 
dow and broke the furniture and delpli and 
pictures, one of which >w,as a .picture of the 
Pope? — That is not true. 

9423. And that one of the constables m 
striking the picture of the Pope used an ob- 
scene expression in regard to the Pope — is that 
true? — That is not true as far as I know. 

9424. And it is not true that there was a 
baby in a bed in this room, on which a lot of 
broken glass fell, and that the window was 
broken, and that policemen threw a table on 
top of this infant in the bed? — I was m that 

. room; that is the room I referred to where a 
woman was lying on the bed. 

9425. No, this is another case. This is on 
the ground floor. There is a man named James 
Kelly in 3C — I am wrong, it is 3 A, and I have 
a note that the man is . Daniel Cummins I am 
wrong when I said that this was on the ground 
floor. There was a woman in No. 3 A in bed 
with a child, and the woman is not here. 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— T his is on the balcony. 

9426. Mr. Hire,. — I forgot, and I was wrong 
in saying so. Now, in the case of James Kelly, 
3C is that true that the police broke in and 
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damaged one table slightly and broke another 
into little pieces, and also damaged a chair? 
Is that true ? — Perhaps that was the room I 
entered, and perhaps they were knocked down 
in the rush, but they were not broken deliber- 
ately. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — I s that still on the ground 
floor ? 

9427. Mr. Rice. — Yes, and opposite the room 
in which there was a woman with a child in 
bed. Do you think you went into all the four 
rooms ? — I thought it was on the second balcony 
that I got into the rooms. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Y ou had better attend to 
what you are asked. 

Mr. Rice . — As a matter of fact, the first eleven 
numbers are on the ground floor. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T he first eleven. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes; and from 12 to 22 is on the 
first- floor, and from 23 to 33 on the second floor, 
and from 34 to 44 on the third floor, and then 45 
to 55 is the end. 

9428. Mr. Henry, k.c. — O n . what .principle are 
the letters used ? 

Mr. Rice . — They are sub-divisions of the 
numbers. Each number means a hallway, and off 
this hallway there are four rooms. 

Mr. Rice (handing up a map of the Corporatio ■» 
Building premises) . — I have marked in blue pencil 
all the rooms which the police are alleged by ns to 
have entered . 

9429. Mr. Rice (to Witness ). — In the case of 
James Kelly it is alleged that a chair that was 
broken was used to beat a man — a visitor from 
Scotland — in the room ? — It is not true. 

9430. And is it true that there a number of 
things, including a statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
plates, cups and saucers, an altar lamp, and four 
religious pictures, were broken ? — No. I could not 
see any damage. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — H e said a minute ago that 
he thought he was in James Kelly’s when he was 
in 3C. Mr. Rice says that that was on the ground 
floor. 

9431. Mr. Rice . — Were you in any place at all 
on the ground floor ? — I don’t remember being in 
any of the rooms on the ground floor, because we 
got- on to the balcony as quickly as we could, 
owing to the stone-throwing on the opposite side. 

9432. And you don’t suggest that you were in 
aiiy room at all on the ground floor ? — No. 

9433. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ere any of your men 
in rooms on the ground floor ? — No, they were not. 

Mr. Rice . — My only object in asking these 
questions of this witness is to give an idea to my 
friend of what my evidence is going to be. 

9434. Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Witness ). — And you 
allege that you never entered any room on the 
ground floor ? — No, sir. 

9435. And you are clear on that? — Yes, sir. 

9436. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y ou have marked in 
blue pencil on this map the rooms in the first, 
second and third floor balconies where the police 
are alleged to have entered ? — 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir, and we will reach them 
gradually. 

9437. (To Witness ). — Did none of your men go 
into any house on the opposite side ? — No, sir. 

9438. Now as to No. 28 d, that is on the second 
floor, and did you go in there into the house of a 
man called Michael Whelan ?— Perhaps that was 
one of the rooms I went into. 

9439. Here is what he alleges, and perhaps you 
may recognise some of the incidents— he alleges 
that himself and Bernard Morrissey were in the 
room, and there was a violent rush of the police; 
that the police batoned him ; that he put up his 
arms to save himself, and that the police batoned 


him on the arms, and broke his right arm in two- 
places; do you know anything of that? — No, sir. 

9440. Was there any man from the buildings 
whose arm was broken when the police were going 
in ? — I didn’t see any such man in the buildings. 

9441. Did you hear any complaint about it? — 
Yes. 

9442. From whom? — From Inspector Purcell. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that about Whelan's 

arm ? 

9443. Mr. Rice. — Yes. Was Whelan arrested? 
— No, sir. 

9444. And there was a man named Morrissev — 
do you know anything about him ? — No, sir. 

9445 . And the allegation is that he was brutally 
beaten and batoned by the police, and that he got- 
such a mauling that he was confined to his bed 
for weeks afterwards, swathed in bandages : do 
you know anything about that ? — No, sir. 

9446. And in No. 28c Marcella O’Neill alleges 
that two women and a child lived t-hero alone • 
that two police entered, and on the child begin- 
ning to cry one of the constables threatened to hit 
it with a baton if it didn’t stop, and he was going 
to do it when a D.M.P. sergeant stopped him; 
do you know of an incident of that kind ?— I don’t 
remember. 

9447. You don’t remember preventing a man 
from hitting a child? — I don’t. 

9448. And are you quite sure ?— Perhaps it may 
have occurred and I did not remember it. 

9449. And it might have occurred ? — -Yes. 

9450. It is alleged that there were pictures and 
an Altar and delph were broken in that room also ?- - 
I don’t know anything about it. 

9451. In the case of Bernard Collins, 29 b, that is 
in the next htdl, it is suggested that the mother and 
two children were in the room, and that the police 
entered and beat the mother, and threatened the 
children, and that they broke, up all the pictures 
and the property— is that a fact ?— It is not. I did 
not see a constable striking a woman or child that 
day. 

9452. And it is also suggested that the meal that 
these poor people had for their day’s dinner was 
thrown into the fire by the police — is that true ?— 
It is not. 

9453. And in number 26 a where Mrs. Johnson 
resides, she says she was alone at the time she was 
assaulted by six police, who broke all her household 
effects, including a bed, pictures, a looking glass, and 
a clock, and that there were several marks of violence 
left on her body — is that a fact ? — That is not true. • 

And now I have to travel to another balcony on 
the third floor. 

9454. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Are these rooms all of 
the same size. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes, they are, but these in the front are 
very slightly larger— a foot or so. Now, in reference 
to Peter McGowan in 43 A- on the third floor 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— The fourth floor ? 

9455. Mr, Rice — No ; this is the second top 
balcony. McGowan says that the people were away 
from the dwelling, and the place locked up when the 
police entered it and broke everything in the room 
and threw some of the furniture over the balcony— 
that is not true ? — No. 

9456. Did the police enter any rooms that were 
empty when they got in ? — There, were a couple of 
rooms, and we didn’t see any persons in the kitchens. 
They may have been in the inner apartments. 

9457. Were there any rooms in the- buildings- 
empty and nobody in them ? — We only went into 
the front room. 

9458. Did you enter - any uninhabited room ?— 

I did, sir. 1 went into a couple of rooms where there- 
were no persons at the. time. 

9459. Mr. Brown, k.c, — Was there any furniture- 
there ? — Yes ; and whilst we would be in there 
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-there would be stones and bottles arid bricks thrown 
from the other side at us, and they would come in 
through the windows and smash them, and knock 
delph oh the table. 

5)460 Mr. Rice . — In 43 d in the same hall, Mary 
Lennon lives, and alleges that the police burst into 
the place, and that her daughter was dragged into 
one of the water-closets by the hair of her head, and 
she was badly beaten by the police, and that her 
furniture, including a trunk, was thrown out over 
t he balcony. Did you see anything of that ?- — No. 

5)461. And she alleges that six photo pictures and 
three religious pictures, an altar lamp and other 
things were broken and that clothes and cups and 
saucers and tea and meat were thrown about ? — I 
don’t know that. 

5)462. And in 43c, Eliza Powell says that the police 
broke her delph and two or three pictures — is that 
true ? — I didn’t see any damage to pictures or 
property. 

9463. I have now to go back to the first balcony 
.(18c), where Rose Dempsey lives. She says she 
was very badly treated and pulled all over the 
room, and everything in it was smashed; is that 
true ? — No. 

9464. And that pictures, plates and cups and 
sauce ns, and everything, including a bed and 
dresser, were damaged; is that true? — No. 

9465. You did none of that? — No. 

9466. And you would not approve of it if it 
was done? — No. 

9467. Would you think it your duty to treat 
any man harshly if he did anything of the kind? 
— Yes. 

9468. Would you report him for punishment ? 
— Certainly. 

9469. And would you still allow him to operate 
as a policeman ? — I would not ; I would not 
tolerate it. 

9470. I am glad to hear of it. Now we come to 
25 d — John M’cDonagh. It is alleged that he was 
in bed suffering from paralysis, and that he was 
assaulted or about to be assaulted when his wife 
intervened, and called the attention of the police 
to the fact that he was a bedridden man. They 
did not touch him, but they assaulted his wife 
then : is that true ? — No, sir. 

94^1 . And the result of that was that this man 
McDonagh had to be removed to hospital shortly 
afterwards in a dangerous condition, and that he 
died since. Now Henry. Nelson is the man that 
was arrested ? — Yes. 

9472. And he is away, so I cannot ask you any 
questions about what happened in his case. Did 
he try to defend himself ? — I was not present when 
he was arrested. 

9473. And Henry Hill (26 d) alleges that, he hid 
in the water closet with his wife and child, and 
that the police came and smashed up everything 
in the place when they could not get at him or 
his wife and child, and consequently they escaped, 
and (hat all the pictures, chairs and an oil lamp 
and other things were broken; is that true? — 
There is no truth in that. Articles may have been 
knocked down when four or five police rushed into 
the room, but they did not do it deliberately. 

9474. Do you think that four or five policemen 
rushing into an empty room would be an excuse 
for smashing all these things ? — They didn’t do it 
either, or they didn’t do it wilfully. 

9475. Now, 26c, Frances May alleges that the 
police broke in her door and that they used very bad 
language and that, deliberately with some instrument, 
I think a hammer, broke a Singer Sewing Machine 
that she had there and smashed it up — that is not 
true ? — No, sir; 


9476. Did you sec any sewing machine in any 
room you went into ?— No. 

9477. In the case of Patrick Kearns, 27b, it is 
suggested that the police came in and they frightened 
the child very much who was in bed ; that they 
first broke a window and the fragments of glass 
fell on the child who was in. bed, and that when they 
got into the place they wrecked a little altar which 
the woman had there and they used very bad language, 
and they were going further when a man in plain 
clothes came up and said that there was enough done, 
and they then desisted, but before they did finish 
they had wrecked the altar and everything on it, 
statues of the Blessed Virgin and the Sacred Heart, 
pictures, an alarm clock, cups and saucers, dishes 
and glass, and a loaf of bread was thrown away, and 
four mugs and one little brown jug were thrown away ? 
—Did you see the little brown jug ?— No, sir. 

9478 Now I come to 27d. I have here a statement 
that the wife and her children, with the man himself, 
locked themselves up in the water-closet. You know 
that every one of these dwellings has a separate 
water-closet to itself. There is a scullery, and at the 
back of the scullery there is a water-closet, all be- 
longing to the private self-contained dwelling — each 
dwelling has a water-closet to itself ?— Yes. 

9479. And the suggestion here is that these people 
ran into the water-closet, which has a strong door 
with a strong bolt, and hid themselves there, and 
that the police could not get at them, but that there 
were baton marks on the door where the police tried 
to get through ; and that three chairs, seven cups 
and saucers, twelve plates, six egg-cups, and one 
picture were broken by the police— you didn’t break 
these things, or any of your men ? — No. 

9480. Were you in the room at all on the second 
floor of the balcony ? — Perhaps I was. I was in 
twelve rooms altogether. 

9481. If the men went into the room could they 
have done that by accident ? — A table could be 
knocked down, and also the chairs, but nothing was 
done deliberately. 

9482. Could three chairs be broken by accident by 
the police going into an empty room ?— They could 
be knocked down, sir. 

9483. I now turn to the case of Patrick O’Connor, 
who lives at 27b. The allegation is that his wife and 
two children were assaulted by the police, that house- 
hold ^oods were smashed — the goods consisting of a 
table, which was damaged, pictures, cups and saucers, 
plates, and a teapot — that is not true so far as you 
are concerned ? — It is not, sir. 

9484. There was a man called Patrick Cusack, an 
old man living on the ground floor in the dwelling 
2 b, near the other old man already spoken of, and 
the statement here is that this old man, and a woman 
and four' children, took refuge in the dwellings, and 
that the police came in and smashed the furniture 
and household effects, consisting of saucers, cups, a 
clock, plates, a mug, and an oil lamp, and that these 
were broken — did your men do that ? — None of my 
men went into any of the rooms on the ground floor. 

9485. There is a man called Edward Callaghan 
who resides at 43 b on the third balcony, and it is 
alleged that this man was operated upon by the 
police in such a way that he had to get six stitches 
in his head afterwards, that his little girl was crying 
to the police not to strike her daddy, that one of 
the. police made a blow at her. with a baton, that he 
struck her on the finger and badly injured her finger ? 
—That is not true. 

9486. It is further alleged that a plain -clothes 
man came up and said “ you may stop,” or something 
to that effect, “ or they would kill the man.” That 
is the story put forward by the Corporation witnesses 
that is not true ?— I was not there. 

9487. And not by any of your men ?— No. 
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9488. You were not there ? — I didn’t hear that 
remark made. 

9489. It is alleged that a picture and a lot of 
crockery, tumblers, ornaments, and a table were 
damaged — your men didn’t do that ? — No, sir. 

9490. It is also alleged that a policeman standing 
on one of the balconies took up a table and threw 
it across the street at a man called Quigley who 
lives at 83 d on the south side, and that the policeman 
took a glass bottle (produced) and threw it across 
the balcony, that he took it up from the balcony 
where he was standing and threw it across at Quigley 
who was standing at the hall of 83 d, and that it 
went through the window of Bridget Lichfield — 
you didn’t see that ? — No. 

9491. It is alleged also by a man called M'Kenna, 
who lives at 29c on the second floor, that his furniture 
was smashed by the police. He does not allege any 
damage to himself — you don’t know anything of 
that ? — No. 

9492. You didn’t approach the Corporation care- 
takers or have any conversation with them of any 
kind ? — No. 

9493. Are there two policemen in your station 
called Constable Bennett and Constable Murphy ? — 
They are attached to Store Street Station. 

9494. Were the}' in this party or either of them ? — 
No. 

9495. Were they the night before at Corporation 
Street as far as you know ? — I don’t know anything 
about Saturday night. I was not there. 

Re-examined by Mr. Poivell, K.c. 

9496. You were asked by Mr. Rice as to whether 
these people that were on the balcony might not 

' have been people who came up to see what was 
going on ? — There were about 200 people there. 

9497. Did you notice the condition of the square — 
that is, the carriage-way between the two sets of 
balconies — the condition of the square after the riot 
had taken place ? — I did, sir. The place was alt 
strewn with broken bottles, cups, and saucers, pieces 
of bricks, and jam-pots. 

9498. Mr. Rice. — When you were going away ? — 
Yes. 

9499. Mr. Rice. — That is a common case. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — No. 

Witness. — When we were half an hour in the place 
there were bottles and stones thrown at us. The 
crowd came out and attacked us afiesh from the 
balconies, and we had to return again. 

9500. Mr. Powell, K.c. — 1 want to make my mind 
perfectly clear. It is not suggested, as far as 1 know, 
that the police threw out delph on the square ? — 
No. 

Mr. Rice. — I suggested it. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — You didn’t ask about it. 

9501. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is it suggested that these 
things were broken and thrown out- by the police ? 

Mr. Rice . — Yes ; over the balconies. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There was a bottle mentioned 
and also a trunk. 

Mr. Powell. — I don’t want to have any controversy 
with Mr. Rice. 1 understand him to make a specific 
allegation that a bottle was thrown from the opposite 
side, and that a tnmk was thrown across the balcony, 
and also some furniture by the police. I didn’t hear a 
suggestion made in cross-examination that the delph 
was thrown out by the police over the balcony. 

Mr. Rice. — If I didn’t convey that, I must have 
mis -conveyed myself. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. Rice can ask the witness 
about it. 

9502. Mr. Rice, (to Witness). — Did I ask you did 
you see anything thrown by the police over the 
balconies ? — You asked me that, and I answered 
“ No.” 


9503. The question 1 first asked was — were four 
mugs and a little brown jug thrown out by the police 
— did that take place ? — No. 

9504. Were any articles of delph or crockery thrown 
out by the police ? — No. 

Mr. Powell . — I understand the crockery was found 
broken, and the suggestion is that it was thrown out 
by the police into the square. 

Mr. Rice . — That some was thrown each way — 
some into the square and some into the room. 

9505. Mr. Powell, K.c. (to Witness ). — It is suggested 
that the delph found in the square was broken by the 
police ?— It was thiown at the police. 

9506. Now, did you yoiuself at an earlier period, 
when you were bringing your prisoners back, see the 
state of Corporation Street itself ? — Yes. 

9507. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Outside ? — Yes. 

9508. Mr. Powell.— Before you came up again to 
Corporation Buildings ? — Yes ; with Constable Ward. 

9509. On that occasion what was the condition 
of Corporation Street outside the balconies ? — It 
was strewn with all classes of missiles- — bottles, 
broken bottles, porter bottles, mineral water bottles, 
jam-pots and pieces of brick. 

9510. 1 had better ask you as far as you could see, 
did the police throw these things at themselves ? — 
They did not.’ 

9511. Were the same class of missiles you subse- 
quently found inside the Corporation Buildings and 
Square when you went in there ? — They were, sir. 

9512. And was there evidence both on the Street 
and outside on the Square and inside the carriage wa v 
where there was a considerable portion of delph and 
earthenware — jam-pots and articles of that kind 
that the Corporation Buildings had been utilised bv 
the rioters for the purpose of attacking the police ? 
Certainly, sir. 

9513. Now, have you any doubt in the world that 
the people you saw on the balconies, both when going 
with your prisoner, and when you went into the 
Corporation Buildings later on- — that these persons 
were not innocent spectators ? — I have no doubt 
they were there for the purpose of maiming the 
police. 

9514. And you saw them actually engaged in the 
operation from the balconies 1- — Yes. 

9515. On both occasions ? — Yes ; on both 
occasions. 

9516. Now, in reference to you and your men 
going through the building, was that done for the 
purpose of making arrests ? — It was, sir. 

9517. And as you approached these different 
halls, did the men retreat from the balconies up the 
stairs ? — They did. 

9518. And you were only able to see them a certain 
distance ? — That is all. 

9519. And then you searched the rooms in different 
places ? — Yes ; the balconies could shade them. 

9520. You could not see what was going on in the 
next floor above you on account of the balconies ? — 
that is so. 

9521. And when you got to the next floor, did the 
rioters disappear ?— They did. 

9522. And the favourite place they retreated to- 
wns the W.C. ? — Yes ; the lavatories and the inner 
apartments. 

9523. They had strong bolts ? — Yes. 

9524. And you searched the rooms to see if there 
were any of the rioters there ? — Yes. 

9525. And was that what brought you into the- 
building ? — Yes ; it was. 

9526. Now, you only entered, together with vour 
men, twelve rooms ? — That would be all, sir. 

9527. There was nothing to prevent you from going 
into as many more if you had been vindictive ? — 
No, sir. 

9528. Were the visits you paid to these rooms in 
pursuit of rioters ? — Yes. 

9529. To bring these men to justice ? — Yes. 
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9530. And the men you pursued were the men 
you saw assailing the police from these balconies ? — 
They were, sir. 

9531. Now, it has been suggested, on cross- 
examination, that these men might have waylaid 
you on the tops of the stairs going up ? — I suppose 
they might. 

9532. How many police could go up the stairs 
at one time? — Two abreast. 

9533. You could be killed going up if there were 
people to attack you ? — Yes. 

9534. I understand, from all the evidence in the 
case from start to finish, that when the rioters were 
approached by the police they generally ran and 
collected somewhere else ? — They did when we got 
to the first balcony; they disappeared into rooms 
on the second balcony. 

9535. And did these rioters, of whom you were 
in pursuit, fly away and hide somewhere? — They 
did, sir. 

9536. You know that rioting had been going 
on earlier in the day ? — It commenced on Saturday 
evening. 

9537. And there were fierce riots in that place? 
— Yes. 

9538. And did these rooms when you entered 
them present the appearance of confusion ? — They 
did, certainly. 

9539. Did the whole of that building present 
an appearance of confusion ? — Yes. 

9540. And what you would expect in a building 
containing rioters? — Yes. 

9541. I suppose you, and whatever number of 
men were with you, didn’t stop long in any room 
when you found no one was there ?-r-We did not. 

9542. Would I be right in saying there was a 
regular scramble through the rooms looking for 
rioters? — There was, sir. 

9543. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What is your station? 
— Fitzgibbon Street. 

9544. Is Corporation Street ordinarily in your 
district? — Yes, up to 12 months ago. 

9545. Were you in the habit of being on duty 
in that district at all ? — I am not long attached to 
Fitzgibbon Street station. I am not there twelve 
months. 

9546. You would not be well known to the 
inhabitants of that district? — No. 

9547. Will you tell me how was the party of 
ten men made up ? — There were seven constables 
in uniform, one in plain clothes, and the rest 
were Constabulary men. 

9548. Where were they drawn from ? — Store 
Street. 

9549. Were these seven constables ordinarily 
stationed in Store Street ? — There were three 
attached to Clontarf. 

9550. And where did the other four come from ? 
— One was attached to Fitzgibbon Street. The 
others were attached to Store Street. 

9551. Permanently? — Yes. 

9552. When you entered Corporation Square 
that day, and determined to enter the building, 
which block did you make for? — The North side. 

9553. Was it the first door on the North side? 
— The first balcony on the second storey. 

9554. Was it the first block after you passed the 
rent office? — Yes. 

9555. It was the first? — Yes. 

9556. Where did you make for once you 
entered the 'stairs? — Wei searched the houses. 

9557. Where did you make for — for the 
ground floor, the first balcony or the second ? — 
The first balcony we went for first after going 
in. 

9558. And when you got to the first balcony 
was there anyone on it? — I didn’t see anyone. 
They had escaped into the houses, or on to the 
second balcony. 


9659. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hat did you do 
immediately before you went in? — Yes; when 
we got to the stairs they got into the houses. 

9560. Mr. Henry, k.c. — D id you enter any 
houses on that balcony? — Yes. 

9561. How many? — Three on the first balcony. 

9562. On what principle did you select one 
house from another? — We went to the nearest 
house to the stairway. We considered it was 
there that the rioters went. 

9563. How did you know — you saw no one? 
— They could not have escaped too far away 
when we got to the stairs. 

9564. But you had seen nobody? — No. 

9565. You assume they went to the nearest 
house ? — Yes. 

9566. When you went to the door what 
exactly was your mode of procedure? — We 
knocked at the door and demanded admittance. 

9567. Did you inform them who you were? — 
Yes ; we got no anwer 

9568. Mr Brown, k.c. — I n any case? — No 
reply came from the inside. 

9659;. Mr. Henry, ks.c. — W hat did ybu do 
when you went into the first one ? — We pushed 
in the door. 

9570. With violence? — With our shoulders. 

9571. You burst it in? — Yes. 

9572. And do you recollect the first house 
you went into — do you recollect what you 
found ? — There were women and children in 
any of the houses I went into. 

9573. In any of them? — The men had fled. 

9574. Did you see men in any house? — I did 
not. 

9575. Mr. Brown, K.d. — Even old men? — I 
did not. 

9576. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I n any of the twelve 
houses you entered did you see any man? — No. 
From the rooms we went into the men had 
fled out of them into the lavatories. 

9577. Did you find any men? — No, sir. 

9578. In how many of the twelve houses you 
entered did you try the lavatory? — I didn’t try 
the lavatories. 

9579. At all?— No. 

9580. And so far as you are concerned you 
didn’t know whether there were men in the lava- 
tories or not? — No. 

9581. In any instance of the twelve was a 
man found on any stair in the house? — No. 

9582. In no case of your experience of the 
twelve was there any struggle with any men ? — 
We had no struggle. 

9583. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id you go into all 
the twelve rooms yourself? — Yes. 

9584. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou had ten men 
with you. Did you go from room to room with 
the ten men behind you, or did you direct them 
to follow? — I directed them to follow on the 
opposite side of the same hall. 

9585. Independently? — Yes. I didn’t go into 
all the rooms with the other constables. 

9586. Would 24 rooms be entered altogether 
by your party? — Yes. 

9587. You are speaking only of your own ex- 
perience? — My party went into 12 rooms. 

9588. In no instance, I understand from your 
evidence, was any violence offered to the police 
by women? — No. 

9589. And no necessity for upsetting the fur- 
niture or anything of that kind? — No. Four 

or five would go in together. The place is small 
and the police perhaps rushed in, and a table 
would be knocked down, or a chair. 

9590. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id you see any table 
or chair knocked down yourself? — Perhaps I did 
knock one down myself. 

2 H 
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9591. Mr. Henry, k.c. — According to you 
tliere was no struggle? — No; there was not. 

9592. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you get above the 
second balcony at all? — We got on to the third 
balcony. 

9593. There is the ground-floor first? — I was 
not in any houses on the first floor. 

9594. You went to the first balcony? — Yes ; on 
the second storey. 

9595. And you went to the balcony above that 
— the second balcony? — Yes. 

9596. Did you go beyond that? — I don’t re- 
member getting beyond that. 

9597. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you recollect that 
incident alleged that a constable threatened to 
baton a woman and child ? — I don’t recollect it. 

9598. Could .it have occurred without your 
recollecting it? — I am in doubt about that. I 
don’t recollect it. 

9599. Were there any batons with your men 
at all ? — The men with me had batons, but I 
didn’t see any one of them strike a woman or 
child, or anything else in the rooms. 

9600. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Had they their 
batons drawn? — Yes. I ordered them to draw 
their batons. 

9601. Where did you give that order? — In 
'Corporation Street. 


9602. Before you went into the buildings at 
all ?— Yes. 

9603. Mr. Henry, k.c. — And they had them 
out all the time ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Uice. — We say the woman on the bed with 
a child was in a room on the ground floor, and 
the Sergeant says he didn’t go into any room on 
the ground floor. 

9604. Mr. Henry', k.c. — It was on the ground 
floor exclusively there was a woman at all. I 
thought there was a third party. 

Mr. Bice. — No. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The Commissioners will re- 
member that the Sergeant said in his direct evi- 
dence to me that in one room he went into there 
was a woman in bed, and he asked her to get up 
in order to see if there was anyone under the 
bed. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I quite recollect that. 

Mr. Rice. — I understood that was the same 
case. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — This case was not on the 
ground floor. 

9605. Mr. Brown, k.c. (to Witness). — Where 
was that case ? — On the first landing of the 
second floor. 


Mr. Robert Gregory examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


Mr. Atkinson. — This civilian witness deals with 
•antecedent circumstances leading up to this, and 
his evidence is prior in point of time. 

9606. (To Witness). — Mr. Gregory, are you a 
tailor residing at 162 North Strand Road? — Yes. 

9607. On Sunday, 31st August, you were stand- 
ing at your door-way on the North Strand at 3 
o’clock? — Between 2.30 and 3. 

9608. Did you see two constables of the R.I.C. 
force pass by your door? — Yes, sir. 

9609. Were they being pursued? — They were. 

9610. By whom? — By a great crowd of men 
-coming in the direction of the city — in the same 
direction as the policemen. 

9611. They were coming from Fairview direc- 
tion to the city ? — Yes. 

9612. Were stones being thrown at them? — I 
didn’t see any stones. I saw sticks, though. 

9613. Sticks being used by the crowd?— Yes. 

9614. Did you see the constables hit? — Yes. 

9615. In consequence of the treatment the con- 
stables received, had you to offer them the protec- 
tion of your house ? — Undoubtedly ; I thought 
their lives were in danger. 

9616. Did the police rush into the house 
uninvited, or did you invite them in ? — It was an 
invitation on my part. 

9617. What was the dimensions of the crowd? 
— I could not give you any idea at all. It was a 
vast crowd in any case. The road was literally 
covered with men. I could form no accurate idea 
as to the number of it. 

9618. When these two policemen got into the 
house, did you shut the door ? — Yes, sir. 

9619. And kept the men in the hall? — Yes. 

9620. Did the crowd make any attack on the 
door? — Yes; they battered it with sticks, and big 
ones at that. 

9621. Did they break the glass of your win- 
dows? — Yes, with stones, and they broke orna- 
ments on the table in the parlour. 


9622. With stones thrown through the window? 
— Yes, through tne panes of glass. 

9623. Did the crowd surround the back portion 
of your premises ? — They went to the back portion, 
but they were foiled, for they could not find the 
right door, or I expect they would have tried to 
have got in that way. 

9624. You had to keep the constables for such 
time as protection could be brought? — Yes. 

9625. This crowd appeared to be coming from 
Fail-view? — Undoubtedly they were. 

9626. Were you aware that there was a meeting 
at Croydon Park of the Transport Workers’ Union 
• that day? — I was fully aware of it. 

9627. And a large body of men attended — some 
2,000? — I should say more. 

9628. Coming marching down from Fairview 
into Dublin? — Yes. 

9629. This was the crowd you saw passing by? 
— Yes, sir. 

9630. How long did you keep these men in your 
house? — I should say about twenty minutes, as 
far as I recollect. 

9631. Following the crowd some distance be- 
hind them a large body of police came twenty 
minutes afterwards? — Yes, men of theD-M.P. 

9632. They came back from Croydon Park? • 
Yes. 

9633. Did you stop that force and give these 
two constables in charge of them ? — I sent an 
order by a daughter of mine to call on the police 
to come back on their way, telling them that there 
were two Constabulary men in my house who 
could not go out on account of the crowd. 

9834. 'And you asked them to escort the men to 
Store Street? — Yes. 

9635. About three o’clock? — Yes. 

9636. What are the names of the two R.I.C- 
men you took into your house ? — I could not say , 
but I see them present in court. 
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Constable Power, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


9637. Constable Power, you are a member of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? — Yes. 

9638. Were you and Constable Green, of the 
Kildare Force, coming from your lodging in 50 
Strandville Avenue at three o’clock on this 31st 
August? — About 2.30. 

9639.. Now, on the way, were you attacked by 
a mob ? — Yes, there was a crowd coming from the 
direction of Croydon Park a hundred yards below 
us. 

9640. What did they do to you? — When they 
saw us in sight they pursued us, and attacked us 
the whole way along to the last witness’s house 
with sticks and stones. 

9641. Were you struck repeatedly? — Yes. 

9642. How many would you say were in this 
crowd? — Over 1,000. 

9643. And there were just two of you? — Yes. 

9644. Were you invited by that good Samari- 
tan, Mr. Gregory, into his house on the Strand 
Road ? — Yes, only for him we would have been 
killed. The crowd cried, “ Kill the bloody 
police; we have them now.” 

9645. Was that just before you got into Mr. 
Gregory’s house ? — Yes ; before we got an invita- 
tion in. 

9646. If you had not got some refuge, you be- 
lieve you would have been killed ? — I would not 
be alive to-day. 

9647. After you were taken in by Mr. Gregory, 
what did the crowd do? — As soon as we went in 
the crowd rushed the door and broke the win- 


dows in the room, and began cursing and shouting 
and saying they would rush the house. 

9648. Did they attack the house front and 
rere? — Front and back. 

9649. And, fortunately, some D.M.P. men 
arrived on the scene? — Yes, in about twenty 
minutes. 

9650. And were/ you kept in a prisoner in Mr. 
Gregory’s house for twenty minutes ? — Yes, in the 
hall for twenty minutes. When the crowd saw 
the force of police they ran away. 

9651. Mr. Henry, k.c. — We don’t want Con- 
stable Green who accompanied this witness. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Very well. 

9652. (To Witness) . — Where were you attacked ? 
— On the Strand Road opposite Fanning’s public- 
house. 

Mr. Rice. — I want to cross-examine a plain- 
clothes man and some members of the Constabu- 
lary, and I don’t want to prolong the proceedings 
unnecessarily. 

9653. Mr. Henry, k.c.— A re you in a position 
to identify any of them ? 

Mr. Rice. — No; and for that reason. I don’t 
like to go again over the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If you were it would be 
necessary to call each and every one of them. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— We consider, apart alto- 
gether from Mr. Rice and the question of identi- 
fication, that it is our duty to put up every 
single policeman. 


Constable Ward, 89 C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


9654; Constable Ward, were you stationed on 
the 31st August at Fitzgibbon Street Barrack? — 
Yes. 

9655. You were there some time before that? 
— Yes. 

9656. Were you sent to Store Street on that 
afternoon with a message? — I was. 

9657. About what time? — About 4 o’. clock. 

9658. The condition of Gloucester Street and 
Gloucester Diamond had, during the earlier part 
of the afternoon, been rather riotous and dis- 
orderly ? — Yes. 

9659. What is the usual way of getting to 
Store Street from Fitzgibbon Street? — By Mount- 
joy Place, Hutton’s Place, Summerhill, Hamil- 
ton Lane, North Gloucester Place, Gloucester 
Place, and Corporation Street. 

9660. That is the usual way? — It is the direct 
and shortest way. 

9661. Did you yourself accordingly pursue that' 
route to get to Store Street? — Yes. 

9662. When you came to Lower Gloucester 
Place was there a large crowd there? — Yes. 

9663. Were you alone? — I was. 

9664. Were any other police in the vicinity? 
— Not that I saw. 

9665. What did the crowd proceed to do to 
you ? — There was a crowd of about 200 to the 
best of my opinion standing at the junction of 
Gloucester Place and Gloucester Street. I passed 
them by. I was only a few yards past them. A 
man was standing in one of the doors in Lower 
Gloucester Place and he fired the chimney of a 
lamp at me, shouting at the same time “ Murder 
him.” I walked on quickly. 

9666. You got off as quickly as' you could . 
Yes. There were three or four women standing 
at the corner of Railway Street and they shouted 
“ Shame, the man is alone and not interfering 
with you. We will tell.” 


9667. How far did you get when the women 
said that?— Up to the corner of Railway Street. 

9668. Late Tyrone Street? — Yes. I continued 
on till I got to Corporation Buildings, from the 
balconies of which missiles were thrown. 

9669. You were then alone? — Yes. 

9670. No other police were in the street and 
when they saw you in your uniform the people 
on the balconies made an attack on you ? — Yes. 

9671. Well, I suppose you endeavoured to get 
to Store Street as quickly as you could? — Yes. 

9672. At the time they made the attack did 
they booh and hiss? — Yes. 

9673. Mr. Brown, k.c.— At the balconies? — 
Yes; on the North side. 

9674. Mr. Atkinson. — The long building on 
the North side? — Yes. 

9675. You arrived at Store Street? — Yes. 

9676. Did any of the stones thrown at you apart 
from the lamp chimney strike you ? — No. 

9677. The chimney of the lamp struck you? — 
No ; it broke. 

9678. You had to get back to Fitzgibbon Street ?— 
Yes. 

9679. Were you put in charge of a party to escort 
you back ? — Yes. 

9680. And you went by the same route you had 
come by ? — Yes. 

9681. When you entered Corporation Street with 
Sergeant Haugh and party was Corporation Street 
then fairly crowded ? — There was a good crowd, 
but we were not interfered with at that time. 

9682. When you reached the Corporation buildings 
were the gates of the buildings locked ?— They were 
closed. 

9683. Was there a big crowd inside on the balconies 
—was the square of the buildings more or less free ?— 
Yes. 

9684. The big gates being shut what did. you do ? — 
A shower of missiles, bricks, broken bricks, stpnes 
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-and jam pots came down on us. Sergeant Haugh 
shouted to us to take shelter. We rushed by the 
gates, to the north side of the building and remained 
there for a few moments at the wicket gate at Purdon 
Street. He then told us to go up the balconies, 
which we did. 

9685. When you got on the balconies what did 
you do— were the crowd on the balconies? — The 
crowd had flown from the balconies. 

9686. At the time you started to go up the crowd 
were all there ? — Yes. 

9687. Throwing missiles ? — Yes. 

9688. Of all kinds ? — Yes ; from the south side. 

9689. Had the people on the balconies on the 
north side disappeared ? — Yes. 

9690. When you were on the balconies on the 
north side were the people on the south side assailing 
you ? — Yes. 

9691. And throwing stones across at you ? — Stones 
and jampots. 

9692. Did you yourself, in consequence of the 
stone-throwing from the south to the north side, 
hear glass breaking round you ? — Yes ; we had to 
take shelter from the missiles, and we heard cursing 
and swearing. 

9693. You had to take shelter on the north bal- 
•cony as you were driven up ? — Yes. 

9694. You had to take shelter, the fusilade was so 
strong ? — Yes. 

9695. Now, as to the class of missile thrown — tell 
us what they were ? — Bricks, half -bricks, stones, 
jampots, and bottles. Some of them went through 
windows 

9696. Which balcony were you operating on ? — 
1 think the second and third. 

9697. Mr. Brown, k.c. — T he second and third 
mean the first and second ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes. (To Witness). — 

9698. You were describing to us the position you 
occupied on the balcony ? — Yes, on the north side. 

9699. How many were with you ? — Two others. 
In fact, we went up together. 

9700. You separated into two parties ? — Yes. 

9701. Were you with Sergeant Haugh ? — With 
24 and 62. We went into the hall-way. 

9702. On the ground floor ? — On the second 
balcony. We knocked at the door of a room loudly, 
but we got no answer. We then put our shoulders to 
it, and forced it in. 

9703-4. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W as that the door at the 
top of the stairs ? — Yes, on the balcony. 

9705. Was it the first or second door on the right ? 
—Dam not sure whether it was the first or second. 

9706. Mr. Atkinson. — Having knocked at the door 
and got no answer, you put the door in ? — Yes. 

9707. When you went in was anyone in the room ? 
— No one. 

9708. Do you know now the number of that room ? 
— No. 

9709. No one was in it at all ? — No. 

9710. Did you try the w.c. ? — We could not get 
into it. 

9711. Was it locked ? — It seemed fastly bolted. 

9712. That is bolted from the inside ? — Yes. 

9713. Having discovered that did you come out ? — 
Yes. 

9714. Did you enter any other room ? — We knocked 
on the same balcony and other doors loudly and 
got no answer at all. 

9715. How many rooms did you enter altogether ? 
— About three or four. 

9716. And in every room you entered did you 
knock and demand entrance and say who you were"? — 
Yes. 

9717. The door was not opened ? — No ; we got 
no reply. 

9718. Were any persons in the rooms when you 
entered ? — None in the three or four rooms we went 
into. 


9719. Did you try the w.c’s. of all these rooms ?— 
No ; we could not get into them. 

9720. Was any of the furniture broken in any of 
these rooms you entered ? — In some of the rooms we 
entered there was no furniture at all except a bed. 
That is the only furniture I saw in the rooms. 

9721. And the rioters who were on the balconies 
when you went up first all disappeared ? — Yes. 

9722. And you could find no trace of them ? — We 
could find no trace of any who were on the balcony 
when we arrived. 

9723. During the time you were operating on the 
balcony on the north building missiles were thrown 
from the south side ?— Yes, and from Corporation 
Street. 

9724. Well that having been finished, did you see 
the condition of the roadway or carriage way outside 
in the square after you came down ? — Yes. 

9725. Describe it? — It was covered over with 
broken bottles, jam-pots, and some crockery. The 
street was the same when we went out. 

9726. It was all covered with this debris — jam- 
pots, crockery, and broken bottles? — Yes. 

9727. Now, after you left Cox-poration Build- 
ings did you go on with Sergeant Haugh’s party 
by Gloucester Place and through the Diamond ? — 
Yes. 

9728. When going up through this place, were 
you attacked by the crowd ? — The crowd was be- 
fore us the whole time, and the further we went 
the larger it got. 

9729. Were they hostile? — Yes. 

9730. What were they doing ? — Throwing stones 
and half bricks. 

9731. In the middle of the stx-eet? — Yes, and 
out of the houses in Gloucester Street and 
Gloucester Place. 

9732. They were in front of you trying to pre- 
vent your progress up to Fitzgibbon Street? — Yes. 

9733. Had you to charge that ci'owd ? — We had, 
sir. 

9734. Did you eventually disperse them ? — We 
never got near to them. They kept at a distance, 
and would run for 40 or 50 yax'ds. 

9735. A safe distance to carry a missile, and 
then run whexx you charged ? — Yes. 

9736. Sergeant Haugh’s escort left you safely 
at Fitzgibbon Street? — Yes. 

9737. And you didn’t join him in any subse- 
quent negotiations ? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

9738. You say the gates of the Corporation 
Buildings wei'e shut ? — Yes ; we found the wicket 
was closed. 

9739. You know they are only closed by latch? 
— Yes. We found the wicket was closed by latch. 

9740. Did you know the large gate was closed 
by latch also? — I did not know. 

9741. Are you not aware on every Sunday the 
large gates are closed with a latch, and that they 
can be opened if anyone wants to go in with a 
vehicle? — I didn’t know why it was closed. 

9742. When you came up there first was there 
any trouble in the street— when you came up 
with Sergeant Haugh’s party? — No, we were not 
interfered with until we came to Corporation 
Place and Corporation Buildings. 

9743. You were assailed when you came to 
the buildings? — Yes. 

9744. When going down alone you were first 
attacked at Gloucester Street? — Yes; at Lower 
Gloucester Place. 

9745. And were vou pelted there? — Yes. 

9746. And subsequently you were attacked 
from the buildings? — Yes. 

9747. Were you pursued beyond the buildings 
by any people? — No, sir. 
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9748. And was it in consequence of what took 
place at the buildings you got Sergeant Haugh 
.and his men to accompany you back? — Yes. 

9749. When you 'got to the buildings 
you thought it desirable to go m? — When we 
got to the buildings there was such a shower of 
missiles coming down on us that Sergeant Haugh 
shouted to us to take shelter. We rushed to 
the gate at the right-hand side and remained 
there for a time. 

9750. The fact remains that you, having been 
attacked, you went in with Sergeant Haugh ? — 
We went in after we were attacked. 

9751. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you with Ser- 
geant Haugh all the time? — Yes. 


9752. And how many rooms do you say you 
entered ? — Thi-ee or four. 

9753. And did you see Sergeant Haugh and 
the other body of men enter a lot more rooms? 
—Yes. 

9754. Did you not enter? — No. 

9755. Where were you? — I was behind, in the 
passage. 

9756. Do you agree with him that 24 rooms 
were entered altogether? — I would, sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I am now going to follow 
Mr. Rice’s suggestion, and examine one plain- 
clothes D.M.P. and three R.I.C. men. 


Constable Fleming, 93 C, 

9757. You are Constable Fleming, 93 C? — Yes. 

9758. Were you with Sergeant Haugh ’s party 
on this Sunday evening ? — Yes. 

9759. Were you in plain clothes? — Yes, I was, 
sir. 

9760. Were you the only plain-clothes D.M.P. 
man in that party ? — Yes. I didn’t see any other 
at the time. 

9761. And had you been with Sergeant 
Haugh’s party earlier when the attack from Cor- 
poration Buildings took place, when you were 
bringing a prisoner down ? — No. 

9762. Was the first time you were in Corpora- 
tion Street the time you went to escort Constable 
Ward back? — Yes. That is right. 

9763. And we know that Sergeant Haugh and 
ten others, including Constable Ward, passed up 
into Corporation Street? — Yes, sir. 

9764. When you were approaching Corporation 
Buildings was your attention attracted by any- 
thing in the balcony ? — Yes. 

9765. Just tell us what you saw? — We saw a 
large number of people on the balcony throwing 
missiles — bottles and bricks — on the top of the 
police. We stopped there, and Sergeant Haugh 
directed his men to go into the building and make 
arrests, and we ran to the gate and took shelter 
for a short time. 

9766. Pardon me for a moment. Were the 
stones and other missiles coming from the balconies 
being thrown out into Corporation Street? — Yes, 
on to the street. They were at the end of the 
balconies. There were men and women half 

9767. Outside the place where you were going 
to walk through ? — Yes. 

9768. Was it then Sergeant Haugh gave direc- 
tions to take shelter first? — Yes. 

9769. And you did take shelter as best you 
could ? — Oh, yes. 

9770. Did the stone-throwing still continue? — 
Until we went into the building. 

9771. Did you then get an order to go into the 
building ? — Yes. 

9772. To arrest these rioters ? — Yes. 

9773. And as you proceeded to go into the 
building did you notice the people disappear from 
the balconies ? — Yes, they did, sir. 

9774. At that time was there any fusilade from 
the opposite building? — When we got to the 
balcony I saw stones and bottles coming from the 
other side. I saw three windows broken beside me. 
We had to duck our heads to escape the missiles 
coming from the other side. 

9775. Did you see persons on the balcony of the 
Corporation Buildings on the South side? — Yes. 

9776. Throwing these things? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

9777. Did you go in then to the building? — 
Yes, we did. 

9778. Do you remember when you went into 
the building whether you went on the ground 
floor? — No; we did not. 

9779. Did any of your men go into any house 
on the ground floor? — No. 

9780. The first floor you went to was the next 
floor above the ground floor ? — Yes. I think that 
is right, and the next one above that again. 

9781. And the .rioters you saw disappeared 
off the balconies ? — Yes. 

9782. Did you find juy of them in any of 
the rooms you went into ? — It was women and 
children mostly we found in the rooms I went 
into. I saw two women in one room. I went 
into, and there was no one at all in some of the 
I'ooms. 

9783. As I understand, and I think the Court 
knows, that the balcony runs the whole length 
of the building? — Yes. 

9784. In front of the building? — Yes. 

9785. And anyone running along the bal- 
conies could get into any of the numerous doors 
that lead off the balcony? — Yes. 

9786. And find themselves in the hall? — Yes. 

9787. And they could go anywhere they like 
upstairs to the next row. and so on? — Yes. 

9788. At any rate, when they disappeared, 
and when you went to search any rooms for 
them you say you didn’t find any of the rioters ? 
— No. I was in four or five rooms. 

9789. How many did you search yourself? — 
About five rooms. 

9790. Had you any baton at all? — No. 

9791. Had you anything in your hand? — I had 
a cane. 

9792. Was it one of the D.M.P. canes? — Yes. 

9793. You will be asked, by Mr. Rice par- 
ticularly, did you see anyone breaking any fur- 
niture or committing any damage — did you ? — 
I did not. 

9794. Did you see any of the men with you 
doing that? — I did not. 

9795. Were some doors forced ? — I saw about 
four doors forced, because we could not get ad- 
mittance. 

9796. Having first knocked, the doors would 
be forced? — Yes. 

9797. I suppose the police were moving pretty 
rapidly through the rooms? — Oh, yes. 

9798. Would two or three policemen go into 
a room at the same time? — Sometimes. 

9799. Of course you didn’t know what re- 
ception you would get, when you went in there ? 
— That is right. 

9800. Two or three policemen' would rush in 
and out? — Yes. 
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9801. How many altogether did this operation 
by the police of trying to get rioters take ? — About 
half an hour or more. 

980.2. And was there a good deal of excitement 
and confusion? — There was. 

9803. And while you were in the rooms on the 
North side, can you tell us as you- were moving 
about, and when that was going on, was the 
attack from the other balconies proceeding ?— I 
saw several missiles thrown from the other side at 
us. In fact when we went out from the balconies 
we had to duck our heads to escape the bricks. 

9804. On the North side, whenever you 
appeared on the balcony there was an attack from 
the South side? — Yes, a fearful attack. 

9804a. Did you see any windows broken? — I 
saw three windows broken. 

9804b. From the opposite side? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. liice. 

9805. Did you interfere at any time to restrain 
any of the men ?— How ? 

9806. By telling them that they had done 
enough? — No. 

9807. That they had done enough and to come 
away ? — No. 

9808. Or did you order them to stop? — No, 
there was no reason. 

9809. Or particularly in the case of a man 
named Callaghan ? — No. 

9810. Or to save a person’s life? — No. 

9811. Did you see a woman named Harris? — 

I don’t know that I did. 

9812. Were you in her room?— I don’t 
remember. 

9813. Did you sing out to a constable, “ Come 
away ; you have done enough here ” ? — It was not 
me, and I didn’t hear it. 

9814. Did you see that woman (Mrs. Harris 
stands up in Court) ? — I don’t remember seeing 
her. 

9815. As to the windows, did you see any of 
your men breaking windows with their batons? — 
No, I did not. 

9816. And were all the windows, or many of 
them, broken by missiles thrown from the other 
side? — Yes, most of them, I would say. I saw 
three broken myself. 

9817. When coming away, did you observe the 
condition of affairs as to the windows and the 
rest? — I did not. I was trying to get away with 
my life. 

9818. Do you not know that these windows had 
glass absolutely hacked out of them ? — I do not. 

9819. And did not these windows present the 
appearance of having been hacked and not broken 
with a hole through them, as from a stone? — I do 
not know. 

9820. Do you suggest that it was missiles that 
broke the fanlights of the inner rooms ? — I do not 
remember seeing fanlights broken. 

9821. Do you suggest that any fanlights were 
broken by stones from the other side?— I did not 
see them broken. 

9822. Are you aware that 50 fanlights were 
alleged to have been broken by the police? — I 
heard it stated, but I did not see any such thing. 

9823. And 120 panes of glass practically hacked 
out by the police — you accept no responsibility 
for that? — I do not indeed. 

9824. You made no entry on the ground floor? 
—No. 

9825. And did nothing to the office on the 
ground floor? — No. 

9826. You found no rioters in any room? — No. 

9827. It was your object to arrest men? — Yes, 
any rioters. 

9828. How many men did you leave at the 


bottom of the staircase to intercept those trying 
to escape? — I coidd not say if there were any. 

9829. Did you leave any men? — I did not. 

9830. Do you not think it would be a prudent 
thing to leave someone in charge at the foot of the 
staircase by way of precaution ? — It might be. 

9831. Did you do it? — I do not think so. Some 
of the men did not know the building very well. 

9832. Do you suggest that the sergeant did 
not? — I don’t think he did. I do not think that 
any of them knew it so well as I did myself. 

9833. You knew there were two staircases? — 
Yes. 

9834. Could you not have given a hint that it 
would have been a wise and proper thing to post 
a man at the bottom of these staircases ? — I think 
the people went into the rooms to get away. 

9835. But you cannot answer the question? — I 
can not, more than I say. 

9836. You caught no rioters? — No. 

9837. Where do you suggest they went? — Into 
the rooms. 

9838. How is it you could not catch them? — 
They might be in the closets, and we could not 
open them. 

9839. And there were no men seen by you in 
the rooms ? — No, not in any that I went into. 

9840. Do you suggest any explanation of the 
fact that the windows of the fanlights were 
broken? — No, for I did not see it. 

9841. You were asked a question by Mr. At- 
kinson, whether it was not a case of a rush, in, 
and a rush out, and you replied “ yes.” What 
occasion was there for a rush out? — We had to 
go round quickly. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — It was I who asked the 
question. 

9842. Mr. Rice. — Well, you say there was a 
fierce attack made on the police? — Yes. 

9843. By people from the street and the bal- 
conies ? — Yes. 

9844. And everyone who pelted you was a 
rioter ? — Yes. 

9845. What effort did you make to resist the 
rioters on the balcony opposite who were pelting 
you? — We did not go there. 

9846. Tell me why? — They all cleared away 
after a bit. 

9847. You saw men distinctly whom you could 
identify? — There were not so many on the north 
as on the south. 

9848. Having gone to the rooms and finding 
no men there, you did not go on further and get 
hold of any of these men? — No; we could not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

9849. There is no doubt you were attacked 
from the south side? — Yes. 

9850. As to the question as to whether you 
rushed in and rushed out, you went away at once 
when you found there was no one in the room ? 
Yes. 

9851. And had to do that very rapidly? — Yes.. 

9852. And as to guarding the exits, you anti- 
cipated that you would be able to arrest these 
men in the rooms? — Yes. 

9853. Was there any time at all for any pre- 
meditated arrangements in regard to these 
houses? — -No. 

9854. You had to do the best, you could under 
the circumstances with very few men? — Yes. 

9855. You could not have had airy precon- 
certed action? — No. 

9856. You know this place? — Yes. 

9857. How long? — Well, since it was built, I 
might say. 

9858. Mr. Brown, k.c. — How long is that?— 
About eight years, I suppose. 
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9859. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Have you frequently 
been there? — Yes. I am well known there. 

9860. What has wrought you there? — Well, 
often on occasions of special duty. 

9861. Have you been sent there? — Yes. 

9862. Frequent rows, I suppose? — Yes, in- 
deed. 

9863. And the people have been sometimes 
disorderly? — Oh, yes; especially on Saturday 
nights. 

9864. Even in the normal time, I suppose, it 
has been occasionally or frequently bad ? — Yes, 
there is a very bad class of people there, but I 
should say also there are very respectable people 
there. 

9865. And very bad? — Yes, very bad, but also 
very decent people. 

Examined by Mr. Rice. 

9866. You say the people here are very bad ? 
— No, I don’t say that. I say the majority are a 
had lot, I would call it, but there are many good 
people, very well conducted people. 

9867. Are the occupants of these buildings in 
fact different from those in ordinary houses occu- 
pied by the same class in the city ? — No. 

9868. It is not simply because they are there 
in this particular place that they are worse than 


those in other houses occupied by the very poor ? 
— Oh, no. 

9869. The rents are small or about one shil- 
ling ? — Oh, that is not the reason. 

9870. They are all very poor? — Yes, sir. 

9871. And you will find some element of dis- 
order in any poor street or a street occupied by 
very poor people? — Yes. 

9872. And these are like the people you find 
in other streets where there are poor people? — 
Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

9873. How long have you been in the district? 
— Ten months. 

9S74. Is that your total service? — I have often 
been there on special service — -special duty. 

9875. Do you know many of the inmates? — 
Well, sir, they are mostly coming and going. 

9876. Are you known yourself to them? — Yes, 
to many of them I am sure. 

9877. When was your special duty there? — 
Well, I have been there two and a half or three 
years ago. 

9878. Have you been much there before 
August? — No, not very much. 

9879. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You were only in 
four or five rooms? — Yes. 

9879a. The first and second balcony? — Yes. 


Constable Boyd, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


9880. You were one of Sergeant Haugh’s party on 
this Sunday ?— Yes. 

9881. You left Store Street and came on to Cor- 
poration Stieet ? — Yes. 

9882. What happened you there ? — As soon as we 

entered the buildings in Corporation Place 

9883. Before you went into the buildings were you 
assaulted ? — Not before 1 entered. 

9884. Were stores thrown at the police ? — Yes ; 
I went there as a reinforcement to Sergeant Haugh’s 
party. 

9885. Where, did you come from ? — From Store 
Street. 

9886. Did you start with them ?— No; I followed 
after them. 

9887. And by the time you had reached Corpora- 
tion Buildings had Sergeant Haugh’s party entered ? 
— Some of them had. 

9888. At the time you arrived there, were there 
people on the balconies on the north and south sides 
of the buildings ? — Yes. 

9889. What were they doing ?— They were throwing 
missiles at the police below — whatever police were in 
the street. 

9890. On the square. ? — And along up the street — 
practically along the street. 

9891. You mean the carriage-way outside the 
buildings ?— Yc-s. 

9892. We call that the square. Were they throwing 
missiles from both balconies ? — Yes. 

9893. Did you sec the class of missiles that were 
thrown ? — Yes. 

9894. What was it ?— It was bottles— porter 
bottles, soda water bottles, and other missiles in- 
cluding stones, pieces of cement, and missiles of that 
description. 

9895. These were thrown from the balconies ?— 
Some of them. Before that there was stone -throwing 
in the street, and one struck one of the Constables 
189C. 

9896. Were the balconies then crowded ?— They 

9897. You saw missiles being thrown from the 
balconies ? — I did. 

9898. Were women there too ? — Yes. 


9899. Taking part in the attack ? — Yes. 

9900. How did they contribute to the riot ? — They 
had some bottles in their aprons — some of the missiles 
in their aprons. 

9901. Did you see the women supplying the men 
with ammunition ? — Yes ; I did. 

9902. As you went into the square did you see a 
man on the roadway or carriage way or pathway 
outside one of the halls throw a stone ? — Yes ; and 
he struck 189C, Constable Hallahan, I think. 

9903. He was in front of you,?— Yes. 

9904. Did you see the man throw the stone ? — I 
did. 

9905. When he flung that stone did he run away ? — 
He ran into one of the rooms. 

9906. One of the halls ? — Yes. 

9907. That would be one of the halls near the 
gateway ? — Some little distance up — not far. 

9908" Not far up ? — Yes. He then ran into a 
room off that hallway and ran upstairs. 

9909. Did he seek shelter and run?— Yes; but 
he came out on another hallway and he fired again. 

9910. He fired again ? — Yes. 

9911. Were you in the act of going upstairs after 
him ? — Yes. 

9912. He fired at you ? — Yes ; well, I took it to 
be at me anyhow. 

9913! He had reached the first balcony at this 
time ? — Yes, sir. 

9914. You were with a D.M.P. man pursuing 
him ? — Yes. 

9915. He threw it from some distance ? — Yes, a 
short distance — very short. 

9916. Did he hit the D.M.P. man ? — Not at that 
time. It was on the roadway he hit him. 

9917. He hit him with a stone before he pursued 
him ?— Yes. 

9917a. A stone thrown on the roadway ? — Yes, 
sir. 

9918. Did you discover him ? — Yes, in a room. . 

9919. Was the room in which he was locked when 
you got there ? — It was — the door was closed. 189 
was at it first and just had it opened as I arrived. 

9920. Was that man who threw that, stone Nelson ? 
—Yes. James Nelson. 
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9921. Did he plead guilty ? — Yes ; he pleaded 
guilty. 

9922. That was the only arrest you made ? — Yes. 

9923. That was the only room you entered ? — Yes. 

9924. The only room you entered in Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes. 

9925. “While you were operating against this man 
in the buildings, what were the people in the other 
buildings doing ? — They were throwing missiles 
across. 

9926. At you ? — Yes. 

9927. And at your party ? — Yes : when we 
brought the prisoner down on to the ground landing, 
we had to remain there for some time imtil a suitable 
escort arrived. 

9928. Did you remain in shelter ? — Yes. 

9929. Until an escort came to enable you to take 
your prisoner to Store Street ? — Yes. 

9930. And the man who threw that stone was 
Nelson ? — Yes, sir. 

9931. I suppose he was in his own room ?— Well, 
I dare say he was. 

9932. When you went into the room, did you do 
any damage ?— No, nothing ; there was very little 
in the room to damage. 

9933. Was anybody else in the room except 
himself ? — There was a woman in the room with him. 

9934. And vou took him off to the barracks ? — 
Yes. 

9935. When you came out, did you notice the 
condition of the Square or the roadway out between 
the two buildings when you came out ? — I did. 

9936. What was its condition ? — It was literally 
strewn with missiles of all descriptions — broken glass, 
delph, and stones, and every missile that they could 
think of or possibly get hold of. 

9937. The condition of things prevailing there 
while you were endeavouring to arrest these rioters 
was dangerous and serious ? — Yes ; both dangerous 
and serious. 

9938. Had you your baton drawn when you went 
in ?— Yes, I had. 

9939. Did you use it ? — No ; I didn't use it. 

9940. Have you yourself been involved in riots, 
North or South ? — I have been in riots in various 
places. 

9941. How did they compare with this riot ? — This 
was most serious for the whole of the attack was made 
at the police. 

9942. They were in an elevated position while you 
were at the bottom ? — Yes, sir ; they had the police 
under them. 

9943. Did you go away with Sergeant Haugh’s 
party afterwards to the subsequent places. Did he 
take’ you on to Cumberland Street, Gloucester Street, 
and Gloucester Diamond ? — No, sir. 

9944. You didn’t go there ?— No. • 

9945. Having taken the prisoner to Store Street, 
you remained there ? — Yes ; we were only a rein- 
forcement. 

9946. You were only a reinforcement ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

9947. Did you see a policeman throw a bottle from 
the balcony at the south side at a man named Queely, 
who was on the balcony on the north side ? — No. 

9948. And the bottle broke a window ? — No, sii. 

9949. Are you sure you are right about Nelson ? — I 
am positively sure I am right about Nelson. 

9950. Are you positive ? — I am. 

8851. That Nelson pleaded guilty ? — Yes. 

9952. And that he was convicted? — Positively sure. 

9953. What did he get ? — I beg your pardon. 

9954. What sentence did he get? — He was allowed 
out on bail on a security of £10, and himself in £10. 

9955. Mr. Atkinson. — And bound over for 12 
months to keep the peace ? — To keep the peace, and 
come up for judgment if called on. 


9956. Mr. Rice. — Very well. Did Nelson resist you 
— Not violently. 

9957. Did he defend himself ?— Not violently. He 
didn’t want to go though. 

9958. He didn’t want to go ?— No. 

9959. But you made him go ? — I considered it my 
duty to make him go. 

9960. You had 189 C with you ? — Yes. 

9961. You and 189 C saw to it ? — Yes, and between 
us he came, 

9962. You said that you were a reinforcement to 
Ser eant Haugh’s party ? — Yes. 

9962a. Did you start at a different time from 
Sergeant Haugli ? — A few minutes after. 

9963. Were there any other reinforcements ? — 
There were, a couple. 

9964. How many ? — Two, or perhaps three. 

9965. That is four more ?— Probably two or three. 

9966. Two or three with you ? — There was no 
more. 

Two or three, with one, would be three or four. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — A sk him if there was more than 
10. 

9967. Mr. Rice. — Were they in addition to the 10 
who started with the Sergeant ? — I could not say 
how many started with the Sergeant. 

9968. The Sergeant said he brought down 10 men. 
I want to know now was • your party in addition to 
the 10 men brought by the Sergeant ? — I suppose 
they were, because we didn’t leave until they had 
gone, but 1 can’t say. 

9969. Did you see a trunk thrown out over a 
balcony ? — No. 

9970. Did you see police throwing articles of house- 
hold use — delpli, crockery, and things like that — out 
over the balcony ? — I didn’t. 

9971. Is it suggested or do you suggest that 
anybody threw a trunk at a policeman ?— I am not 
giving any opinion on what anyone did. 

9972. You didn’t see anyone throw ’it ? — No. 

9973. A great many remarkable things have been 
thrown at policemen, and I thought the trunk might 
be one ? — There was a good many missiles, but I 
didn’t see any such thing as a trunk. 

9974. Nothing as large as a trunk ?— No. 

9975. Did you see the state of the windows when 
you were going away ? — Yes. 

9976. Was there a bit of glass left in any of the 
windows that was not broken ? — Some of them had 
escaped. 

9977. Were not the windows in which the glass 
was broken— was it not broken clear away and 
nothing but the sashes left ?— No ; there was holes 
in some of them. 

9978. Some of them had only holes ? — Yes. 

9979. Was there any from which the glass had 
been completely broken away ? — Oh ; I could not 
say. 

9980. Did you break any fan light ? — No. 

9980a. Did you see any broken ? — No. 

9981. You went away with your prisoner ? — Yes,, 
as soon as I could. 

9982. You didn’t take part in this progress of 
the policemen through the rooms? — No. 

9983. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you went up 
after Nelson where was Sergeant Haugh and the 

rest of the party ? — They went on a little in front 
of us. 

9984. Had they gone into the balcony ? — I could 
not say that they had gone into the balcony. 
When I saw the man, and pursued him, they were 
on the ground floor. 

9985. In Corporation Place? — Yes. 

9986. They hadn’t gone up then? — No. Not at 
the time I left it. 

9987. They hadn’t gone upstairs ? — No. 

9988. You were the first upstairs? — I was first 
on No. 25. 
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9989. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you ever actually 
join Sergeant Haugli’s party? — Only at the tail 
end. They were in advance of me. I was just 
getting in with them when I saw 189 assaulted 
with a missile. I was not actually ever mixed up 
with them. 

9990 When you arrested Nelson that was on 
the first balcony ? — The second balcony. 

9991. Did you bring him down? — Yes. 

9992. Where did you remain? — We remained 
the ground floor in the hallway. Just near the 


hall is another hall. We remained at the door, or 
a yard in from the door, perhaps. 

9993. Did you remain there until Sergeant 
Haugh’s party came down ? — Yes, until four or 
five constables came down, and they were able to 
escort us to Store Street with him. 

Mr. Rice . — There is just one thing I wish to ask. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Certainly. 

9994. Mr. Rice . — Were you with the party that 
went down earlier that day with Sergeant Haugh 
protecting prisoners from Gloucester Place? — No. 


Constable Clarke, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


9995. Were you in Corporation Street, or in 
that vicinity, on this Sunday? — Yes, I was. 

9996. What time did you go there? — Well, I 
believe it was after 4 o’clock. 

9997. With whose party were you ? — I was with 
Sergeant Kelly’s. 

9998. How many men had Sergeant Kelly? — 
Well, I would say 14 or 15, or thereabouts. We 
were sent up very hurriedly. 

9999. You were sent up hurriedly? — Yes. 

10000. When you went into Corporation Street 

— was that before Sergeant Woulfe got there ? — 
I don’t know. 

10001. You don’t know? — I don’t know. 

10002. But it was before Sergeant Haugh got 
there? — I could not say. 

10003. You didn’t see either of them? — No; I 
did’nt. 

10004. You were under Sergeant Kelly? — 
— Yes, sir. 

10005. And what was going on in that street 
when you went there? — We went very hurriedly 
up Corporation Street in the direction of Glou- 
cester Street and Gloucester Diamond. When 
we were passing along through the street we 
were stoned, some from the houses, some from 
the streets, and more stones were thrown from 
the Coi-poration Buildings. It was not too bad 
at that time, and we went along until we got 
to the Diamond, in Gloucester Street 

10006. You passed up Corporation Buildings? 
— Yes. 

10007. Was there at that time any people on 
the balconies? — Yes. 

10008. What were they doing? — Some of them 
threw missiles off the balcony. 

10009. Did you and the body of men with 
you move on further to Gloucester Diamond? — 
Yes, sir. 

10010. At Gloucester Diamond, was there a 
large crowd there? — Very large. 

10011. That Gloucester Diamond is at the end 
of Corporatioxx Street? — Yes. 

10012. And did you remain there for some 
time? — Yes; we had repeated charges there. 

10013. Did you, from there, return down to 
Corporation Street? — Yes; we were divided in 
Gloucester Street, and one party charged the 
rioters down Corporation Street in the direction 
°f Corporation Buildings. We passed on by 
the Buildings, and as I was passing I was struck 
with a piece of iron on the left arm ( indicating 
the place). 

10014. Where did that come from? — From the 
direction of Corporation Buildings. I turned 
round to see where it came from, and I ob- 
served a woman, 25 years of age, wearing a red 
blouse, and having in her apron a considerable 
number of bottles. She threw at least 6 or 7 
°f them in the dix-ection of the police. I was 
nut of range, and watched until she threw the 
last of the bottles. 

10015. None of your men, I think, went into 


Corporation Buildings? — None of them entered 
the Buildings at all. 

10016. You were on your way down after 
dispersing a crowd that ran back in that direc- 
tion — down Corporation Street? — Yes. 

10017. Besides the woman with the bottles 
in her apron, were there other persons on the 
balconies? — There would be 40 or 50 on each 
of the balconies, roughly speaking. 

10018. What were they doing? — They were — 
a good many of them — engaged in throwing dif- 
ferent classes of missiles. What they were 
doing there I didn’t pay any particular atten- 
tion to, but on our return I saw the ground 
strewn with broken delph, jam pots, glass, and 
some broken bricks. 

10019. But have you any doubt that these 
came from the balcony? — I saw them coming. 

10020. Now, did you go back then towards 
Gloucester Diamond ? — Yes. 

10021. And had you to pass again these 
Buildings ? — No ; I went back to Gloucester 
Diamond, and I arrested a prisoner there at 
the corner of Gloucester Street and Gardiner 
Street, and we took him to Store Street Station 
by Gardiner Street. 

10022. Were you afraid to go back by Cor- 
poration Buildings, or if you were not afraid, 
did you think it a dangerous thing ? — I con- 
sidered it more dangerous to go by Corporation 
Buildings tlxaix by Gardiner Sereet. 

10023. That maix, McCabe, that you arrested, 
was he fined? — He was. On the following Tues- 
day he was fined by Mr. Hunt 40s. 

10024. While you wex-e there, were things very 
hot?— Yes, very hot — very bad. 

10025. And is there any doubt in the world 
that there was a riotous and dangerous crowd on 
these balconies as well as in the stx-eet? — Not the 
slightest doubt. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

10026. Nobody ixx the street was givixxg you 
axxy trouble on these occasions? — Yes. I have 

said so. 

10027. Did they give you any trouble before 
you came to Corporation Buildings ?— The further 
we went up the street the more the trouble 
ixxcr eased. 

10028. Apparently you found the people who 
were prepared to give you trouble assembled at 
Corporation Street, near the cox-ner of Talbot 
Street? — No, in Gloucester Street, at the other- 
end. 

10029. I misundex-stood you. There wex-e a 
ixumber of people assembled in Gloucester Street 
and Talbot Street prepared to give you trouble ? 
—Yes. Quite a large number. 

10030. Before you got to the buildiixgs, I under- 
stood you were attacked by the people in the 
street? — I did not say that. 

10031. I misunderstood you if you did not. 
Did anybody in the stx-eet attack you or throw 

2 I 
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anything at you when you came to Corporation 
Buildings or before that? — When going up Cor- 
poration Street, coming to Corporation Build- 
ings we were attacked in the street out of windows 
and off the balconies. 

10032. Did any of the attack come from the 
street ? — Yes. The people in the street attacked 
us also. 

10033. That is what I am trying to get at. 
The people in the street attacked you ? — Yes. 
About 100 of them. 

10034. Did you drive these people before you 
down Corporation Street, or did they follow you ? 
— We were going towards Gloucester Street, and 
we drove them before us in the direction of 
Gloucester Street. 

10035. Did that drive them in the direction of 
Corporation Buildings? — No. It drove them 

from Corporation Buildings. 

10036. Well then the people you drove up past 
Corporation Buildings were in Corporation Stx-eet, 
near the Talbot Street end ? — Some of them may 
have been. 

10037. Were you attacked when you came oxit 


of Talbot Street into Corporation Street? — Yes. 
After a short distance. 

10038. Did you pursue these people ?— We went 
after them as quiokly as possible. 

10039. Did any of them go into Corporation 
Buildings? — I did not remark any of them. 

10040. But, at all events, after you had hunted 
them up along you were assailed by the people 
from the balconies ? — Yes. 

10041. And the crowd in the street was baiting 
you at the same time? — Yes. It was not too bad 
at that stage. 

10042. Had you been there earlier in the dav? 
— No. I never saw the balconies before. 

10043. Then, of course, you were not there the 
night before? — No. 

10044. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you ever inside 
the buildings ? — No. I never was in the square in 
my life. 

Re-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

10045. When you went up you were attacked 
from the balconies as well as the stx-eet? — Yes. 

10046. Were the same crowd there when you 
were coming back? — Yes. A worse ci'owd. 


Constable Iyeaney, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


10047. You were one of Sergeant Haugh’s 
party on this Sunday ? — Yes. 

10048. When you come up Corporation Street 
before you reached the buildings, was there a 
crowd in the street ? — Yes. 

10049. Where did they first begin to attack 
you ? — In Corporation Street. 

10050. Was that at the buildings or before you 
reached the buildings? — At the buildings. 

10051. Now were you only attacked by the 
•crowd in the street ? — We wex-e attacked also by 
the people on the balconies. 

10052. And did they throw missiles at you? — 
Yes. 

10053. Were the balconies faii-ly crowded ? — 
Yes, they were. 

10054. All the way up? — Yes, all the way up. 

10055. On both sides — North and South? — 
Yes. 

10056. What was the class of missiles they were 
throwiixg? — They were throwing stones, bottles, 
saucers and tea-pots. 

10057. And at the time you were being attacked 
from the buildings, was the crowd in the street 
doing anything, or had they gone up Gloucester 
Stx-eet? — Yes. They had advanced up Gloucester 
Street. 

10058. Did the people in the square or the 
buildings make any remarks to the police? — Yes. 
They said, “ Come on you bloody murderers. We 
will do for you now.” 

10059. Did you then enter the square with the 
other policemen ? — Yes. 

10060. Axxd when you wexxt into the square, 
what did you do? — I went up to the balconies. 

10061. You got to the staix - case first? — Yes. 

10062. That is a considerable distance from the 
gate ? — Yes, a good bit. 

10063. And then you proceeded to make your 
way up to the balconies? — Yes, on the North side. 

10064. While on the balcony on the North side 
how did the people treat you from the South side ? 
— -They pegged stones and bottles across from the 
South side. I saw one old woman on the South 
side throw a bucket of stones over the railings. 
That was oxx the South side. 

10065. When you got to the balcony what did 
the rioters oxx the balcony do? — Well, they x;an 
into' the; rooms. 


10066. And did your pursue them? — Yes; we 
followed them in. 

10067. Who was with you when you followed 
them? — Well, I could not say. I did not know 
the D.M.P. men who were with me. 

10068. Did you know this building before? — 
No. I had never been there before. 

10069. Did you enter axxy houses for the purpose 
of trying to catch rioters ? — Certainly, I did . 

10070. How many houses did you enter? — I 
think I went into three houses. 

10071. Oix the first balcony? — I did not go into 
any oxxe there. It was on the second balcony. 

10072. And befox-e going in were the doors closed 
against you ? — They were closed . 

10073. Were you able to follow the rioters going 
into the house ? — I saw a man goixxg into a house 
and I followed him, but when I got inside I could 
xxot see him at all. He slapped the door after him. 

10074. And did you put that door iix? — Well, 
just when I put my hand to it it opened. It was 
xxot locked. 

10075. Were you able to detect the rioter in 
the room ? — He was not in it at all when I got in. 
I could not see him. 

10076. Was any persoix there? — There was no 
person there at all. 

10077. Did you leave the room? — Yes. I went 
into another room on the same balcony. 

10078. Did you force in the door there? — The 
door was closed. 

10078a. Had you reason to believe a rioter was 
inside?— Yes; that was what took me inside. I, 
just shoved in the door, and there was no person 
in the room at all. 

10079. Did you do any damage or break any 
furniture while you were in these rooms? — I did 
not break anything at all. 

10080. As to the third room you entered on the 
second balcony, did you find anyone there ? — I saw 
a man going in, and I pursued him as fast as I 
could, and when I entered I could ixot see him at 
all, wherever he was gone. 

10081. So you could not effect the arrest of any 
rioters ? — No. 

10082. Of course, the place is honey-combed 
with rooms? — It is. If you were on a man’s heels 
he would dive round and go oix you. You could 
not catch him at all. 
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10083. You did no damage? — I did no damage 
at all. 

10084- Now, I think you also accompanied 
Sergeant Haugh on this occasion? — Yes, from 
Store Street, for the riots in Corporation Street. 
I was with him until 8 o’clock. 

10085. You marched up Gloucester Street, 
seeing Constable Ward home? — Yes. 

10086. I don’t want to take you through all the 
details, hut was there a large crowd there ? — There 
was a large crowd there. 

10087. When you left Constable Ward in 
Fitzgibbon Street where did you go? — We were 
x-eturning to go to Store Street, and coming down 
Gloucester Street we were attacked by a furious 
crowd, all round Gloucester Street and Gloucester 
Diamond. 

10088- Wei - e you attacked from the houses as 
well as from the street? — Yes, from the houses and 
from the street. 

10089. At 13 Gloucester Place were you 
attacked by a crowd? — Yes. 

10090. And did you enter that house and 
capture five prisoner's? — Yes. Five pi-isoners 

were taken out of that house. 

10091. And they wex - e subsequently con- 


10092. Did you also participate in the riots in 
Gardiner Street, Cumberland Street, Middle 
Gardiner Street, and Parnell Street? — Yes. I was 
in all these. 

10093. And during that period of time was 
there grave and serious rioting in these various 
localities ?■ — It could not be worse. It was furious 
all the time. 

10094. We will get from some of the troopers 
the fact that their horses were knocked down. Did 
you notice a bed thrown ? — Yes. I noticed that. 

10094a. Were the police during the whole of 
this time constantly on the move in order to 
disperse the crowd and disperse them again 
when they re-assembled? — They were constantly 
on the move. 

10095. Did you, in the discharge of your 
duty, have to charge and disperse the crowd? — 
Yes. 

10096. The crowd ran away when they threw 
stones? — Yes. 

10097. Did you ever get near enough to use 
your baton? — I never could get near enough to 
them. 


of 

Yt 


10098. During that time was the place a scene 
riot?— Yes. 

10099. Were the police seriously injured? — 


10100. I believe 35 were injured ? — Yes, 
there was an amount of police injured, that day. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Bice. 

10101. I believe there were a few civilians 
hurt on that day too ? — There might have been. 
I don’t, know. 

10102. In Corporation Buildings, would you 
be surprised to hear that there were several 
people who had to be treated in hospital? 

10103. And that even some of them were dis- 
tinguished by having their pictures' in the Daily 
Skeich ? 

Mr .Powell, K.c.— The Daily Sketch is not 
always reliable for pictures. 

10104. Mr. Bice .- — You did not inflict any 
damage yourself, arid did not see any damage 
inflicted? — No. ■ 

10105. I think you said you saw an old 
woman thrown down a bucket of stones on a 
policeman ?—D did not say on a policeman. 

10106. Was it intended for a policeman ? — 
It was intended for him surely. 


10107. Was there a policeman near? — There 
was. She threw the bucket, stones, and all 
down. 

10108. Did you go to arrest this woman? — No.. 

10109. Did you make any attempt to arrest 
her? — I was on the other balcony. 

10110. Would it have been a very long walk 
over to where she was ? — I would have had to 
go down in order to get up to where she was. 

10111. The difficulties were so great of getting 
near her that you did not look her up after- 
words, though you saw her making a murderous 
assault on the police ? — That would not be the 
cause. It was because I was engaged with others, 
with another prisoner. 

10112. Why didn’t you go over when you had 
finished ? — Because she had left when she pegged 
the bucket down. 

10113. You made no attempt to search for 
her ? — No. 

10114. Were you in that vicinity earlier the 
some day? — No; that was my first time there 
that day. 

10115. You were not with the sergeant’s 
party earlier when it was about to pass down 
Corporation Street? — No; I did not pass down 
Corporation Street. 

10116. Now, you saw a number of men, as 
well as this woman, throwing missiles at the 
police ? — Yes. 

10117. And made no attempt to arrest them? 
— No attempt. 

10118. Did you see a trunk thrown out from 
these balconies? — No. 

10119. Did you see delph and furniture thrown 
out by the police? — No. 

10120. Did you see a policeman throwing a 
bottle on the north side at a man on the south 
side? — No. 

10121. Did you go into any room in which 
there was a sewing machine? — No. 

10122. You were on the second floor, weren’t 
you — the second floor balcony ? — The second' 
balcony. 

10123 . Were you in the house, No. 26c, 
occupied by a man called Francis May? — I don’t 
know the number of any house I have been in. 

10124. Did you go into any room in which 
there was a woman alone and a sewing machine? 
—No. 

10125. You saw saw no policeman break up a. 
sewing machine? — No. 

10126. How many people were there on the 
balconies when you got there ? — Forty or fifty 
anyway, if not more. 

10127. Had any of Sergeant Haugh’s party 
gone up — you were in the third party? — I was 
in Haugh’s party. 

10128. Not with the reinforcement?— No. 

10129. Were there forty or. fifty on each bal- 
cony when you arrived ? — There was nearly that 
on all the balconies. 

10130. If you counted, the people on all the bal- 
conies the number would be forty or fifty ? — There 
were between forty and fifty oir the second balcony 
and that marry more on the third balcony. 

10131. Were there between forty and fifty on 
each of the balconies on the South side?— There 
were. 

10132. Mr. Atkinson . — You were asked why 
you did not arrest the lady who threw down the 
bucket of stones. Would it. have been impossible 
for you to have got there in consequence of the 
stone-throwing ?— I could not go. I was in danger 
of my life. They were all acting like hooligans. 

10133. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ere you with Ser- 
geant Haugh all the time Ire . was in the buildings i 
— No. I could not say what men I was with in- 
the house. 

2 K 
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10134'. Were you with Sergeant Haugh’s party ? 
— Yes, all the time. 

10135. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you leave the 
barrack with him? — Yes. 

10136. How many men left the barrack along 
with you at that time ? — There were nine and the 
sergeant, and the man who went to Fitzgibbon 
Street. 

10137. That is Ward — eleven altogether? — Ten 
altogether. I think there were nine constables 
and the sergeant. 

10138. Mr. -Atkinson.— And Ward?— And 

Ward — the man we were escorting to Fitzgibbon 
Street. 

10139. Mr. Brown, k.c. — TIow many R.I.C. ? 
— I. could not say. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Only three. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — What was the name of the 
constable ? 


Mr. Atkinson. — Boyd. 

10140. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Constable Boyd— i s 
he here? 

10141. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Are you clear that 

there were only nine when you left the barrack? 

Nine and the sergeant. 

10142. You came from Store Street? — Yes; I 
came from Store Street. 

10143. Try and think how many men left with 
the sergeant and Ward? — Nine escorted Ward, to 
Fitzgibbon Street and the sergeant. 

Constable' Boyd recalled. 

10144. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many men were 
with you as reinforcements for Sergeant Haugli? 
— Three and myself. 

10145. Mr. Brown, k.c.— All Royal Irish?— 
Yes. 


Constable Hallahan (189 C), examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


10146. Were you one of Sergeant Haugh’s 
party? — Yes. 

10146a. And did you come from Store Street? 
—Yes. 

10146b. You left Store Street with Sergeant 
Haugh ? — Yes. 

10146c. And was Ward there? — Yes. 

10147. He was the man you were protecting? — 
Yes. 

10148. And besides those two, how many con- 
stables? — Nine constables. 

10149. Including the sergeant and Ward? — 
Yes. 

10150. We know what brought you to Cor- 
poration Place — were you struck with anything? 
— Yes, with either a stone or bottle on the breast. 

10151. Where did that come from? — It came 
from Corporation Square. 

10152. What part of the square? — Opposite the 
gate in the Corporation Buildings. 

10153. Did you remain in shelter then? — Yes, 
for a few minutes in the corner of Corporation 
Buildings. 

10154. And did you then go into the square? — 
Yes. We went in in a body. I was one of the 
first that entered. 

10155. Did you see a man called Nelson? — Yes. 

10156. Had you seen him doing anything? — I 
-saw him throwing stones at the police. 

10157. From where? — From the squax - e. 

10158. When you pursued him, where did he 
run to? — He went as far as the staircase. I went 
after him in hot pursuit up to the second balcony. 

10159. Before he entered the hall of the second 
balcony, and when he was on the second balcony, 
and before he disappeared into the hall, did you 
see him do anything ? — I saw him throwing a piece 
of iron into the street. 

10160. Did you follow him ? — Yes, and he 
.banged the door in my face. 

10161. Did he get in before you? — Yes. 

10162. And did he bang the door in your face? 
—Yes. 

10163. You forced it in?— Yes. 

10164. And you arrested him there? — Yes, at 
his room, 25a Corporation Place. 

10165. I suppose you didn’t know he was Nelson 
then ? — I knew him by appearance, but I did not 
know his name. 

10166. Did he say anything? — No; he resisted 
for a little while. He did not want to come. 

10167. He did not say you were expected to do 
your duty, or anything like that? — No. 

10168. Had you to get assistance to get him 
out?— Yes, Constable Barry. 


10169. Is there any doubt that that man 
pleaded guilty ? — Yes. He was sent for trial to 
the City Commission. 

10170. Was he the occupier of 25a ? : — Yes. 

10171. He said so himself ? — Yes, that was 
where he lived. 

10172. You were quick after him when you got 
him in the room. Do you know these Corporation 
Buildings? — Well, I have a slight experience of 
them. 

10173. I just want to get this once and for all 
established — when you enter any of the halls, 
there are several halls leading into this building? 
—Yes. 

10174. Then when you go up a stairs you find 
yourself on a balcony? — Yes. 

10175. And that balcony runs along the whole 
length of the building? — Yes. 

10176. And the different doors open on to the 
balcony ? — Yes. 

10177. So that any person on the balcony could 
run to any of the halls and disappear into any of 
the halls? — Yes, up and down. 

10178. And when a person gets into the hall 
there are four doors he may avail himself, of ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — T here are eleven doors off 
the balcony and then four doors off each hall. 

10178a. Mr. Powell, k.c. — -S o that he could go 
into any of these places ? — Yes. 

10179. Is it a place that unless you are hotfoot 
on a man it is difficult to catch him ? — It is almost 
impossible unless you are in quick pursuit. They 
could escape into any of the halls. 

10180. When you were in pursuit of Nelsou did 
you hear any sounds of anything ? — There was 
nothing but the bangs of stones and the breaking 
of glass — especially from the South side. When 
we appeared on the balcony we were assailed from 
the balcony on the South side. 

10181. Did you, yourself, see any of the police 
in your presence stop to break the glass of these 
windows? — None whatever. 

10182. The police, as I take it from your 
description, were pretty busy there ? — -Very busy. 

10183. And did you stop on your career to 
arrest this man Nelson to break panes of glass ? 
Not at all. 

10184. Were, the inhabitants of the place, as far 
as you could see, well able to break all the glass 
that was necessary? — Yes ; they were throwing 
stones and bricks and bottles from the South side 
at the police. 

10185. Did you assault anybody with your 
baton ?: — No. 
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10186. Wasn’t the rioting in Corporation 
Buildings very bad? — Very bad and very 
dangerous. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

10187. Do you suggest that the occupiers of 
each of those rooms broke his own windows and 
then said it was the police who did it? — I don’t 
know. There were stones thrown when we got to 
the balcony— thrown from the South side — and 
these may also have broken the glass. 

10188. Did they also break the fanlights? — -I 
could not say that. 

10189. Did they also break the windows in the 
.back rooms looking out on Purdon Street? — I 
don’t know. 

10190. You did not see any of those broken? — 
No. 

10191. Did you see any of the window-sashes 
absolutely empty, with no glass at all, when you 
were going away? — I only entered one room. 

10192. Before you got into Corporation Place 
was there any trouble in the street? — Not until 
we went to Corporation Place. 

10193. Then you were not assailed by anybody 
in the street? — No; only from the balconies of 
the Corporation Buildings. 

10194. The first attack you received was from 
the balconies, not from the street? — Yes. 

10195. Was there any attack made upon you 
from the street? — Yes, when we got inside the 
gate. 

10196. Where did the people come from? — 
There was a crowd out in Corporation Street. 

10197. They came down when they saw you 
going in ? — Yes. 

10198. They pelted you ? — Yes. 

10199. With what ?— Bottles and bricks. 

10200. Any jam-pots'?— I did not see any. 

10201. What sort of bottles were they? — Porter 
bottles and mineral water bottles. ■ 


10202. Do you know what the other policemen 
were doing on the landing while you were there? — 
No. 

10203. Did you hear glass -breaking ?— Yes, by 
stones which came from the south side. 

10204. Do you swear that all the glass that was 
broken was broken by the south side ? — Yes, as 
far as I saw. 

10205. I understand you chased Nelson up? — 
Yes. 

10200. Did you bring him out on the balcony 
and keep him there for five minutes? — Yes; he 
was there a short while; he was resisting. 

10207. You were able to see what. was happen- 
ing? — Yes. 

10208. You say solemnly that it was the stones 
that broke every window you heard broken ? — All 
that I saw broken were broken by stones. 

10209. Had the police that went into the place, 
including yourself, their batons drawn? — Yes, 
until I was going in. 

10210. Until you collared the man? — Yes. 

10211. What did Nelson say to you ? — He said 
he would account for the first man that would go- 
- into the room . 

10212. He discharged his broadside and then 
sheered off? — Yes. 

10213. You are the only man that ever put 
Nelson to flight? 

10214. Mr. Henry, k.c. — -Where are these fan- 
lights ? 

Mr. Rice. — I would suggest, sir, that you should 
inspect this place and see for yourselves. ' 

10215. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What size panes of 
glass are in these windows? 

Mr. Rice. — They are very large-sized panes of 
glass. 

10216. Mr. Brown, k.c. — There are only two 
in each window ? 

Mr. Rice. — Thirty by thirty, I understand’ • 


Constable Farrell, 164 C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


10217. Were the balconies on these buildings 
crowded ? — Yes. 

10218. The whole way up on each side? — Yes. 

10219. How many would you say would be 
there ? — Thirty or forty on each balcony, from the 
second balcony up. 

10220. When the poliee appeared outside Cor- 
poration Buildings how -did the crowd on these 
balconies treat them ? — They threw delph, stones, 
and bottles, and everything that way. 

10221. Was this a very determined attack by 
the crowd on the police'? — It was very determined. 

10222. Did Sergeant Haugh give the order to 
enter? — He did, sir. 

10223. And to charge the balconies? — Yes. 

10224. Or at least:, to get up on the balconies 
ami make arrests ?— Yes. 

10225. Did the police do that? — They did. They 
went upon the north side of the buildings, the 
first, passage ujx. 

10226. When you came on the balconies, what- 
did the crowd do ? — There was a crowd from the 
s reet pelting missiles, and the crowd on the bal- 
r°ny on the South side were throwing stones at 
the police. 

10227. Did all Sergeant Haugh ’s party get on 
to the balcony?— Yes 

10228. When you got to a particular balcony, 
w la 't did the crowd do ? — As you go up the stone 
passage, immediately a policeman would appear 
, , le y would throw something at him. They would 
tfien disappear into a hall -way, or go into the 
passage leading to the next balcony. I saw them 


doing that. I saw them pelt stones and different 
classes of missiles. 

10229. What balcony did you go on? — I went 
no further than the first balcony. 

10230. You were familiar with the buildings ? 
— Yes, I was there for about nine months, 

10231. Therefore you knew many of the occu- 
pants of these buildings ? — Yes. . 

10232. Were you able to identify people on the 
balcony ?—I was not. There was. a crowd there, 
and I could not possibly say I could identify any- 
one on the opposite .balconies who were pelting at 
the police. 

10233. Were people throwing from the south 
side on to the north balcony ?— They were pelting 
at the police from the south balcony — that is the 
police who were on the north balcony, and they 
were pelted by people in the street. 

10234. Did the pelting do any damage? — Yes. 
It broke windows. I remained in the passage un- 
til 189 C and Constable Boyd came down with 
the prisoner. I came down to Store Street with 
the prisoner. 

10235. You formed part of the escort for the 
arrest of Nelson? — Yes. 

10236. Did you endeavour to arrest any of' 
those who raxx away? — No, we could not get up 
with them. 

10237. Did you break axxyone’s furniture? — 
No. I did not go into axxy rooms. I only went 
on to the first balcoxxy. A marx pelted me from 
the balcoxxy when I was not more than a dozen 
yards away. He pelted at me and disappeared” 
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into the hallway. He had four doors to go into, 
and I don’t know which he went in through. 

10238. He came out of one of the halls, made 
■a plug at you with a missile, and then bucked 
back? — Yes. I was opposite himself. The re- 
mainder of the police were higher up. 

10239. What was the condition of the square 
after this thing was over? — It was strewn over 
with broken delph and missiles of every descrip- 
tion. In fact before we went in I saw the box 
that has been mentioned on the square'. That 
was before we entered the place at all. 

10240. What sort of a box was it? — It was a 
big tin trunk. 

10241. Where was it? — It was nearly opposite 
where the caretaker’s office is. 

10242. It was just outside the caretaker’s — the 
rent office ? — Yes. 

10243. That is, just when you came in you saw 
it? — Just as we entered. 

10244. And the condition of the carriage way 
showed a tremendous fusilade of missiles? — Yes 
— stones, broken bottles and pieces of brick. 

10245. Did you return again from Store 
Street? — No. As I was going back from Store 
Street I was assaulted in Talbot Street. I got 
all cut on the top of the head. I had to be 

treated by a doctor. I went to Sergeant 
Woulfe’s assistance. He was a little lower down. 

10246. He was assaulted with a golf club, and 
you were also assaulted yourself ? — Yes. I got a 
blow. 

10247. Was it a bad beating you got? — I was 
badly bruised, although I did not go on the sick 
report. 

10248. You stuck to the flag?-^Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

10249. I am glad to find a policeman who has 
seen the tin trunk. You saw it when you arrived 
there? — Yes. 

10250. Was it burst open and were the con- 
tents scattered ? — S I did not see any contents. 

10251. Sergeant Woulfe’s party had been 
there before you came? — Yes. 

10252. There was also a party mentioned by 
Sergeant Woulfe himself that was there before he 
came? — I don’t know about that, sir. 

10253. Did you hear what Sergeant Woulfe 
stated ? — I heard some of it. 

10254. Did you hear him saying that there 
was a party there before him ? — No, I did not 
hear him say that. 

10255. So it would have been possible for the 
trunk to have been thrown out over the balcony 
by a policeman ? — It could have been thrown over 
hy anybody so far as -I could see. 


10256. Were you round there o; th> Saturday 
night.?— -No. 

10257. Are you certain? — Yes. 

10258. Were you in Corporation Street at all 
on the Saturday night? — No, except to pass from 
the portion of it from Store Street into Talbot 
Street. 

10259. It is suggested to me that you went into 
the office of the Corporation Buildings on Satur- 
day night, and that this is what happened — that 
a civilian was pursued by the police, of whom you 
were one, into the Corporation office, and took 
refuge there. Do you remember that? — No. I 
would like to know when it is suggested that 
occurred. 

10260. Between ten and eleven o’clock? — I was 
in the Tivoli on duty at that time. 

10261. Well I hope you enjoyed yourself? — I 
was there in any case. I was much safer there. 

10262. You had a variety entertainment in the 
Corporation Buildings next day'. 

10263. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What was the special 
duty you were on there for nine months? — I was 
engaged in plain clothes for nine months. 

10264. What did your duty consist of?—-Well, 
thei - e is a den of shebeens all round. 

Mr. Atkinson . — He was there .to prevent 
breaches of the Licensing Acts. 

10265. Mr. Brown, k.c. — It was not in connec- 
tion with the Corporation Buildings ? — No, the 
locality generally. 

10266. Mr. Rice . — You knew a good deal of 
people around there very well ? — Yes. 

10267. You say they threw stoues from the bal- 
cony — did you identify' any of them ? — No. They 
were running backwards and forwards. I saw 
one man raise a window and shy something across, 
and then shut it down again. 

10268. You did not see him sufficiently to iden- 
tify' him ? — Not that I could conscientiously swear 
to afterwards. 

10269. The police didn’t make any effort to 
arrest people ? — They did not, because they had 
made every effort they could on the North side. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Mr. Powell, between this 
and to-morrow, would you try to clear up this 
matter as to the number of the Sergeant Haugli 
party, because originally there were eight Metro- 
politan and two R.I.C.’s. That is the sergeant’s 
description of his party, but some confusion gob 
into it later on. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That was owing to the 
strength of the reinforcements that Boyd had. I 
am getting inquiries made from the station ser- 
geant. Of course, it is very difficult in connection 
with a night like that, but I will do the best I 
can. 


The Inquiry adjourned until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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TENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, JANUARY 16th, 1914. 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners .— Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister- at- Law. 


Constable McDonnell. 42 C, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


10270. Now, Constable McDonnell, you are 
,42 C? — Yes. 

10271. And were you with Sergeant Haugh’s 
party that were sent from Store Street on this 
Sunday afternoon? — Yes, sir. 

10272. Now', without taking you through the 
details of the afternoon, I want to ask you about 
one or two matters : do you remember that period 
when you were in Corporation Street and got up 
to Corporation Buildings ?— Yes. 

10273. Now, did anything happen to you there ? 
— Just as w f e were passing Corporation Place, 
missiles were thrown at us from the balconies. 

10274. Were you struck with anything ?— I nar- 
rowly escaped being struck by a stone-beer bottle. 

10275. Was it flung from the balcony ?— Yes, 
from the balcony. 

10276. And did you see a number of persons on 
the balcony ?— Yes, there was a number of persons 
■on the balcony. 

10277. Were you one of the constables who went 
into the Buildings ?— Yes, sir, I was one of the 
-constables. 

10278. Now, when you went into the Square, 
and before you went into the Buildings, were 
these missiles being still thrown from the balcony ? 
— Yes, missiles were coming freely from the bal- 
cony. 

10279. And did you hear the noise of broken 
glass? — Yes. 

10280. Were the missiles coming from the bal- 
conies on the South side across to your people 
while you were on the balconies on the North 
side? — Yes. 

10281. Did you go up the stairways with some 
of the police? — Yes, sir. 

10282. And, as you approached the gate into 
the Buildings, did you see several men running 
away from the balconies, and throw down mis- 
siles, at the same time running away into the 
halls ? — Yes, sir, into the halls. 


. 10283. Did you search through some of the 
rooms ? — Yes, we entered some of the rooms. 

10284. Did you find anything in them?— No; 
we did not find anybody except women and chil- 
dren. „ ,, 

10285. The men had all disappeared '—les ; 
there was nobody left but- women and children. 

10286. As a matter of fact, you made no ar- 
rests? — No arrests, sir; . , 

10287. Did you damage any furniture, assault 
any women you met, or do anything like that ?— 
I did not see any furniture damaged, or women 
assaulted, during the time I was there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

10288. How many of you went up the stairs?— 
About ten in all, and a sergeant. 

10289. And you say you saw men throwing 
down missiles and then run away into the halls?— 
Y es . 

10290. Do you mean that they threw them out 
of their hands, or discharged them at the police ?— 
They dropped them down out of their hands on 
the balconies. ‘ , ’ , T 

10291. Did you see many of them cio that ?— l 
saw four or five of them. 

10292. What were the missiles that^ they 
dropped in the manner you describe {—Stones, 
bottles, pieces of oroken delph, jam-pots. 

10293. Was the sergeant near you, Sergeant 
Haugli, when you went up there?— He might be a 
few paces away. The ten of us were together. 

10294. Was he before you or behind you at any 
ti me ? — He was before us some portion of the time, 
and behind us at other times. 

10295. And there is no doubt but you saw men 
dropping things out of their hands on the ■ bal- 
conies? — No, sir. 

10296. And they then ran away?— Yes. 


Constable Bell, 224 C, exami ned by Mr. Atkinson. 


10297. Constable Bell, you were one of Ser- 
geant Hangh’s party on that afternoon ?- -Yes. 

10298. And at Corporation Buildings did you 
see a crowd throwing stones find other .missiles at 
the police? — Yes. 

10299. From the balcony ?— Yes. 

10300. And did you enter several ol the rooms { 
Yes. 

10301. In pursuit of those persons whom you 
say you saw throwing those missiles? Tes. 

‘10302. Did you effect any arrests ?— None. 

10303. Were the doors of the various tenements 
docked against you? — All of them. 

10304. Did you do any damage to any property 
dn those, houses? — None. 


10305. Did you use any unnecessary violence? 
—No. 

10306. Yes; you did not see any violence used; 
but you saw them throw things out of their hand* 
and then run away?— Yes; I saw some men 
dropping stones out of their hands. 

10307. Were these people the same as seen by 
the last witness or were they others ? — I could not 
say; they might be. 

10308. How many fellows did you see dropping 
things like that?— I would say about two. 

10309. What was it that you saw them drop? 
— Stones. 
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10310. You did not see them dropping tea- 
pots and frying-pans? — No; but they were thrown 
out from the balconies into Corporation Street. 
10311. Beforehand? — Yes. 


Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

10312. How many rooms did you enter, Con- 
stable Bell? — About 9 or .10, or 11 perhaps. 


Constable Moran, 62 C ; 

10313. Now, Constable Moran, you also went 
with Sergeant Haugh’s party this day? — Yes. 

10314. Was the crowd assailing you with mis- 
siles from the balconies of the buildings as you 
were passing by Corporation Street? — Yes. 

10315. You went to the square with Sergeant 
Haugh ? — Yes. 

10316. Did you proceed to follow the rioters 
into the dwellinghouses — the tenement houses in 
the buildings ? — We proceeded to follow them up 
the staircases, up to the balconies. 

10317. Did you succeed in effecting any arrests 
of any of those rioters? — No, sir. 

10318. Did you enter any of the tenements? — 
We entered some of the rooms. 

10319. How many rooms did you enter? — 
About 6 or 7. 

10320. Did you find any rioters there? — No, 
sir; we found nobody but women and children. 

10321. Did you break any property, did you 
damage the property, of the owners of any of 
these tenements? — No, sir. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

10322. And, did you chase any people or did 
any people retreat before you as you came up? — 
Yes. 

10323. You did not say you saw anybody 
throwing anything out of their hands? — They 
threw them off the moment we landed on the first 
balcony. They threw some missiles at us and 
dropped down more, and then ran into the hall- 
ways. 

10324. How many people did you see dropping 
things out of their hands? — Yes." 

10325. How many? — Three or four. 

19326. Did you use any violence of any kind? 

No, none whatever. 

10327. Did you see any yioleaice used? — No, 
sir. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

10328. Did you see any furniture knocked 
down ? — No, sir. 

10329. Tables or chairs? — No, sir. 


Constable Smith, .169 C, examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


10330. Constable, were you one of Sergeant 
Haugh’s party too? — Yes. 

10331. Did you enter the buildings, the Cor- 
poration Buildings, in pursuit of the rioters? — 
Yes. 


10347.. By Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many rooms 
did you enter? — About six or seven. 

10348. Did you try the lavatories? — Well, I 
did not try them', sir. 


10332. Were you assailed by the throwing of 
stones from the balconies? — Yes, sir. 

10333. And in your endeavour to arrest the 
rioters, did you enter the buildings? — Yes. 

10334. How many tenements did you enter?— 
About 6 or 7. 

10335. Were the doors of the tenements locked 
against you ? — Yes; they were locked. 

10336. And did. you put them in? Yes. 

10337. And did you find .rioters closeted in the 
Buildings, in the dwelling houses ?— We found no 
men at all in the rooms; nobody but women and 


10338. Did you break any property when you 
got into the tenements; did you break anything 
m the houses?-— No, sir, none at all. I broke 
nothing. 


10339. Or did you see anything broken by any 
of the other constables who were there , at the 
time? — No, sir. 


10340. Did you damage any furniture or any 
articles of delph ware?— No, sir. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Rice 

1( j34l. Did you knock over anything wlien yo 
went m ? — No, no. 6 • 

-10342. Did any. of the other men ?— I did no 
see-anyone knock anything, down. 

' 'AMidBntally, I mean !— Ho, I. did dot 

i»344. llad you the satoe experience as th 
other constables with regard to the people wh 
ran Away from you; did . a lot of people run awa 
*•»'» pW** ’nm away. ■ 
IU345. And now, did you see these people— ar 
you in . a position to say that the people who ra 
away had, arms, missiles, in their hands?— I;sa\ 
some stones on the balconies. 

10346'. -I)id"you 'see them in the lands' Of th 
people, and did you see the people t&Sppi„, 
them. I saw a couple dropping them. 


10349. You didn’t try them ? — No. 

10350. You found no men in any of those 
6 or 7 rooms ? — No one, sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — T here is one civilian witness, 
Mr. Henry, that we intended to examine at the 
close of this part of the case at present. He has 
not arrived, but, perhaps, he will later on, and 
we can examine him. I wish to state a matter in 
reference to the police in Corporation Buildings. 
Of ' course, we prepared our evidence as best we 
could, having regard to the substantive case we 
were making as regards Corporation Buildings. 
We did not wish to overlay the case by having 
unnecessary police witnesses examined ; but, in 
reference to these Corporation Buildings, there 
are, I think, two police- of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary who were with Constable Boyd who con- 
stituted one of the reinforcements of Sergeant 
Haugh’s party. I made inquiries about them, 
and we have traced one of them, at any rate, in 
a distant part of Ireland. They went away to 
their ordinary, stations. In addition to that there 
was evidence of some men being at the lower end 
of the street — the end of Corporation -Buildings 
when another sergeant .was there. Well, now, as 
I understand from my friend,. Mr. Rice, no 
allegations are made against, the police, in .refer- 
ence to anything that occurred .at / that , end of 
Corporation Buildings., His ..complaint is con- 
versant with the . Mabbot . Street , end-: — : i 

Mr. Rice . — I would like to correct my friend 
in that, sir. .If you Took at the little' m ap ' of the 
houses that were- attacked — they-'-are' marked with 
blue pencil — you will .find ■ that'-they - came down 
very . near the staircases towards Amiens' Street. 
Really, they came , more than half way ; towards 
Amiens. Street.'- • . - ■ , , , . , . : . • . ; 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— T he one on the third ' bal- : 
cony. No. 29, that is the nearest. 
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Mr. Mice. — Some of them are nearer, the Amiens 
.Street- end. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I did not understand from 
any document we got. that there was any com- 
plaint, any allegation, in regard to anything 
alleged to having been done by these other police. 

It has been impossible, at the very short notice 
given, to trace all those policemen. What hap- 
pened was : on that night Station-Sergeant 

Winters,, whenever there was word brought to the 
station that a riot was going on in any adjoining 
locality, he sent up men. I propose, in order not 
to delay the proceedings — I mentioned the matter 
to Mr. Rice — I propose to suggest that Mr. Rice 
should go on with his case now; and I will en- 
deavour between this and Monday to trace all the 
police who were in Corporation Buildings, good, 
bad, or indifferent, upon that day, Sunday, to 
the extent that it is possible for us to trace them ; 
and we will call all these people for the purpose 
■of allowing them to give evidence, and to be cross- 
examined by Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rive. — I think before calling evidence, it 
is right that I should make a few remarks on 
the view of the case as presented on behalf of the 
-Corporation . 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Certainly. 

Mr. Rice. — In the first place, I am instructed 
by the Housing Committee of the Corporation, 
which is one portion of the Corporation, and that 
part of the Corporation which has charge of the 
dwelling houses owned by the Corporation, of 
which those Buildings in Corporation Street form 
a substantial part ; that Committee has instructed 
me to bring before you evidence and information 
that they have in their possession, with regard to 
the occurrences of these two days, Saturday and 
Sunday, particularly, as they affect the property of 
the Corporation and the tenants of the Corpora- 
tion. I would like to say that I have no instruc- 
tions to make any general charges against the 
police, or to go into general matters whiclx have 
been the subject of the Inquiry here. I would 
also like to say that,, in my opinion, in normal 
times, under normal conditions, the police force of 
Dublin is an efficient force and a satisfactory force 
— a credit to itself and a credit to the citizens. 
But on the days in question, I will submit, that 
the police’s own case is that they were subject to a 
very extraordinary strain, by the very bitter 
attacks from the rioters, and in fact, practically 
by attempts to murder them, by large numbers of 
evilly-disposed people, and I will suggest that, 
after being so attacked — assuming their case to be 
perfectly correct — the natural result is that their 
temper and their self-restraint would be very 
much tried, and they were actually borne down, 
that they broke down under the strain, and that, 
in consequence of that fierce excitement, they lost 
all the respect they would otherwise have — all the 
respect due to property and person and life and 
limb — that they ran amok into these Corporation 
Buildings. 

It is natural to think that men, suffering from 
attacks such as the police have described here 
as having taken place from these Buildings, 
which, it is the case of the police, was made a 
rallying-ground, an ambush, a specially-selected 
place for an attack on the police — indeed, Mr. 
Powell said, in his opening statement, that the 
police were practically lured into all these places, 
where, they suggest, the people had a lot of 
ammunition, and had prepared fortifications, to 
receive them — I say it is only natural, and I 
concede that the police, if they believed that to 
be the state of affairs, would wish to get some 
satisfaction from the people , who, they, thought, 


were responsible; and ; I will point out, with 
regard to that, that the evidence, of the Cor- 
poration will be that pne policeman, at aU- 
events, an R.I.C. man, on that Sunday, earlier 
in the day, when, they were bringing down 
prisoners past Corporation Buildings, at a 
time when Sergeant Haugh stated they were 
attacked from those Buildings by Corporation 
tenants — it is our evidence — our evidence will 
be — that one of those Constabulary men, having 
been abused by the women for ill-treating the 
prisoners who were passing by, bleeding, used 
his baton towards them and cried out, with an 
oath, a promise to come back again. And you 
have the incident of Constable Ward, who 
alleges he was struck passing down by the Build- 
ings. It is his case that he brings back a posse of 
police to protect him when passing again this place. 
As far as the attention of the police was concerned, 
it was specially directed to this place as a source 
of danger, and a source of rioting, and a place 
where reprisals would not be at all out of place ; 
and even if they had not proper motives to put for- 
ward by themselves of a desire to go in and arrest 
people whom they saw doing wrong ; they allege 
they were actually attacked themselves. Now, I 
would suggest that one question you will have to 
ask yourselves will be, “ Were the constables who 
made this raid into Corporation Buildings under 
proper and sufficient supervision? Were they 
under the command of and accompanied by and 
restrained by proper officers in sufficient num- 
bers?” The evidence, so far as we have it, is 
that there were 20 men, 20 police, there, of whom 
two were sergeants. There is also evidence that 
a relief force of two or three police, of whom Con- 
stable Boyd was one, came along; and you have 
further evidence that a number of police — I don’t 
know how many — and, of course, it has not ap- 
peared yet, how many there were who entered 
the place and the buildings from the Amiens 
Street end — the question is how they were com- 
manded. I suggest that, even in the present evi- 
dence, the number of officers and men of restrain- 
ing influence in charge of the private constables, 
the R.I.C. men who entered the premises, was 
not sufficient to cope with their acting in an un- 
guarded manner — to see that their temper did not 
get the best of them. Another question is, “ Was 
this same attempt to enter the houses to arrest 
people whom the police pursued after seeing them 
actually commit wrongful acts,” an act of retalia- 
tion, as I suggested before, does the evidence sup- 
port the suggestion that it was simply an attempt 
to arrest? I submit — and the police evidence 
itself, does it not very well support the sugges- 
tion ? — we had it admitted yesterday, that the 
police did not attempt to place any guard upon 
the staircases to prevent the people whom they 
allege they were pursuing from escaping down the 
staircases. It is, also, proved in evidence, and 
I laid stress upon it in cross-examination, that 
the police, although they allege that there was 
actually wrong-doing going on on the south side, 
and that missiles were hurled from the south side, 
did not in any case enter the south side buildings, 
except in the case of a man named Kelly, 
who was arrested by the direction of the ser- 
geant and Nelson. We had evidence — rather 
startling evidence — yesterday from a constable 
who said that he saw a woman throw a bucket- 
ful of stones down in the direction of a con- 
stable who was standing in the street. He 
admitted that no effort whatever was made to 
capture this woman — an old woman, and, I pre- 
sume, easily identified by him. The suggestion 
is that the police did not go to the south side, 
because they had failed to find any rioters on 
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the north side, where they allege they found 
nobody but" women and children. Well, in this 
case, the case of an old woman throwing out a 
bucketful of stones, as it has been alleged, the 
mere fact that they found only women and chil- 
dren, would not be a sufficient answer to their 
failure to effect her arrest. Another point is 
with regard to the suggestion of the police that 
they were merely pursuing wrong-doers, is that 
there was not the slightest evidence given to 
show that there was any attempt to offer resist- 
ance to the approach of the police up the stair- 
cases. The only thing we have heard is the 
evidence given to-day, and I think some of it 
yesterday, to the effect that there were men on 
the balconies who threw something at the police 
and then ran. There was no evidence what- 
ever of an attempt on the part of the alleged 
ribters to hold even the strongest and the most 
easily-defended places — namely, the entrances 
to the staircases, which it was admitted by 
several witnesses, including Inspector Purcell, 
could have been easily defended by two or three 
men with any kind of ammunition at all against 
a very strong force of police. My suggestion 
therefore is that — and I think it will be amply 
borne out by the evidence of the witnesses I will 
bring forward — the buildings wei'e in a peace- 
able condition when the police entered ; and that 
the only people they arrested that day, with 
the exception of that man Kelly and that man 
Kelson, were people who defended themselves, 
and who did hot allow the police to treat 
them as they thought fit. Mr. Powell, in his 
opening statement, which, if I might say, was 
admirable for its lucidity and for the perfect 
manner in which it grouped all the occurrences, 
and gave a graphic and clear picture of them. 
He said that it was suggested that the police 
were trespassers — you will find that on page 10 
— because they entered the Buildings in pursuit 
of rioters to arrest them. I would like to say 
at once that I don’t put forward any such sug- 
gestion as that. I don’t for a moment say that 
a policeman was not perfectly entitled to enter 
these Buildings in pursuit of any person whom 
lie saw doing wrong and who ran away and took 
refuge in those Buildings. And I think the 
police will be similarly entitled to enter any other 
building, in the City of Dublin after a wrong- 
doer who has just escaped from them. But I do 
submit that, assuming that the police had right- 
fully and properly entered those houses, they 
had no right to play havoc on the property of 
the persons they found inside those Buildings 
then. If they did that, sir, if, having gone in, 
rightfully, they acted wrongfully, they became 
trespassers, and, of course, my friend does not 
want me to refer to the old parody of the six 
carpenters upon that point. Another statement 
Mr. Powell, made — you will find it on page 10, 
2nd column — I am not quoting exactly, I am 
giving the sense of it — that the throwing of 
weapons from the houses had been practised the 
day before — that was Saturday — in Corporation 
Buildings. I submit that the evidence put for- 
ward by Mr, Powell himself does not sunnort 
•that statement, that the Corporation Buildings 
was the first place in which this method of at- 
tacking the police was begun. Mr. Powell him- 
self, as a matter of fact, stated that previous to 
■that, between 7 and 8 o’clock. Inspector Campbel 1 
told the people in Liberty Hall that if thev did 
n<?t : cease their fusilade from Liberty Hall, 
Liberty Hall "would " be closed . This was long 

before; we came to the incident alleged by 
■the v . police,. . at Corporation Buildings ; and 


the evidence in support of that on page 
14, question 30, also shows that this sort of 
thing was going on at an earlier period 
in other places. He said there, at question 30 — 
he was asked: “ Were they throwing stones from 
the houses?” and he replied: ‘‘Yes; and from 
the windows of the houses.” And that is in re- 
spect to a riot- or - an occurrence that took place 
earlier in the day — at a rather much earlier 
period in the day. And again, sir, Inspector 
Clifford — page 27, question 615: “ And did they 
shout anything about the police?” “Yes, they 
shouted ‘ Down with the police,’ and ‘ Come on, 
boys.’ Then missiles came from the crowd. The 
missiles — two or three — came from the tenement 
houses on the right hand side : some high up from 
the top windows.” That was in Marlborough Street 
at 9 o’clock. In question 606 he appears to have 
gone again about 9 o’clock. Now, I think I could, 
if I wished, labour that point, to bring the same 
matter out by various other answers given "by the 
police in their direct evidence. In cases in which 
I was not at all concerned, I did not ask them 
any questions. I did not propose to take up the 
time of the Court by doing so. Another statement 
Mr. Powell made I wish to draw attention to — 
page 7 — in which he says that this riotous mob had 
possession of the Corporation Buildings, and they 
had stored weapons there, and were using them 
with the deadliest and most dangerous effect on 
the police below. Now, as to this suggestion that 
these people, these Corporation tenants, had 
stored the balconies with ammunition, that they 
pelted the police with very deadly effect; the view 
I have been trying to establish in my cross-ex- 
amination all along is that the rioters brought 
this ammunition in with them : that anything 
flung from the balcony by the rioters was bi'ought 
in with them. That is the suggestion I have been 
making all along, and I think there was a great 
deal" of ground for the suggestion in the evideiice- 
aiid the answers which were given by the police— 
I am not going to read the answers, because I 
don’t think it fair to take up the time of the 
Court. I simply refer you to them. Constable 
Byrne — page 33 ; questions 882 and 883, and 
893-4-5. Constable Frith — page 36; questions 
983-4-5, a very similar number to the last, and 
986. 

I submit that these answers show that the same 
class of things was thrown from the balconies and' 
the streets in a very large measure. Similarly, 
the answers to 1038 to 1041 and 1061. Constable 
Murphy’s evidence, page 38, questions 1125-6 and 
1149, and 1172-78 and 1194; Constable Hartnett, 
1259 ; Constable Hyland, 1291 ; Constable Flan- 
nigan, 1325 : 8; Sergeant Dowling, 1384-8; In- 
spector Purcell, 1448-52; Constable Holmes, 
1488, 1529, 1533-4; and Constable Conway, 

1629-1632. Now, we have Constable Power's 
evidence, at 1691-4-5. I have to refer to that 
evidence further, and draw attention . to a par- 
ticular matter in it. Constable Power, examined, 
said he was attacked. He gave evidence on this 
question of attacks with bricks and bottles in the- 
streets — Amiens Street. Question 1692 points to 

his evidence," in which he stated that bricks, 
bottles and stones were thrown in Amiens Street. 
“They attacked us,” he saidj “with stones in 
Amiens Street.” And, in answer to" question 
1693, as to whether in Corporation Street the- 
people were throwing anything in the street, ,he 
said, “ They struck us with bricks and bottles;’’ 
and from Corporation Buildings, he said “ They 
threw cups, saucers, .jarmpots and tea-pots.” 
“ Were there any bricks or bottles thrown from 
Corporation Buildings?” he was asked, and he 
said “Yes” — the same sort of thing they had 
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been getting from the street, and from the same 
or similar people. And then, Mr. Atkinson, in 
question 1696, asked, “ You got the same sort 
of missiles from Corporation Buildings — the same 
missiles that they pelted you with — cups and 
saucers?” And the answer was, ‘‘Yes, sir.” 
Looking upon it, that question is entirely Mr. 
Atkinson’s, and the answer is simply “ Yes.” It 
is a leading question. I merely point out that . 
the answer was the only one for the constable to 
make to the question. I submit also, though I 
have not been able to go through the evidence of 
Sunday very particularly, that the same view will 
be borne out. There is a good deal of evidence — 
a great amount dealing with the Sunday — evi- 
dence of the police to show that the people were 
throwing the same class of missiles as the people 
on the balconies. There is no doubt about it, 
that the answers of the police on this subject are 
very different in the later stages of the case than 
ir. the beginning, and I must say they stood the 
cross-examination on the point very much better 
in the latter part of the case than at the be- 
ginning. And I suggest that that was because 
they were accustomed to the class of cross-ex- 
amination, and were prepared for it, and they 
gave better answers than in the early part, when 
they were surprised with it. I will not go further 
than that, sir. The only person who really sug- 
gested for the police that there was ammunition 
stored, as far as I can remember — the only person 
who said there was ammunition stored on the bal- 
conies was Sergeant Haugh ; and Sergeant 
Haugh’s evidence was that he saw stuff on the 
balconies when he was there. You heard me ques- 
tion Sergeant Haugh’s men to-day on the subject, 
and every one said that the people were throwing 
things out of their hands on the balconies, and 
then running away ; and I suggest, sir, that, 
accepting Sergeant Haugh’s statement that he saw 
things, bottles and things like that, lying on the 
balconies, it is explained by the evidence of his 
own men who actually saw people deposit them 
on the balconies; that the people had them in 
their possession for the purpose of throwing them. 
That fits in perfectly with the theory I submit, 
that the missiles were brought up to those build- 
ings by the people, and that they threw them 
away on this particular occasion. Another matter 
Mr. Powell stated was to the effect that the houses 
that the police entered ‘‘Were found,” he used 
these words, “ to be strewn with missiles.” I 
think he probably did not mean the residences 
themselves. No evidence has been given to show 
that the people had anything in their residences 
which could be used as missiles or any- 
thing stored there having been brought 
there for that purpose. A lot of evidence 
has been given to the effect that household 
property was used as missiles; but even the sug- 
gestion has been made, and it has been stated in 
evidence, that those missiles had been brought 
there and stox-ed and hidden in those houses in 
order that they might be throwix at the police. 
Now, the Corporation witnesses, sir, will give 
evidence with regard to the allegations about 
Saturday night, and the stoning of the police at 
the archway and in Corporation Buildings on 
Saturday night. Corporation witnesses will be 
examined — two witnesses will be examined. On 
Sunday morning they went out into Corporation 
Square in order to do whatever sweeping-up that 
was necessary of rubbish ; and these people will 
both say, McDonnell and Hopper, two caretakers 
of the place, that they did not find any missiles 
about the arch at all. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is the archway? 

Mr. Rice . — The archway where Inspector Pur- 
■cell said they met a very fierce fusilade. The 


archway is entered from Foley Street, where 
Inspector Purcell came up with the Corporation 
caretaker on Saturday night. Inspector Pur- 
cell’s evidence was that they were met with a 
fierce fusilade, and could not go in. He also 
stated that the Corporation caretaker commented 
upon the terrible danger on that particular oc- 
casion. The Corporation caretaker will not bear, 
out that account of the conversation. What he 
will state is that the conversation was with i-egard 
to the state of the City of Dublin generally — not 
of that particular place. The caretaker will also 
state that he walked straight over, and — at that 
time there was no fusilade or anything to cause 
danger — he walked over from the police to his 
own office. The Corporation witnesses— -these 
two caretakers — were in the place on Saturday 
night until 6 o’clock on Sunday morning ; and in 
the course of their duties they had to go, more or 
less, from the office on Saturday night, and they 
will state that they found no sign of any kind of 
the storing of ammunition, or fortification, or 
preparation to attack the police, or ambush, or 
anything of that kind. Coming to the proceed- 
ings of Sunday, before we leave Saturday night, I 
would like to refer to the evidence with regard to 
the office windows. It is alleged by the Corpora- 
tion, and it will be stated by the Corporation wit- 
nesses, that on Saturday night a certain number of 
police — ten or a dozen— came in, on more than one 
occasion, into the Corporation Buildings, and 
stood under the balcony, beyond and outside the 
office. That has been denied by every polioe 
witness to whom I put the question, and one police 
witness yesterday was asked by me whether he 
was actually in the office and handled a man who 
ran in there — a rioter who ran in there — and he 
denied it at once; and, of course, I dropped the 
matter then. But I will give you evidence that 
the police came in twice. On one occasion they 
came in after a civilian, a man, and that this 
civilian was trapped, because the police had him 
in the hallway. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — The hallway of the office. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. When he saw he was trapped 
this man, alleged to be a detective, a- plain-clothes 
policeman, actually raised a stick in his hand and 
struck the Corporation employe, a labourer, who 
was in the office with the caretaker. The Cor- 
poration caretaker said to the policeman, Take 
this man away.” The policeman then proceeded 
to arrest him or to take him. The man defended 
himself with a stick. The police struck him with 
batons, very properly, and removed him. I am 
not complaining of the action of the police at all 
in that matter. I am only bringing in this 
matter >to show that there must be an unaccount- 
able lapse of memory on the part of the police as 
to what happened on Saturday night after going 
in there, because we allege that during two visits 
they paid, the police broke seven panes of glass ; 
and the woman who lived in one of the houses 
next the office — that she, her sister and child 
came in and insisted on being allowed to stay 
several hours in the office for fear of the police. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Is it suggested, Mr. Rice; 
that any glass was broken when they went in 
after the civilian ? 

Mr. Rice. — No, not on that occasion; on 
another occasion. My witnesses will say — they 
are quite certain on the point — that a man I 
cross-examined yesterday was the man with whom 
the incident took place — the man who denied it 
when I cross-examined him on it. Thei-e is no 
doubt about it that he was one of the men ; both 
my witnesses are quite clear about it. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did they take away the 
civilian? Did they take him away under arrest. 

Mr. Rice. — I understand they did not arrest 
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him. They thrashed him, and turned him away. 
They probably had their hands too full to make 
an arrest, Now, there is a clear issue on this 
question as to whether the police were at all in 
the buildings on Saturday night. The police say 
“ No.” The Corporation witnesses will say that 
they were there; and if, after hearing the state- 
ments of the Corporation witnesses on that par- 
ticular point, you come to the conclusion that the 
police denial cannot be supported, I would ask 
you to say that the denial of the police on the 
other incidents which I propose to give in evi- 
dence against them similarly cannot be supported. 
It is very hard to expect a man who is brought 
up here and who is asked point blank, “ Did you 
commit a crime?” to incriminate himself; and 
that is the position of the police here in 
this particular matter. They are charged 
with doing spoil and wrong in these 

buildings. They are brought up here and 

asaed — “ Did" you do spoil and wrong in these 
Buildings; did you assault people ; did you shatter 
property ?” Human nature is human nature, and 
it is very hard to expect any one of these men, 
who are not even under oath, to say, “ We did 
do this.” There are very serious consequences 
if these things are proved against any of these 
men, or if any of them admitted them. It stands 
to reason it would be followed with the 
most serious consequences for any police- 
man. In fact no one would be in a 
position to make such an admission as 
that an officer must be prepared to say : ‘ ‘ I 
absolutely forgot my duty ; I went mad ; being a 
person whose duty it is to restrain wrong-doers 
and keep the peace, I actually broke it myself, and 
1 very cruelly beat people, and very cruelly des- 
troyed the property of the poor people.” It must 
be remembered that any damage done to the 
household goods of these people is a very 
•much more grievous thing than damage to pro- 
perty belonging to persons in better positions. 
That they are very poor people will be proved to 
y° u - They find it very hard to make ends meet. 
Their little sticks of furniture they gathered to- 
gether with infinite toil, and therefore any damage 
done to these things of theirs is a painful matter 
to them. It can only be repaired after long and 
difficult struggle later on, and I believe the people 
in those places will take a very long time to re- 
place the damage I am going' to describe by wit- 
nesses. It will take a very long time and very 
considerable struggle to replace those goods, and 
furnish the households as they were originally fur- 
nished. Now, coming to » Sunday, sir, the 

evidence I propose to give will be 

to the effect that on that Sunday, there 
was peace in the Buildings up to a certain 
time, there was no trouble between the police 
and the occupants of the Buildings. It will be 
proved that about half -past three o’clock a 
crowd rushed into Corporation Street pursued by 
the police. This was only Corporation Street, and 
nothing occurred at that time with regard to 
Corporation Buildings. But, at about between 
4 and 5 o’clock, the caretaker will say that some 
policemen came from the direction of Gloucester 
Place with some prisoners, and that these pri- 
soners were bleeding freely from their heads. 
Now, at this time the people who occupied these 
dwellings were, a great many of them, out on 
the balconies, but they were principally women 
and children, and some of these women seeing 
these prisoners going by all covered with blood, 
cried out indignantly to the policemen, ‘‘You 
murderers; don’t ill-treat the men like that.” 
Well, I don’t say, sir, that the women had anv 
business to say anything of the sort. Very likely 


those men had been assailing the police, and the 
police, quite properly, had them in custody, and, 
quite properly, wounded them if they resisted 
while in custody. I am not prepared to offer any 
evidence upon that at all. I do say that if the 
police came into Corporation Buildings and did 
the damage we have heard of. it was certainly 
the punishment that did not fit the crime. It 
was several sizes too large for it, and the evi- 
dence will be that when these women cried 
out the way I have described to the 
police, an R.I.C. man raised his baton, 
shook it towards the balcony and said, ‘‘By 

the living J , we will be back here again.” 

And then it will be said that about half-an-hour 
afterwards Sergeant Woulfe and a large number oi 
men marched into the Corporation Buildings, and 
at this part of the case it is very hard to reconcile 
the statement that we heard here with the number 
made by my witnesses. My witnesses are positive 
that when Sergeant Woulfe came, there were about 
twenty-five men with him. Sergeant Woulfe 
himself has stated that he had only ten men, and when 
he was gone away that he did not see any other 
police. Sergeant Haugh states that he came at a 
period that he placed at half-an-hour of the period 
as alleged by Sergeant Woulfe, and that he saw nothing 
of Woulfe or his party. Woulfe only stated that 
he only saw police at the Amiens Street end at the 
time of his arrival. But whatever was the expla- 
nation, the witnesses of the Corporation have a 
strong belief that Sergeant Woulfe was accom- 
panied by twenty -five men, and whether it be that 
the other party was much nearer than Sergeant 
Woulfe knew or Sergeant Haugh knew, it is certain 
that the effect produced upon the minds of the care- 
takers is that there were about twenty -five men. 
Another matter that I think will require some inves- 
tigation is what 'were the orders given from Store 
Street to these people that came up. I tried to 
elicit from the police, information as to whether 
there was any concerted movement on the part of 
Sergeant Woulfe and Sergeant Haugh, and the police 
who were at the Amiens Street end when Sergeant 
Haugh arrived. I think it is a most extraordinary 
coincidence that these three parties of police — 
separate and independent parties — and each ignorant 
of the coming of the other two, descended upon 
these buildings within a period what the police them- 
selves place at an hour at the outside. Is it possible 
that three parties from Store Street and Sergeant 
Woulfe’s in particular and Sergeant Haugh’s, sent 
to guard a man who alleged he had been attacked 
at. this very place, and the other contingent that 
came in at the Amiens Street end of the Corporation 
Buildings — is it conceivable that the people in 
command at Store Street were ignorant of the fact 
that these three parties were descending upon the 
same place, and if they knew that these three parties 
were descending upon the same place was it not then- 
duty to take care that there was no excessive violence 
on the part of the police, and that there was no 
excessive action on the part of the police when three 
parties were going and attacking this place at different 
times. And on the other hand if they didn’t know 
at Store Street, having sent out these men — two 
parties certainly with the objective of Corporation 
Buildings — if they didn’t know that, ought they 
not to have known it, and ought they not to have 
taken some steps in consequence to see that things 
were not overdone by the police. The Corporation 
witnesses, I think you will find, are very clear 
and positive about the visit of Sergeant Woulfe. 
They state most positively that they didn’t invite 
him in ; that he came in of his own accord, and 
more or less to their own danger, because the first 
notice they had of his visit was the breaking of the 
windows in the place in which the caretaker was 
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seated at his desk eating his food. An attempt 
was then made by a constable, whom we abege was 
Constable Power, to strike this man MacDonnell 
through the window and with his baton, and 
MacDonnell asked Sergeant Woulfe for protection 
against this man, and the Sergeant answered — “ 1 
don’t care a damn. We are driven to it.” and the 
evidence is that at this time Sergeant Woulfe was 
labouring under great excitement. And after this 
the Sergeant asked the Assistant Caretaker (Hopper) 
to open two back rooms in the hallway in question 
in order that the police might take refuge there 
if they were attacked by the large crowd and hard 
pressed, and this was done. I don’t need to go 
with minute particularity or detail into the state- 
ments of the witnesses as to what the police did. 
1' went into them rather fully yesterday in cross- 
examining Sergeant Haugh. There is one case of a 
sewing-machine, in connection with which it is al- 
leged by a woman called May that the policemen 
came into her room, and after they found no man 
in there to arrest they became violent and went de- 
liberately to the sewing-machine and attacked 
it with a hammer, and broke it beyond repair. This 
was a valuable sewing-machine. It was one she was 
purchasing on the hire -system, and it was destroyed 
but fortunately for her she had only paid a small 
amount of instalments on it, and the Singer people 
took it back, and she didn’t lose very much, but 
she is without a sewing-machine since. And in 
another case a man named Whelan was in a room 
with his wife and children and another man named 
Morrissey. The allegations of the witnesses is 
that the police beat this man so badly that they 
broke Whelan’s arm in two places when he was 
defending his head with it, and that they beat 
Morrissey so badly that he was in bed for a long time 
afterwards. Another of the Corporation officers — 
of higher rank — will prove that he saw Morrissey 
a couple of days afterwards in his bed and unable 
to stir. Another startling statement is the statement 
about t!ie tin trunk. Mrs. Lennon, the occupier of 
a room between the higher balconies, will state that 
the police came into her place after they had burst 
in the door very violently, and then they took up a tin 
trunk — which belongs to Mrs. Lennon’s daughter, 
and had some clothing in it — brought it out of the 
room, and threw it over the balcony into the Square 
below. Now, if this is true, I think there can be no 
justification whatever for any of these things if the 
Corporation substantiates that. No amount of 
rushing into a room and rushing out of it again would 
produce these results. They could not break up a 
sewing machine ; they could not break a man’s arm 
in two places by rushing in and out of a room, and 
it cannot have been by the draught of their ingress 
and egress that this tin trunk was taken out of the 
room, and flung over the balcony. Besides this the 
Corporation caretaker and the officer, Mr. 
Dillon, who is assistant manager of the Corporation 
Dwellings, saw these men on the Tuesday after- 
wards ; and I purpose to call Mr. Eyre, the City 
Treasurer, who visited this place on Tuesday also 


and saw the condition of the place ; and Councillor 
Miss Harrison also, who is a member of the Housing 
Committee, and who visited these men as a member 
of the Peace Committee, will describe in particular 
what she saw in the dwelling of the Kelly’s, and will 
describe the condition of this woman Mrs. Kelly 
whom the police, it is alleged, they did not baton or 
beat in any way. Miss Harrison will say that she 
found her in a very serious condition, and bearing 
the marks of very rough treatment. There is another 
story of the police which I think is very incredible. 
That is the story of the chamber pot which it is 
alleged by the police was thrown at Sergeant Woulfe 
from the south side of the road. I think the very 
wealth of detail with which the story was given 
shows the incredibility of the story, because it is 
alleged that this vessel was thrown with such force 
that the handle remained in the hands of the thrower. 
Is it credible that such a thing could happen ? Why 
the mere fact of the handle being broken off shows 
the little power that was put forward, and the retard- 
ing influence on the flight of the object. If he held 
the handle in his hand, it is quite clear that he must 
not have completed the act of throwing at all, and the 
only conclusion is that instead of flying across the 
space of 30 or 40 feet and crashing through a window 
then at a length of some feet from the ground, the 
object would have fallen at the thrower’s feet. The 
Corporation witnesses will say that they found no 
such thing in the place into which this object is said 
to have, been thrown ; and I think on the whole when 
you hear all the evidence which the Housing Com- 
mittee and the Corporation is to present to you, you 
will be forced to the conclusion that the police what- 
ever the reason was exceeded their duty, and acted 
in a harsh and cruel manner towards these people 
and towards their property, and with great disregard 
of the property of the citizens in the houses them- 
selves. I have no brief, and I have no instructions 
here to make any general attack on the police. My 
own view is that the police were through a very 
trying time and suffered very much, and I think on 
the whole they acted very well during that trying 
crisis ; but at the same time, I cannot conceal from 
myself that on this particular occasion they must 
have let themselves go, and they let their feelings 
run away with them— feelings that would be only 
natural in ordinary private citizens, but in the case 
of police dealing with a situation of this kind must be 
sternly suppressed. The police, are in the course of 
their duty, obliged to put up with a great deal of hard 
usage, and they must not retaliate. " Vengeance 
is mine,” and in the case of the police whose duty it 
is to assert the law, and if any damage or injury is 
done to them, the proper party and influence to 
avenge them and punish the wrongdoer is the law and 
not the policeman himself. He must not take the 
law into his own hands or administer it at the end 
of his baton. 1 will now call M'Donnell. 

Mr. ’Henry, k.c. — There was one gentleman that 
we arranged to hear, because he is in his office, and 
we may have him a little later on. You won’t mind, 
Mr. Rice ? — Mr. Rice . — Noe at all, s,r. 


Thomas McDonnell examined. 


10351. Mr. Rice — What is your name ? — Thomas 
McDonnell. 

10352. And you are Assistant Caretaker at the 
Corporation Dwellings in Corporation Street ?— Yes. 

10353. Were you on Saturday, 30th August, in 
these dwellings most of the day ? — Yes, sir. 

10354. How long were you there ? — From 8 o’clock 
a.m.j'to 1 p.m., and from 6 p.m. till 6 o’clock that 
Sunday morning. 

10355. Arid you were there from eight o’clock on 
Saturday morning till six o’clock on Sunday morning 


with the exception of the break between one and 
six on Saturday afternoon. You had five hours off 
on Saturday afternoon ? — Yes. 

10356. On Saturday did you notice any trouble 
in Corporation Street before nine o'clock ? When 
did you first see any signs of disturbance ?— At nine 
o’clock I was standing in Foley Street and 1 saw a 
crowd rushed by the police from the direction of 
Talbot Street. "Some ran away up Foley Streei. 
and some up into Gloucester Street, and some went 
through the archway at the end of Amiens Street, 
and some to the Corporation Buildings. 
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10357. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Would you get liim to 
repeat the end of that ? 

Witness.- — Some went through the Archway at the 
end of Amiens Street, and some to the Corporation 
Buildings. 

10358. Mr. Henry, k.c. — A re they in Foley Street ? 
— Yes, sir. 

10359. Mr. Rice . — Is there another entrance to the 
Buildings there ? — Yes, sir. It corresponds to the 
arch. It is on the same side. 

10360. Will you now describe how many ways are 
there of getting into the Corporation Buildings ? 
Mr. Brown, k.c. — B egin with Corporation Street. 
10361. Mr. Rice. — Have you got a plan of the 
buildings, because this will show it. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — 1 have not. 

10362. Mr. Rice (showing map) — This is Foley 
Street, and that is Corporation Street ? — Where is 
the first entrance ? — Corporation Street. 

10363. Is that there ? — Yes, sir. 

10364. Where is there another entrance ? — The 
archway in Foley Street. 

10365. Mr. Rice. — Since this map was made, 
we have acquired some property in Foley Street, 
and there is an archway there. (To witness) — 
And it goes straight across to Corporation Street ? — 
Yes. 

10366. Where is the third entrance ? — The far end 
of the two blocks of buildings. 

10367. And is there an opening in Foley Street 
there ? — Yes ; back into the Square. 

10368. This is a very wide opening ? — It is about 
the same width as Corporation entrance. 

10369. As regards the gates at the Corporation 
Street end near your office, arc these gates fastened 
— are they open all day ? — Yes ; the centre gate is 
open all day and closed at dusk by a timbei latch. 

10370. At what time did you . close it? — At 
dusk; it is left to my discretion. 

10371. How do you secure it? — With a latch. 
10372. And can anybody that wants to bring 
in a car or anything like that open it? — Yes; by 
lifting the latch. 

10373. And there are wicket gates alongside 
that ? — -Yes. 

10374. And are they always open? — Always. 
10375. And are they secured by a latch? — 
Quite a child can open them. 

10376. And your office, I understand, is situ- 
ate in the first hallway when you get- inside the 
gate ? — Yes. 

10377. That would be on the left hand side? — 
On the north side. 

10378. And I understand that on that side of 
the buildings there are two staircases — on the 
north side? — Yes, sir. 

10379. And these staircases are small and com- 
municate with the balconies?— Yes. 

10380. And none of the staircases communi- 
cate with any house or hall ? — Oh, no, sir. 

10381. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Will you give up 
the plan that you gave me yesterday? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes, sir. ( Plan handed in.) 
10382. Mr. Rice. — I want to ask you one more 
thing about the archway in Corporation Place. 
How far back is the archway from Corporation 
Place — it is not on a level with the other block 
of builings? — It presents you to the sti - eet cross- 
ing. 

10383. What I mean is the house under which 
the arch is — where does that house stand — is it 
in Foley Stret? — Yes, sir; it was formerly a 
Spirit Grocer’s. 

10384. It is in Foley Street and it fronts on to 
Foley Street? — Yes. 


10385. And so that when entering the arch you 
stand within only a few feet of Foley Street?— 
Yes. 

10386. And there is the whole width of the 
block of buildings behind — the Corporation 
Buildings between the Square and the archway? 
— -Yes. 

10387. Mr. Henry, k.c. — It passes in between 
the south end of this block ? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes; all is clear from that block 
to the Corporation Place, which would be about 
80 feet. ■ 

10388. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Are there any gates 
on the archway? 

Witness. — No. 

10389. Mr. Rice. — Was it after nine that you 
saw this? — Shortly after nine o’clock. 

10390. You were, I understand, out in Foley 
Street at the time? — Yes. 

10391. And when you saw all these people 
rushing into Corporation Buildings and down 
Foley Street, what did you do? — I had to take 
shelter in 91 Foley Street myself. 

10392. Is that one of the Corporation houses? 

10393. And how long did you remain there?— 
About five minutes. 

10394. And what happened after that? — At 
the end of that time the crowd was dispersed 
through the Amiens Street end of the buildings. 

10395. What did you do then?— I began the 
usual patrol of the buildings. 

10396. What was the actual patrol you did 
on this occasion?— I patrolled the whole build- 
ings, round into the Amiens Street end of the 
buildings, down the centre of the square and 
into the office. 

10397. You did all this on the ground floor? 
— Yes, sir. 

10398. Mr. Rice.— Did you go upstairs at 
all ? 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— I s 91 on the ground floor? 

10399. Mr. Rice.— 91 is in Foley Street, and 
he took refuge in there. You must remember 
that Foley Street and the buildings are in the 
same quarter. (To Witness). — In the course of 
that patrol, did you see many people ?— No, sir, 
only in Corporation Street. 

10400. Had you any difficulty that time of 
walking up Corporation Place after completing 
your patrol and getting to your office? — No. The 
traffic then was the usual. 

10401. What was the condition of the bal- 
conies? — Well, the normal state — people stand- 
ing at the doors or going to and from their 
business. 

10402. How many families live in the North 
block? — 216 families. 

10403. And how many on the South block? 
About a hundred or so. I haven’t the exact 
number. 

10404. Are these people that live in Corpora- 
tion Buildings, and on the balconies in parti- 
culor, in the habit of being on the balconies? 
Yes, and on summer evenings you would see 
them sitting out on the balconies. 

10405. And these are all poor working 
people? — Yes, sir. 

10406. And is it not the custom of that class 
of people to come out to the doors and talk to 
each other — they do it even in cottages ?-— It is 
a habitual thing. They even come out to me 
in the morning and talk to me. 

10407. Are these balconies the only places 
where these people can get the air — they cannot 
come down into the street? — -Yes; 

10408. And you saw the balconies on that 
occasion ? — Yes. 
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10409. And you say that they presented no 
unusual appeai’ance? — No. 

10410. Was there any excitement at that time 
in the buildings? — No. 

10411. Did you see any preparations for 
attacking anyone? — No, sir. 

10412. Mr. liicc..— At any time? 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. — Did he say that? 

10413. Mr. liice . — At that time, did you see 
any? — No, sir-. 

10414. At any time did you see any? — No, 
sir. 

10415. And you say that about ten minutes 
after this occurrence which caused you to go 
into 91 for shelter there was another rush? — 
Yes, when I got round to the buildings there 
seemed to be another rush into Corporation 
Street. 

10416. Was that as you were getting into the 
office ? — Yes. 

10417. Mr. Bhown, k.c. — A bout what hour 
was that? — About half-past nine o’clock. 

10418. On Sunday morning? — No, Saturday 
night. 

10419. Mr. Rice . — Did any of the people in 
that rush rush into the Corporation Buildings 
or Place? — No. 

10420. Was there any pelting from the bal- 
conies at that time? — Not that I could see. 

10421. Was there any commotion on the bal- 
conies at the time ? — Not that I could see. 

10422: Did you go into your office after that? — 
Yes. ' 

10423. And how long did you stay there? — 
To about twenty minutes past ten. 

10424. And during that time, from half-past 
nine to twenty minutes past ten, did you hear any 
commotion out in Corporation Street ? — It seemed 
to be all a storm, a ruffle of feet going down : but 
I didn’t take note of where anybody was going to. 

10425. Was there any stir in Corporation Place 
at that time ? — No, sir. 

10426. Now, at twenty minutes past ten did 
you leave your office? — Yes. 

10427. What did you do? — I patrolled the first 
and second balconies on the Southern side. 

10428. Was there anything unusual on them 
when you went up ? — No, sir. 

10429. Mr. Brown, k.c. — I s the patrol a regu- 
lar thing that you do every night, at any par- 
ticular hour ? — Oh, no, it is left at my own dis- 
cretion. We often go around three or four times. 

10430. Mr. Rice. — Mr. Brown wants to know 
is there any rule that you should go around at any 
particular hour? — There is a rule that we must- 
go around and see that there are no people there 
that shouldn’t be there, and if there are any such 
persons to have them removed. 

10431. And do you do that every night and 
a number of times as a rule? — Yes, it makes 
the time short for me by going round. 

10432. It is rather a relaxation for you to 
go around instead of staying in your office ? — 
Yes. 

10433. And when you went on that patrol 
were the people still out? — Yes. 

10434. And was there anything more than 
usual that you would expect to find on this 
Saturday night? — No, sir;, it seemed very slack 
on this night. 

10435. And did you see any signs of people 
throwing anything at the police? — No, sir. 

10436. And did you see any signs of ammuni- 
tion being gathered or piled up ? — None what- 
ever. 

10437. Are you quite positive that when vou 
went through these balconies about 10.20 there 


was no pelting at the police or gathering of 
ammunition in these two balconies? — No, sir. 

lt)438. Did you look up at the balconies when 
going into Corporation Place — did you look up 
in the street at the balconies over your head? — 
No. 

10439. And you are not prepared to say in 
what condition they were? — No, sir. 

10440. And you returned to your office about 
10.30?— Yes, sir. 

10441. What happened after that? — This was 
the time that the alleged plain clothes officer 
rushed into the office. A man named Hopper 
went away for refreshment, and on his return 
he opened the door, and another man named 
Caldwell came in. 

10442. Were there only the three of you 
there — you and Caldwell and Hopper? — Yes. 

10443. What happened? — This man took off 
his hat, and after that a fourth man came in — 
a man posing as a plain clothes policeman. 

10444. How did he come in? — He rushed in 
in an excited state. 

10445. And did anybody rush after him? — 
Two constables. 

10446. Did these two constables come into the 
hall-way ? — Into the office straight. 

10447. What did this man do when he saw 
the two constables on his heels? — He raised his 
stick above his head to strike Caldwell. 

10448. You said something about his posing 
as a plain clothes officer — when the police rushed 
at him and said, ‘ ‘ What are you going to strike 
the man for?” he said, “ It’s all right; I’m one 
of your men.” 

10449. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W hom was he 

about to strike? — Caldwell. 

10450. Mr. Rice . — Was that with the idea of 
sliowiug that he was arresting Caldwell? — Yes; 
just to show that he was on their side. 

10451. And that he was a policeman? — Yes. 

10452. And what occurred then ? — These con- 
stables asked me did I know the man and I said 
“ No,” and I wished to have him removed out 
of the office. 

10453. And did they eventually remove him? 
— A constable put up his baton and the man 
raised his stick to strike him and he was struck 
twice on the wrist, and they removed him out 
of the office. 

10454. And you don’t suggest that the police 
did not do anything except what was proper to 
do ? — It was very proper of them . 

10455. Did you see any of the police that 
figured in this incident? — Yes; I recognised one 
of these men yesterday. 

10456. Was that the man that I cross-ex- 
amined yesterday ? — Y es . 

10457. Are you quite certain? — Yes. 

10458. And have you no doubt? — No. 

10459. Have you ever seen him before? — Yes. 

10460-61. Do you know his name? — No; but 
164 C is his number. 

Mr. Patton. — T hat was Constable Farrell, the 
last witness examined last night. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes; Constable Farrell. He said 
he was at the Tivoli at the time. 

Mr.. Henry, k.c. — B etween 10 and 11 o’clock. 

10462. Mr. Rice. — You had seen that police- 
man before? — Yes, sir. 

10463. Was he on duty about this vicinity for 
some time before that.? — I am sure he was. 

10464. Because you had seen him? — Yes. 

10465. And you remember seeing him more 
than once before ? — Yes. 

10466. Was his appearance familiar to you? — 
Yes; very familiar to me. 

2 M 2 
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10467. Now, about eleven o’clock did you see 
any other police? — Yes. 

10468. Did you see any more police later on? 
— Yes. 

10469. Where did you see them? — Passing by 
the office window. 

10470. In order to pass by your office window 
had they to come into Corporation Place ? — Yes, 
by the wicket. 

10471. By the wicket, I presume? — Yes. 

10472. Tell exactly what happened- — you saw 
some men, about ten in number, and they passed 
by the office window?— Yes; they rushed by the 
office window and they seemed to form up along 
the pathway. 

10473. Mr. Brown, k.c. — I s this Saturday 
night ? 

10474. Mr. Rice. — Yes; Saturday night about 
eleven o’clock. (To Witness ) — What did they 
do? — They passed by the office window and ran 
inside the building and came back in five minutes’ 
time. 

10475. Where were they? — I cannot tell. 

10476. At that time did you recognise any 
persons, or do you remember any persons, who 
were among these police? — I can remember two 
policemen of the party. 

10477. Were they men that were known to 
you? — Yes; there is one man that did special 
duty down there for a long time — Constable 
Murphy, 202 C, and Constable Bennett, 122 C. 

10478. Do you remember these men? — Yes; 
perfectly well. 

10479. Did you speak to them previously be- 
fore this incident? — No. sir. 

10480. But you knew their appearance well? 
—Well. 

10481. You say that they nassed by your win- 
dow? — Yes; and as they passed they turned their 
heads and looked in at me. 

10482. Did you see a Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary man that attracted your attention? — Yes, 
on the second visit to the place. 

10483. This is the first visit of about twelve 
men? — I didn’t recognise the Constabulary man 
that time. 

10484. Mr. Powell, k.c. — IT e said ten nien at 
eleven o’clock. Is this a later period ? 

10485. Mr. Rice. — Yes. Witness. — About 

ten minutes later some policemen rushed in 
again. 

10486. How many? — About the same number. 

10487. And did you notice any persons in 
particular as forming thedr number? — I only re- 
cognised Constable Power, of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

10487a. And is that the constable that I asked 
to put on his helmet? — The very same man. 

10488. What did he do? — He brandished his 
baton over his head, and screeched as he passed 
by the window. 

10489. He gave a war-cry, I suppose? — Yes. 

10490. Did they go in and pass the office? — 
Yes. 

10491. Do you know where they went into? — ■ 

I know what they did when they went out — not 
at the time. 

10492. How did they attract your attention? 
— ;They passed out at the wicket when a woman 
named Mrs. Fennell 

10493. When did they pass out? — About five 
minutes afterwards. 

10494. Did you hear any noise when they went 
out? — I heard the crash of broken glass. 

10495. Did somebody come into you then? — 
Yes; a woman named Mrs. Fennell, of 2 d Cor- 
poration Buildings. 


10496. Don’t say what she said, because that 
would not be evidence. But, in consequence of 
what she said, did you go out with Hopper, and 
examine the neighbouring rooms ? — Yes. 

10497. What did you find? — I found seven 
panes of glass broken, including two windows in 
the office. 

10498. Including two in the rent office? — Yes. 

.10499. Is the rent office that room on the op- 
posite side of the hall ? — Yes, on the opposite side 
of the hall. 

10500. You have four rooms in that hall?— 
Yes; confined to ourselves alone. 

10501. Well, now, did these women appear to 
be in a state of fright? — They seemed to be ex- 
cited . 

10502. Was there more than one? — Two women 
and three children. 

10503. Did they insist on sticking in your office? 
— Yes. 

10504. For some time? — Yes. 

10505. Did they profess terror? — Yes. 

10506. And refuse to gti away ? — Yes ; I said 
there would be no trouble that night; but they 
would not go away. 

10507. Did you notice any trouble yourself after 
that night? — Not in the Buildings. 

10508. Not in the Corporation Buildings? — No. 

10509. Did you notice any pelting of the police 
from Corporation Buildings? — As far as I could 
see there was not. 

15510. How long did you remain there? — I re- 
mained about an hour. 

10511. At what time did you go home that 
morning ? — Six o’clock. 

10512. What time did you go back on duty?— 
Between 8 and 9 o’clock. 

10513. On Sunday morning? — Yes. 

10514. Mr. Broavn, k.c. — Y ou were on duty all 
night? — Yes. 

10515. Mr. Henry, k.c.- You slept all night 
there? — I was on duty all night. 

10516. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y ou have no bed 
there ? — No. 

10517. Mr. Rice . — Was it in consequence of the 
excitement round there that you remained all 
night ? — Yes ; I thought it safer to be there than 
in the street. 

10518. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou don’t stay as a 
rule all night? — No, unless when required. 

10519. Mr. Rice . — You thought it safer to be 
there than in the street? — Yes. 

10520. On Sunday morning when you came 
back after nine o’clock, what was the first thing 
you did — what did you do in the square — you and 
Hopper?— We swept up the square. 

10521. Did you sweep the whole square or only 
the part that required sweeping ? — The whole 
square, from end to end. 

10522. Did you notice the condition of the 
square at the various parts you swept — I mean was 
it different in one part from other parts ? — It was. 

10523. Did you notice anything lying on the 
ground ? — Near the gate end ? 

10524. What did you see there? — Stones. 

10525. Anything else? — Little water pots, and 
jam-pots. 

10526. That was at the gate of Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

10527 . How far were they from the gate ? — 

I would say about 20 feet. 

10528. Did you find any near the archway? — 
No, sir. 

10529. You didn’t find any there?— No. 

10530. Did it appear as if they were thrown in 
the direction of the archway ? — I did not see any 
opposite the archway at all. 

10531. At that time, after nine o’clock on Sun- 
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day morning, was there any commotion or distur- 
bance in the building at that time? — No, sir. 

10532. Did you see anything on the gates?— 
At about 12 o’clock? 

10533. That was later on ? — Yes. 

10534. About 12 o’clock; by the way, did you 
find any frying pans or tea pots when you swept 
up the square?— No, sir. 

10535. About 12 o’clock what did you see on the 
gates? — I saw two posters of a hat box. 

10536. At that time were there people in Cor- 
poration Street ? — Yes, a number of people. 

10537. Were they a bit annoyed? — Yes, they 
were. 

10538. Were there people on the Corporation 
balconies other than the ordinary traffic you see 
on Sundays? — Only the ordinary traffic. 

10539. Was there any excitement or disorder on 
the balconies? — No, sir. 

10540. Now come back to the posters — what 
was on the posters? — The words “Up Larkin.” 

10541. And they were hung on to the gate? — 
They were fastened on to the gate. 

10542. Out on the street side? — Yes. 

10543. What did you do with the posters? — 
I took them down. 

10544. Did the people in the street thank you 
for doing it? — They did not seem satisfied at my 
doing so. 

10545. Did they say anything to you? — They 
said we were helping the police. 

10546. Was there any trouble in the building 
then, about 3.30? — Not in the building. 

10547. But there was trouble or noise at all 
events in the street? — There were several rushes 
up Corporation Street of people. 

10548. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W as that between 
12 and 3 ? — That was after 3 o’clock. 

10549. Mr. Rice . — The first time the police 
and people seemed to be in conflict in Corporation 
Street was about 3.30? — Yes. 

10550. What happened then — the crowd 

rushed up Corporation Street? — Yes. 

10551. And the police after them? — Yes. 

10552. Did any of the crowd rush into the 
building at that time? — Some of our tenants 
appeared to be coming in with milk or messages 
and other things. 

10553. Did you see any of your tenants that 
came in? — I didn’t recognise them. 

10554. You say some tenants came in? — Yes. 

10555. Any of the tenants you recognised as 
tenants coming in, did they appear to be in con- 
flict with the police or were they peaceable ? — No, 
sir, they appeared to be frightened on coming in. 

10557. And they seemed to be coming with 
messages? — Yes. 

10558. With milk and other things of that 
kind ? — Yes. 

10559. You were at this time in the office ? 
Yes. 

10560. And you can see from your office win- 
dow everyone that passes by? — Yes, from a cer- 
tain portion of the building. I cannot see Foley 
Street. 

10561. Everyone passing along that side of the 
square? — They cannot get in unknown to me if 
they come through the wicket. 

10562. You can see the gate?— Yes, and a part 
of Corporation Street. 

10563. Did you go out occasionally? I did. 

10564. And did you keep the gate clear?— 
Yes. I am sure no one stood round the gates. 

10565. And did you see any conflict between 
the police and the people on the balconies? No, 
sir. 

10566. And all that time after S.30 was there 


excitement and disturbance in Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

10567. And the police and people were both 
there ? — Yes. 

10568. Now will you tell us about what hap- 
pened when the police were coming by with a 
prisoner- — what did you see then ? — It might have 
been about 4.30. 

10569. Just say what happened? — There was a 
party of police numbering, I think, 10, consist- 
ing of Constabularymen and D.M.P. They were 
taking 4 prisoners from the direction of Glou- 
cester Place. One of the prisoners was bleeding 
from the back of the head. 

10570. How many prisoners were bleeding? — 
Four. 

10571. The whole four?— Yes. 

10572. And did the prisoners’ appearance go 
to show that they had been bleeding a good deal ? 
— Yes. They seemed to be in an excited state. 
They had their hands on their heads. 

10573. Was there blood on the back of their 
coats ?— Yes. 

10574. Was it much? — It was. 

10575. What happened then ? — I heard a 
woman’s voice roar down in the direction of the 
balcony, “ You lot of murderers, don’t ill-treat 
the man like that.’’ 

10576. What occurred then ?— An B..I.C. man 

shook up his baton and swore by his living J 

he would be back here again. 

10577. Did you see that man? — I did. 

10578. Did you see him in Court since? — I 
would not be able to recognise him . 

10579. You didn’t recognise him among any 
of the witnesses? — No, sir. 

10580. They passed on then? — Yes. 

10581. Did anything further take place — were 
any stones thrown? — Not that I saw. 

10582. Did you see any attack on them from 
the balconies other than a wordy attack? — They 
might have been attacked, but I could not see 
from the office. 

10583. Did you see any stones falling ?— 1 
heard a crash outside the gate. 

10584. Now, what was the next time you saw 
any police? — About 5 o’clock. 

10585. What happened then? — They marched 


up to the gate. 

10586. About 5 o’clock ?— Yes. 

10587. Some police marched up to the gate? 
Yes. 

10588. Who was in command? — I could not 
say who was in command, sir. 

10589. Did you see anyone with them you 
knew— any police or sergeant ?— Not till they 
came to the office. 

10590. Could you see their numbers as they 
were passing along by the gate?— You could. I 
did not seem to take any notice of their numbers. 

10591. What was the impression produced on 
your mind as to the number of them without 
aoing into accurate detail ?— In many cases I am 
not able to identify them going by. 

10592. I don’t mind the numbers on their coats 
how many of them were there? — 25. 

10593. That was the impression on your mind 
as they passed? — Yes. 

10594. Though you did not count them ( — I did 
not count them. 

10595. What did they do— did they walk down 
past the gate first?— They seemed to walk past 
the gate. The back part of the party formed a 
ring round the gate. . , 

10596. How many would you think there would 
be in this ring?— There might be about 12. 
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10597. Mr. Brown, k.c. — I nside or outside the 
gate? — Outside the gate. 

10598. Mr. Bice . — You mean a half -circle? — 

T 10599. What did they do? — Some of them took 
up stones from the road and flung them at the 
balcony. 

10600. Jerked them ? — Yes. 

10601. Jerked them up to the balcony? — Yes. 

10602. Did the compliment appear to be re- 
turned? — No, sir; not that I saw. The stones 
began to come down as if rebounding off the wall. 

10603. You think some of the missiles came 
back? — They might have. 

10604. Any that didn’t remain on the balcony 
would come back? — Yes. 

10605. What did the police do then? — They 
rushed into the office. 

10606. Did you hear anything when they were 
rushing in ? — I heard four windows in the other 
office being broken. 

10607. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ere these men in 
the ring that rushed into the office? — Yes. 

10608. Mr. Brown, k.c. — T he ones that came 
in from the street? — Yes. 

10609. Mr. Bice . — You heard four windows of 
the office broken ? — Yes. 

10610. The night-man’s office? — Yes. 

10611. That is another room? — Yes; in the 
archway. 

10612. Well, did you see any sergeant with 
these men that came into your place ? — It was 
then I recognised Sergeant Woulfe. 

10613. How many men came into your office 
or hallway with him ? — About six. 

10614. Before they came in were you standing 
near the window? — I was behind the counter, 
about to take a cup of tea. 

10615. You were about to take a cup of tea ? — 
Yes. 

10616. Did anything happen to the windows 
near which you were standing ? — They were 
broken in on top of me. 

10617. Did you see what broke them? — The 
batons of the police. 

10618. Did any policeman when the window 
was broken attempt to do anything to you ? — A 
Constabulary man — I recognise him as Constable 
Power 

10619. The man you recognised as being there 
the night before? — Yes. 

10620. What did he do ? — He attempted to 
strike me on the head with his staff. 

10621. Did he put his hand in through the 
broken window? — Yes. 

10622. Did you manage to avoid that stroke? 
— I drew back. 

10623. Did you then speak to anyone? — I ap- 
pealed to Sergeant Woulfe. 

10624. What exactly did you say to him? — I 
said to him, “This is the rent office; are you 
aware of that?’’ He said, “ I don’t give a damn; 
we are driven to it.” 

10625. Had you before this, or did you after 
this, say to Sergeant Woulfe or to any one in 
.your hearing, “For God’s sake come in here, 
'Sergeant Woulfe or you will be killed?” — No. 

10626. Did you ever ask him in? — No. 

10627. Did you invite any policeman to come 
in ? — No. 

10628. And did they come in without being in- 
vited? — They did. 

10629. Did you on that occasion, or at any 
time while Sergeant Woulfe and you were there, 
see any chamber-pot thrown which came through 
the office window ? — No, sir. 

10630. Did you ever subsequently find any such 
article in the office?— No, sir. 


10631. Did you find any missile in the office? 

No, sir. 

10632. Which appeared to be thrown through 
the window? — Only the glass of the window 
strewn about the floor. 

10633. Which was broken in? — Yes. 

10634. Now, could it have been by accident the 
police broke this window? — Not by the way they 
appeared to do it. 

10635. Did they leave much glass in the 
window ? — Nothing but the sash. 

10636. They cleared it out? — Yes. It seemed 
as if they hacked it. 

10637. It was not a single blow that smashed 
it?— No. 

10638. A series of blows, and deliberate? — Yes. 

10639. Have you any doubt about the glass 
being broken by them ? — I have not the slightest 
doubt it was broken by them. 

10640. There is one thing I want to ask you 
about the windows you say were broken. When 
you examined them, what appearance did they 
present ; what sort of breaks were in them ? — 
Small holes, as if they were poked in. 

10641. Would the end of a baton do it? — 
Yes. 

10642. To come back to the Sunday — did some 
of the police then go away, some of these police 
that had been in and about your office — did they 
rush away? — Yes. 

10643. You don’t know where they went to 
or what they did ? — They ran by the office 
window. 

10644. Down the square? — Yes. 

10645. Did you hear any command given? — 
No. 

10646. They ran down the square? — Along 
the path. 

10647. You didn’t hear what took place 
between Sergeant Woulfe and the men ? — No. 

10648. Or any direction he gave to arrest 
anyone ? — No. 

10649. What did you do then — were you put 
in great fear? — I was. 

10650. In consequence of the Corporation pro- 
perty being in your charge? — Yes. 

10651. Did you think there was any neces- 
sity for the police to be there and acting as they 
were? — No, unless strangers might have got into 
the building, and that they were pursuing them 
to get them. 

10652. Was there any necessity to break the 
windows ? — No. 

10653. Did you, in the execution of what you 
conceived to be ypur duty, bring away Hopper 
to see your superior officer for the purpose of 
getting the police taken away? — Yes. 

10654. Was it your opinion at that time that 
the presence of the police and their action as it 
was being carried on was not necessary? — It was - 
not necessary. 

10655. Now you didn’t get back again at all 
till 6.10?— Yes, 6.10. 

10656. In what condition was the place at. 
6.10? — It seemed to be wrecked. 

10657. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y ou might fix the 
time he left ? 

10658. Mr. Bice . — You said about 5 o’clock 
the sergeant came in? — Yes. 

10659. How long after did you go away? — 
Five minutes. I went away before the police 
left the building. 

10660. When you came back, what did you 
find ? — -I found all the windows broken and the 
glass strewn all over the path. The people 
seemed to be excited, and were going from one- 
place to another. 
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10661. Did the people appear to be 
frightened or nervous? — They seemed to be ner- 
vous and some of them moved that night, and 
never came back any more. 

10662. Were they in a panic of the police? — 
They were. 

10663. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. Mr. Rice 
j s giving evidence of the state of mind of the 
tenants. 

10664. Mr. Rice . — Well, then we won’t pur- 
sue the state of mind of the tenants. {To Wit- 
ness). — Did a number of these people go away 
and refuse to stay in the building? — Yes. 

10665. Did a number of the people who had 
remained in the building, and who are still 
living there, go away for a time? — Some went 
away that night. 

10666. They went away? — Yes. They left 

that night and came back the next morning. 

10667. Did you during the whole time, as far 
as any observation of yours could lead you to 
form an opinion, see anything in the nature of 
a fortification of the balcony? — No. 

10668. Or a piling up of ammunition to throw 
at the police? — No, sir. 

10669. And if there was pelting from the bal- 
conies at the police, have you formed an opinion 
who did it? — No, sir. 

10670. You have not? — No. 

10671. Very well. Has there been any in- 
spection of these premises recently by the police 
within the past week? — There has. 

10672. When did they come to see them? — The 
last time I saw a policeman in the building was 
last Sunday week. 

10673. What I mean is — I don’t mean in the 
ordinary way of duty, but did the police come 
and inspect the rooms and windows within the 
last week? — After the riots. 

10674. Did they inspect the place within the 
last week? — Last Sunday night. 

10675. Who came in? — Inspector Purcell. 

10676. Did he look round the place? — I could 
not say. As I looked at him he was about to go 
out. 

10677. Did any police call immediately after 
this incident ? — It might not be immediately after- 
wards. 

10678. A few days? — Yes. 

10679. What inspection did they make? — They 
went round the building unknown to me. 

10680. What did they say? — Inspector Quinn 
asked me what was the matter, and how was the 
glass broken, and I told him. 

10681. What did he say to that? — He asked 
me was I quite sure, and I said I was. 

10682. Did you say it was done by the police? 
— Yes. 

10683. Did he say it was not? — He asked me 
what sort of people lived in the place, and I said, 
“ Hai'd-working people.” 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Does this witness give any 
evidence as to what he saw upstairs? 

10684. Mr. Rice {to Witness). — Did you go 
through the place, and examine the rooms after- 
wards ? — No. 

Mr. Rice. — He didn’t make an examination 
immediately afterwards. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

10685. As I understand your evidence, speak- 
ing of it generally, there was no attack whatever 
made from the balconies of Corporation Build- 
ings on the police? — There might have been un- 
known to me. 

10686. Do you mean when you were not there? 


- — Yes; or if I was in the office it could be done 
without my seeing it. 

10687. But, as far as you know, there was no 
attack made? — As far as I know, there was no 
attack made. 

10688. Except the stones that were thrown by 
the police themselves and rebounded off the wall — 
you remember that? — Yes. 

10689. These stones were thrown by the police 
themselves? — Some of them. 

10690. Some of them, and who threw the 
others? — I could not say. 

10691. Why not? — Because I was not in a posi- 
tion to see it. 

10692. But under the circumstances, you were 
in a position to see that stones were thrown by 
the police? — What I saw. 

10693. But you say some were thrown by the 
police? — Yes. 

10694. And from Corporation Street? — Yes ; 
from the gate. 

10695. From the street outside the gate? — Yes. 
10696. Across the gate? — Yes; right over the 
gate. 

10697. And up to the balconies? — Yes. 

10698. And the stones then rebounded off the 
balconies ? — I dare say. 

10699. And came back and hit the police? — I 
did not see them hit the police. 

10700. What became of the stones? — They fell 
into the square. 

10701. As I understand your evidence now — in 
your presence and to your knowledge no police- 
man was struck by anything at any time by any- 
thing thrown from the balcony? — 1„ didn’t see any 
of the police being struck. 

10702. Nor you didn’t see stones or other mis- 
siles thrown at any time from the balconies? — 
No, sir. 

10703. What was it made you afraid to go home 
that night? — I thought I might get into a crowd 
running away; or if the crowd were attacking the 
police I was afraid I would be implicated going 
home. 

10704. You were afraid of being implicated? — 
Yes. 

10705. In the crowd attacking the police? — 
Yes. 

10706. You knew there were crowds attacking 
the police in that neighboui'hood ? — I didn’t 
know. 

10707. I thought that was why you were afraid 
to go home ? — I was only suspecting that would 
take place. 

10708. You were suspecting there were crowds 
in the street attacking the police? — No. 

10709. If you didn’t suspect there were crowds 
attacking the police on the streets, why were you 
afraid to go home? — I was afraid there might be 
people attacking the police. 

10710. Then you did suspect there were people 
attacking the police? — No* sir. 

10711. Why were you afraid to go home? — 
Crowds might be running away from the police. 

10712. You wei-e afrafd you might get mixed 
up with cx'dwds running away from the police? 
—Yes. 

10713. You had no information in your head 
that there were any crowds in that place attack- 
ing the police? — No, sir. 

10714. You don’t believe iti even yet? — I 
can’t believe what I didn’t see. 

10715. You would not believe anything you 
would hear? — I would. 

10716. Have you any doubt the police were 
being attacked in that- locality that night? — 
Have I any doubt? 

10717. Yes? — I have not. 
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10718. But the one thing that is certain is 
that there was no attack made on them from 
the balconies as far as you could see? — As far 
as I could see. 

10719. Is it your duty to patrol the balconies ? 
— Yes. 

10720. It is your duty to do that every night? 
— Yes. 

10721. Where were you at 10 o’clock on 
Saturday night? — In the office. 

10722. Did you hear Constable Frith 
examined ? — Yes. 

10723. Did you hear him say that when he 
got to Corporation Buildings about ten o’clock 
that night there were bottles and stones and 
bricks thrown from the verandah in Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes. 

10724. You heard him say that? — Yes. 

10725. I suppose there is no truth in that? — 
There might be truth in it. 

10726. Did you see any of that? — No, sir. 

10727. Although you were there? — I could 
not see it in the office. 

10728. If such a thing took place on the 
balconies ? — Because the balconies are over my 
head. 

10729. Would you hear it? — I would. 

10730. Did you hear it? — I heard the crash 
on the road. 

10731. This is the first we heard of that. 
Just wait for a second. You heard the crashing 
on the road at ten o’clock on Saturday night? — 
Yes. 

10732. Did you go out to see what it was? — 
No. 

10733. Why? — I thought myself safer in the 
office. 

10734. I think you were quite right; but 
when you heard the crashing on the street did 
it ever occur to you it might be coming from 
over your head — what did you think caused the 
crashing? — It might be missiles thrown at the 
police. 

10735. From the balconies? — It might be so. 

10736. And do you think it was so that 
night? — I would not- doubt it. 

10737. Have you any doubt about it from 
what you heard that night at 10 o’clock that 
some people were throwing stones and other 
things at the police — have you any doubt about 
it now ? — I have none. 

10738. And how long did that crashing, 
which you have no doubt about now, continue 
from the balconies? — About five minutes. 

10739. A continuous crashing for five 
minutes? — Now and again, at intervals. 

10740. From the balconies over your head? — 

I could not say. 

10741. Tell me, do your tenants as a rule, in 
peaceable times, store stones in their rooms ?— No, 
sir. 

10742. Are bottles stored in the houses? — No, 
unless they wanted porter to the rooms or ginger 
beer, then they would bring them to the rooms. 

10743. But no stones? — No. 

10744. And if the crashing you heard that night 
at 10 o’clock was produced by stones from the bal- 
conies, of course, the tenants must have brought 
up the stones with them — must they not? — I don’t 
know. 

10745. You don’t know? — No. 

10746. Supposing the crashing you heard going 
on for five minutes was, as you say you have no 
doubt, produced by stones thrown from the bal- 
conies, the people must have brought the stones 
up there with them ? — Yes, if they came from the 
balcony. 


10747. You told me a minute ago you had no 
doubt they did come from the balcony ?— They 
could come from the balcony without my seeing 
them. 

10748. You went a little further, and you said 
that they did come from the balconies? — I have 
no doubt they did, some of them. 

10749. You have no doubt that stones came 
from the balconies — tell the Court how you think 
the stones could be put on the balconies? — I can- 
not tell that. I didn’t see. 

10750. Have you any doubt some of the people 
brought stones on to the balcony? — I could not 
say if they brought them to the balcony. 

10751, Therefore were you not wrong — not put- 
ting it further at present — in suggesting by your 
evidence to the Court that there was no attack 
from the balconies on the police? — As far as I 
could see. 

10752. There is always that reservation — but 
you have no doubt it started at 10 o’clock that 
night? — I have no doubt. 

10753. Tell me, have you a man in your tenancy 
called Thomas Cooke ? — I believe there was, sir. 

10754. Do I understand you to say you believe 
he was a tenant then? — Yes. 

10755. Do you know that in respect of the 
attack he made at that hour on the police at Cor- 
poration Buildings that he was arrested that 
night? — I did not know until I heard Constable 
Frith say so. 

10756. Mr. Mice . — It was in the street, not in 
the buildings. He was a- man in the street. 

10757. Mr. Powell . — We will call him the man 
in the street; although a man in the street, was 
he a tenant of the Corporation Buildings? — I 
could not say. 

10758. I thought you said a minute ago he was? 
—Not on the night of the 30th August. 

10759. Do you say now he was not a tenant on 
the night of the 31st August? — I could not say 
whether he was on the 30th August. 

10760. But previous to that was he a tenant? 
— Yes. 

10761. When did he leave? — I could not say. 
The caretaker will be able to tell you. 

10762. I thought you were the caretaker? — 
The assistant caretaker I mean. 

10763. You are aware he gave his address 
— it is on the charge-sheet — when brought before 
the magistrate as Corporation Buildings ? — I 
heard Constable Frith say so. 

10764. Have you any doubt in the world he 
was a tenant on that night ? — I have not. 

10765. He was just outside the gate in Cor- 
poration street attacking the police? — I didn’t 
see him. 

10766. But have you any doubt he did? — I 
would not doubt it. 

10767. Have you any doubt on that occasion 
that the police had to retreat out of Corporation 
Street in consequence of the crashing you heard 
from your office ? — Have I any doubt they re- 
treated ? 

10768. Yes — that the police had to retreat out 
of the street at that hour on account of the crash- 
ing you heard in the office? — I do doubt it. 

10769. You think they could have stayed there 
at the time at the gate? — There was no police 
remaining at the gate at 10 o’clock. 

10770. I am talking of the time you heard the 
crashing from over your head on the street you 
have already told us about?— Yes. 

10771. Did you go out to look, and see what 
the cause of the crashing was?— -No. 

10772. Did you know there were police outside- 
on the street then? — I did not. 
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10773. And had you the curiosity to go out to 
see what was causing the crashing? — No, sir. 

10774. Why? — I thought it safer to be in, as 
I told you before. 

10775. Did you never look out of the window 
then?— Yes, I did. 

10776. Did you see the police outside on the 
street? — No, sir. 

10777. Were there any police outside on the 
street ? — There could be, far away from the build- 
ing. 

10778. You didn’t see any police at all? — Not 
up to that time. 

10779. You are not able to make any suggestion 
from what you saw as to what caused the crashing 
of the stones on the road ? — I cannot. 

10780. And you never had the curiosity to 
make any inquiry about that? — No. 

10781. Who was with you there? — In the 
office ? 

10782. Yes, at that time? — Nobody. 

10783. I suppose you didn’t see a quart bottle 
of stout on the ground? — No, sir. 

10784. At this time was the big gate locked or 
open ? — Latched. 

10785. Closed and latched? — Yes. 

10786. Now, that was about 10 o’clock? — Yes. 

10787. About 10.30 did you hear any commo- 
tion, any crashing ? — No, sir. I only saw two 
policemen coming in. 

10788. What time was that? — About 10.30. 

10789. That is what I asked you — it was 10.30 
when two policemen came in ? — Yes. 

10790. You heard crashing then? — Outside in 
the street. 

10791. The same sort of crashing you heard at 
10?— Yes. 

10792. Where did that crashing come from?— 
I don’t know. 

10793. You say it was the same sort of crash- 
ing as the other?- — It might have been the same. 

10794. These stones and other things being 
thrown from the balconies? — Like glass. I didn’t 
see where it came from. 

10795. Out on to the street?— I could not say. 
I could hear the crashing. 

10796. The same sort of crashing? — Yes. 

10797. And was it at that time you saw the 
police ? — The two policemen came into the office. 

10798. That was after you had come from your 
patrol ? — Yes. 

10799. Was it not ? — Yes. 

10800. You went out on patrol from the time of 
the first crashing to the time of the second crashing ? — 
Yes. 

10801. And did you go up to the balconies from 
the direction from which you heard the first crashing ? 
— I could not say the direction it came from. I 
went to the first and second balconies. 

10802. You didn’t go any higher ? — No. 

10803. Why ? — Because I had not' any occasion 
to go any higher. 

10804. Are your patrols confined to the first and 
second balconies ? — They are not confined to any 
balcony. I can go where I like. 

10805, Why, on this night, did you only go to 
the first and second balconies ?— I just took it into 
my head to do so. 

10806. What put it in your head to go to the first 
and second balconies, and not higher ? — Things were 
so quiet I did not think it necessary to go higher. 

10807. When you started on your patrol you had 
a suspicion that the crashing came from some of the 
balconies ?— No. 

10808. Didn’t you hear the crashing from over 
your head ? — While in the office. 


10809. But it was over your head ? — The other 
two balconies. 

10810. When you heard the crashing coming from 
the other two balconies didn’t you suspect there 
was something wrong ? — I could not say. 

10811. You suspected it ? — Not at the time I was 
on the balconies, but when I was in the office. 

10812. While in the office, and when you went 
to patrol the balconies, the state of your mind was 
that you had a suspicion that stones had been thrown 
from the balconies ? — I didn’t dream of it at the time. 

10813. You had been dreaming of it before you 
started ? — I had suspected. 

10814. And the dream left when you started your 
patrol ? — Yes. 

10815. Now we have it- — when you went your patrol 
you inspected the two lower balconies ? — Yes. 

10816. And when you found them quiet you didn't 
go higher ? — I came down. 

10817. You didn’t suspect there was anything 
wrong in the two upper balconies ? — No. 

10818. It never entered your mind that it was from 
the two upper balconies the police received all the 
damage ? — No ; but I heard that. 

10819. You are sorry you didn’t go to the higher 
balconies ? — No. 

10820. Perhaps you are glad ? — It may be. 

10821. I think you told the Commissioners through 
Mr. Rice that a special reason for patrolling the 
balconies is any time you see or suspect disorder ? 
— Yes. 

10822. Did you patrol them at 10.20 on the Satur- 
day night because you suspected disorder ? — No. 

10823. Another reason you gave for patrolling 
them was for relaxation ; to stretch your legs ? — Yes. 

10824. Which was it — to stretch your legs, or on 
account of disorder that you went up to the balconies 
that evening ? — To put in the time. 

10825. So your going to the balconies that evening 
had nothing to say to anv suspicion of disorder ? — 
No. 

10826. You didn’t suspect any disorder ? — I didn’t 
suspect. 

10827. You didn’t suspect any disorder although 
you heard the crashing of the stones ? — No. 

10828. Now, I was asking you about this man 
Cooke ? — Yes. 

10829. As I understand your evidence you pa- 
trolled this place at 10.20 ? — Yes. 

10830. And about that time you say that Hopper 
went for refreshments ? — Yes. 

10831. Were these refreshments to bring into the 
office ? — Yes. 

10832. For you and himself ? — Yes. 

10833. Porter, I suppose ? — No ; food. 

10834. And what time would that be 1 — Hopper 
left about 9 o’clock. 

10835. And he came back after you had patrolled 
the balconies ? — Yes ; 10.30. 

10836. Was that about the time Cooke was ar- 
rested ? — I didn’t see Cooke arrested. 

10837. Did you know what time he was arrested ? 
— I did not know he was arrested until I heard Con- 
stable Frith’s evidence. 

10838. And when you and Hopper were inside 
the office a man called Caldwell came in ? — Before 
Hopper came back. 

10839. Caldwell came in ?— Yes. 

10S40. Didn’t Caldwell come in with Hopper ? — 
Before him. 

10841. Was Caldwell a friend of yours ? — A work- 
mate of mine. He works along with me. 

10842. Caldwell does ?— Yes. 

10843. And Caldwell and you were in the office 
before Hopper came in ? — Yes. 

10844. Now, as I understand a man rushed in, and 
tried to assault you and Caldwell ? — Not me — Cald- 
well. 

2 N 
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10845. Tried to assault Caldwell ?■»— Yes. 

10846. Without any provocation at all ? — None 
whatever. 

10847. And two policemen came in and one of them 
tried to assault Caldwell ? — Yes. 

10848. Do you know who that man was ? — I 
don’t know him. 

10849. And you say that the constable that came 
in was 164 C ? — Yes. 

10850. You are quite sure of that ? — Certain. 

10851. You don’t believe he was at the Tivoli at 
that time ? — I don’t believe it. 

10852. He didn’t do any harm ? — He did us good. 

10853. And you quite approved of his action ? — 
I did, certainly. 

10854. He didn’t misbehave himself in anv way ? — 
No. 

10855. He does not want to take credit for that 
good action for he says he was not there ? — He was 
the man. 

10856. He was the man who did the good turn ? — 
Yes. 

10857. Now at that time that took place did you 
hear any noise outside in the street ? — I did. 

1085S. That was about 10.30 ? — About 10.30. 

10859. You heard more crashing ? — Yes. 

10860. Did you know where 'that crashing came 
from ? — I could not say. 

10861. It was the crashing of something falling on 
the street ? — Yes. 

10862. From over your head, some place ? — I could 
not say where it came from. 

10863. Have you any doubt where it came from ? — 
I have no doubt. It must have come from the other 
•end of the street. 

10864. From the other end of the street ? — Yes. 

10865. — And nothing was coming from the 
balconies ? — It might have without my seeing it. 

10866. Why did you say it was coming from the 
other end of the street if you didn’t know where it 
was coming from ? — It might have come from the 
other end of the street. 

10867. It might have come from the other end of 
the street or from the balcony ? — It might. 

10868. And you never went out to see ? — No. 

10869. Now, do you remember at 11.10 when 
Constable Power came in ? — Constable Power ? — 

10870. Yes. Was that previous to the second 
entry of the police ? — 

10871. I will go back to 11 o’clock ? — 11 o’clock. 

10872. Yes ; some police rushed in then ? — Yes. 

10873. What was going on outside at that time ? — 
There was a ruffling of feet running by. 

10874. Like the noise of a crowd ? — Yes. 

10875. Did you hear any crashing at that time ? — 
No, sir. 

10876. And you say the police rushed in past the 
office window and went back again in five minutes ? — 
Yes. 

10877. They did no damage at the time? — Not 
at the first entry. 

10878. And can you suggest what brought them 
in at that time ? — I cannot. 

10879. You cannot ? — No. 

10880. According to you there was no stone- 
throwing at all at that time ?— No. 

10881. You heard no crashing ? — Not at that time. 

10882. Did you see any prisoners arrested about 
that time ? — No, sir. 

10883. Did you know a man called Courtney ? — 
Yes, I did. 

10884. Where does he live ? — Corporation Place. 

10885. Is that Corporation Buildings ? 

10886. The Square. 

10887. Is that not Corporation Buildings ?— Yes. 

10888. In one of your houses ? — He lives there. 

10889. Did you never hear that at that particular 
time you are speaking about that Courtney was 
arrested ? — Not in the building. 


10890. 1 didn’t say in the building — did you hear 
he was arrested ? — No. 

10891. Never heard it ? — Only his father told me 
at the Court, I would not have heard it. 

10892. His father told you at the Court ? — Yes. 

10893. That his son was arrested that night ? 

Yes ; he works with his father. 

10894. Did he tell you he was arrested that night ? 
— Yes. 

10895. Did he tell you what for ? — No. 

10896. Didn’t you know it was for throwing stones 
at the police ? — I could not tell that. 

10897. Never heard that ? — No. 

10898. And you never asked the father what he 
had done ? — No. 

10899. Although he was one of your peaceable 
tenants ? — Yes ; he is one of out tenants. 

10900. Would you call him a peaceable man ? — 
As far as I know him. 

10901. Did you hear he got six month’s imprison- 
ment ? — I read it in the paper. 

10902. At the time ?— No. 

10903. When ? — A week after he got it. 

10904. When did his father tell you ? — At the 
other Courts. 

10905. I think you told the Courc- a moment ago 
that until his father told you, you knew nothing 
about it ? — I read it in the paper, but didn’t take 
any notice of it. 

10906. I thought you tpld the Court only a moment 
ago that it was only at this inquiry, Courtney’s 
father told yon his son had been arrested ? — I didn’t 
take any notice of it when I read it in the paper. 

10907'. Was his address given ? — I don’t think it 
was. 

10908. Will you swear that ? — I don’t think it 
was. 

10909. You didn’t identify Courtney of Corporation 
Buildings whom you read in the paper, was arrested 
as Courtney your tenant ? — I saw by the paper a 
man called Courtney got six months, and that there 
was to be an appeal against the sentence. 

10910. Did you know who he was ? — I didn’t 
mind. 

10911. Did you read in the paper what he was 
charged with doing ? — No ; I saw on a small piece of 
the paper that he got six months. 

10912. That Courtney got 6 months ? — Yes. 

10913. You didn’t know he was one of your tenants? 
— I didn’t mind. I didn’t take a particular note of 
it. 

10914. And you didn’t know the time he was 
arrested ? — No. 

10915. Tell me, did you keep inside the office when 
all these attacks on the police were going on ? — 1 
kept inside till 10.30. 

10916. Do I understand your evidence generally, 
that whenever there was any attack in the neighbour- 
hood of Corporation Buildings, you were always 
inside in the office ? — Inside in the office. 

10917. And therefore you are not able to say what 
was going on outside ? — No ; I cannot say that. 

10918. It never occurred to you during all the time 
the riots were going on in the locality, to come out 
and see what was going on ? — No. 

10919. Now, at 11.10, when Constable Power came 
in, you heard a crashing of broken glass ? — Yes. 

10920. Where ? — Out in the street. 

10921. Where did that come from ? — I can’t say. 

10922. Did it come from over your head ? — It 
might have. 

10923. Have you any doubt it did ? — It might have, 
unknown to me. 

10924. Have you any doubt it came from over your 
head ? — 1 cannot say where it came from. 

10925. And you have no opinion about it ? — No. 

10926. Did you think it came from the balconies 
over your head ? — 1 won’t swear. 
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10927. You take good care, I notice, not to say 
where it came from ? — I thought myself safer in the 
office. 

10928. Tell me, if all the crashing was outside in 
the street, you would have been quite safe in the 
Square ? — I would, of course. 

10929. And why did you think when you heard the 
crashing over your head that you would not be safe 
in the square ? — If I went outside 1 would not be safe ; 
I was safe where I was. 

10930. What would have happened to you out- 
side ? — I never could tell that. 

10931. Did you think you might get a crack from 
someone on the next room over your head ? — I 
might have if I had gone out. 

10932. Now tell me if you were to get a crack from 
something proceeding from over your head, would 
it not be from the balcony it would come ? — I would 
be at the office door, and could not be hit. 

10933. You would not go into the square ?— No. 

10934. For fear you might be hit ? — 1 might have 
been hit. 

10935. And don’t you know well, and was that not 
the reason according to yourself that you stuck to 
the office because you might be hit a crack from 
something from over your head ? — That was not the 
thing kept me there. 

10936. I thought you said it was ? — I can sit in the 
office if I like, it is in my discretion. 

10937. Now, this is the position of affairs — Several 
times that night — three different times that night, 
you heard crashing of something that was thrown 
from over your head ? — Yes. 

10938. And you didn’t go out for fear you would 
get struck ? — Yes. 

10939. And in face of that, do you tell the Court 
you don’t know whether anything was being thrown 
from the balconies ? — Because I didn't see it. 

10940. And was it because you didn’t happen to see 
it, you told Mr. Rice that there was no trouble in 
Corporation Buildings, no assailing the police from 
Corporation Buildings during the whole time you 
were there ? — None that I saw. 

10941 . Mr. Rice. — That is what I asked the witness, 
£: as far as he knew.” 

10942. Mr. Powell, k.c. (to witness)— Do you say 
now, having regard to your evidence to me, that you 
don’t believe there were missiles coming from the 
balconies ? — I don’t know and I didn’t know. 

10943. And you don’t know at the present 
moment ? — No. 

10944. Are you able to account in any way for the 
three different sets of crashing you heard of some 
things being thrown over your head to the street ? — 
I cannot account for it. 

10945. They might have came ? 

10946. They might have came from the moon ? — 
They might have came from anywhere. 

10947. From the moon or anywhere ? — Anywhere. 

10948. In fact, you went the length of saying that 
the state of things in Corporation Buildings were 
never so slack as on this night ? — On that Saturday 
night 

Mi’. Henry, k.c. — A t'one stage he said it. 

10949. Mr. Poivell, K.c— At what stage were they 
so quiet ? — They were in the ordinary and usual 
way of a Saturday night. 

10950. At 9, 10, . 10.30, and 11 o’clock, things in 
Corporation Buildings were as quiet as ever they 
were ? — As usual. 

10951. Is it usual for things to crash from over 
your head on a Saturday night ? — No. 

10952. And you heard these crashings from over 
your head that night ? — Yes. 

10953. Why then, if you are telling the truth or 
a word of the truth — why did you tell the Court 
that things were quieter, when this crashing was 


going on from over your head, than on an ordinary 
night ? — I can’t tell where they came from. 

10954. Was there any place for them to come 
from, from over your head — sitting there in the office 
was there any place for them to come from except 
from the balconies ? — Sitting in the office they came 
in the direction over my head and I heard them 
crashing into the street in front of the gate. 

10955. You saw them coming from over your 
head ? — I heard them — I heard them coming from 
over my head. 

10956. Where do you suggest they came from ? — 
I could not say. 

10957. Was there any place that you can suggest 
they came from except the balconies ? — They came 
from an empty house nearly opposite the buildings — 
they came from that. 

10958. Opposite the office ? — Opposite the build- 
ings. 

10959. Opposite the office ? — Opposite the build- 
ings at the front gate. 

10960. I think you said from over your head ? — 
From the direction of the back wall of the office — I 
was sitting at the office fire. 

10961. Didn’t you tell me half a dozen times 
that they came from over your head while you were 
sitting in the office ? — Well, if they came over my 
head they would crash into the square. They 
crashed into the street. 

10962. Don’t the balconies look over the street ? — 
Yes. 

10963. And is not the office at the end of the 
buddings near the street ? — Yes ; at the wicket. 

10964. Have not you told me over and over again 
that the cause of the crashing was some things that 
came from over your head ? — Yes. 

10965. Do you now once more — I will ask you 
once more — Do you tell the Court that you have no 
idea where these things came from ? — I have not. 

10966. After the last visit of the police that night 
you say you saw the broken glass ? — Yes. 

10967. I think you said that the glass had small 
holes in it ? — Yes ; some of them. 

10968. Some of them had small holes ? — Yes. 

10969. And do you suggest that the small holes 
were caused by blows of a policeman’s baton ? — That 
is what the tenants said. 

10970. Don’t mind what the tenants said. I am 
asking you what you saw ? — I was told that they were 
put in by policemen’s batons. — I didn’t see it. 

10971. Do you suggest that the panes of glass witli 
the small holes — do you now suggest that that 
injury was done by policemen’s batons ? — I do suggest 
it. 

10972. And not by stones ? — No. 

10973. Stones would put small holes in panes of 
glass ? — Yes, they would. 

10974. Tell me, have you ever seen a catapult in 
that place ? — No. 

10975. Never ? — I don’t know what they are. 

10976. Never heard of a catapult ? — No. 

10977. You are a very innocent man. You never 
heard of a catapult ? — Never. 

Mr. Rice . — Perhaps if you used the word “ sling.” 

10978. Mr. Powell, k.c.— D id you ever hear of a 
“ sling ” ? — Yes. 

10979. Were there any slings about that night ? — 
Not that I saw. 

10980. Did you ever hear ? — No. 

10981. You never heard it said there were ? — I 
never heard it said. 

10982. Where you saw in Mrs. Fennell’s house — 
where you saw the panes of glass with small holes 
in them, that is opposite the balconies on the South 
side ?— No, sir. 

10983. Where are they ?— They are next door to 
the office. 

2 N 2 
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10984. And do you suggest tliat the small holes 
were caused by policemen’s batons ? — Yes. 

10985. Not by stones ? — Not by stones. 

10986. And could not be caused by stones ? — They 
could. 

10987. Do you remember at 12 o’clock — you 
slept there that night because you say you were afraid 
to go home ? — Yes. 

10988. Did you see Inspector Purcell there ? — No, 
sir. 

10989. That night ? — Not that night at all. 

10990. When did you see Inspector Purcell ? — Not 
until three o’clock on Monday morning. 

10991. That is the middle of the night ? — No, 
on Monday morning. 

10992. That is what I am at — three o’clock in the 
morning ? — That is after the Sunday night, coming 
on to Monday morning. 

10993. Coming on to Monday morning ? — Yes, sir. 
10994. Did you see Inspector Purcell there (point- 
ing to Inspector Purcell, D.M.P., who stood up in 
Court) ? — Yes. 

10995. Did you see him ? — Yes. 

10996. You heard him examined ? — Yes. 

10997. Did you hear him say that on Sunday 
morning — that is the middle of the night, between 
Saturday night and Sunday morning — did you hear 
him say he was there ? — I did. 

10998. Is that true ? — I didn’t see him. 

10999. Were you there ? — Yes. 

11000. Was Hopper there ? — Yes ; he was. 

11001. Now, listen to this — “ At a quarter past 12.” 
Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hat page ? 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Page 44, question 1389 and 
following questions : — Reading — 

“You remember the night of the 30th August ? — 
Yes. 

“ You were on duty then ? — Yes. 

“ Do you remember about a quarter past twelve 
on the morning of the 31st August — you remember 
arriving at Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. / 

“ And had you with you a sergeant and 20 
constables of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. ? — I had 
about that number. 

“ Did you see a number of people on the balconies 
of the Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 

“ Which of the Corporation Buildings was that ? 
— Corporation Place. 

“ On the balconies ?— Yes. 

“ And as you and your men got to that place 
was there anything done to you ? — Yes ; missiles 
of all classes were thrown down upon us.” 

11002. Now at that hour, of course, at that hour> 
half past twelve, all the people in Corporation 
Buildings — peaceable people — should be in bed ? — 
Yes. 

11003. Shouldn’t they ? — They should. 

11004. Were they in bed at that hour ? — I could 
not say. 

11005. Where were you at that hour ? — In the 
office. 

11006. You are not able to say whether any 
people were on the balconies at that hour ? — No, sii 
11007. Did you go out to see ? — I didn’t. 

Reading : — 

“ Tell us what they were ? — I saw bottles 
breaking upon the street, jam mugs, old tea-pots. 

“ Did they come from the balconies ? — Yes. 

“ Were there people on the different storeys of 
the balconies ? — On every storey of the houses.” 
11008. Would you agree with that ? — 1 can’t say. 
11009. You won’t say one way or' another ? — No. 
Reading : — 

“ Was it possible at that time, did you ascertain 
whether it was not, for the police to get into the 
Corporation Buildings to clear these balconies ? — 


We could have got into Corporation Place, but we 
did not know how we could get on to the balconies. 
We would be exposed very much to the missiles 
whilst going up, especially as we could not rush 
through ; there was no place to rush it quickly.” 
11010. Would you agree with that ? — I could not 
say. That could be going on unknown to me. 
11011. Do you seriously say that ? — Yes. 

11012. That is the state of things you describe as 
being much slacker than usual — that state of things 
Inspector Purcell describes — the police being attacked 
at that hour with stones, mugs, delph, and all kind of 
missiles thrown down from the balconies — that could 
be going on without your knowing ?- — I could not 
say. 

Mr. Rice . — I object to that. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — A t the beginning of. his evidence 
the witness described the state of things as slacker 
than usual. 

Mr. Rice . — The witness made no statement whatever 
about the condition of the place at half past twelve. 
Mr. Henry, k.c.— W ell, ask him now. 

11013. Mr. Powell, K.c. — Was the condition of 
things at half past twelve slack ? — They were. 

11014. Mr. Purcell said there was terrific noise 
going on and all these fusilades of different weapons 
thrown from the balconies — you didn’t hear any of 
that ? — No. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — He does not say anything about 
terrific noise. It is' a matter of inference though. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Yes, pei-haps that is so. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I will read it. — “ I saw bottles 
breaking on the street, jam mugs, old tea pots.” 
11015. Mr. Poivell, k.c. — Y ou didn’t hear any of 
them ? — No, sir. 

Wait now for a minute — Reading : — 

“ Was vour party in great danger ? — They were, 
sir, in great danger. 

“ Were you obliged to seek shelter from the 
fusilade of missiles ? — For a moment or so. Then 
we went another way, thinking we would get into 
the buildings. 

"Did you visit the place between 3 and 4 o’clock 
in the morning, some hours later ? — Yes ; between 
3 and 4 o’clock.” 

11016. And now, before I go from this, I will ask 
you this final question. Do you tell me that at half- 
past twelve a.m., at the time Inspector Purcell and 
that 20 men were greeted with this fusilade of stones, 
bottles, mugs and other things, that you never heard 
a sound ? — I never heard a sound. 

Reading : — 

“ Did you visit the place between 3 and 4 o’clock 
in the morning, some hours later ?. — Yes, between 
3 and 4 o’clock. 

“ And did you find anything on the street near 
where the balconies were ? — Yes ; there were 
broken jam pots and bottles, jam mugs and tea- 
pots, and that class of rubbish.” 

11017. Did you see any of that ? — 1 saw on Sunday 
morning stones, bottles, and jam mugs on the road. 
11018. On Sunday morning ? — Certainly. 

11019. Mr. Brown, k.c— W hen you say the road, 
what do you mean ? — The Square. 

11020. Mr. Poivell K.c. — On the Square outside 
the buildings ? — Inside the buildings. 

11021. Inside the buildings? — Inside the gate. 
11022. Inside the gate ? — Yes. 

11023. Where do you think these came from ?— 
I could not say. 

11024. You could not give us any assistance about 
that ? — I could not I could not give you any 
account of what I didn’t see. 

11025. Because you didn’t see them coming?—! 
didn’t see them coming. 

11026. Having regard to the position they were 
in, are you able to make any suggestion as to the 
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-way they came there ? — They might have come 
from the street. 

11027. Or from the balconies ? — Perhaps. t 

11028. Now, may I ask you to look at page 30. 

Mr. Atkinson. — The witness was examined twice. 
His evidence is in two different portions. 

11029. Mr. Powell, K.c. — You were, of course, there 
between eleven and twelve, weren’t you ?— Yes. 

11030. Did you hear Inspector Purcell give evidence 
about, the visit that he paid there ? — No, sir. 
11031 . You didn’t hear that ? — No, sir. 

Reading : — 

“ This is question 709. On the way to Store 
Street, returning by Mabbot Street, were your 
services requisitioned for Corporation Street ? — 
Well, we went down Lower Tyrone Street and came 
up the other street. We came around by Corpora- 
tion Buildings. There was evidently peace until 
the time we made our appearance, and then showers 
of all classes and descriptions of missiles were 
thrown at us.” 

11032. Mr. Brown, k.c.- — T hat was a little after 
12 . 

Mr. Poivell, k.c.— Y es ; a little after 12. 

11033. Mr. Henry, k.c.— W hat night ?. 

Mr. Powell, K.c.— Saturday night still (reading)— 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Rice, When you 
came into Corporation Street, where were the 
missiles thrown from ? — Prom the balconies. 

“ The balconies are in Corporation Street ?— 
No ; in Corporation Place. 

1 “ And it is only the ends that abuts on Corpora- 

tion Street ? — Yes. 

“ Now, do you say that all the missiles came from 
the balconies— there was no attack from the other 
side ? — No. 

“ Was there any attack from the Corporation 
houses in Foley 'Street parallel to Corporation 
Place ?— Well, let me explain. We went back ; we 
got up by the end . We didn’t know the geography 
of the place. I withdrew the men, we went back 
again to Purdon Street ; we were up Foley Street ; 
we came in by those streets to the entrance to the 
buildings. We could not get on to the balconies 
from either. We went back then to Foley Street 
again, and there was a large crowd in the windows 
in Foley Street. From the balconies they were 
using bad language. I took my men back again, 
we could not do anything there. ’ 

Now listen to this, question 727. Reading— 

“ The police were walking along ths street, when 
they received showers of missiles from the balconies, 
which abut on the street ?— Yes. 

You didn’t enter any of the rooms ot that 
pl ace 2 — No ; we didn’t get into the place at all. 
The caretaker showed us to an archway, but there 
the people showered stones down on us. 

11034. Is that true ?— I am not the man that 
showed them. 

11035. Who is the man ?— The man that is sup- 
posed to show them to Mr. Hopper. 

11036. The man that is supposed to show them to 
Mr. Hopper— don’t you know ?— He didn.t tell me 

11037. Did he leave you to go on the Square ?— 
He left me to go for refreshments. „ 

11038. He went to go for refreshments ?— * es 
11039. And when did he come back 1- At half -past 

**11040. He came back after the refreshments at 

half -past ten ? — Yes. 

11041. I am speaking of what occurred at twelve 
o’clock ? — 1 don’t know. . , 

11042. Were not you with Mr. Hopper all the time . 
He might have gone on the Square going home 
11043. And you won’t say whether he did or not . 

I don’t remember. I can’t say. 


11044. He never told you he had a conversation 
witn Inspector Purcell on coming back at half-past 
ten, and that Inspector Purcell was in the archway ? 
—Yes. 

11045. When Hopper came back at half -past ten, 
he told you he met Inspector Purcell ? — Yes. 

11046. Hopper told you? — Yes. 

11047. And that Inspector Purcell was in the 
archway ? — At the archway. 

11048. Did he tell you what he was doing there 5— 
No. 

11049. Or what brought him there l— No. 

11050. Did he not tell you there were any stones 
thrown ? — No. 

11051. Did you ask him ? — No. 

11052. Everything seemed to you to be quite 
peaceable as far as the Corporation Buildings are 
concerned ? — As far as 1 could, see. 

11053. And when Hopper came in and told you 
that Inspector Purcell was in the archway and that 
he had been talking to him, did you not ask him 
what they were talking about ? — No. 

11054. "Why ?— Because I don’t think it concerned 
me at all to ask what was Inspector Purcell doing 
there. • , , , 

11055. You had no curiosity to know what was 
going on between Mr. Hopper and Inspector Purcell . 
— No, sir. . „ T j-j 

11056. And never askd a question 5—1 didn t 
ask him a question about it. . 

11057. Inspector Purcell has said that that incident 
that Hopper told you at half past ten, as you say 
now, Inspector Purcell says that that didn't occur 
until after twelve. Is that wrong ?— According to 
Mr. Hopper he said Inspector Purcell was at the 
archway at half past ten, 

11058. Doing what ?— Standing at the arch. 

11059 Hopper said “Mr. M Donnell, Inspector 
Purcell is out there standing in the arch ?— Yes. 
11060. What did you say to that ?— I said nothing. 
11061. You never said a word ? — No. 

11062. You didn’t ask what he was doing there ?— 
No. , ,, 

11063. You never said, yes, aye, or no 5— JNo. 

11064 Now the next morning, Sunday morning, 
what did you do with the fractured bottles, mineral 
water bottles, jam pots, jugs and stones that you 
found in the square— what did you do with them ?— 
Mr. Rice— i beg your pardon, now. He didnt 
say he found these things there. 

Mr Henry, k.c. — Just ask him what he round. 
*11065. Mr. Powell, K.c.— Did you say, in answer 
to Mr. Rice, that near the gate on the square, inside 
the •'■ate, vou found stones, mineral watei bottles, 
remnants o"f jam pofc , and delph, twenty feet in from 
the gate ?— No ; delph. . 

11066. But jam pots ? — Stones, bottles, and jam 

P °11067. Mr. Brows, k.c.— Are jam pots glass ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — They are white material. 
Witness. — They are like delph. 

11068. Mr. Powell, K.C.— You would not call that 
delph 1— They were like delph. . , 

11069 I alwavs thought in my ignorance that 
they were delphVlt would be delph. 

11070. Why did you contradict me then . 
11071. Mr. Brown, k.c. — They are not glass pots . 

Mr. Rice. — He never said delph. 

IIO79 Mr Powell, K.C.— You said you didn t see 
anv of them ?-I didn’t see delph, I said. 

11073. We will go back again. Stones, mineral 
water bottles, jam pots ?— Jam pots. 

11074. I am quite satisfied with that ?— Veiy well. 
Mr Rice.— I am satisfied with that, too. 

1 1075 Mr. Poivell, K.C.— The only people that were 
not satisfied were the police. Where did they come 
from according to you ?— I can t say. 
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11075. Does that mean you won't say ? — I can't 
say where they came from. 

_ 11076. What did you do with them ? — I swept 
them up. 

11077. Where did you sweep them to ? — Into the 
channel. 

11078. And they are there still ? — They are not. 
11079. What became of them ? — I put them into 
the dust bin. 

11080. On that Sunday ? — Yes. 

11081. And cleared up the whole debris that was 
there ? — What was there. 

11082. You cleared it away ? — It is a habitual 
thing for me to do so every Sunday — to sweep the 
Square. 

11083. Do you often have stones, broken jam pots 
and mineral water bottles to clear away ? — No, sir. 

11084. Had you ever that quantity of broken 
mineral water bottles and jam pots to clear away 
before ? — I hadn’t. 

11085. What ? — I hadn’t. 

11086. You had not ? — No. 

11087. About twelve o’clock, you heard several 
rushes up the street, you said ?— No, sir ; not at 
twelve o’clock. 

11088. Perhaps you read about them ? — About 
three o’clock — about twenty -past three — about that 
time. 

11089. What were the rushes ? — About t wenty - 
past three. 

11090. What were the rushes, I am asking you ? — 
People rushing up the street. 

11091. For what ? — I could not say. There was 
supposed to be trouble in Talbot Street, and they 
rushed up that way. 

11092. Were any police about ? — Not that I saw. 
11093. No police ? — Not that I saw. 

11094. What time was it when you saw Sergeant 
Haugh and his party bringing the prisoners along ? — 

I don’t know Sergeant Haugh. I didn’t see him. 

11095. You said yourself you saw a party of police 
bringing five prisoners from Gloucester Place ? — Yes ; 
but I didn’t mention Sergeant Haugh ’s name. 1 
didn’t know him. ' 

11096. "When would that be about ?— About half 
hast" four. 

11097. You say half past four ?— That is about the 
nearest time I could go to it. 

11098. In any case the incident is the same ? — Yes. 
11099. A party of police bringing prisoners down ? 
— From the direction of Gloucester Place. 

11100. Did you see that escort pass by ? — I saw- 
four prisoners as they passed by. 

11101. As they were passing by the Corporation 
Buildings, was there anything done to them ? — Not 
that I saw. 

11102. Were there no crowds in the street at the 
time ? — No. 

11103. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W here were you at that 
time ? — In the office. 

11104. Looking through the window ? — Yes, sir. 
11105. Mr. Powell, k.c. — T he streets were empty 
that time except for the police and the prisoners ? — 
That is all I could see from the office window. 

11106. As they passed Corporation Buildings ? — 
Yes. 

11107. Did you hear any noise ? — I did. 

11108. What sort of noise ? — People roaring at the 
police. 

11109. Roaring at the police ? — Yes. 

11110. Where did that roaring come from ? — On 
the balconies. 

11111. Did you hear any other noise at the time, 
except the roaring of people in the balconies ? — Not 
that I could hear. 

11112. You didn’t hear it ? — No. 

11113. Would it be true to say that when they 
were passing, the crowd on the balconies that were 


roaring threw stones at them ?— They could throw 
them, but I could not see them do so" 

11J.11. I thought you were looking at them ?— 
From the office. 

11115. Could you see them from the office 1 — I 
could not see the people overhead. 

11116. Could you see the police pass ?■ Yes. 

11117. If any stones were thrown at them could 
you see the stones ? — I could see them. 

11118. Did you see them ? — No. 

11119. Then, according to your evidence, there 
were no stones thrown at the police ? — Not that I 

11120. Why do you put that into it— as far as 
you saw— didn’t you see everything ? — I saw the 
police, but not the stones. 

11121. Then if there were stones thrown you 
would have seen them? — I would. 

11122. Then, according to your evidence, there 
were no stones thrown at the police? — No. 

11123. Nor anything else? — No. 

11124. Let us make this clear— there is not a 
particle of truth in the statement that anything 
was thrown at the police on that occasion?— I 
could not see it getting thrown. 

11125. Is that as far as you will go? — Yes. I’ll 
go the length of saying that I saw no stones getting 
thrown at the police. 

11126. And as far as you could see — and you 
saw the police the whole of the time— no stones 
were thrown from the balcony?— I am going to 
say that, that no stones were thrown at the police. 
t 11127. And you say there could be no stones 
thrown without your seeing them ?— There could 
be stones thrown. 

11128. IIow— from the balconies? — Yes, from 
the balconies, as you say yourself, without me 
seeing the people that threw them. 

11129. If there were any stones thrown wouldn’t 
you be bound to see them hopping on the ground? 
— I would. 

11130. And you didn’t see them?— I didn’t. 
11131. Or heard any noise? — No. 

11132. Mr. Brown, k.c. — H ow much of Cor- 
poration Place could you see from the office 
window?— The width of the large gate and the 
far wicket. 

11133. Were you standing at the window?— I 
was ; in behind the counter. 

11134. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I s there a window 
looking out on the street itself?— No, but you 
could see at right angles from the window. 

11135. There is no window actually looking out 
on the street itself? — No, but you could look 
across. 

11136. Mr. Bice. — Diagonally? 

11137. Mr. Powell . — Do you know Constable 
Ward, 89 C? — No, sir. 

Listen to this — Question 9662 in Constable- 
Ward’s examination : — 

When you came to Lower Gloucester Place, 
was there a large crowd there ? — Yes 
“Were you alone? — I was. 

Were any other police in the vicinity ? — Not 
that I saw. 

“ What did the crowd proceed to do to you-? 
— There was a crowd of about 200, to the best 
of my opinion, standing at the junction of Glou- 
cester Place and Gloucester Street. I passed 
them by. I was only a few yards past them 
A man was standing in one of the doors in 
Lower Gloucester Place, and he fired the- 
chimney of a lamp at me, shouting at the same 
time, ' Murder him.’ I walked on quickly. 

“ You got off as quickly as you could? — Yes. 
There were three or four women standing at the 
corner of Railway Street, and they shouted 
' Shame; the man is alone, and not interfering 
with you. We will tell.’ 
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1 ' How far did you get when the women said 
that? — Up to the corner of Railway Street. 

“ Late Tyrone Street?— Yes. I continued on 
till I got to Corporation Buildings, from the 
balconies of which missiles were thrown.” 

11138. That’s the evidence of Constable Ward — 
you never heard anything about that? — No. 

11139. Where were you then? — In the office. 
11140. Did you hear any commotion about that 
time ? — No. 

11141. You heard no sound then, or from the 
balconies ? — No. 

11142. No sound of anything happening off the 
street ? — No. 

11143. Do you remember when Sergeant Woulfe 
entered the square? — Yes, sir. 

11144. And that was about what time? — Say 
about 5 o’clock. 

11145. Were there no people out on the street 
then ? — I am sure the gates were clear. 

11146. So there was no crowd about the place 
at that time? — Not about the gate. 

11147. Where were you when Sergeant 
Woulfe and his men came in? — In the rent- 
office. 

11148. Is that the place in which you had 
spent Saturday night? — No. 

11149. Is it beside it? — It is in the one arch- 
way — in the one hallway. 

11150. As Sergeant Woulfe approached the 
Corporation Buildings there was a clear space 
— wasn’t there — on both sides of the buildings ? 
— As far as the view could see, yes. 

11151. As far as you could see? — Yes. 

11152. Where was Sergeant Woulfe when you 
first saw him ? — In the office. 

11153. And just before he arrived in the 
office did you hear any noise? — I did. 

11154. What sort of noise was that? — A 
-crash of glass. 

11155. On the street? — No, sir, but the 
breaking of windows in 1A Corporation Place, 
before they got to my office. 

11156. Let me understand. Do you suggest 
that the first noise you heard there was the 
crashing of glass broken by the police ? — I could 
not say who broke them. 

11157. But there was, according to you, no 
one to break them but the police?— As far as I 
could see. 

11158. So that the first noise you heard was 
the breaking of glass, done by the police them- 
selves? — Yes, in 1A. 

11159. Mr. Henry, k.c. — A ll in the watch- 
man’s room? — Yes. 

11160. Mr. Brown, k.c. — T he first window 
on the left?— Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — D o you agree with this. It 
is at Question 7971, page 188, a part of the 
■evidence of Sergeant Woulfe. I asked him: — 
“Will you tell us what happened to you? 
—We were attacked by a crowd of about two 
hundred — some from Corporation Street, and 
others from Corporation Place, and some 
from the galleries or balconies of the build- 
mgs. 

“ What were you attacked with ? — Bricks 
and bottles and cups and teapots were thrown 
at us. The fusilade was so fierce, and seeing 
that the lives of my men were in danger, I 
ordered them to draw their batons as fast as 
they could. They dispersed the crowd, and 
they ran in all directions. Some went into 
Gloucester Diamond, and some into the Cor- 
poration Buildings, and other places.” 

11161. According to you, no such thing could 


have taken place? — There could. If anybody 
came into the buildings it was by the arch. 

11162. That won’t do. Corporation Street 
runs past the buildings, by the buildings; isn’t 
that the way to the Gloucester Diamond? — 
Yes. 

11163. Listen to this again, and tell me if 
you saw anything like this : — - 

‘ ‘ They dispersed the crowd, and they ran 
in all directions. Some went into Gloucester 
Diamond, and some into Corporation Build- 
ings, and other places.” 

Did you see any rush or crowds before Sergeant 
Woulfe made his appearance in Corporation 
Buildings or Corporation Street at that time? — 
No, sir. 

11164. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Could you have 
have seen them if they came in from the arch- 
way? — No, sir; not from the office. 

11165. Why not; isn’t it right opposite the 
office? — No, sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — My case is that all that 
crowd came from the other end. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — From the gate. 

11166. Mr. Powell, k.c. ( to Witness). — I am 
suggesting to you now, that before Sergeant 
Woulfe made his appearance in your office — you 
understand that, do you? — I do. 

11167. That there was a rush of persons into 
Corporation Buildings from Corporation Street, 
from the gate. You could see that if it occurred ? 
— Yes. But it didn’t occur, to my knowledge. 

11168. Do you mean to say that if a number of 
persons came in through the gate you would not 
see them ? — They could not get in unknown to me. 

11169. Therefore it didn’t occur? — It didn’t 
occur. 

The next question I refer to is 7973 : — 

‘ ‘ Is there an entrance into Corporation Place 
from Corporation Street, formerly Mabbot 
Street? — Yes, sir, by a large gate. 

‘ 1 And when you came round that gate you 
found yourselves in a clear space, with Corpora- 
tion Buildings on both sides? — Exactly, sir. 

‘ ‘ When you went into Corporation Place 
what happened ? — They still continued to throw 
from the top balcony, and I saw two 
women with their aprons full of bottles, which 
they handed on to the men to throw at the 
police. There were others throwing from the 
far balconies, and along the line down. 

“ That is from both sides? — Yes.” 

11170. Did anything like that occur ? — I don’t 
know. 

11171. What do you mean by “ I don’t know” ? 
—I don’t know, because I was in the office at the 
time of Sergeant Woulfe’s entry. 

11172. And are you suggesting to the Court 
that all that which I have read could have gone 
on and you sitting in the office, and you not seeing 
it? — It could not have gone on unknown to me. 

11173. Very well, then, it didn’t go on?— I 
didn’t see it. 

11174. You would have seen it if it occurred ?— 
I didn’t see it. 

11175. And therefore it didn’t occur?— It 
didn’t occur. 

11176. That’s all I want. Of course, if there 
were two women with their aprons full of bottles 
on the top balcony, it would be quite clear that 
they would be there attacking the police, wouldn’t 
it? — It would. 

11177. And it would be a very dangerous form 
of attack ; you agree with that, I suppose ? — I do, 
of course. 

11178. And it would be the duty if that did 
occur— you say it didn’t— of the police, wouldn’t 
it, to clear away from the balconies the people 
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that were attacking them ? — Yes, and make arrests 
if possible. 

11179. Plow many people could be up in the 
balconies on the North side? — Do you mean in 
single line? 

11180. How many would the two upper bal- 
conies hold ?— Fifty or so on each balcony. 

11181. And if the two balconies were full of 
rioters, and women providing them with stones 
and other things to fling at the police, and they 
were actually throwing them at the police, would 
you consider that a dangerous state of affairs for 
the police ? — It was, if they were on the square. 
11182. But it never occurred ?— No. 

Now the nest question I refer to is: — 

7977. “ And did the men that had fled from 
the police into Corporation Place go into the 
buildings? — Yes. 

“Was your attention drawn in particular to 
a man in a blue jersey ? — Yes.” 


11183. I suppose you haven’t such a thing 
among the tenants of Corporation Buildings as 
a blue jersey ? — We have plenty of them. 

11184. Then blue jerseys are a characteristic of 
Corporation tenants? — They are worn by coal 
labourers. 

11185. And they are worn by your men ? — Some 
of them. 

Then there is Question 7979 : — 

“ What was he doing? — He was throwing the 
missiles that the women were serving him with 
— bottles with the jowls broken off them.” 
11186. Did you ever see a bottle with the jowl 
broken off? — I did. There is one in Court. 

11187. Did you ever see a bottle with the jowl 
broken off except the one in Court? — Yes, several. 
11188. You have seen plenty of them? — Yes. 
11189. They are bottles, as I understand, with 
the tops broken off? — Yes. 

11190. Leaving a jagged end on top ?— Yes. 
11191. And that would be a dangerous weapon 
to throw from the top balcony, wouldn’t it ? — 
Very dangerous. 

11192. And now, under these circumstances, if 
men were throwing stones and broken bottles, and 
women serving them out to them — if that were 
true you say it is not — wouldn’t that show con- 
clusively that the people in the buildings were 
ready and prepared to attack the police?— It 
would. 

Listen to the next question, 7984 : — 

Was it, in your opinion, a necessary and 
proper thing for the constables under all these 
circumstances to go in and arrest prisoners ? — 
Yes, and they arrested two prisoners in this par- 
ticular house where they were throwing the 
stones.” 


11193. What would you say to that 2 — I 
wouldn’t say 

■ ^ ou wou ldn’t say it was necessary to do 

it?—If people were on the balconies throwing 
such missiles at the police, I think it would be 
necessary. 

11195. Do you agree with this: — 


" And they arrested two persons in this par- 
ticular house where they were throwing the 
stones-.s that true !-Th« people were 
arrested right enough.” 

11196. But how could they be arrested if thev 
were doing nothing, according to you?— I know 

anything 6 “ rMted - 1 did “' t 


vm , ^ y° u haV6 g° ne further than that- 
you said that they were not doing anything 1- 
Two people were arrested in their own room & ' 


11198. Why were they arrested ? — I don’t know. 

11199. Did you hear the evidence in Court?— 
According to that Mr. Kelly was arrested for 
striking a constable with a hammer. 

11200. And the son for throwing stones at the 
police outside ?— Yes, but I didn’t see him. 

11201. According to you there was no such 
thing going on at all. Did you hear the evidence 
that Kelly was caught red-handed — is that true? 
— I cannot say whether it is or not. 

11202. Do you know he was convicted for it? 

I know he was. 

11203. And still you don’t kuow whether he 
threw the stone? — Because I didn’t see it. 

11204. ( Reading ) “At the time the order was- 
given to arrest these men, were you and your men 
under fire fx - om those balconies on both sides? 
Yes. Were you in danger? — Oh, yes”? — Well, 
of course, when the men were arrested I was not 
in the buildings. 

11205. I thought you were in the office the 
whole time? — After the police entered the place 
I left the office. 

11206. Before you left the office were there 
missiles being thrown from the balconies on the 
south side? — No. 

11207. Did you ever see any missiles thrown at 
the police from the balconies on the south side ? — 
No, sir. 

11208. Of course, if they were thrown from 
there before the police entered you would have 
seen them ? — It depends on what part of the bal- 
conies they would come from. Only one portion 
can be seen from the office. 

11209. You have no idea as to whether they 
were fired before the police entered ? — None what- 
ever. 

11210. Did you hear the evidence about it? — I 
did, sir. 

11211. Do you believe it? — I don’t know, be- 
cause I was not there. 

11212. You don’t believe the police who stated 
that such a thing occurred because you were not 
there? — It might have been done. 

11213. You don’t believe it was? — I don’t. 

11214. Because you were not there? — Because 
I was not there. 

11215. Anything you don’t see with your eyes 
you won’t believe? — No, I will not. 

11216. If the state of things that the police 
deposed to was going on, would you say it would 
be the duty of the police to try to arrest some of 
the people who were doing it? — It would. 

11217. Do you know that five persons were 
arrested on that occasion in or about the building ? 

11218. The two Kellys, Nelson, and Byrne and 
somebody else — you knew all about these arrests? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — B yrne was in the house op- 
posite. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes; he was arrested in the- 
street. 

11219. Mr. Powell, k.c. — T he two Kellys and 
Nelson. Nelson occupied premises on the south 
side? — On the north. 

11220. No, I think not? — The north is the office 
side, I think. 

11221. And you heard he was caught red- 
handed throwing stones at the police ? — Yes. 

11222. And was arrested? — Yes. 

11223. And was sentenced? — Yes. 

11224. Do you believe that? — I do. 

11225. Then you believe that Nelson was there 
throwing stones at the police?— He might have- 
been there. I know he was taken out of the build- 
ing. 

11226. Have you any doubt in your mind that 
he was stoning the police?— I would not doubt it- 
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11227. Then you are aware there were people 
stoning the police? — I did not see them doing it. 
I could not say they were doing it. 

11228. Although the man was arrested for it? 
—Yes. 

11229. Would you only admit what you saw 
about the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

•11230. And you saw nothing? — No. 

11231. Now, as regards the caretaker’s office. 
Listen to this (Question 7998 et seq .), — “ And 
whereabouts were you stationed with the two con- 
stables? — In front of the caretaker’s door.” And 
I think the caretaker’s office is the front of the 
buildings on your left as you enter the Corpora- 
tion Buildings? — Yes. And while you were 

standing there with your two constables, were 
you again attacked? — Yes, sir. From what 
point were you attacked then ? — From the far or 
south side and from outside the gate also.” You 
were inside the office at this time? — Yes, we were 
attacked at the gate after Sergeant Woulfe en- 
tered. 

11232. Do you mean entered the office? — Yes. 

11233. You were attacked from the gate? — 
Yes. 

11234. That is, the office was attacked? — Yes, 
the men and constables in the hall. 

11235. By whom? — Civilians. 

11236. Rioters? — Ordinary men, civilians. 

11237. Were these people treating you with 
civility? — Well, they were not. 

11238. What did they do to you? — A bottle 
was thrown at me. 

11239. Would you call that civil? — No. 

11240. Would you call him a rioter? — So I be- 
lieve. 

11241. The men in the hall — of whom you were 
one — were attacked with a bottle? — Yes. They 
might have attacked us because they thought we 
might have brought in the police. 

11242. We will say no more about how the 
police got in there, but at any rate the demeanour 
of the crowd was such that when the police went 
into the hallway near the office the crowd at the 
gate tackled you and them ? — Yes. 

11243. With broken bottles? — Y'es. 

11244. And stones? — No, the bottle was fired 
at me. I did not see any stones. 

11245. And you were in danger there? — I was. 

11246. And you got a touch then of what the 
police had been getting? — I was very near get- 
ting it. 

11247. And have you any doubt in the world 
that that was done because the police were there? 
— I have no doubt about it. 

11248. I ask you this, before that incident took 
place at all — before the police were attacked with 
a bottle in the hall — were Sergeant Woulfe and 
two men standing outside your office? — They ran 
into me. 

11249. Before they ran into you were they out- 
side? Listen to this (reading )-. — ‘‘Whereabouts 
were you stationed with the two constables? — In 
front of the caretaker’s door. And I think the 
caretaker’s office is the front of the buildings on 
your left as you enter the Corporation Buildings ? 
— Yes. And while you were standing there with 
your two constables were you again attacked ? — 
Yes, sir. From what point were you attacked 
then ? — From the far or south side and from out- 
side the gate also. Was there a ci'owd outside 
the gate? — Yes. And were you attacked both 
from the crowd outside the gate, and the bal- 
conies on the south side? — Yes.” You agree 

with all that so far ? — I did not see them getting 
attacked from the balconies on the south side. 

11250. Listen to this (reading) -. — “Wliat sort 


of things were thrown at you from the balconies 
on the south side?— Cups and tea-pots and other 
things, and bottles, and a man came out of the 
hall on the far or south side, and he was in his 
bare feet, and he had a chamber pot in his hand, 
and he ran along the footway and he got nearly 
opposite me and he threw it at me with such 
violence that the handle remained in his hand 
and the remainder went through the caretaker’s 
windows. And were you standing near the care- 
taker’s window? — Yes. And was it at you that 
he flung this? — Yes, sir. Were you and your 
two men then in grave danger ? — Yes, sir. And 
d'd one of the caretakers come out and say any- 
thing to you? — Yes; he came out and he said, 

‘ For God’s sake, Sergeant Woulfe, come inside 
or you will be killed.’ ” Is there any truth in 
that? — No such thing. 

11251. Do you repudiate that? — I do. 

11252. Supposing that he was outside with the 
two constables and suppose he was being attacked 
from the gate and that a man threw a bottle at 
him as he did at you, and you saw him in peril, 
would you allow him to come in? — I would not 
allow him to be attacked in my presence if I could 
do anything. 

11253. Wouldn’t the best thing be to allow 
him into your place? — I did not invite him. The 
door was open. He could come in if he liked. 

11254. If he was injured would you have invited 
him in? — I would. 

11255. Wasn’t he injured? — I did not see him 
until he ran into the office to me. 

11256. Do you suggest he was not in danger 
then? — He was, of course. 

11257. Then he is right when he says that he 
and his two men were in danger? — I did not see 
him until he ran in. The whole party came in 
at the one time. 

11258. You now believe he was in danger.. 
Listen to this (reading) : — 

‘ ‘ And at the time that you went in for shelter 

to the caretaker’s house, in your opinion, was 

your life and those of your men in danger? — 

Yes.” 

You will agree with that? — Yes. 

11259. And there was a riotous, dangerous 
crowd at the gate at that time? — Not until the 
police came. There were a few civilians at the 
gate. 

11260. But after that there was a riotous crowd 
at the gate? — I saw three or four men. One of 
them threw a bottle at me. Of course, when the 
men entered the building I left. I took a car to 
O’Connell Street. 

11261. Things were getting too hot in the build- 
ing?— I don’t know. I was after being all night 
on my feet. 

11262. On account of the condition of things 
prevailing there ? — Yes. 

11263. But they were getting worse at this 
time ? — Yes, outside the gate. 

11264. And arrests were being made inside the 
gate ? — I did not see it. 

11265. You left then? — I left then. 

11266. With the police inside? — Yes, with the 
exception of Sergeant Woulfe. 

11267. And you went away then?— Yes. 

11268. May we sum up your evidence, Mr. 
McDonnell, in this way — that during all Saturday 
night and all Sunday you never saw a bottle or a 
stone or a missile of any kind, good, bad or indif- 
ferent, thrown from your balconies ?— No, „ I did 
not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

11269. You were asked in the first place about 
the occasion when the police— when you stated the 
2 0 
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police jerked up stones at the people on the bal- 
conies. You said that the stones fell back on the 
square. It was then suggested by Mr. Powell 
that the things that fell down were stones that 
were thrown from above. Did the stones you saw 
falling down come down hard? — They came down 
practically as if they dropped out of your hands. 

11270. Did they fall as if they rebounded, not 
as if they were thrown ? — Not as if they were 
thrown by hand. 

11271. These things fell inside the square? — 
Yes. 

11272. Iuside the gate? — Yes. 

11273. Things that would be thrown at the 
police would be thrown outside — the police were 
outside at this time? — Yes. 

11274. Were they not in the square? — They 
were not in the square. 

11275. And did the stones fall outside of the 
square or inside ? — In the square. 

11276. And they rebounded? — Yes. 

11277. And you saw the police throw these 
things up before they rebounded ? — Yes. 

11278. You were asked about your reason for 
not going home to your house and staying there 
that night — did you know of anything going on 
in the city outside of Corporation Street that 
night? — Only what Mr. Hopper told me. He 
had to go across the city to get refreshments. 

11279. Had he come back before you left the 
house ? As a matter of fact, does Hopper take 
one spell and you another ?— It is not a usual 
thing for Hopper to be there with me on a Satur- 
day night. 

11280. At all events, you saw him before your 
ordinary time for going away came? — Yes. 

11281. Is it usual for you to be on there at 
night? — No, unless I was otherwise ordered. 

11282. Several times you were asked whether 
you had any doubt as to the police being attacked 
in the neighbourhood, and you said that you had 
no doubt that the police were attacked and fired 
at from the balcony. When you said that you had 
no doubt, did that mean that you were prepared 
to accept the statements of the police? — I don’t 
know of any of the police having been attacked. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Is this fair? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We understand his mental 
attitude is that he only believes what he sees and 
hears. 

11283. Mr. Rice . — You were asked about the 
crashes on the road ? — Yes. 

11284. What was the nature of the crash? — It 
would be like glass. 

11285. Was there anything like stones? — No, 
not that I heard. 

11286. Nothing but glass? — No. 

11287. Ho that whenever you heard a crash it 
was something like glass? — Yes, like glass. 

11288. Where did it seem to fall? — Into Cor- 
poration Street outside. 

11289. Could that crash have been caused by 
anything except bottles or stones thrown down 
straight from the balcony — could the crash have 
been made by anything falling down from any- 
where else? — It could, of course. 

11290. Could it be made by people down the 
street throwing things? — Yes. 

11291. Could it have been made by people in 
houses from the opposite side? — There are only 
two unoccupied houses on the other side. 

11292. A good deal of talk has been made about 
the overhead thing. What exactly did you mean 
when either you used it yourself or accepted it 
from Mr. Powell? 

11293. Mr. Henry, k.c. — We understand quite 
well that he is going on sound, as it struck the 
ground. Is that so? — Yes, just by the sound of 
what I heard. 


11294. Mr. Ruse. — Now, you were asked about 
stones being found in people’s rooms. Did you 
hear anything about stones being found in people’s 
rooms? — No, sir. 

11295. It was suggested that any stones that 
were thrown from the balconies must have been 
brought up there by the tenants. Could any 
persons beside the tenants get up into the balconies 
that night or during the next day? — Yes. 

11296. Now, the man, Thomas Cooke — -that man 
was arrested, I believe, outside on the street? — I 
did not see him getting arrested. 

11297. You were asked about his being arrested, 
and it was said he was arrested in that street. 
Were there two or three Cookes living in the 
buildings in the last few months? — I don’t know. 
I remember one Cooke in 35B. 

11298. In any case, assuming that Mr. Cooke 
was a tenant of the Corporation, and lived in that 
building, and Avas found outside that building with 
stones in his possession 

Mr. Atkinson. — He admitted that he threw the 
stones from inside the square. 

11299. Mr. Rice. — My recollection is that he 
was arrested for throwing stones in Corporation 
Street. You \vould not infer from that that he 
had fortified himself with stones from the Corpora- 
tion Buildings ? — No. 

11300. You were asked why you only inspected 
two balconies that night. When you patrolled 

and walked round them ? — Yes, the two 

highest. 

11301. Did you hear the police state they did 
not go to the top balcony at all ? — Yes. 

11302. So that if you made a mistake in not 
going to the top balcony you erred in the company 
of the police? — Yes. 

11303. Now’, this man, Courtenay — you were 
asked in cross-examination about him, and you 
stated that his father told you he had been arrested 
when he was going home from his work? — Yes. 

11304. Any time you heard noises in the street 
did you go out or about? — I did not. I remained 
in the office. 

11305. If that noise had been taking place in 
the Corporation Squai'e you would have gone out? 
— I would. 

11306. Is your business confined to Corporation 
Place ? — Yes. 

11307. And not to Corporation Street? — No, 
sir, only Foley Street. 

11308. Now, with regard to holes that were seen 
in the window, you were asked were they small 
holes, and I think you said when you were asked 
why you concluded they were broken by batons, 
that the tenants told you so? — Yes. 

11309. And that was your reason to state so? — 
Yes. 

11310. Did you ever see slings used in that 
place? — No. 

11311. Have you ever known a window to be 
broken by slings in Corporation Buildings? — No. 

11312. This archway, about which Inspector 
Purcell spoke as having been shown to him by 
Hopper — is the archway at the back of Foley 
Street — is it under a house which is actually in 
Foley Street? — Yes. 

11313. That is not only the breadth of Corpora- 
tion Square, but also of the houses on the south 
side, and the yard on the south side intervened, 
or was the distance equivalent to that before you 
reached the archway ? — Yes. 

11314. There is a building or low pasasge at the 
corner leading out to the yard? — Yes; the stores. 

11315. And these steps are narrower than the 
street? — Yes. 

11316. Would it be possible to conduct a 
fusilade — a heavy fusilade — of stones from that 
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arch over to the balconies on the North side? — It 
would be very far from the balcony. 

11317. As a matter of fact, when you swept up 
on the Sunday , morning, did you find any missiles 
which looked as if they had been thrown at that 
place?— Not at the arch. 

11318. You were pressed a good deal about 
whether you believed stones or things came from 
the balconies and were thrown at the police. You 
refused to say you knew or were certain they came 
l'rom the balconies, because you did not see them? 
—I did not see them. 

11319. Is it possible they oould have come?— 
They could have come without my seeing them. 

11320. Now with regard to the prisoners who 
were passing by with the police, you said you saw 
no missiles thrown at them, and that if they were 
thrown they would have been just as likely to hit 
the prisoners as the police? — They would. 

11321. One end of these balconies is over the 
street? — Yes. 

11322. And if you were in your office, and 
people were on the end of the balcony overlooking 
the street heaving down things on the police out- 
side, could anyone see it? — You could not see it 
from the Rent Office. 

11323. You were asked about Constable Ward, 
and with reference to things, it was stated, that 
were thrown at him. You state that you did not 
hear any missiles thrown? — Yes. 

11324. At the time corresponding to that? — 
Yes. 

11325. If the constable had hurried past, and 
things were hurled at him, would there have been 
a continuous disturbance? — There would. 

11326. You were asked about Sergeant Woulfe’s 
account of the bombardment he received before he 
came into the office. Are you clear there was no 
throwing of any missiles at Sergeant Woulfe 
before he came in the first time? — I did not say 

11327. As far as you know, were things quieten- 
ing down when he came into the buildings on the 
Saturday afternoon? — Yes. 

11328. Was it to take refuge he came in at that 
time, or was it for the purpose of attacking the 
place ? 

Mr. Powell. — Really I must object to this. 

11329. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was it to take refuge 
he came in? — No. It seems he wanted to effect 
the arrest of people. 

11330. Mr. Tlice. — The first thing you noticed 
was the broken window ? — Yes. 

11331. And the attempt by the people to beat 
yourself ? — Yes. 

11332. Now you said you were attacked from 
the gate yourself ? — Yes. 

11333. What were you doing ?— Trying to get 
out. 

11334. Had you actually come away out and 
were going towards the gate? — I had got to the 
arch — that is, the hall- way. 

11335. Were you going to go away that time ? 
Yes. 

11336. What was your reason in going away 
then ?— To go to the Superintendent to see if he 


would get a letter to Store Street Station to have 
the police removed. 

11337. You wanted to ~et the police removed? 
—Yes. 

11338. Why did you want the police removed? 
— Because the people were terrified at the pre- 
sence of the police. 

11339. Can you see any reason for the police 
or the necessity for the police remaining in the 
place at that time? — I don’t think there was. 

11340. Have you any ill feeling against the 
police? — None whatever. 

11341. Are you good friends with them? — Yes, 
and they with me. 

11342. Have you always given them every as- 
sistance ? — Yes. 

11343. As a matter of fact, have you obtained 
help from them from time to time in maintaining 
order in this place? — Yes. 

11344. Mr. Henry, k.c. — On the Saturday 
night the only breakage that occurred, as I un- 
derstand, under your observation, was in Mrs. 
Fennelly’s room? — There were two panes of glass 
broken in Mrs. Fennelly’s room. 

11345. That was all that was immediately near 
you ? — That was nearest to the office. There was 
another one— 2a in • the same hall . 

11346. These were the only breakages that 
night. Were there any breakages in the office 
you were in? — No, sir. 

11347. Not on Saturday night? — No. 

11348. You departed before Sergeant Haugh 
came on the scene? — I don’t know Sergeant 
Haugh. 

11349. You did not see him at all On the Sun- 
day ? — No. 

11350. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What are your ordi- 
nary hours of duty? — On Monday, 8 a.m. to 1 
p.m.; 6 p.m. till 10 ’i.m. 

11351. Is that every day in the week? — No, 
sir. All day off on Wednesday; Saturday, 8 
a.m. to 1 p.m., and 6 p.m. till 11 at night. 

11352. So that you would have gone home in 
the ordinary way at eleven on the Saturday 
night? — Yes. 

11353. You told us you heard three crashes in 
the street that night. At the time did you hear 
any other noises — any shouts?— No, sir. 

11354. Only those three crashes? — No, sir. 

11355. And then there was perfect silence? — 
Yes, and then another crash would come. 

11356. Except those three crashes did you hear 
any other noise — any unusual noise? — No, only 
the ruffle of feet outside. 

11357. At any time during the Saturday and 
the Saturday night and the Sunday morning that 
you were there — was there any period all that 
time that the Corporation Buildings were not in 
their perfect, usual condition? — It was just the 
same. 

11358. The same as any other night? — Just 
the same. 

11359. Did you go 0 to sleep that night?— No. 

11360. Are you sure ?— Certain. 


The Commission then adjourned until Monday morning at 11 o clock 
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ELEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— MONDAY, JANUARY, 19th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister -at-Law. 


Mr. Daniel K. O’Sullivan, examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 


11361. Mr. O’Sullivan, where do you reside?— 
89 Emmet Road, sir. 

11362. Is that at Inchicore? — Yes. 

11363. Have you any property in that neigh- 
bourhood? — Yes ; besides seven cottages, I have 
some house property. 

11364. Would you confine yourself to the pro- 
perty that you say was damaged ? — Yes. 

11365. Where is that situated? — It might help 
the Inquiry if I hand you a little sketch I have 
got. ( Sketch 'handed to Mr. Brown and to Mr. 

Powell, K.C.) 

11366. I see you have cottages marked in a lane 
called Murray’s Lane? — Yes, exactly. 

11367. And that runs into Emmet Road ? — Yes. 

11368. Well, now, on the 31st August you com- 
plain that injury was done to your property and to 
yourself ? — Yes. 

11369. Would you just tell us in your own words 
what you yourself saw ? — Immediately after the 
event occurred I went into my house and took com- 
plete notes of what happened, and sent copies to 
the Commissioner, and I have the original notes 
here and I shall read them out. 

11370. You might refresh your memory from 
them at any rate, and if Mr. Powell does not 
object to your reading them, I don’t. Where 
were you? — On the sketch map you will see my 
garden marked “ A ” — there are two gardens — 
the one most remote from Emmet Road. T sat- on 
the wall of the garden marked “ A.” 

11371. Had there been any disturbance going 
on before you went- on to the wall ? — I was in my 
garden when I heard a disturbance or great com- 
motion in the lane. 

11372. What time was this? — About 6.45 as far 
as I can recollect. I have got the time in my 
notes, but I cannot locate it just now. 

11373. Were you in your house when you heard 
the commotion? — No, in my garden. 

11374. Where did the disturbance appear to be ? 
— I have no doubt it- originated in Emmet Road, 
because I knew there- was a meeting on there. I 
was in my own garden so that I should be as far 
away from them as possible. I rather anticipated 
that there would be a disturbance and baton 
charges. 

11375. Will you confine "yourself to what you 
saw ? — When I heard the disturbance and people 
running down the lane, as I thought, I got on the 
wall. The lane was absolutely clear of people, 
but just facing me there is a little waste place on 
the other side. 

11376. At the end of Richmond Cottages? — 
Yes ; at the rere of Nos. 1 to 19 there is a vacant 
space, and as I got on the wall the police came 
round the corner at a very fast pace — about eight 
miles an hour. 

11377. Which corner? — At the vacant place, 
and as they got to the corner, one of the police — 
the one next to me — smashed a window of my 
neighbour’s cottage, No. 19. 


11378. You mean in Richmond Cottages? — Yes, 
but not my property. 

11379. That is the last house in the rere of 
Richmond Cottages? — On the far side from my 
property. I was so astounded and stunned at sucli 
an act on the part of the police that as nearly 
as I recollect I protested vigorously, and said for 
heaven’s sake not to destroy people’s property. 

11380. How many police were there? — Roughly, 
six to eight, possibly. They were really abreast 
of me before anything happened, so I made no 
attempt to take numbers. 

11381. Were they stationary when you ad- 
dressed them ? — No, they were going at a trot, 
about eight miles an hour. They kept in a trot 
in measured time in close order. 

11382. While the police were going at a trot- one 
of them put his baton through the window ? — Yes : 
1 protested vigorously, but I was out of range, so 
I suppose 

11383. Don’t suppose anything? — I protested 
vigorously, and my first cottage was a few yards 
from me separated by a small garden. No. 20. and 
when the police got up to it they sent their batons 
through the window. 

11384. Of your cottage? — Of my first cottage. 
As they ran up through the lane the batons went 
flying through the window. As far as I can re- 
collect it was the same man that hit the window 
each time. 

11385. Did he hit each window ?— I cannot say 
whether he hit all the windows. He hit different 
windows through the whole range of the street. 

11385a. What occurred after that? — The police- 
had barely got up to No. 19, which is half way up 
the lane, when the people rushed into the street 
from both sides. 

11386. You mean the people from your cot- 
tages and Richmond Cottages? — Both sets of cot- 
tages are Richmond Cottages. 

11387. It was out of Richmond Cottages the 
people rushed ? — Yes. 

11388. Into the lane? — Yes, and they prac- 
tically filled it. The women and children ap- 
peared to be in a state of terror, and the men 
appeared to be furious. The son of the tenant 
in No. 20, a mechanical engineer named Reilly, 
said 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. 

11389. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Perhaps it is better 
not to say what he said ? — I have the signed 
statement from Mr. Reilly. I took the signed 
statement of all the cottagers for the purpose of 
evidence in Court. I cannot use it here as I can- 
not bring people here. I am only here on my 
behalf. The women and children said, “What 
are we to do; we are afraid of our life?” I 
said, “ Have any of you lost your eyes from the 
glass that was broken?” and I said, “You had 
better get back to your cottages and stay there.’ 

11390. Confine yourself to what you actually 
saw or said to the police? — Yes. That is all - 
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said to the police so far, but under a promise to 
the cottagers I wrote a complaint to the Com- 
missioner. The cottagers told me all my windows 
were wrecked. I went straight to my own house 
and stayed at my front gate, and at a spot 
marked on my sketch with a round dot in Emmet 
Road, within about ten yards of my garden, 

6 or 8 policemen stood in semi-circular form. 
With me was my next door neighbour talking to 
me. 

11391. That is the gentleman living in No. 
93? — In Nos. 91 and 93. He owns the two 
houses. 

11392. Very well; what occurred there? — I 
walked out to the body of police who stood quite 
close together in a semi-cix-cle. The street was 
then absolutely free from disturbance at that 
time and probably for ten minutes previously. 

11393. After you got up to the police what 
did you say? — I looked for a sergeant but could 
not see one at the moment, and I said to the first 
constable “ I want to see the Inspector or Com- 
missioner, who, I understand, is in the neighbour- 
hood.” He asked, “ What do you want him 
for?” I said, ‘‘My property has been wrecked 
and I want to lodge a complaint against the 
police.” 

11394. What did he say? — ‘‘Are you not 
better go to Kilrnainliam and lodge it.” Well, 
as a matter of fact, the street was so dangerous 
I did not want to go beyond the sight of my own 
door and the police certainly looked to be suffer- 
ing from all the effects of intense excitement. 
Their eyes were all aglare with blood and I did 
not care to pass them beyond sight of my own 
door. The constable said, “ If you don’t go to 
Kilmainham you had better go up the street 
towards Emmet Hall and find the Inspector. I 
said, ‘‘Won’t you find him?” and they said 
“ No.” 

11395. What did you do after that? — I did 
nothing, but one of the constables — I believe it 
was 37 A — remarked apologetically and he was 
very sorry for the injury I sustained, but that 
the police were subject to great provocation. Ad- 
dressing the police, and in view of their condition, 
T was most careful not to make any observation 
that would excite them. I said, “ I quite agree 
with you,” and if I were on my oath I would 
state that I believe these are the words I used, 
" yes, I quite agree with you, and I am sorry for 
you, but for the credit of your uniform I regret 
that you coulcl not exercise more self-restraint.” 

11396. Did the police say anything tojou in 
reply to that? — No; but a- constable — 179 A — 
made one step towards me. We stood in a ring, 
and no one was more than two yards from an- 
other. He made a step towards me — a heavy 
powerful man — who struck me with all his force 
in the left jaw and sent me staggering as far as 
the left side of the table ( indicating the table 
before which Counsel were sitting) until my hat 
fell off. He took a step in pursuit of me, but I 
think he was called back. If I offered resistance 
I believed I would be arrested as a rioter. I 
went back to the front of my cottage and stopped 
there. My neighbour was there at the time I 
was assaulted and my children saw the police- 
man striking me. 

11397. What was the name of your neighbour? 
— Hollowed. 

11398 Was there a sergeant of police there?— 
I think I have observed that when I approached 
the police I could see no sergeant there, and at 
the moment I did not think he was there. I 
believe that behind this ring of police that I 
spoke of there was a number of constables with 
the sergeant looking up towards Emmet Hall. 


11399. At this time the street was clear? — 
Yes; absolutely clear, except an occasional pedes- 
trian who went up and down. 

11400. How many police were there standing 
around when 179 A struck you as you' say? — I 
should say 5, 6, or 8. I did not count them. 

11401. Did he came out of the party ? — Yes ; 
he was facing me. Some of the police were 
around me and some at my elbow. He was 
within one pace of me, speaking roughly. He 
took a step towards me and used the impetus that 
the step gave him to strike me a stunning blow 
on the jaw. 

11402. Were you able to identify any of the 
police who you say pub their batons through the 
windows ?— Absolutely none. My information 
was entirely what was told to me by my tenant’s 
son. 

11403. You yourself could not identify them? 
No, but, of course, I would like to observe that 
there were 6 or 8 constables sent down that 
street and those should be identified by the man 
that sent them down and they should be brought 
here. 

11404. What I want to know is, can you your- 
self identify them ? — No; except Constable 179 A. 

11405. As the constable who assaulted you? — 
Yes. 

11406. Are you able to identify any of the 
others that were standing about the ring ? I be- 
lieve 37 A was there also ; but if I were on my 
oath I would not swear to it. I may observe, I 
know all the police at Kilmainhaan by sight per- 
sonally, and I never pass them without nodding. 

11407. Did you know any of those by sight? — 
I did not take the trouble to look at them, because 
I was labouring under very much excitement, and 
my whole purpose was concentrated in lodging a 
complaint. 

11408. Is that the whole of what occurred that 
day ? — No. When I got back to my gate I waited, 
not knowing exactly what to do next, and while I 
was waiting a sergeant stepped from the ranks. 
I was standing on my gate, and he stood outside 
the gate. 

11409. In the street? — Practically in the street. 
I stood partly on the gate and partly on the step. 
I was standing talking to my children. The ser- 
geant stepped from the ranks, and came two or 
three yards towards me, and hesitated. I called 
out, ‘‘ Sergeant, do you want me?” He did not 
answer, and I repeated the question — “ Sergeant, 
do you want me?” and then he walked towards 
me. I then recognised him as one of the ser- 
geants at Kilmainham Barracks. I didn’t know 
his number at the time, but I took it down as he 
came down to me. 

11410. You took a note of the number as the 
sergeant approached you? — Yes; so that I should 
make no mistake about it afterwards. I said to 
the sergeant, “ What do you want with me?” 

11411. What was the sergeant’s number? — I 
believe 26 A ; but I put it in my report to the 
Commissioner. 

11412. What was his name, do you know?— I 
don’t know. 

11413. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Sergeant Egan is the 
name, sir. 

Witness . — I said “ What do you want with 
me ?” He hesitated for a moment. Of course, he 
was in an awkward position. He said ‘‘I am 
awfully sorry. I did not see you come up to the 
police; if I did, you would not be molested.” 
“ You did not see it,” I said. “ No,” he said ; 
‘‘I saw nothing happen.” “Then,” I said, “ T 
don’t see what you can do for me.” I took down 
his number, and I think we discussed the number 
of the constable that broke my window. He was 
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under tlie impression that I identified the con- 
stable as 88 A, but I did not, because T withheld 
the tenant’s name that gave me the information. 
I left him under the impression that T identified 
the constable, but I did not identify him. I was 
simply giving him the information from what my 
tenants told me. 

11414. Did you tell the sergeant the number of 
any of the police as breaking the windows? — I 
gave him No. 88 A. While doing so I was making 
a note, and I think I repeated the number twice 
There was not more than two minutes’ conversa- 
tion altogether. He said, “ That is not the num- 
ber you gave me first.” It is just possible that 
when taking down the number I might have called 
out 28 or some other 8. I said, “ If I have given 
a wrong number, which I don’t admit, you must 
understand that 88 is the man that broke my 
windows.” The sergeant gave me to understand 
that he would contradict my statement. 

11415. Had you recognised 88 A? — No. I only 
gave 88 A from the statement of my tenant, but 
not from my personal knowledge. 

11416. Is that all that took place between you 
and the sergeant? — That is the whole, sir. 

11417. And that is the entire matter? — Yes. 
Perhaps I may add that that evening I was not 
well enough — expecting to have lock-jaw, and 
could hardly swallow food — I sent one of my boys 
to count the breakages. 

11418. Did you yourself see the breakages after- 
wards ? — Yes ; but not that day. I sent a full list 
of the panes of glass broken to the Commissioner. 

11419. How many cottages had windows 
broken? — Every cottage on my side and on the 
other side, and in some of the windows — each 
window had four panes — the whole of the panes 
were broken. 

11420. All four panes? — Yes. That happened 
I think where the tops were shut down, and a 
single blow struck two panes. The whole four 
panes were broken in one case, and in some three, 
and in others two panes. Fifteen panes in all in 
my cottages were broken, and on the other side 
over 20. Of course, I have no evidence as to who 
broke them. 

11421. Can you say from your own observation 
whether any of the cottage windows had been 
broken before this ? — Yes. I think I put it in my 
report. I think I said — “ I desire to modify my 
report by stating that of the 17 wanes mentioned 
in my complaint, one was cracked, and one broken 
some days previously.” The cottagers broke a 
pane previously, and they promised to put it in, 
and I was under the impression they had done so. 

11422. That reduces the number broken from 
17 to 15 ? — Exactly. 

11423. Have you anything else to add ? — Not a 
word more, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

11424. What position do you hold — you are, I 
think, in the Excise ? — In the Excise and Customs, 
and I am a Pensions Officer in the city at present. 

11425. I think you frequently have to make 
complaints about stone-throwing in that locality 
to the police yourself? — Not frequently. 

11426. Often? — Not often; no. 

11427. Sometimes? — Yes. 

11428. The complaint generally takes the form 
that somebody has been throwing stones? — Quite 

11429. At your tenants’ house? — No. 

11430. At whom? — I beg your pardon. I’ll 
modify that. I mentioned in my complaint that 
one of the 17 panes was broken, and my tenant 
said it was broken by some boys when she was out. 


11431. I am not speaking of anything that 
occurred on the 31st August? — This did not occur 
on the 31st August. 

11432. How often did you complain to the 
police about the windows of these cottages being 
broken ? — Never once. 

11433. Are you sure about that? — Absolutely. 

I will take my oath if you like. 

11434. You are saying that up to this 31st 
August you never made any complaint about 
people breaking windows in your cottages? — 
Absolutely so. I have got some house property, 
and I complained about breaking in my house. 

11435. I thought that these cottages were your 
house property? — No. You have not been pro- 

perly instructed. 

11436. You will find I have. Are nob these 
cottages, the windows of which are broken, in the 
occupation of your tenants? — Not all. 

11437. Some of them? — Yes. 

11438. Is not that your house property? — It is 
my cottage property. 

11439. You draw a distinction between 
“cottage” and “house” property? — Yes.' I 
think it better for the sake of clearness to the 
Court. 

11440. You will allow me to call them 
your house property ? — Yes ; as long as you dis- 
tinguish between house and cottage property, be- 
cause I will tell you candidly I had considerable 
breakages in one house. 

11441. Where is that? — In the terrace next 
door to one of my own houses. It was empty 
about six years ago for six months, and a lot of 
youngsters, from 5 to 10 years of age, I think, 
broke about 30 panes of glass, and I complained 
to the police. 

11442. So this is a stone-throwing locality? — I' 
don’t agree with that at all. 

11443. Now, I want to ask you, first, about the 
conversation you had with Sergeant Egan?— Yes, 

11444. Did you give Sergeant Egan on that 
occasion, on the 31st August, the name of the con- 
stable that you alleged broke the windows? — I 
don’t know his name now. 

11445. The number? — Yes. 

11446. Will you tell the Court what was the 
first number that you gave to Sergeant Egan of 
the man that you said broke the windows ?— I told 
the Court exactly what I said, and the contra- 
diction from the sergeant. 

11447. Never mind the contradiction. Will 
you answer the question ? — I told him it was 88 A. 
When I was talking to him I was taking down 
No. 28 already, and it is remotely possible that 
I might have used the number 28 A or 48 A. 
You may take it that is my final observation on 
the matter. 

11448. I don’t think it is? — You won't get any-! 
thing more. ° 

11449. Nothing more?— Not as regards that, 

11450. And there is no use in asking you any- 
thing further? — I will answer you; but we will 
see. • 

, . 11451. What was the first number of a constable 
tnat you alleged to the sergeant broke your 
windows?— I have no number in my mind at the 
present moment; I never had but 88 A. 

11452 And what did you tell the sergeant?— 
To the best of my belief I gave him the number 
m my mind. 

11453. I don’t want to know what was in your 
mind. What number was it you gave him with 
your tongue?— 88 A, as far as I believe, and f 
have qualified that. I cannot qualify it further. 

11454. I don’t waiit you to qualify anything. 

, only want to get the facts from you ?— You 
have got them, I assure you. 
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11455. Did he ask you, when you said it was 
88 A, if you saw yourself the glass being broken 
in the cottages — did he ask you that question? — 
He might have done. 

11456. Did you say to that that you did not, 
but that you heard it was the police broke it ? — I 
cannot make the slightest modification of the 
statement I made to the Commissioner. 

11457. I want to treat you with perfect fair- 
ness, but if you. don’t answer my questions on 
cross-examination it will be my painful duty to 
ask the Commissioners to disregard your evidence. 

I give you that warning. I ask you this ques- 
tion — when the sergeant asked, after you said it 
was 88 A that did the damage, did you yourself 
see the glass broken that you said you did not 
see it yourself, but that you heard it from the 
people in the cottage that it was the police that 
broke the glass? — Absolutely no. It is an abso- 
lute falsehood, and I protest against that state- 
ment. 

11458. Against my question to you? — No; 
against the sergeant’s statement. 

11459. You will protest for a long time That 
did not happen? — Absolutely no. 

11460. Then I take it, as you deny that so 
vehemently, you saw the policeman breaking your 
windows ? — Yes, 5 or 6 or 8 windows approxi- 
mately. 

11461. You were looking on? — Yes. 

11462. You saw the whole thing? — Excuse me. 
I saw 5 or 6 or perhaps 9 panes broken. I saw 
15 afterwards broken, so I did not see the whole 
thing. 

11463. So that some were broken when you were 
not looking? — Quite so. The Commissioner has 
the facts of these breakages. 

11464. Did you ever say it was No. 28 A broke 
the windows? — I think I have told you what I 
have said, and I will repeat it. 

11465. The question I asked can be answered 
“ Yes ” or “ No.” Did you ever say it was 28 A ? 
— I don’t believe I did, but as I have told you. I 
repeat the observations I have made. 

11466. I ask you this question for the last time : 
Did you at any time tell the police that it was 
28 A ? — I will say “ Yes ” and 1 No ” with a quali- 
fication, and my qualification is this. I will 
repeat what I have already said — when 26 A faced 
me, I said, “ What do you want with me?” He 
said, “ I want to tell you I am awfully sorry that 
1 did not see you when you spoke to the police. 
If I had nothing would have happened.” I said, 

‘ ' If you have not seen it, what can you do ?” and 
I remember now that lie said, “ Do you wish to 
lodge a complaint with me?” “No, certainly 
not, ” I said, “ I will lodge it with the Commis- 
sioner, Sergeant 26 B. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — 26 A. 

11467. Did 26 A ask you if you wished 
to lodge a complaint with him ? — Yes, but 
I refused to lodge a complaint with him. 
While talking to him I was taking down his num- 
ber, 26 A, and as I said it is remotely possible 
in taking that down I might have used the word 
“28 A” momentarily. That is my answer. 

11468. Then did you use 28 A? — I don’t believe 
I did. I would not contradict the sergeant if he 
said I did, but I would if he did not say I quali- 
fied it immediately. I might have said 28 A, as 
you used B instead of A this moment. 

11469. Is this your evidence, that you say you 
might have said 28 A and then said 88 A with 
modification ? — I had no number in my mind but 
88 A, but in taking down 26 A I might have said 
28 A instead of 88 A. If 26 A says I made that 
observation, I will not contradict him, but I will 
if he does not say I modified it immediately. 


11469a. You finally settled down on 88 A? — 1 
always absolutely fixed oh it from the first. 

11469b. And what you saw done by any police- 
man was done by 88 A ? — As far as I know I saw 
a constable breaking 5 or 6 panes of glass. The 
tenants called out that it was 88 A that was smash- 
ing the windows. 

11470. You did not identify the policeman at 
all? — No. 

11471. It was your tenants told you? — Exactly 
so, but as I have already said, there was a squad 
of police there, and they should be all here, and 
it should be possible to say whether they broke the 
window or not. 

11472. Do you remember Inspector Wilkinson 
coming to you? — Yes. I found him very cour- 
teous and kind. 

11473. Did he tell you that if you had any 
complaint to make in reference to misconduct of 
police on that day that the Chief Commissioner 
was quite willing to investigate it? — He did, 
decidedly. 

11474. And did you tell him that you were very 
excited yourself on that occasion, and that you 
would rather let the matter drop ?— I will tell you 
exactly what I told him. 

114-75. Did you tell him that? — Not by a long 
way in these words. 

11476. Give us your own evidence? — The In- 
spector came twice, and he told me that the Com- 
missioner or himself had put the constables to a 
severe cross-examination, and that they denied the 
breakage of the glass or the assault on my person. 
I said, recognising the difficulty of the police dur- 
ing the riots under these circumstances, there is 
no good in my going to Court. I could not swear 
against 8 policemen even if I had one of my neigh- 
bours and my own children to corroborate me, and 
I will take no action for the present, but I said I 
have been humiliated, and my property wrecked, 
and in no circumstances can I let the matter rest 
ultimately where it is. 

11477. You were offered an opportunity of put- 
ting your grievances before the very gentleman 
that you asked for on that evening ? — I was. 

11478. And you declined? — Pardon me. 

11479. Well, I understand from your evidence 
that you did ? — Have you a copy of my report ? 

11480. After you sent him the copy of the 
report you were offered an investigation before 
him — were you? — I believe I was, and I refused 
to be a party to a Star Court inquiry — an inquiry 
of that kind. 

11481. Didn’t you, in the first instance, ask for 
that inquiry yourself ? — I did, decidedly. 

11482. And when you were told you could have 
it, you would not have it? — When 8 constables 
would swear my statements were untrue why 
should I attend ? It would be foolish of me to 
attend. 

11483. Was it because you knew that the con- 
stables were going to deny your statements that 
you refused to prosecute them before Commis- 
sioner? — Absolutely. I was not going to stand 
before the Commssioner to charge 8 men who 
would give a blank denial to my complaint. 

11484. Now, did you tell the Inspector that 
you had not- seen this damage done yourself, but 
that what you knew about it you had heard 
from your tenants ? — I have already repeated 
20 times that I said nothing of the kind. 

11485. Were you excited that day? — I am 
afraid I was ?— 1 That is to say I was in my gar- 
den quietly and was not excited until I saw the 
windows being broken by the police without pro- 
vocation. 
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11486. There' was nothing to excite you until 
you saw your property broken by the police? — 
Absolutely nothing. 

11487. Is this lane in which your cottages are 
situated known as Murray’s Lane? — Yes, and all 
the cottages go by the name of Richmond Cot- 
tages — those on the left, going down. Nos. 1 to 
19, and my cottages t Nos. 20 to 26. 

11488. And am I right in saying that Emmet 
Hall — you know Emmet Hall? — Yes. 

11489. It is right opposite at the head of the 
lane?: — Yes, at the other side of the street. 

11490. Had you seen, before you were in the 
garden, what was going on opposite to Emmet 
Hall? — No, sir. 

11491. You knew nothing about it? — I did 
know a good deal about it, but if I repeat it, 
it will only be hearsay evidence. I will repeat 
it if you like* but I think it would be better not 
to press it. 

11492. I am glad to know that you don’t ap- 
prove of hearsay evidence? — Exactly, sir. 

11493. Did you see a crowd of about 400 men 
outside Emmet Hall that afternoon ?— I was not 
outside my garden. 

11494. Your house faces Emmet Road?— Yes. 

11495. And is not Emmet Road within 40 
yards of it ? — It is 60 yards away, round a slight 
bend. It is not in sight of my windows, but it 
is of my front gate. 

11496. And do I gather that you could not 
see a crowd of 400 people outside Emmet Hall ? 
— That map I have given you is pretty accurate. 

11497. Never mind the map. Am I right in 
saying that you could not see a crowd of 400 
outside Emmet Hall from your windows? — I 
could not see within 50 yards of it. 

11498. That is not an answer? — If I could 
not see within 50 yards of it I could not see the 
whole way. 

11499. What area would be covered by a 
crowd of 400 ? — I did not see a living soul except 
people passing by and down. 

11500. May I take it that you did not see a 
living soul on Emmet Road before the injury to 
your cottage? — Except people passing up and 
down in the ordinary course on Sunday. 

11501. A peaceable, orderly crowd? — I won’t 
say that. There was rioting in the street. I saw 
crowds passing up and down my gate. 

11502. The people you did see were all peace- 
able people ? — As far as I could see, yes. 

11503. And except from hearsay evidence, 
which you don’t wish to give, you didn’t know that 
there was no rioting going on in that place? — You 
may take it absolutely that I knew there was riot- 
ing going on, but I knew it by hearsay evidence 
only. 

11504. You didn’t hear a ay of it? — I said I 
heard a tremendous commotion or hub -bub while 
in my garden, and people ran down the lane. 
After 5 or 10 minutes I got on my wall, and saw 
what I have described. 

11505. While the terrible hub-bub was going 
on, were you not in your house? — No, I was in 
my garden. 

11506. What time did you go down to your 
garden? — I didn’t take a note. It might be half 
an hour or an hour before. 

11507. I am anxious to know that?— I wish I 
could help you, but I cannot. 

11508. How long were you there when this 
occurrence that you speak of took place ? — I might 
be there half an hour or an hour — even more than 
an hour. 

11509. You won’t go nearer to it' than that? — 
T cannot. 


11510. What were you doing in the garden?— 
I have got flowers and fruit and poultry, and I 
use my garden as a hobby. 

11511. You were, of course, quite anxious 
about what was going on in the road?— I was 
not anxious, because I may tell you I prohibted 
my children going outside the gate that day on 
account of hearsay evidence which I don’t wish 
to repeat. 

11512. The question is to fix the time that you 
got to your garden? — I cannot do it. 

11513. Is not the garden bounded with a high 
wall and glass on top of it?- — Yes, and barbed 
wire. 

11514. What is the height of the wall? — The 
wall commences at the end of my cottage. 

11515. The wall that abuts the lane? — About 
20 yards long, and 8 or 10 feet high inside and 7 
feet on the outside, roughly. 

11516. And it was in this garden you saw this 
attack on the cottages? — On the top of the wall. 

11517. On the top of the barbed wire?— No. 
The glass is not firmly put on, and it is easy to sit 
on the wall, which is about two feet thick at 
least. 

11518. You went down there to attend to your 
garden and your flowers and poultry?- — Quite so. 

11519. And for some reason or other you got 
up an 8 feet wall that was covered with glass and 
over which there were strands of barbed wire ?— 
No, only one strand. 

11520. A wall 8 feet high, glass on the top to 
prevent trespassers coming into the garden, and 
on top of that a strand of barbed wire? — Yes, and 
boards extending two feet above that. 

11521. And you sat on the wall? — Yes. The 
glass was probably removed from where I sat. 

11522. I suggest that if you sat on the broken 
glass you would remember it? — The wall was so 
wide I could sit on it without sitting on the glass. 

11523. You had to carefully select the spot? — 
Decidedly. 

11524. And you don’t often do that when you 
are out looking after the flowers? — I frequently 
get up at that particular spot and look over the 
wall, because there are steps or a resting place 
for my feet inside. 

11525. Is it an ordinary steps, that you take 
when you go out to see your garden to get up on 
this wall? — The face of the wall inside is broken 
and there are any amount of steps to climb. 

11526. Do you often get up on this wall? — Yes. 
I look over without any difficulty. 

11527. When you got up on the wall this 
peaceable Sunday did auy noise in the lane at- 
tract your attention ? — There was a great commo- 
tion. 

11528. In the lane? — Yes ; in the road, but on 
a Sunday afternoon with trams running and 
people coming and going to Church, there is 
always commotion on the main road. 

11529. Talking about the noise of trams, don’t 
you know that all the trams were smashed tb 
smithereens? — I believe that is so. 

11530. At any rate you got up on this high 
wall when you heard the commotion in the lane ?— 
Yes. Perhaps I may tell you you will see two 
places on the map- 

11531. I am not looking at the map?— It 
might have taken me two minutes from the time 
I decided to get on the wall until I got on it. 

11532. You got up oh account of the commo- 
tion? — Exactly so. . 

11533. Was the commotion caused by the rush 
of rioters down your lane ? — I think it is very 
probable, but I don’t know, f have no doubt 
whatever it was. 
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11534. And do you know this, that actually at 
the top of your lane — that is the lane down past 
Richmond Cottages — there were heaps of stones 
and bits of concrete but for the purpose of stoning 
the police? — Now, candidly T don’t believe that 
for a moment, and I will tell you why. 

I did not ask you why ? 

11535. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You saw no such 
thing? — There were stones and concrete there for 
months before because there was work going on. 
Cross-examination by Mr. Vo-well, K.c., resumed. 

11536. There were stones there? — Yes; but not 
brought there for the purpose of stoning the 
police. 

11537. You saw them there? — Yes; for weeks 
and weeks before. 

11538. Have you any doubt that they were 
utilised by the crowd of rioters to attack the 
police ? — I think it is most probable they were. 

11539. And don’t you know that at that par- 
ticular time the soldiers were called out to pro- 
tect the police? — I believe that is so. I heard so. 

11540. Just about this time when all this 
terrible work as I suggest was going on, there was 
a rush down that lane that you heard inside in 
the garden? — Yes. 

11541. Did you hear any stones rattling up the 
lane from the direction of the crowd that had run 
down the lane?— Well, now, it would be utterly 
impossible for stones to be thrown from the lane 
at the police, and I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in saying that they were not thrown, because 
it would be impossible to stone the police there. 

I would like to explain why it would be impossible. 

11542. I don’t want the explanation. But, at 
any rate, you deny that any crowd in Murray’s 
Lane stoned the police ? — Now, sir, I have said 
what I said. 

11543. I know that?— What I said was that 
when I got on the wall it was absolutely clear of 
people, and I will say further that the people could 
not stones the police from Murray’s Lane, because 
my cottages are 40 or 50 yards away from Emmet 
Hall, roughly, and up a stiff incline, and the crowd 
could not practically stone the police — except a 
very strong man — at Emmet Road, and in a lane 
only ten feet wide they would not attempt to stand 
and face the police. 

11544. Are you done? — Yes, sir. 

11545. Will you deny to the Commissioners that 
in that lane the rioters stoned the police ? — I don’t 
believe for one moment that there was a stone 
thrown from any part of Murray’s Lane. It 
might be within ten yards of the top, assuming 
there were any stones. 

11546. Didn’t you see the stones?— They were 
on the street. 

11547. Have you any doubt that the stones at 
the top of the lane were used against the police? 

I believe they were. 

11548. Have you any doubt that the people who 
threw these stones from the top of the lane were 
pursued down the lane by the police? — I believe 
they were. 

11549. Have you any doubt that that crowd in 
Murray’s Lane stoned the police? — I sat on my 
wall for five minutes after the police left and I 
am absolutely certain that there was no inter- 
ference with the police while I was on the wall. 

11550. When were you on the wall ? — W T hen the 
police started up the lane, and when there was no 
one else in sight. 

11551. Where were the police when you first 
saw them — were they coming up the lane, back 
towards the street ? 

11552. Were they going down the lane? — No. 


11553. Th'ey were not going up and down the 
lane ? — No. 

11554. What were they doing? — I think I ex- 
plained that there is a vacant spot at the rear of 
the cottages Nos. 1 — 19 and that probably 

11555. I don’t want any probabilities. I 
want to know what you saw. When you first 
saw them where were the police? — In the rear of 
No. 19, in a vacant space. 

11556. Have you any doubt that they were 
after dispersing a mob down Murray’s Lane? — 

5 minutes before, or probably 3 minutes. 

11557. Did you see the police pursuing the 
mob? — There was not a living soul in sight but 
the police. 

11558. Did you see the police pursuing rioters 
down your lane? — No. 

11559. And where were you that time? — In 
my garden. 

11560. So that it was after you heard the 
charge down the lane, which you now know was 
the police charging the rioters, that you got up 
on your wall? — Decidedly. I have no doubt that 
they pursued rioters. I have said that in my 
report to the Commissioner. 

11561. Therefore, when you got up on the wall, the 
police were coming back ? — Yes. 

11562. From their charge ?— I assumed it was a 
charge. I have no doubt it was. 

11563. Do you believe that these police when they 
were coming back were not stoned by the mob that 
they had driven down to the end of the lane ? — Unless 
I stoned them myself there was not a single soul 
there to stone them. 

11564. Where were the rioters. They escaped 
right into the meadows from my garden, and they 
were very glad to get there. 

11565. Why ? — Because I took it that the police 
would baton them or arrest them— either of the two. 

11566. Would you blame the police for that ? — 
No ; I don’t think I would. 

11567. But you say that after that charge down 
there, they didn’t turn back and stone the police ? — 
I have told you what I saw. 

11568. Did you see any of the rioters ? — Yes ; I 
saw one of them. 

11569. Where was he ? — Perhaps, I can show by 
the map 

11570. Oh, I will follow you without the map. 
How far was he from the nearest police coming back 
up the lane ? — T saw that man about two minutes 
before I saw any policeman, get over the far wall to 
the meadows, aiid about fifty yards from where I saw 
the police. 

11571. And where were the police at that time ? — 
I don’t know. 

11572. You didn’t see the police at that time ? — 
I was in my own garden surrounded by a ten -foot 
wall, and the man got over the wall well just his 
height, and I saw him getting over. 

11573. You were in this position, that you were 
on top of this eight-foot wall, looking down on the 
lane underneath you ? — Yes. 

11574. And you could see everything that the 
police did ? — Yes ; from the time I got on the wall. 

11575. Is that before the windows were destroyed ? 
— It was in my mind before all the windows w.ere 
destroyed. 

11576. But . I thought you told me that when you 
got up on the wall, the police were down to No. 19, 
and, therefore, they must have passed by you whey 
they came up ?— Yes. 

11577. Therefore, you saw them before, ithey 
reached any house ? — Yes. . 

11578. And, therefore, you must have seen every 
thing they did as they passed ?— Yes. 

2 P 
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11579. You saw them approaching the houses ? — 
Yes. 

11580. And was it. not the first case you made 
that it was one man that did all the damage ? — 1 
will refresh my memory, and I think it is very prop- 
able that it was. 

11581. But did you see that man doing all the 
damage ? — 1 have explained all that I saw him 
doing. I saw him breaking every window almost 
in the cottage, and there were fifteen panes of glass 
broken. 

11582. Did you see any other police doing any 
damage ? — I saw another break another pane of 
glass opposite to me — as nearly close to me asyout 

11583. And that is a second policeman. Did you 
see any other policeman doing damage ? — I don't 
think so. I think it would be one man broke all 
the glass — five or six I saw, but there were forty or 
fifty broken altogether. I only saw five, six or eight 
panes broken, but I didn't keep count. 

11584. Would it be true to say that much of the 
damage on that occasion was done by an R.I.C. man ? 
— I think it would be very. probable. 

11585. Did you see any R.I.C. man breaking 
windows ? — 1 can’t tell you. 

11586. Will you mind telling whether you saw 
it or not ? — It was a member of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary that broke the first pane of glass. 

11587. And did you see any other R.I.C. ? - To 
the best of my recollection it was the one man, 188A, 
that broke the other panes of glass. 

11588. Did you afterwards, in writing to the 
Chief Commissioner, say that you were informed that 
much of the damage was done by the R.I.C. men 
as they rushed down the street ?- Yes, and I sent in 
a signed statement by all the cottagers that witnessed 
the damage. 

11589. But you only saw one R.I.C. man doing 
damage ? — I admit that the police got great 
provocation. 

11590. When Mr. Wilkinson asked you to show the 
blow that you said you got, did Mr. Wilkinson 
remark that you hadn’t a single mark on your face 
two days afterwards ? — I hadn’t the mark, but I had 
a swelling which was raw and sore. 


11591. Had you the swelling on Wednesday?— 
Well, it was not swollen, but it was very sore. 

11592. You say that a policeman struck you a full 
blow with his fist on the. jaw ? — Yes, when 1 was 
approaching him with a view of lodging complaints 
on somebody 

11593. Quite so ; and they said that you ought, 
to lodge them at Kilmainham ? — Yes. 

11594. Or that you should go over to the Com- 
missioner of Police ? — Yes ; and I said that to un- 
mind they discredited their uniform. 

11595. And out stepped one and hit you a full 
blow on the jaw ? — Yes. 

11596. And that was on Sunday. And on Wed- 
nesday was there a single scratch or mark on you — 
is that right ? — I ncvgr said I was scratched. 

11597. On the Wednesday had you a single scratch 
or bruise or mark on you— or anything that any 
human being could see ? — I cannot tell you how long 
the pain remained. 

11598. I didn’t ask you about the pain. -T didn't 
submit my jaw to examination, as far as l know, to 
Inspector Wilkinson. 

11599. Do I understand from your answer that you 
didn't know whether on Wednesday you had anv 
mark or not ? — No, I don’t. 

11600. And one question more and I will sit down — 
are you able to tell the Commissioners whether on 
Wednesday you had or had not a mark on your face ? 
— There could be no mark except a slight bruise. 

11601. Was there a slight bruise? — l cannot tell 
you. I can only tell you that it was intensely sore, 
and it was sore for weeks afterwards. 

11602. Mr. Brown, k.c.— You have told Mr. Powell 
that you refused to go before the Chief Commissioner 
because you knew that eight policemen were going 
to contradict the statement that damage had been 
one by them to your property '? — Yes : decidedly. 

11603. How did you know that ? — Well, the In- 
spector said to me he had subjected the police, to a 
very close examination with a view of their being 
punished, and the police denied that they had broken 
any glass, and that 188A said that he was not in 
the street at all, and I thought then that it was 
waste of time to go into the matter. 


Sinclair Robinson examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


11604. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Where do you live ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — This is our witness, ancl he will be 
examined by us. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— I thought he was coming here 
as one of the private, witnesses. 

11605. Mr. Atkinson. — Mr. Robinson, you were in 
the vicinity of Corporation Buildings on Sunday, 
31st of August ?— Yes. 

11606. About what time ? — About four o’clock. 

11607. Was there a large crowd in the street at 
that time ? — Yes. 

11608. And were there numbers of people in the 
buildings ? — When I went there first there were 
policemen going up the street and they had a number 
of people before them. I followed them up as they 
went up Corporation Street. There are buildings 
there with a series of balconies, and from the ends 
of the balconies they were met with a fire of stones 
and missiles of all kinds. 

11609. From the balconies ? — Yes. 

11610. That was about four o’clock ?— Yes. 

11611. And you saw the missiles being thrown 
from the balconies ?— Yes. 

11612. Were there many people on the balconies ? — 
Yes. 

11613. Was the fusilade of missiles that came 
from the balconies very persistent ? — Yes. 

11614. And you saw the missiles being thrown 
reach the street ? — Yes. 


Mr. Rice. — I think it would be better if my friend 
allowed the witness to tell his own story. - 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Yes ; will you just not lead 
him, Mr. Atkinson. 

11615. Mr. Atkinson. Will you tell us what you 
also saw beyond what you have described ?- -1 saw 
the police entering the gate. 

11616. You saw the police entering the gate — what 
happened then ? — There was another shower of 
missiles, and some from the street. 

11617. And some from where else ? — From the 
balconies inside — the short balcony on the south 
side. Big Sergeant Woulfe was taken in by someone 
who tipped him on the shoulder, and who was wearing 
a peaked cap. Whether it was that he wanted to 
shelter him I cannot, tell you, but he followed him. 
I think the man was MVDonnell. 

11618. That was on the lefthand side of the gate 
as you enter ? — Yes ; the first door on the left-hand 
side. 

11619. Did the police go in ? — Yes ; he was followed 
by a constable, and I think a plain-clothes man. 

11620. Did you remark what the police did or 
tried to do ? — I saw some of them sheltering in that 
balcony outside the office. 

11621. Did you see anything that the police were 
trying to do ? — I saw some police come up as if to 
go into some hall, or the stairs, I think. 
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11622. Did 


remain any time after that ? — 


11623. How long would you be there altogether ? — 
Up (-, 0 five o’clock. 1 went down before that party 
of police. When the police came out, the crowd ran 
in different directions, and I went towards Talbot 
Street. 

11624. Did you follow down this party of police ? — 
Vo • they .came after me, but I turned round to the 
ri«*ht in Talbot Street towards the Pillar, and I 
waited to see if anything would happen, and I saw 
a stick being thrown at the sergeant. 

11625. That was when coming back from the 
buildings ? — Yes. 

11626. And there were prisoners under arrest ?— 
Yes • the crowd rushed from the buildings and in 
different directions, some up towards the Diamond, 
and some towards Talbot Street. 

11627. During the time that the police were in the 
buildings, was there a continual throwing of missiles 
from the balconies ?— Yes ; and from the short 
balcony especially. When the police appeared they 
were liit with stones. A stone would hit a wall or 
window, and if it didn’t hit these, it would hit a 
policeman. These were the only things to be hit. 

11628. You told us when you left that Sergeant 
Woulfe and his party left '—Yes ; but I saw another 
party afterwards coming up from Store Street. 

11629. Was that Sergeant Haugh’s party ?— I 
could not tell you whose party it was. 

11630. It was his, as a matter of fact. What 
happened then ?— They were met with a fire again. 

11631. From the buildings ?— Yes, from the 
balconies. 

11632. Was there severe firing ?— Yes. 

11633. Did the missiles that were thrown reach 
the street ?— 1 They reached the police before they 
reached the gate. 

11634. Were the balconies fairly crowded ?— Yes ; 
something the same as the crowd were on it before. 

11635. And the same class of missiles ?— Yes : 
jam pots and delph ; and I heard a loud report after 
Sergeant Woulfe had just left, and I turned round 
and I saw a large kind of white vessel broken in 


11636. Mr. Henry, k.c .— (to Witness ).— Just repeat 
what you saw ?— Just as Sergeant Woulfe had come 
inside' the gate I thought I heard a loud report of 
something breaking, and I looked to see what was 
broken, and 1 saw a large piece of ware on the ground. 

11637. Mr. Atkinson — What did it look like ? — 
Like a chamber pot. 

11638, And did you wait there any length of time 
after the second party of police went out ? n>o, 1 
came awav as they were about to leave. 

11639. And did you watch or endeavour to see 
what they were doing while they were in the buildings . 
—I stood at a stable door right facing the gate. 

11640. And I suppose you watched them while 
they were in the buildings ? — Yes. When one 

appeared on the balcony on the ground floor I could 
see them. 

11641. When one appeared on the balcony on the 
north side, what would be happening on the south 
side?— He would be. the object of severe firing. 

11642. A kind of target ?— Yes. 

11643. And whenever a policeman appeared on 
the balcony on the north side was he stoned by 
missiles from the south side ? — Yes, I saw them, it 
was a crossfire.. 

11644. And from what you saw was there a grave 
and serious .condition of riot there ? Yes. 

11645. And-Were the.police in grave danger ?— Yes, 
and in fact the military should have been called out 
and not the police. 

11646. Mr. Rice (cross-examining).— Lhere was 
grave danger ?■ — Yes. 


11647. And what brought you there ? — I was out 
for a walk and followed the police out of curiosity. 

11648. And you were there in face of grave dapger ? 

Why didn’t you go away ? — I was not a bit afraid. 

11649. You say that there was danger there, and 
you didn’t go away because you were not afraid ? 
Yes. 

11650. Are you never afraid when there is danger 
about ? — Yes, sometimes. 

11651. Are you braver than the police ? — I don’t 
profess to be. 

116o2. And why didn’t you consult your safety 
and get out of danger ? — I knew 1 had a chance of 
getting away. 

11653. And that was why you stayed there ?— I 
wanted to see what was going on. 

11654. How near were you to the balcony ?— I 
was at the opposite side of the road. 

11655. And you could have been hit by some of 
these missiles from the opposite side of the road ? 

11656. Where were you ?— I was standing by a 
stable gate. 

11657. What did you say there was a chance of 
getting ? 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — A chance of getting away. 

11658. Mr. Rice. — Were there airy police in the 
street while you were standing at the stable door ? 
There were some inside and some outside. 

11659. And of course these police that were outside 
were pelted as hard as the people in the balconies 
could pelt them ?— They were pelted as hard as they 
could. . 

11660. And that is why you were standing outside 
the stable door ? — Yes. 

11661. And you didn’t think you ought to go- 


away ■ 


—No. 


11662. Notwithstanding that there was a shower 
of missiles at these police who were on the street in 
front of \ ou ?— Yes ; and when the police went 
inside they fired at them from the south side. 

11663. And you didn’t go away although the 
police who were in front of you were being stoned ? 

No ; I didn’t go away. 

11664. Now, what are you ?— A merchant s son. 

11665. Have you any other occupation than that ? 
—I work with my father in my father’s business. 

11666. Where is it ?— In Capel Street, 

11667. What sort of merchant is he ?— A con- 
fectioner. , , ,, t 

11668. And what brought you down to lalbot 
Street and Corporation Street at this hour of the 
day ?_lt was Sunday, and I was out for a walk. 

11669. And do you go down there every Sunday ? 
Well no, I vary a little. 

11670. And you say when you first saw the police 
some of them stood apparently outside the gate 
apparently for some time ?— No ; some of them 
didn’t. They went into a narrow gate. 

11671 You say that some of the. police stood 
outside the gates and they were being stoned ?— 
The "ate is a narrow gate and they all could not 
walk through it at first, and those that came first 
could only go in first, and they were met with the 

11672. And they were pelted whilst the others 
were trying to get'there ?— Yes. 

11673. Did they make any further attempt to 
follow until the men in front were going in ?— No. 

11674. Did any of them go past the end ot the 
building ? — I "'as behind them and I could not see 
anv of them. . ,, 

11675 What were the police doing — were they 
taking a walk like you ?-No ; they were dispersing 
a crowd as far as I could see. 

11676. Was anything thrown at the police that 
time by the crowd ? Yes. 

11677. And where were you ?— Behind the crowd 
following the police. . _ . 
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11678. So there was a crowd behind the police and 
before them ? — Yes. 

11679. Were the crowd behind pelting the police ? — 
Not that I saw. 

11680. And were the front ones firing at them — 
that is a Parthiau Shaft, do you know what it means ? 
—No ; I don’t. 

11681. And did the police not follow that crowd 
through the building ?— They were met with a fire. 

11682. And is it your evidence that the police 
were pursuing a crowd down this street — a crowd 
that was turning occasionally and pelting at them, 
and that they were met at the Corporation Buildings 
with a fire, and those that could not get inside the 
gates stood while they were pelted from the balconies, 
and the others got in — is that a true account ? — 
When they appeared at the gate they were met with 
a fire. . 

11683. Do you say that they ceased to pursue 
the crowd once they crossed the Corporation bal- 
conies ? — It was necessary to clear the balconies. 

11684. Did they go one step beyond the Corporation 
balconies when they were pursuing that crowd ? — 
They went up the north side and they just turned 
in on the gate then. 

11685. Did one policeman go through the wicket 
of the Corporation Buildings ? — Not that I saw, 
but they might have. I was a distance behind 
them. 

11686. But you are professing to tell us every- 
thing that happened ? — Everything that happened 
from the balconies. 

11687. And you say that some of the police- 
men may have chased past the Corporation Build- 
ings? — They may have. 

11688. Would you say half of their number 
would have gone past the Corporation Buildings ? 
— I would not say half of them. I don’t know 
the number. 

11689. And you professed to say that the police 
didn’t go a step further beyond the Corporation 
Buildings ? — When I came up they were going in 
by the gate. 

11690. And didn’t you tell the story of what 
happened the police before they came up ? — Yes. 

11691. And you say that when the police came 
to the balcony they were met with firing, and they 
stood in the street to get in? Was that long 
before you came up ? — Well you could practically 
see it from Talbot Street. 

11692. Was there quite a crowd between you 
and the police? — Not more than fifty. 

11693. And you were at the back of it? — Not 
exactly at the back of it. 

11694. But you were behind as many as were 
between you and the police? Did the crowd of 
which you formed part- go absolutely on the heels 
of the police? — About four or five yards off from 
them. 

11695. So that any stones that were thrown at 
the police might have hit that crowd ? — Yes. 

11696. And you still say that they kept but 
four or five yards off from the police. How many 
police were ther-e? — I cannot tell you. 

11697. Were there 20?— No. 

11698. Were there 5? — Oh, there were more 
than that. 

11699. Were there 10? — About 10 or 12. 

11700. Were there 12? — I cannot tell you 
so accurately as that. There might be eight of 
them and there might be twelve. 

11701. Did you see any sergeant? — Yes; I saw 
the big sergeant. 

11702. Do you know Sergeant Woulfe? — Oh, I 
often saw him in the street. He is pretty notice- 
able. 

11703. Did you ever talk to him before that 
occasion ? — Yes. 


11704. How long had you known him before 
that occasion? — I cannot tell you. 

11705. Was it a year?— Yes. 

11705a. Does he know your father? — Yes. 

11706. How long? — I cannot tell you. 

11707 Does he come from the same part of 
the country? — No. 

11708. Who asked you to give evidence in this 
business? — I volunteered. 

11709. To whom? — To Inspector Purcell. 

11710. Did you see Sergeant Woulfe about it? 
— No. 

11711. Did you ever speak to him about it? 

No. 

11712. Did you ever speak to any policeman 
except Inspector Purcell about it? — No, but I 
may have told them I was coming here. 

11713 And in giving a statement of your evi- 
dence you spoke to nobody beyond these trans- 
actions at all? — I just told some of them that I 
was coming to the Inquiry. 

11714. And have you been present at this In- 
quiry for long? — Since Wednesday. 

11715. Were you here every day since the Cor- 
poration case began? — Oh, no. 

11716. Did you hear any of the evidence given 
about these transactions? — Yes. 

11717. Very well; we will leave it. You said 
that when you were at this stable you saw a man 
come and tip Sergeant Woulfe ? — Yes. 

11718. Did you hear him saying “For God’s sake 
come in ” ? — No; I could not. 

11719. And where were you standing when you 
saw this thing occur? — I was at a place — I think 
it is Farrell is over the door — it is like a stable. 

11720. You were standing at a stable, which, I 
presume, is opposite the gate ? — Yes. 

11721. And you were standing at the stable 
and you saw the sergeant. Was he standing 
long outside this door when this occurred ? — Not 
very long. 

11722. How long — five minutes? — Yes; about 
that. It might be five minutes. 

11723. Might it be ten?— No. 

11724. And it would be about five minutes? — 
Yes. 

11725. And a man that came out to the door 
suddenly tipped him on the shoulder ? — I cannot 
say whether he came out to the door. He had a 
peaked cap. 

11726. And he tipped the sergeant? — Yes. 

11727. And you don’t know where he went 
to? — In the first door on the left-hand side. 

11728. And the sergeant? — He went with him. 

11729. Did anyone go in with the sergeant? — 
Yes; one policeman and one man in plain clothes 
went in with him. 

11730. And at this time did you hear any glass 
breaking ? — Yes. 

11731. Did you see the window of the office or 
building into which the sergeant went broken? 
Whc broke it? — I don’t know. 

11732. Did you see a policeman kneeling up on 
the window sill, with his hand apparently inside the 
window ? — No, I didn’t. 

11733. And at the time the two police went in 
there were a certain number of them standing about 
the gate ? — Yes. 

11734. Did they make a kind of ring about the 
gate ? — No. 

11735. Did they stand across the road or along the 
pathway ? — They followed one another into the 
street gate. . 

11736. And did the whole ten of them stretch 
across the street and into the gate ? — They came up 
and I don’t know whether they formed a line from 
the gate. 
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11737. Was the nearest man more in the direction 
of . Talbot Street than the other man ? — He was 
directly behind him. 

11738. And, therefore, when a man is going in the 
(rate and another is directly behind him, they are both 
at right angles to the gate— is that so ? Were not 
the two men that you saw entering the gate at right 
angles to the gate when this was taking place ? — 
Yes 

11739. And all the policemen were waiting outside 
the place, and if that was the case, would they not 
stretch across the road ? — There would not be such 
a number of them as that. I only saw three going in 
through the gate 

11740. And about the place ? — I didn't notice the 
way they went in. 

11741. And what happened l — I. caught up these 
policemen who were outside the gate when the three 
men were going in. 

11742. Were these the three last men ? — Yes. 

11743. And Sergeant Woulfe was in there ? — Yes. 

1.744. And then you arrived as the three last men 
were going in through the gate ? — Yes. 

11745. You didn’t see what the three first men did 
when they passed through the gate, or where they 
went to ? — I saw the big sergeant — - — 

11746. You say that you only arrived as the last 
three men turned in at the gate, and I want to know 
where the persons inside the gate went ? — X saw 
where one of the three went. 

11747. Who was he — the big sergeant ? — I saw 
him going over to the first door. 

11748. Hid you see Woulfe from the moment that 
he passed the gate until he was tipped on the 
shoulder ?— Yes. 

11749. Did you see him continuously all the time ? 
— Yes. 

11750. And you are in a. position to say that he 
didn’t go into the office before that ? — Yes. 

11751. And you won’t say whether any other 
man went into the office before that ? — No. 

11752. Will you say that no policeman broke the 
window of the office before that ? — Not that 1 saw. 

11753. And if another man gave evidence, and 
says that they did break it, will you say that it 
is untrue? — Not to the best of my knowledge. 

11754. And you don’t believe that a policeman 
would do anything of the sort ? — Oh, indeed, I 
think they would. 

Mr. Rice. — But they are very good-tempered 
fellows as a rule. 

11755. Mr. Powell, k.c.— I s that to the credit 
or discredit of the police? 

Mr. Rice. — If there is anything unfair in it, I 
will discontinue it. Was this possible, that two 
or three men might have gone into that office, and 
might have been attacking the people inside, 
before you could see what had happened? — Yes. 

11756. Did you hear McDonnell’s evidence?— 
Part of it. 

11757. Did you hear McDonnell say that the 
window was broken, and that Constable Power 
tried to baton him from the window, and ho went 
to Woulfe to complain to him — did you hear 
that?— Yes. 

11758. Do you think that that could have been 
the incident that you saw ? — No. 

11759. Why?— There was no policeman on the 
window ledge. 

11760. And, assuming that he had got off at 
that time, would you undertake to say that at 
any time during the visit of the police, no police 
got on the window ledge ? — Not that I saw. 

11761. And a policeman could have got on the 
window without your seeing him? — Not very well. 

11762. And the window was broken before you 
came up ? — I cannot say that. 

11763. Did you not say that you saw the 
■window after being broken? — Yes. 


11764. And when did you notice it broken? — 
After the sergeant walked in. 

11765. And was the sergeant between you and 
it until he walked in ? — No, he was facing the 
door, and not the window. 

11766. But if the window is on the far side 
of the door, he would be between you and the 
window ? — Yes. 

11767. The sergeant was at the door? — Yes, 
but he was not between me and the window. 

11768. And do you say that you kept obser- 
vation of the window during the whole of this 
time ? — Only that I observed the window after 
the sergeant walked in. 

11769. And you observed it broken? — Yes. 

11770. Did you see anybody break it? — No. 

11771. And you saw it broken as you saw the 
sergeant walk in the door? — Yes. 

11772. And was it not broken before you saw 
it? — It was broken. 

11773. And was it not broken before Sergeant 
Woulfe walked in the door ? — Yes, it must have 
been. 

11774. You saw no policeman doing anything 
wrong on this occasion ? — I didn’t see any police- 
man doing anything except his duty. 

11775. And you didn’t see any policeman 
breaking any window ? — No, I didn’t. 

11776. And I am sure you don’t believe that 
any of them broke the window? — No ; 

11777. Did you see any policeman in the bal- 
conies?— Yes. 

11778. Did you hear the noise of breaking 
glass whilst the police were in the balconies?— 
Yes. If every stone from the south side didn’t 
have its billet in the police, it either struck a 
window or the brick wall on the opposite side of 
the place. 

11779. Did you see any policeman struck? — 
Yes ; I saw one Hit on the helmet. 

11780. And did you see that man go into the 
first door of the south block and break up the 
helmet ?— I can’t tell you of particular things. 
There were people rushing into the buildings 
here and there. 

11781. Did you see the rioters in the street 
throwing stones at the police in front of the gate 
in which you were standing? — I saw an odd one. 

11782. And while you stayed there, were you 
in a very dangerous position? — I didn’t mind it. 

11783. And I suppose it was because you knew 
that Sergeant Woulfe was near that it would be 
all right?— No; there was more than Sergeant 
Woulfe there. 

11784. You say that was about five o’clock. 
And did you stay in Corporation Street all that 
time ? — No. 

11785. How long did you stay in Corporation 
Street? — I cannot tell you. 

11786. Did you stay twenty minutes? — I 
stayed while the party of police were in. 

11787. And when they came out again and 
got outside the gate, you took different directions ? 
— I went to Talbot Street. 

11788. You didn’t take different directions? — 
No. 

11789. Only one?— Yes. 

11790. You saw Sergeant Ilaugh’s party com- 
ing up ? — I saw another party of policemen. 

11791. What time did they come up — were they 
long after Sergeant Woulfe’s body ?— Yes, a good 
while. 

11792. Ten minutes? — Oh, yes. 

11793. A quarter of an hour?— About a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

11794. And did they came to the Buildings 
about a quarter of an hour after Sergeant 
Woulfe’s party?— They walked up first in file— 
that is, in order. 
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11795. In single file, I suppose? — No, double. 

11796. That, is two men abreast? — Yes. 

11797. Was that while the crowd and you were 
standing near? — I was standing over next the 
Welsh Chapel in Talbot Street. 

11798. And so you had left the first party? — 
Yes, I followed the second party up. 

11799. Aud the second time you went up with 
the police? — Yes. 

11800. And had Sergeant Woulfe’s party left 
it at that time? — Yes. 

11801. And these police were met with a fusi- 
lade when they got to the Buildings ? — I think 
they got some before they got to the Buildings. 

11802. You say that they got some before they 
got to the Buildings? — Yes. 

11803. Was that from the Buildings? — From 
the long balcony that would be in range of the 
police before they came up. 

11804. Were there any people in the street ? — 
Yes. 

11805. Did they throw anything at the police? 
Some of them did, I am sure. 

11806. Did any of them retreat up the street 
as the police came up? — Yes. 

11807. And did any of them go up into Cor- 
poration Square? — None of them that I saw ran 
up, sir. 

11808. And did any of them turn in? — Yes, 
one or two, and the majority of them went up 
the street. 

11809. And the police may have hunted a good 
many of the people before you got to* the corner 
of Talbot Street and Corporation Street? — Yes. 

11810. And these people could have got into 
Corporation Buildings without your knowledge ? 
— Yes. 

• 11811. Now, you say you heard a loud report 
when Sergeant Woulfe’s party was there of a large 
white vessel breaking — is that so ? — Yes. 

11812. Where did that come from ? — The opposite 
side. 

11813. From the south side? — Yes. 

11814. Did you see who flung it ? — It was a man. 

11815. Did you notice anything particular about 
him ? — When going up stairs, I noticed he had no 
hoots on him. 

11816. I am trying to see if this is the same man — 
what did you see then— did you see him raise this 
vessel and throw it ? — I didn't see him throwing it. 
I saw him running away after throwing it. 

11817. And you concluded it was he who threw 
it ?— Yes. 

11818. Where did you see this article broken? — 
On the. window-ledge — part of it was on the ledve. 

11819. Did it go in through the window ?• — 1 can- 
not say. 1 didn’t see the thing flung. 

11820. Did you see broken pieces of it on the 
ground ?— On the ledge. 

11821 . Did you see any of the pieces on the ground ? 
— No. 

11822. How much did you see on the ledge ?— I 
saw a pretty large piece. 

11823. Was this the window of the office you refer 
to ?—' Yes. 

11824. Was this the window that had been broken 
before Sergeant Woulfe went into the office ?— Yes. 

11825. That was the window that was broken before 
Sergeant Woulfe went into the office, therefore, this 
vessel could not have broken that window ?- I could 
not tell you. I only saw a piece of it on the window- 
ledge. 

11826. Are you aware the police have stated here 
that that window was not broken until after that 
article was thrown, and that it was that article that 
broke it— did you hear that ? — Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T he police said it went through 
the window into the office. 


Mr. Brown, k.c . — It might not have been the 
first article thrown ? — They said it went through the 
window. 

Mr. Rice. — The impression conveyed to me was 
that the constable said the window was broken in the 
first place. However, it is not a matter of very 
great importance. 

Mr. Powell, K.C. — It is an indefinite article, 
(laughter). 

11827. Mr. Rice (to witness.) — Did you see any- 
thing in the man’s hand after he ran away ? — I did 
not. 

11828. You didn’t see the handle in his hand ?— 
No. 

11829. You say there was a cross-fire — you say 
that the police on the balcony at the north portion 
were stoned by the people on the south balcony, and 
that there was a cross-fire — what do you mean by 
a cross-fire ? — When the police would appear on the 
north balcony, the people on the south balcony 
would fire stones at them ; and when they appeared 
on the south balcony, the people on the north balcony 
would fire at them. 

11830. How many police were on the south bal- 
cony— did you see many of them ? — No ; I didn't. 

11831. How man/ were there ? — I only saw one 
or two. 

11832. On the south balcony 1— Yes. 

11833. Did you see people on the north side flinging 
things at the police who were on the south balcony ? — 
Yes. 

11834. Are you positively sure of that ? — Yes. 

11835. 1 don’t want there to be any mistake about 
this— do you tell the Commissioners that you saw 
the police on the south balcony pelted by people on 
the north balcony ?■ — Yes : I saw the prople firing 
missiles. 

11836. You saw two people on the north side fire 
at the police on the south balcony ?— Yes. 

11837. Were they on the top balcony or on the 
balcony third from the top ? — 1 could not say what 
balcony it was. 

11838. Or was it the bottom balcony ?- — 1 could 
not say. 

11839. Is your observation worth anything at all 
on this point. Can you give us an idea on which 
balcony the firing was on ? — I didn’t count the 
balconies. 

11840. But the policeman you saw was on a. 
balcony ? — Yes. 

11841. You are ready to affirm that ? — Yes. 

11842. You are sure yOur observation on that 
matter is as accurate as your observation with regard 
to other matters ?• — Yes. 

11843. Are you- sure your observation in that 
matter is as accurate as your observation of what 
happened to the police that day ? — Yes. 

11844. Are you quite sure? — Yes. 

11845. Have you a picture of that policeman 
on the south balcony being pelted by people from 
the north balcony as clearly in your mind as the 
incident of Sergeant Woulfe being tipped on the 
shoulder going into the office ? — Yes. There was 
not a large crowd. 

11846. Have you two pictures — the one as 
clearly in your memory and mind as the other? — 
Yes. 

11847. You have? — Yes. 

11848. Mr. Henry, k.c, — Y ou distinctly recol- 
lect Sergeant Woulfe coming there? — Yes, sir. 

11849. Do you remember his going away ? — Yes. 

11850. And do you distinctly recollect the next 
party — you didn’t know the sergeant ? — No. 

11851. Do you recollect him coming? — Yes. 

11852. Before the sergeant’s second party came 
up did you see any constables on- the balcony ? — 
No; I don’t think so, sir. 

11853. You don’t think so? — No. 
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11854. On either side? — I think I saw one on 
the north side. 

11855. Only one? — Yes. 

11856. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Do you recollect what 
balcony he was on ? — I could not say. I didn’t 
take a note of numbers. 

11857. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Was it after the 
second party came you saw the constables on the 
balcony ? — Yes. 

11858. And after the second party came you 
say a constable on the south side being pelted ? — 
Yes. I think it was after the second party came; 
but I could not be sure. 

Re-examined by Mr. Atkinsov. 

11859. I think you said you went down Talbot 
Street with Sergeant Woulfe’s party, and that the 


second party was at Corporation Buildings when 
you went? — Yes. 

11860. You were not there before they arrived? 
— Yes. 

11861. They entered before you came there? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. . — I take it that it would be 
more convenient for Mr. Rice that the Corporation 
witnesses should proceed now than that I sliould 
deal with the Richmond Gate incident. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It would be more convenient. 
There is a lady in Court — a Mrs. Timmons — who 
is anxious to be examined before the luncheon 
interval. We will take her evidence before lunch, 
so that she can get away. 

Mr. Powell , k.c. — Very well. 


Stephen Hopper, examined by Mr. Rice. 


11862. What is your name? — Stephen Hopper. 

11863. What position do you hold at Corpora- 
tion Buildings? — Auxiliary caretaker. 

11864. You assist McDonald? — Yes, sir. 

11865. And what are your hours, as a rule, 
there? — 8 a.m. till 5.30. 

11866. All in one spell? — Yes. 

11867. And you get away then altogether? — 
Yes. 

11868. Mr. Brown, k.c. — E very day? — No; 
from 8 until 1 on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 

11869. And the same on Sunday? — No; only at 
times. 

11870. On Saturday, the 30th August, were 
you in the bnilding from 12 noon to 9 p.m. ? — 
Yes. 

11871. And did you go away then for a time? — 
I did. 

11872. And were you away until 10.30?-- 
About that. 

11873. And at 10.30 you came back? — Yes. 

11874. And I think you said from 10-30 on 
Saturday night till 6 o’c. on Sunday morning you 
were there except two occasions when you went to 
get some food? — Yes. 

11875. Now, up to the time when you left at 
9 p.m. was there any disturbance in or about. Cor- 
poration Buildings ? — Not that I saw. 

11876. Was there any commotion or disturb- 
ance on the balconies of Corporation Buildings? 
— No, sir. 

11877. Mr. Brown, k.c. — U p to 9 p.m. on 
Saturday night? — Yes. 

11878. Mr. Rice . — Did you notice any disturb- 
ance up to that time in Corporation Street out- 
side? — No, sir. 

11879. Well, you left at 9 p.m. ? — Yes. 

11880. Where did you go to ? — I went home for 
some food. 

11881. To the south side of the city? — Yes, to 
Nicholas Street. 

11882. What streets did you go through ? — Talbot 
Street, Mary Street, Mary’s Lane, Michael’s Street. 

11883. When you got to Marlboro’ Street did you 
notice anything ? — Yes, on my way back. 

11884. On your way back there did you notice 
anything ? — I noticed there was trouble between 
the police and some civilians. 

11885. Was that at the corner of Talbot Street ? — 
Near the corner of Talbot Street. 

11886. You saw a disturbance there ? — Yes. 

11887. Did you see the police charge the people 
down there ?— Yes. 

11888. Mr. Brown, k.c. — A t nearly 10.30 ? — Very 
nearly. 

11889. Mr. Rice . — You went on then to the office ? 
— Yes. 


11890. When did you get there ? — At 10.30 or 
10.45. 

11891. How did you enter — did you enter by 
Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

11892. Did you go in through the wicket ? — Yes. 

1 1893. The big gates were closed and latched ?•- — 
They were closed before I went away. 

11894. Well, now, at 10.30, when you got into 
Corporation Street, did you see any police or civilians 
in the street ? — There were some at the corner of 
Talbot Street and Corporation Street. 

11895. You saw police and civilians ?— Yes. 

11896. What was their attitude towards each other 
at that time? — I could not reallytell you. It did not 
look too friendly. 

11897. Did you see anybody running ? — I saw 
some civilians going down Talbot Street. 

11898. Did you see any person running in Cor- 
poration Street ? — I heard them coming after me. 

11899. Did you see any police running at that 
time ? — Yes. 

11900. Where were they running to ? — Towards the 
buildings ? 

11901. Were they running after the people ? — Yes ; 
j ust as I was coming in from the gate. 

11902. You got in as quickly as you could ? — Yes. 

11903. After you went into the office you reported 
yourself to the other man ? — Yes ; I went straight 
in. 

11904. Did you come out shortly afterwards ? — 
When I went into the office there was a chap named 
Caldwell with McDonald. When I was there five 
minutes or more a civilian came running into the 
office brandishing a stick over Caldwell’s head. 

11905. You saw this civilian running in? — Yes. 

11906. Did you see any police at that time ? — 
There were some police after that. I saw police- at 
the back of the crowd. 

11907. Did the police come into the office ?— Yes ; 
after the civilian. 

11908. Two policemen ?— Yes. 

11909. Did you see. either of those police in court 
at this Inquiry ? — Yes. 

11910. Was it the policeman I cross-examined on 
the subject ? — Yes. 

11911. Have you any doubt he Was one of these 
policemen that came in after this man ? — No doubt. 

11912. That was Constable Farrell, 164C ?— Yes, 
164C. 

11913. You heard him deny it when I asked 
him the question? — Yes ; I heard him deny it. 

11914. Have you any doubt it was the same 
man ? — Not the slightest. 

11915. Did you know his appearance before? — 
Yes. 

11916. You had seen him in that locality? — 
I saw him in my own locality when he was in the 
A Division. 
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11917. He was actually in the .division in 
which you live? — Yes. 

11918. And you knew his appearance very well? 

11919. To come back to the civilian who ran 
into the office, what did he do when he ran in ? — 
He brandished a stick to hit Caldwell. 

11920. Caldwell is a Corporation employee? — 
Yes. 

11921. Was it at that time the police came in? 
— Yes; just as he had the stick up. 

11922. What happened them? — The policemen 
asked him who he was and he said, ‘‘It is all 
right. I am one of yourselves — a plain-clothes 
officer.” The policeman asked McDonald did he 
know him and McDonald replied “ No,” and 
asked the policeman to take him away as quickly 
as he could. 

11923. Did the man put up his stick to hit 
Caldwell ? — Yes. 

11924. But afterwards? — I saw him putting up 
his arms. 

11925. Did you see him strike? — I did. 

11926. In your opinion he was properly treated 
by the police? — Yes. 

11927. The police acted quite properly in the 
way they treated him? — Yes. 

11928. Was it then that you went out again? 
— Yes. 

11929. To get some food? — Yes. 

11930. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W hen was that? — 
A few minutes after 10.30- — about twenty minutes 
to eleven. 

11931. Mr. Rice . — Five or ten minutes after- 
wards you went out to buy some food? — Yes. 

11932. There were some people in the neigh- 
bourhood? — Up as far as Talbot Street — a little 
up Talbot Street. 

11933. Did you see the police when you went 
out into Corporation Street? — They were down 
towards Gloucester Diamond. 

11934. Was there any trouble in the Buildings 
or street at that particular time? — Not that I 
saw. 

11935. And if any it had passed away? — It 
had. 

11936. Did you notice any commotion or 
trouble in the balcony? — No, sir. 

11937. Did you see up to this time anything 
tlirowu from the balcony ? — No, sir. 

11938. Did you notice any number of people — 
any unusual number of people on the balcony ? — 
Just the ordinary traffic of a Saturday night at 
that hour. 

11939. There is always a fair number of people 
going in and out of their rooms? — Especially 
about that time. 

11940. At 10.30 on a Saturday night? — Yes. 

11941. Shortly after closing time? — Yes. 

11942. 'If people were at places of amusement 
or in the public-houses they would be coming 
home at that time? — Yes. 

11943. Well, now, when did you come back 
after you went out for the food — how long were 
you away ? — About 20 minutes or so. 

11944. What was the first thing you heard 
when you came back? — I was told there was a 
crowd. In consequence of that I hurried in. 

11945- You hurried in? — Yes. 

11946. In the course of hurrying in, did you 
meet anyone? — Yes, Inspector Purcell and a 
party of men. 

11947. Where did you meet them ? — At the 
corner of Foley Street and Corporation Street. 

11948. Did Inspector Purcell say anything to 
you ? — Yes. 

11949. What did he say? — He asked by what 


way he could get into the building, and I told 
him to come in the way 1 was going. 

11950. Did you bring him along with you? I 

brought him . to the arch in Foley Street. 

11951. Now did you stay for any time in the 
arch in Foley Street? — I might have delayed a 
couple of seconds. 

11952. Not more? — No. 

11953. You were not there a minute or two?— 
A minute I might have been, but not much more 
than that. 

11954. During that time did you see any 
fusilade- or objects thrown at the police or you 
towards the archway ? — No. 

11955. What did you do after you left the 
police ? — I walked straight across to the office. 

11956. Was there any' difficulty or danger in 
doing that? — No, sir. 

11957. Did you leave the police behind you?— 
Yes. 

11958. Did they' at that time advance any fur- 
ther than the archway ? — They remained where 
they were. 

11959. At the time you left them there, and 
when you were walking to the office, was there 
anything to prevent them coming in as far as you 
saw ? — Not the slightest thing. 

11960. After you got into your office, did you 
hear any noise? — No, sir. 

11961. Are you sure about that — in the street 
or elsewhere ? — I heard a noise in the street. 

11962. After you got into your office? — Yes. 

11963. Did it sound like a volley of missiles? — 
Yes. 

11964. Were you able to form an opinion as 
to where the noise came from? — I could not. 

11965. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hat did you hear? 
— I heard bottles and stones falling about and 
breaking. 

11966. Mr. Rice . — Where did you hear them 
falling? — Out on the street. 

11967. Did you hear them falling anywhere 
else ? — No. 

11968. Were you able to form any opinion as 
to where they came from ? — Not the slightest. 

11969. Could you say whether they came from 
the Corporation Buildings or from the street? — 
I could not say. 

11970. At that time when you were going into 
your office were there lights all about the place? 
— Yes ; the first three houses on the north side 
were lighted. 

11971. And were there some lights in the arch- 
ways and on the balconies, wherever people were 
coming up? — No. 

11972. Were there any lights on the stair- 
ways? — Yes ; there was a light on every lauding 
in the centre of each balcony. 

11973. Would that show a light to the upper 
p%rt of the balconies? — Yes. 

11974. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W hat sort of light? 
— An electric light in each hall. 

11975. In each balcony? — In each hall. 

11976. Mr. Rice ,. — There is a light in each hall . 
Yes. 

11977. Were they all lighted ? — All lighted. 

11978. Mr. Henry, k.c.— All ?— Yes, the first 
three halls, on the north side of each balcony. 

11979. Mr. Rice . — At what time were the Cor- 
poration lamps put out? — About 1.30 or so. 

11980. Is it usual to leave them lighted so late. 
—No. 

11981. Why did you leave them lighted so late. 
— Some people asked them to be left lighted. We 
didn’t know what to do. 

Inspector Purcell was questioned by me at Ques- 
tion 1435 as follows: — ‘‘You said in the box 
yesterday that on that occasion when the caretaker 
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brought you into the archway mentioned there was 
a fusilade from the balcony? — Yes, opposite to ua. 

“ What did the caretaker do? — He got away as 
quickly as he could, I think. 

‘ ‘ Did he walk straight off from you into the 
office opposite? — No. 

“Do you swear that? — I would swear it. 

“You would swear that? — I would swear it. 

“You would swear that? — The caretaker did 
not go. No person could go in there there was 
such a fusilade of stones at the time.” 

11982. Is that accurate or true? — No, sir; it is 
not the truth. 

11983. Mr. Rice, {reading from Minutes of Evi- 
dence. Question 1440. “ If the caretaker comes 

up and says he left you and walked straight into 
the office and saw no stones, no firing of stones, or 
anything else, will you say that is untrue? — Cer- 
tainly, because he commented upon it himself. It 
was so fierce — the stone- throwing.” 

11984. Did you see any stone-throwing from the 
Corporation balconies or building? — No. 

11985. Did you have any conversation with 
Inspector Purcell about the state of affairs in 
Dublin that night? — The Inspector passed a re- 
mark that it was pretty rough and I took it that 
he meant the whole City. I said it was fairly 
rough. 

11986. Beyond that did you pass any remark 
to Inspector Purcell or suggest to him that you 
thought the Corporation Building was a rough 
place? — I never saw it so quiet. 

11987. Now, I think the next morning — that is 
Sunday morning — did you sweep up the area 
along with McDonald — the Square I mean? — Yes. 

11988. Did you go near this archway? — No, 
sir. 

11989. I mean when you were sweeping? — No. 

11990. Why didn’t you?— I had no occasion. 

11991. Did you see the archway? — Yes. 

11992. Did you see the ground about it? — Yes. 

11993. Did you see the ground between it and 
the building? — Yes. 

11994. And why didn’t you sweep it up? — 
There was no occasion to sweep it. 

11995. Were there any missiles lying about? — 
No. 

11996. As if thrown at the arch? — No. 

11997. Were there any stones lying about near 
the arch ? — No. 


11998. Or jam-pots? — No; we had not to go in 
near the arch at all — only twenty feet from the 
gate in the’. Square 

11999. Did you find some things near the gate? 
—We did. 

12000. How far in from the eate did they ex- 
tend ? : — About twenty feet or so. 

12001. Did they begin twenty feet from the 
gate or at the gate? — The majority were at the 
gate. 

12002. And continued on for about twenty 
feet? — Yes. 

12003. What did these things consist of?— 
Broken glass, bottles and delph of all descrip- 
tions. 

12004. And debris of jam jars? — There might 
have been jam jars, but I didn’t notice them. 

12005. Stone-jars and bottles? — I didn’t take 
any special notice. There might have been. 

12006. Did you see things out on the street 
also? — Oh, yes. 

12007. Similar things? — Yes. 

12008. Did the things you saw on the street 
and the things you saw just inside the gate pre- 
sent the appearance of having been thrown from 
different places? — Yes. 

12009. Where would you say they came from? 
— I would say the majority was thrown from the 
street. 

12010. The majority of what was on both sides 
of the gate was thrown from the street? — Yes. 

12011. Now, you don’t say, as far as I under- 
stand, that there was any stone-throwing or the 
throwing of anything from the Corporation bal- 
conies — are you in a position to say there was 
not? — I am not. 

12012. While in the office? — No. 

12013. You are not in a position to say that? 
—No. 

12014. I take it such a thing might have oc- 
curred? — It might have occurred. 

12015. Now, were you present with McDonald 
when the police came in on the occasion before 
Mrs. Fennelly came — do you remember her com- 
ing into the office? — Yes. 

12016. On Saturday night were you in the 
office with McDonald ? — Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It would be a convenient 
time now to take Mrs. Timmin’s evidence. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Very well. 


Mrs. Timmons, examined by 

12017. Mrs. Timmons, you want to give evidence 
about this matter in Mercer Street? — Yes. 

12018. You know a witness named Mrs. Sheri- 
dan made accusations against your premises and 
also against yourself? — Yes. 

12019. You heard that? — Yes. 

12020. Now, you heard it suggested that statues 
were thrown out of certain rooms kept by you in 
11 Mercer Street? — Yes; it is untrue. 

12021. What do you want to say as to the truth 
of that or the contrary ? — I have not the like in 
my house. I had no statute of the Blessed Virgin 
or the Sacred Heart, and I have twenty witnesses 
to prove that — some of them are people who deal 
with me and who come back and forward to the 
house. 

12022. Did anything of that sort occur in 
your house ? — No. 

12023. By you or any other person on the pre- 
mises? — -No; not one from the top to the bottom 
of the house. There was not a halfpenny worth 
thrown from the house. There were things 
thrown in Digges Street. There was nothing 
thrown out of 11, Mercer Street. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. 

12024. But nothing of the sort was thrown 
from your house?— No. 

12025. It is only fair to you that an oppor- 
tunity should be given you of dealing with this 
matter. Mrs. Sheridan also stated that the top 
front room in your house was occupied from time 
to time by undesirable people? — That is an un- 
truth. There are only my husband and family 
in the house. 

12026. Does your husband live there?— Yes; 
we are married 28 years. 

12027. And you and your family occupy the 
house?— Yes; my husband, ' myself and four 
children. 

12028. What age are your children?— I have 
one little girl here in Court who is 16 years old. 
She gave evidence for the police in a prosecution. 

12029. Is she the one regarding whom it was stated 
that she was produced by the police in a prosecution 
in Green Street ? — Yes. 

12030. As a witness for the police ?— Yes. 

12031. Is there any foundation for the charge 
that undesirable people occupied any of your rooms 
at that time or at any time ?— No. The police can 
2 Q 
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certify that. I am not what it has been said I am 
and that what I say is right. I have two daughters, 
the rest are all boys. I can swear on my oath that 
what has been said about me is a bare-faced lie. 

12032. Is this the youngest girl you have here in 
Court ? — Yes ; she works in Jacob’s. We always 
assisted the police any time we were able to, which 
my husband knows. Some of his. own people belong 
to the force. 

Mr. Henry, ic.c. — Do you ask her anything, Mr. 
Powell ? 

Mr. Powell , K.c. — I take no interest in this. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We are obliged to you, Mrs. 
Timmins, for coming here, and as far as this matter 
is concerned neither of us will have very much 
difficulty about it. 

Alderman Thomas Kelly. — I am here on behalf of 
some of the other tenants in Mercer Street. They 
are all decent hard-working people, the other tenants 
living in No. 11. The character given to this house 
was an undesirable house. The other tenants are 
anxious to give evidence, but I don’t want to take 
up your time. 

12033. Mr. Powell — (to witness).— Did you say 
that out of the whole of 11 Mercer Street on that 
day nothing was thrown out of the windows ? — Not 
a half-penny worth of auy description or any kind. 
I saw nothing thrown out of Mercer Street. 

12034. Where were you that day ? — In my own 
rooms all day. 

12035. Is it your evidence to the Court that no 


missiles were thrown out ot any window in Mercer 
Street that day ? — None out of my house. 

In addition to that did you say 

Alderman Kelly. — We are at No. 11. I am 
interested in no other house. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I want to make my position 
clear. 

Alderman Kelly. — The statement of the police 
was that statues were thrown out of 11 Mercer 
Street and that it was an undesirable house. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— We adhere to that. When this 
lady came forward to give her evidence to deny 
either that statues were thrown from the window of 
her house or that there were such things there. I 
am prepared to leave it there. I am not going to 
cross-examine her on a topic of that kind, but when 
she goes on and says that there was no stone throwing 
from the rooms in Mercer Street, including No. 11, 
it is my duty to intervene. This is a direct contra- 
diction of all the witnesses who have been produced. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is really a matter of justice 
to this woman, having regard to what was said about 
her, that she should have an opportunity of contra- 
dicting it. She has done so. We will confine her to 
the one issue. It is only just to her that she should 
have an opportunity, on behalf of herself, her husband, 
and her family, of clearing up the matter. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That I don’t object to. 

Alderman Kelly. — As I have already said, the 
other tenants of the houses are willing to come here 
and say that No. 11 is like all the houses in Mercer 
Street. It is not an undesirable house. 


Mr. Lennon Robinson called. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — Might I just make this ob- 
servation with reference to witnesses like Mr. 
Lennon Robinson. Of course I am most anxious 
to assist you , to facilitate in every way any wit- 
nesses who find it convenient to come up at any 
any particular time; but, I must say, the cross- 
examination of such witness is attended with very 
great difficulty; because, I have no idea of what 
is Mr. Lennon Robinson’s complaint against the 
police, and consequently it is impossible for me 
to, I think, effectually cross-examine Mr. Lennon 
Robinson, because I would require to have atten- 
tion directed to the particular matters going on 
while Mr. Lennon Robinson was present; and it 
may be that I should have to ask you to ad- 
journ the cross-examination until such time as 
I . would be able to ascertain what was going on 
at the time Mr. Lennon Robinson was there. 
It may be that I will have to ask Mr. Lennon 
Robinson to come back. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It may be. Of course, we 
have no particulars 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — May I ask, if there are any 
witnesses intending to come forward to give evi- 
dence against the police — I would suggest that 
some particular day would be fixed for that pur- 
pose, and, in the meantime, we should get some 
notice of what charge they were going to bring 
against the police. 

12036. Mr. Henry, k.c. — There is no witnesses 
at present. Mr. Robinson, could you really say 
what it was as regards which you wish to give 
evidence; when was it?— Saturday, the 30th 
August. 

12037. And what district of the city? — Going 
just past by Butt Bridge — Tara Street and Butt 
Bridge. 

12038. On the south side? — Yes. 


12039. At the Tara Street side of Butt 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

12039a. And at what hour ? — Ten minutes 
past 8. 

12040. Ten minutes past 8. at night? — Yes. 

12041. Now, will you tell us what you wish to 
say as regards what you saw? — Well, I live in 
Lower Baggot Street. I was going to the Abbey 
Theatre that night. I walked up Brunswick 
Street, and was going by Tara Street and Butt 
Bridge. As I was passing by Tara Street I saw 
a good many people, but 1 saw no disturbance 
of any kind. As I approached Butt Bridge, it 
was empty with the exception of two men who 
were leaning against the parapet of the Bridge. 
As I approached them from Tara Street I saw 
2 policemen come over the Bridge from the direc- 
tion of Beresford Place, and without speaking 
to these men the 2 policemen came up to them. 
One of them took one of the men and threw 
him violently into the middle of the road so 
that he fell down. The other policeman struck 
the other man on the shoulder, or the side of 
the head, I. don’t know, with his baton. That 
man did not fall. I don’t know where they went 
to then. I crossed the street to the Bridge and 
I passed a body of police — about 10 or 12, I 
think- — marched across the Bridge, with one 
policeman on the footpath. They crossed the 
Bridge and then charged down Burgh Quay to- 
wards the Tivoli Theatre. I stood on the Bridge 
and watched the charge. Nothing had been 
thrown, as far as I could see ; there had been no 
disturbance of any kind, on the south side of the 
river at any rate. I then crossed the Bridge and 
found a man lying on the ground with a crowd 
of people around crying out that he was deaci. 
A cab drove up; and I think they put him into 
the cab, and I went to the Theatre. That is 
all 1 have to say. 
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By Mr. Henry, k.c. 

12042. Did you ascertain the man’s name ?— 
No ; there was a good many people there — about 
twenty people, I should say — and a cab, and I went 


away. 

12043. Did you know either of the constables who 
struck the men on the bridge ?• — No ; I did not. I 
thought of stopping the policeman on the sidewalk, 
an d asking him who they were, but I thought better 


of it. 

12044. You did not ask him ?• 


12045. By Mr. Brown, k.c.- — Were there only two 
men there? — Yes; only two men on the bridge; 
nobody else, nobody at all. 

12046. But two civilians ? — No one but two 


civilians, as far as 1 saw. 

12047 .You have described them as leaning against 
the parapet ? — Well, just where the bridge joins the 
quay wall of the bridge — leaning against it, looking 
on to the roadway. 

12048. At Tara Street side ? — Yes. 


12049. And no crowd near them ? — No crowd 


near them ; nobody near them at all. 

12050. And you say there was no disturbance, of 
any kind ? — No disturbance at all ; no disturbance. 


as far as I could see. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


12051. I think I know enough about this to ask a 
few questions. Where were you coming from, ill-. 
Lennon Robinson ?— 1 was coming from Brunswick 
Street. 

12052. You went down Burgh Quay ? — I went 
down Tara Street to Burgh Quay. 

12053. At what part of Burgh Quay did you come 
out of 1 — Opposite Tara Street Bridge. 

12054. Butt- Bridge ?— I beg your pardon— Butt 
Bridge. 

12055. Crossing Butt Bridge, did you see a crowd 
of people opposite Liberty Hall ? — I could not see 
across the bridge. I could not see as far as that. 

12056. And at what hour would you fix that at ?— 
I think ten past eight or thereabouts. 

12057. And did you not see— could you see across 
the River — could you see Eden Quay side ? I could, 
but did not see ; I did not look. 

12058. You did not look ; and you did not see a 
crowd of about 400 people on the other side of the 
quay ?— They were not there ; they were not there 
when I crossed the bridge ; , 

12059. No; it had been dispersed then ?— I don't 
know ; they were not there then. 

12060. Did you see any charges of the police across 
the bridge ? — No. 

12061. And you don’t know whether they had 
been across the bridge and up Burgh Quay before 


Oh, just the ordinary number usual on a Satur- 
day night. 

12068. The ordinary number of people? — Yes; 
it did not look to me to be more than the usual 
crowd. 

12069. And did they not appear to you to be 
disorderly? — I did not see any disorder. 

12070. And, is it your evidence that the police 
charged a number of inoffensive citizens? — To my 
belief, yes. I certainly saw that they attacked a 
number of inoffensive citizens. 

12070a. Would you listen to this : 

‘‘ In the evidence of Head-Constable McGrath, 
R.I.C., he was asked— When the mob was dispersed, 
do you remember you and the police reassembled 
at the corner of Liberty Hall ? — Yes. 

“ At that time were there stones thrown at your 
body of police ?— Yes. I got a very severe blow of 
a bottle in the chest. For fourteen days afterwards 
I was all black in that part of the chest. 

“ What kind of a bottle was it ?— It was evidently 
a lemonade bottle or must have been filled with 
some liquid.” 

12071. You saw nothing of that ? — No. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. ( still reading ) — 

“ And in consequence of the attack, was there 
another baton charge up towards O’Connell Bridge ? 
— Yes, and across Butt Bridge. I took half a party 

across Butt Bridge ; we were stoned from every 
side. 

12072. Did you see that ? — I saw no stones thrown 
at all. 

(Reading) “ And one party of the police charged 
up towards O’Connell Bridge, and your party 
charged across the Butt Bridge ? 

12073. I saw no charge across Butt Bridge. 

12074. But did not the police you saw charging 
up Burgh Quay come across Butt Bridge ?— They 
did not charge across Butt Bridge. There was nobody 
to charge except myself. 

12075. You did not see any charge necessary 
across Butt Bridge, when you were there ?— No ; 
there was nobody on the bridge. 

12076. But, you know now that there was a charge 
across Butt Bridge, before you arrived l — Yes ; since 
you told me. 

12077. And up Burgh Quay ?.— Yes. 

12078. When you arrived, that charge had been 
over ?— Apparently. , ' 

12079. And the people had been dispersed .— res. 
12080. You saw no sticks or stoning; no police- 
men injured ? — I saw nothing there at all. 

12081 You know there were three constables— 
Constables Hayes, Scott, and Taylor— received very- 
serious injuries, and were conveyed to hospital about 
that time ; and you say you saw nothing there at 
all no disturbance of any kind ?— No ; I understand 
a man was killed in the charge at Eden Quay. 


you arrived ? — No. 

12062. Did you know that disturbances were 
going on there in the neighbourhood of Liberty 
Hall, across Butt Bridge; up Burgh Quay; up 
Eden Quay— the police were charging the people 
over and over again up to 9 o’clock at night 
This was 10 past 8. That was after I arrived, 
you know. I did not expect to see such a thing.. 
Nobody was more astonished than I was when I 


saw the charge. v T 

12063. When you saw the charge '—res. i 
did not expect to see any disturbance. 

12064. Perhaps not; but where was the charge 
you saw? — Up Burgh Quay. 

12065. Was that up Burgh Quay?— Yes; up 
Burgh Quay towards O’Connell Bridge. 

12066. And whom were the police charging . 
Apparently, the people who were in the street^ 
12067. How many people were m the street. 


12082. But, I am talking about three policemen 
who were injured ?— I don’t know about these. 

12083. You never heard about that ? — No. 

12084. You saw no sign at all that might make 
you aware that there had been a riot ?— No. 

' 12085 You did not know the circumstances under 
which it became necessary to keep the approaches 
to Liberty Hall cleared by the police ?— No. 

12086 By Mr. Henry, k.c.— You did not delay, 
as I understand, Mr. Robinson ; when you came 
down Tara Street, you crossed the bridge, and went 
on to the Abbey Theatre ?— I stopped for a moment 
while the man was lying on the ground. 

12087. Except for that, you made no delay 
No ; I did not. stop. , , 

12088. Mr. Brown, k.c.— You said one charge ? 
Yes. 

19089 And you say the street was in an apparently 
2 R 
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normal condition ? — It seemed quite normal to me ; 
I just crossed tlie street. 

12090. In what direction did the police come who 
.dealt, as you have described, with the two men on 
the bridge ? — They came across from Beresford 
Place side. 

12091., Were they two of the body of police who 


marched across ? — The others came in two minutes 
afterwards, perhaps ; those two came across first,. 

12092. Then it was the second body of police you 
saw charge across the bridge ? — Yes ; it was 'the 
larger body. 

12093. Where were you when the charge took 
place ? — I was standing on the bridge, nearly half- 
way across. I watched it from there. 


Stephen Hopper. Examination resumed by Mr. Rice. 


12094. How, we arc dealing with Saturday night ? — 
Yes. 

12095. Do you remember Mrs. Fennelly, one of the 
occupiers of the house next the office, coming into 
your office that night ? — Yes ; herself, her sister, and 
three children. 

12096. Shortly before she came in did you hear 
any sound ? — I did. 

. 12097. What kind of sound ? — A sound like broken 

12098. Did you, before that, observe anybody 
coming into Corporation Buildings ? — I did, sir. 

12099. Who ?— The police. 

12100. And did you observe them coming out ? — 
Ho, sir ; I did not see them coming out. 

12101. Before or after that — was it before or after 
they came in, you heard the noise of the glass ? — 
After they came in. 

12102. Was it long after that that Mrs. Fennelly' 
came in with her sister and her children ? — No, sir, 
nearly immediately ; a few minutes or so after. 

12103. Well, in consequence of what Mrs. Fennelly 
said, did you go out to M'Donnell and examine the 
place ? — Yes. 

12104. And what did you find ? — About seven 
panes of glass broken. 

12105. Where were those panes of glass ? — In the 
windows — two in the rent office, some in Mr. Byrne’s 
place, and some in her own. 

12106. Mr. Browx, k.c. — I s Mr. Byrne in the same 
house as the rent office ? — In the same — No, sir ; 
No. 2. 

12107. Mr. Rice . — Is there anybody else in the 
same house ? — Yes ; there is Mrs. Fennelly and Mr. 
Byrne. Mr. Byrne lives in No 2 a, and Mrs. Fennelly 
in No. 2 d. 

12108. Now, you observed those windows and 
observed their condition ? — Yes. 

12109. What sort were the holes and damages ? — 
They were small round holes about two or two and a 
half inches in diameter. 

12110. Can you say what tliey^ appeared to have 
been made by ? — They were like pokes of a baton 
or something like that. 

12111. And could they be — I suppose they could 
be made by other things than batons ? — I think they 
could be made by small stones thrown with very 
great force. 

12112. Like stones from a sling, I suppose ? — Yes. 

12113. They could be made in either way ? — Yes. 

12114. Did Mrs. Fennelly leave your office 
immediately afterwards or did she stay on ?— She 
stayed there. 

12115. How long ? — Nearly a couple of hours, 
anyway. 

12116. How long? — Well, it was well over an 
hour, at any rate. 

12117. And did she present the appearance of 
being frightened ? — Oh, yes in fact she would not 
leave ; she was too frightened. 

12118. Now, I suppose you did not go out of your 
office for a long time after that? — No, sir. 

12118a. And what was the next time you went out 
of the office ? — I did not go only to the door, sir. 

12119. You did not go bey ond the door after that ? 
—No, sir. 


12120. And, during the night, from that time 

did you hear any noise outside, or anywhere ? I 

did, sir. 

12121. Just tell the Commissioners what you did 
hear exactly ? — I heard the noise of the police. 1 

heard the noise — well, may T be not of the police 

noise of feet running up and down, sir. 

12122. Was that of people in Corporation Place 
— No. 

12123. But in Corporation Street ? — Yes. 

12124. And did you hear things falling— the noise 
as of things thrown ? — 1 did ; yes, sir. 

12125. And where did these things fall ? — As far 
as I heard, in the street. 

12126. Yes. Could you form an opinion, then, as 
to where they were coming from when they were 
falling in the street ? — No, sir ; I could not. 

12127. And, I suppose — you were not in a position 
to see the things — you are not in a position to say 
they' came from the balcony ? — No, sir. 

12128. You couldn’t say whether they' did or not ? 
— No, sir. 

12129. Now, during the night, did you see any 
policemen out in Corporation Street — at the door 
opposite ? — I did ; yes. 

12130. What did you see them doing ? — Breaking 
in a door opposite the buildings ? 

12131. By Mr. Brown, k.c. — W hat hour was it ! 
— I think it. would be in or about twelve o’clock, sir. 
It might be after. 

12132. Midnight on Saturday ? 

12133. Mr. Rice . — Midnight or afterwards, sir. (To 
the witness ) — Did it take long to break open the 
door ? — At least about four or five minutes. 

12134. Where were you ? — At the door. 

12135. The door of the Corporation Office ? — Yes. 

12136. And did you see anything pelted at the 
police during that time ? — No, sir. 

12137. Was this a place where a person could be 
easily struck with a stone or any other missile from 
the balconies ? — Easily, sir. 

12138. Is it on the other side of the street ?— Right 
nearly opposite the wicket-gate on the north side of 
the buildings, and under the balcony from the other 
side of the street. 

12139. A person standing at the end of the balcony, 
at the south side, would be able, to see something 
opposite on the north side — any person breaking 
open the door, for instance ? — Yes. 

12140. Did you hear anything falling in the street 
as if they were attacked ? — No. 

12141. Did you see them go in, sir ? — I did. 

12142. Did you see them coming out ? — No, sir. 1 

12143. Did you hear any noise as if things were 
thrown at the police at any time ? — No, sir. 

12144. Well, were you at the door, looking out on 
the balconies then ? — No, sir ; I was only at the door 
leading into the office. . 

12145. That would be under the. balcony— under 
the lowermost balcony ? — Yes. 

12146. Well then ; you stayed then, in the office, 
without going further than the door, . until Sunday 
morning ? — Yes. 

12147. At what time did you leave ?— We went 
out about a quarter to five or so on Sunday mornin 

12148. Did you go away then? — No, sir. 
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12141). What dicl you do then ?— I just went, out 
down along the Square. 

12150. You looked about the Square ’—Under the 
balconies, of course. I did not go out on the Square. 

2151 . Did you see anything in particular ? — 
I saw the broken glass I told you of before, about on 
the square. 

12152. Was that the class of missiles you told me 
of before ?— Yes, sir. 

12153. Well, when did you leave ’ — I left about 
six o’clock, sir. 

12154. How long were you away ? — Oh ; we 
returned there about half-past eight or so — well, 
between eight and nine o’clock, sir. 

12155. Yes ; and when you came back, what was 
the first piece of work, the first piece of duty, you 
did ? — To sweep up the Square. 

12150. Did you see anything — anything at the gate 
or about there, any missiles lying about in the Square 
anywhere ? — I did ; yes. 

12157. Just tell the Commissioners where they 
were ? — Just about twenty feet from the gate, in in 
the Square — pieces here and there — the majority of 
them lying at the gate — inside and outside the gate. 

12158. Did you see anything near the Arch ? — 
No, sir. 

12159. Or between the balconies opposite the 
opening just reaching to the archway ?— No, sir. 

12160. Amongst the things you found there on 
the Sunday morning, or that you saw on the street, 
did you see any teapots ? — No, sir. 

12161. Or frying-pans ?— No, sir. 

12162. You did not see any frying-pans ?— No, 
sir. 

12163. Arid!, with regard to the teapots, you have 
been about, or in the houses of these people, in the 
buildings, through their homes ? — I do, sir. 

12164. Do you know what sort of teapots they 
generally use ? — I do. 

12165. What sort, are they ’—Generally enamel 
ones. 

12166. That is a kind of metal ’—Yes. 

12167. They are not generally made of delph or 
crockery ’—Very few, sir. 

12168. And I believe, some of them use cans ?— 


12169. What they call' Tommy cans, Billy cans 
something like that ? — Yes, sir ; Tommy cans. 

12170. With regard to the people living at the 
Corporation Street end of the balconies, what is 
their character generally ? — They are about the most 
respectable we have — right up along. 

12171. And do you have much trouble with the 
tenants at that end ? — Very little. 

12172. Now, on the Sunday, later on, M Donnell 
said there were some posters put up on the gates ’ 
Yes : I helped to take them down. 

12173. Were there people in the street . xes. 

12174. And did they say anything ’—Yes. 

12175. What did they say ’—They told ns we were 
helping the “ so and so ” police. . „ - 

12176. Did they assume an unfriendly attitude 
Yes ; very unfriendly. 

12177. ’Were there any tenants of Corporation 
Buildings in that end ? — -Not that I remembei . 

12178. Were there any police on the balconies at, 
that time? — No, sir. • , .. K . 

12179. Was the ordinary traffic, the ordinary lire 
of the place going wt-Tifc *; yon saw them 
passing in and out to Mass, you know : the usual 

12181,. Now, that was Sunday ; and from the 
time you took oil these posters did you see any 
trouble in or about Corporation Street, until what 

time ’ — No, sir ; until half-past 3 or so. 

12181. Can you say what happened at half-pMt 3 ? 

— I saw police going around, running, g 01 o 1 
Railway Street ; and when I was standing 


12182. Did you see any people running away 
from them ? — No, sir ; 1 did not see any people. I 
saw police ; I might have been late for the people. 

12183. Did you hear anything after that ; those 
police, I presume, did not go to the Corporation 
Buildings then ? — No, sir. 

12184. Did they pass away down the street ? — 
They went down to the other end altogether, six. 

12185. By Mr. Brown, k.c. — To the other end of 
the Buildings ’ — Of the street, sir. 

12186. Mr. Rice. — The other end of Corporation 
Street ? — Yes, sir ; down Gloucester Street. 

12187. What was the first time you saw the police 
going into Corporation Street ? — About 5 o’clock. 

12188. Did you see the incident of the police 
passing by with the prisoner or prisoners ? — Yes. 

12189. How maixy police were there 1 — There 
might have been four or five. 

12190. And what o’clock was that ?— That would be 
about a quarter after 4, or so — between 4 and half- 
past 4. 

12191. And, did you hear anything taking place 
between them and any person in Corporation Buil- 
dings ’ — Yes. I heard a woman pass a remark to 

the police. 

12192. Where was she ? — Somewhere on the bal- 
cony. . 

12193. Were you below ’—Yes ; in the window. 

12194. And the voice came from above ? — Yes. 

12195. And what was the remark you heard ?— 
“ Don’t be murdering the poor man,'’ or something 
to that effect. 

12196. What followed then ’ — Some one of the 
police put up his baton, and swore by his Maker, 
that he would be back again. 

12197. Did you hear the evidence to the effect 
that, at the time they were passing with the prisoners, 
they were attacked from Corporation Buildings, and 
stones and other things were thrown at them ’—Yes. 

12198. Now, did you observe any attack on the 
police, or any stones falling near the police ? — No, sir. 

12199. Do you think it could have happened 
that time without your observing it ? — Oh, it could 
have. 

12200. Well ; that is quite fair — not as far as you 
could observe ? — Yes. 

12201. Well now, later on, did you see the police 
do anything ? — On their wav back ? ■ 

12202; Yes ’—After leaving their prisoners below — 
some of them formed a ring around the gate, and 
stones were thrown at the buildings. 

12203. Mr. Brown, k.c— W hat hour was that ’— 
That would be about— It might be half an hour 
later or so, or less. 

12204. About half past three? — No; between 
four or five. 

12205. Mr. Rice— At that time was there anything 
thrown at the police as far as you could see ?— No; 
not as far as I could see. „ 

12206. Was that before Sergeant YYoulte and Jus 
parti came? — Yes, sir. 

12207 When Sergeant Woulfe and his party 
arrived, about what, time was it ? — It would be 
about five to five or so— in or about that time— 1 
could not be positive about that. 

12208. Will you tell the Commissioners when first 
you saw Sergeant Woulfe, as far as you can remember? 
—There were some policemen that entered before 
Sergeant Woulfe. He was tie last man in, and the 
first thing I saw was the breaking of the windows in 


—Where ?— In our room— 


jr room. 

12209. Mr: Brown 
>om A No. 1. . , 

12210. That was not the room you were in ' — 

12211 . It is another room ?— Yes ; Room D, what 

e call the rent office. 

12212. Mr. Rice . — The first thing you saw them do 
as"" to break the windows in Room A ’— Yts, sir. 

2 R 2 
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12213. What was the next tiling you saw ? — 1 saw 
them breaking the windows of the room we were in 
as we were about to take some food. 

12214. I asked you what was the next thing you 
saw. Did you see them actually breaking the 
windows in room A ? — Yes. 

12215. Where yere you ? — I was inside. 

12216. Did you see them breaking the windows? 
— I saw two Constabulary-men put in the windows, 
and one of them got up on the window' and tried 
to hit McDonnell. 

12217. I want you to tell the story there in con- 
secutive order. What I want is this — you said 
that before the windows of the room in which you 
were were broken that windows in another room 
were broken ? — Yes, sir. 

12218. What I want to know' is, when the first 
window w'as broken where were you ? — In the rent 
office. 

12219. Did you see the other windows being 
broken? — No; but I heard them being broken. 

12220. What was the first w'indow that you 
actually saw being broken ? — The room I was in — 
the rent office. 

12221. How’ did you see that window broken? — 
With the batons of the police. 

12222. How many tried to break it, or did break 
it? — There w’ere two or three Constabulary-men 
there. 


12223. Could there be any possibility of accident 
about it ? — No, sir ; no accident about the breaking 
of windows, some of which were already broken. 

12224. Were they already broken? — There w'as 
two broken from the Saturday night. 

12225. Did you see the policemen who were 
doing this — did they use their batons once, or more 
than once? — They used them until they put them 
in altogether, and until every bit of the glass w'as 
gone. 

12226. They put in every bit of the glass ? — Yes ; 
there was nothing left except the frames. 

12227. Did you see the police trying to do any- 
thing to McDonnell ? — There was a policeman who 
came on to the window-sill and put his baton 
through it, and tried to hit him. 

12228. Did you recognise the Constabulary- 
man? — I did. J 

12229. What is his name? — Constable Power. 

12230. Did you after that hear McDonnell say 
anything to Sergeant Woulfe?— Yes, I did, sir. 
I heard him appeal to Sergeant Woulfe to ’with- 
draw his men and to give us protection. 

12231. Are you quite sure as to what happened 
when Sergeant Woulfe came in. Did Sergeant 
Woulfe come in before or after the other policemen 
came in ? — After; seemingly he was the last in. 


12232. Were the other policemen in for any time 

before Sergeant Woulfe came in ?— They were, foi 
about one or two — two or three minutes. 

12233. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Through the gate ? 

12234 Mr. Rice. Were they in the hall for am 
time before him ? — They were not, sir. J 

12235. Some of the others went in? — Yes, sir. 

12236. Was Sergeant Woulfe the only man win 
came into your hallway ?-There were two othe, 
constables with him-one a plain clothes man anc 
the other in uniform. 

12237. Did they come in with him?— Yes; the-* 
were aH together, one after the other. 

12238. Where was he when McDonnell spoke t< 
him Just opposite the door of the office, in tin 


1 2239 And where did McDonnell speak fron 
h rom behind the counter of the office. 

12240. Did McDonnell then or at any o 
tune come out and tap the Sergeant on 
-houlder?— No such thing, sir, that I saw. 


12241. Did you tap the Sergeant on the 
shoulder ? — No, sir. 

12242. Were you and McDonnell wearing your 
caps at all ? — Yes, sir. 

12243. You were wearing them? — Yes, sir. 

12244. Were they both peaked caps — Corpora- 
tion caps? — Yes, sir. 

12245. Was there any other men in the place 
wearing Corporation caps? — There was another 
man named Lowry. 

12246. Where was he? — He was in the office 
also, sir. 

12247. He was in the office? — Yes, with us. 

12248. Did he get out and tip the sergeant on 
the shoulder? — No, sir. 

12249. Did you hear him asking the sergeant to 
“Come in for God’s sake, sergeant, or you will be 
killed ” ? — No, sir ; we didn’t go out- at all for we 
saw Sergeant Woulfe in the hall. 

12250. Did you say you are positive now that 
Sergeant Woulfe came in without any invitation 
from you or the other men? — Yes, sir. 

12251. Did you hear what Sergeant Woulfe said 
to McDonnell when McDonnell complained to him 1 
—Yes. 

12252. What was it? — He said “ he didn’t give 
a damn, that they were driven to it.” 

12253. Did Sergeant Woulfe at that time say 
anything to you, or ask you to do anything? — 
Yes, sir. 

12254. What was it? — He asked me to open two 
doors in the hall in “A” and “ B ” room. 

12255. Did he say what he wanted them open 
for ?_ Yes, sir. 

12256. What was it? — So that they could take 
protection there. 

12257. That they might take protection there 
if necessary? — Yes. 

12258. Did you do that? — I did. 

12259. Did Sergeant Woulfe remain for any 
time after that? — He remained a few minutes in 
the hall. 

12260. Did you, as a matter of fact, g.o away 
soon afterwards, yourself and McDonnell ?— Yes, 
sir. 

12261 . When you went away where was Sergeant 
Woulfe? — He was out in Corporation Street. 

12262. Did you leave Lowry behind? — Yes, sir; 
but Lowry went away after us to the Mansion 
House. 

12263. You went away? — Yes. 

12264. Why did you leave your place or office at 
the time while the police were there? — We went 
away to our superintendent to tell him the state 
of affairs, and try to get the police withdrawn from 
the place. 

12265. You wanted to get the police withdrawn ? 
— Yes, sir. 

12266. Mas there, as far as you could see, anv 
occasion for the police to be there at that par- 
ticular time?— No, sir, not that I could see. 

!2267. Did you notice at the time that Sergeant 
Would and his men came— did you notice, or were 
you in a position to see, what was going on in the 
street, or to hear it? — No, sir. 

12268. So you could not see ?— Not at that time. 

12269. You could not see whether they had been 
subjected to attack from the street or the balconies 
immediately before that? — No, sir. 

12270. Well, now, when you were going away 
did you hear anyhing being done in Corporation 
.buildings, when you went out into the square?— 
* es ; I heard the crashing of glass, but I didn’t 
see anything being done. 

12271 Did you see anything falling down from 
one of the balconies, or coming down into the 
Square?— I saw a tin box coming down. 

12272. Was that a trunk i_Yes, a tin trunk. 
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12273. Ifc fell into the Square? — Yes, 'nto the 
middle of the load. 

12274. From which of the balconies could you 

sa y i 1 could not say which of the balconies. 

12275. Was it far down, or half-way down, the 
Square, or more, from you ? — It was about 15 feet 
'or so from where we were. 

12276. That is, it would be about the second or 
third house? — It was before you come to the arch. 

12277. That would be nearly opposite the arch? 
—Yes, sir. 

12278. Did this break the tin box? — Yes. 

12279. And were the contents strewn about? — 
They were. 

12280. Now at that time could you see the 
other baloonies? — I could. 

12281. Did you see any people on them? — No, 
sir. 

12282. Did you see any people doing anything? 
— No, sir. 

12283. If people were on the South side of the 
balconies throwing missiles across at the police at 
that time, would you have seen it? — I could. 

12284. Did you see anything of the sort? — No, 
sir. 

12285. Now you came back later on? — About 
..a quarter after six or so. 

12286. In what condition was the place then? 
— A complete wreck as far as I could see. 

12287. In what condition were the windows 
from the gate down ? — Down to the staircase they 
were all broken. 

12288. They were all broken ?— Yes, sir. 

12289. Was there much glass left in them?— 
None at all. 

12290. Those windows that you had seen the 
night before with the round holes in them, were 
t,hey still in the same condition ?— No, they were 
broken also. 

12291. Not even the holes were left?— No, sir ; 
the holes and all were put out. 

12292. And the glass was gone ?— Yes. 

12293. Did you look up at the balconies from 
the place below to see the highest of the balconies ? 
—No, not at that time, but later on. 

12294. Were any windows on the South side 
damaged ? — No, not at that time. 

12295. Did you hear any complaint about 
windows on the South side ? — Yes. 

12296. What was the complaint ? — There was a 
woman complaining about a policeman firing a 
bottle through a window on the South balcony. 
12297. What was the number of that window? 


12298. Was there any trouble in Corporation 
Street or in Corporation Buildings after that? 

I never saw any more. T 

12299. They were still as mice after that !— L 
believe they were. 

12300. Everybody in the vicinity? Did any 
police then come in afterwards?— No, not until 
some time in the morning. 

12301. Well, now, the next day you were out 
on the square ?— That is Monday morning. 

12302. On the Monday morning ?— Yes ; I was 
out on the square at 5 o’clock on the Monday 
morning. , 

12303. Did you see any things on the square? 

12304. What sort of things were they?— They 


were glass of all description. 

12305. Glass and what?— Glass of all descrip- 


tions — broken bottles, and so on. 

12306. Was there anything in the nature ot 
household ware ?— There were different things. 

12307. Were there any pieces ot household 
articles or furniture ?— There were pieces of wood 
and different things like the legs of a chair, and 
that kind of thing. 


12308, Was there delph— household delph?— 
Yes, sir, of all descriptions. . . 

12309. Was that different from the condition 
of things you had found on the square in the 
morning when you swept it? — It was different. 

12310. Was it confined to one place? — No, sir; 
it was confined from the gate to the first staircase 
and a little farther down. 

12311. And was it right across the whole 
place? — Yes, sir. 

12312.’ As far as you know was there any pre- 
paration made to give the police this hot recep- 
tion they describe? — Not that I am aware of. 

12313. Did you see anything on sweeping the 
balconies on Monday? — No, sir. 

12314. Or did you make any inspection of the 
balconies?— Yes, sir, on Monday morning, about 
a quarter to 5. 

12315. What did you see?— Myself and 
McDonnell went to take down a list of the glass 
broken, and have it ready for the caretaker com- 
ing in at 6 o’clock, when we would be going away. 
We found glass broken in different houses, and 
fanlights. We were just taking them down, and 
went into the yard and took down the ones at 
the back. . | 

12316. Did you go into the houses? — We didn t 
go into the houses at that hour of the morning. 

12317. With regard to the condition of the 
balconies at that time, did you notice any sign 
of anything having been piled up on the bal- 
conies? — No, sir. 

12318. Were there any remains of piles of 
ammunition for throwing at the police? — No, sir. 
The only thing I saw on the balconies was the 
broken glass — some of the broken glass. 

12319. What broken glass was that?— Seem- 
ingly what came out of the windows. 

12320. What came out of the windows ? — 
Seemingly. I didn’t see any bottles or anything 
like that when I was on the balconies. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

12321. Did you go to some of the balconies 
with McDonnell? — Yes. 

12322. When — on Monday morning? — Oh, 

yes; in the morning. 

12323. You went to just the same balconies 
as he went? — Yes. 

12324. The first 2? — No, sir; I went to the 
four of them . 

I thought he said he only went to the first two. 
Mr. Rice. — I think Mr. Powell is on a different 
point of time. The witness, McDonnell’s patrol 
is one time and this visit of the two men is a 
different time altogether. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — In the evidence I beard 
McDonnell give, his inspection of the balconies 
was that he went to two balconies— the two lower 
ones. He never said a word about the upper 
ones. That was on a different occasion. 

12325. According to your evidence, generally 
speaking, Mr. Hopper, the Corporation Buildings 
were never so quiet as they were on that Satur- 
day night?— On Saturday night, that is when I 
got back. It was quiet up to the time I went 
away, and it was quiet when I came back. 

12326. Of course, that is what I say. Your 
evidence from what you saw. and from what 
you are stating— from what you saw that 
night, you now tell the Commissioners that 
in your experience the Corporation Build- 
ings were never so quiet as on that Saturday 
night? — I never saw them so quiet. 

12327. And all the people that live near the 
balconies overlooking Corporation Street— they 
are all respectable people?— They are some of the 
most respectable people we have-. 
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12328. That is another way of putting it — 
“people we have.” “They are the most re- 
spectable people we have ” ? — Yes. 

12329. And the people lower down are not 
quite so respectable ? — They are nearly all respect- 
able. 

12330. Do you draw a distinction between the 
people that live near Corporation Street and the 
other people? — Yes. 

12331. They are more respectable?" — A little 
more. 

12332. Is that the reason you mention that, 
because it would be unlikely that- they would 
throw anything out in the street? — Oh, no; I 
didn't mention it for that at all. I had no idea 
of mentioning it like that. 

12333. What is the point about the people on 
that side being more respectable than on the 
other ? — They are nearly as respectable 

12334. Nearly as respectable? — Yes. 

12335. That is the people that would be on 
the balconies overlooking Corporation Street are 
the most respectable people there? — I didn’t say 
these people were out on the balconies. I didn’t 
see them on the balconies. 

12336. I know you didn’t. I know that 
directly, but what I want to get first, and to 
establish first, is that the most respectable people 
in the buildings live towards Corporation Street ? 
— Yes, sir. 

12337. Won’t you put it any further than 
that — the people living down the other way are 
not quite so respectable ? — They are all respect- 
able. 

12338. But not quite so respectable? — Not 
quite. 

12339. Not quite? — Not quite. 

12340. There are different shades of respect- 
ability in Corporation Buildings? — There is a 
little distinction sometimes. 

12341. And the most respectable people live 
near Corporation Street? — Yes. 

12342. Now, your hours are from 8 in the 
morning until 5.30? — Yes, sir. 

12343. In the ordinary normal condition of 
affairs would you go away at half-past 5? — Yes, 
sir ; but then I would not be on caretaker’s duty 
and be working them hours. 

12344. Well, I am sure you are quite satisfied 
with that answer, but I don’t understand it. I 
thought you were auxiliary caretaker? — Yes, sir. 

12345. And I think you said your hours as 
auxiliary caretaker were from 8 to 5.30 in the 
afternoon ? — No, sir. 

12346. Mr. Brown, k.c. — T hese are the hours 
from Monday to Friday and, and eight to one on 
Saturday. 

12347. Mr. Powell, k.c. — F rom eight in the 
morning until one on Saturday, and on ordinar*- 
week-days from eight to 5.30? — Yes, sir. 

12348. And on Saturday from eight to one? — 
Yes, sir; but not always. You know I have dif- 
ferent duties sometimes and then different hours 
come in. 

12349. I know. Tell me, on an ordinary 
Saturday do you leave at one o’clock?— I would 
not be leaving that Saturday at one. 

12350. I know you would not leave on that 
Saturday — that is the reason I ask you. On or- 
dinary Saturdays would you leave at one? — Yes 
sir. 

12351. Did von leave that Saturday at one 
o clock? — No, I didn’t. I didn’t come on until 
12 that morning. 

12352. You didn’t start work until that twelve 
that morning? — No. 


12353. And you remained from 12 noon on 
Saturday until 6 on Sunday morning? — No sir- 
I was away for a couple of hours. 

12354. Oh, you were away for food ? — Yes. 

12355. Solid food? — Solid food — the best we 
can get. 

12356. With the exception of the two occasions 
upon which you went away for food, you were 
there from 12 o’clock noon on Saturcjg.y until 6 
o’clock on Sunday morning? — Yes, sir. 

12357. Do you often sit up there all night? . 

No, sir. 

12358. Did you ever sit up there before, all 
night? — I did. 

12359. What for? — Well, different things. 

12360. What were they? — Sometimes I would 
be at night work and more times I would not. 

12361. Do you say.it is part of your duty to- 
stop there all night? — Sometimes. 

12362.. When last before the 31st of August 
did you stop up all night? — When I would be 
doing the nightman’s duty. 

12363. Who is the night man? — Mr. Fuller, 
but Mr. Hughes was the night man that night. 

12364. Where was he that night? — He did not 
come on until after 11. 

12365. Did he come on at all on the Saturday 
night? — He came on about 10 minutes after 11. 

12366. Then you were not doing duty for him 
that night? — Not for him. 

12367. He is night man? — Yes. 

12368. And you would not be there during the 
middle of the night unless you were doing duty 
for the night man ? — I was not doing duty for the 
night man, but I remained. The night man' was 
there, too. 

12369. It would not be one of your ordinary 
duties, but you remained on that night though 
the night man was there ? — No. 

12370. Did you remain on this night? — Yes. 

12371. Although the night man was there?— 
Three of us remained. 

12372. Was it because things were never so 
quiet? — It was because things were never so- 
quiet. 

12373. Do I take it that whenever things are 
unusually quiet the three of you — the two day 
caretakers and the night caretaker — stay up at 
night? — Not always. 

12374. And it was because it was so quiet the- 
three of you stopped up ? — Yes. 

12375. And that is as true as everything else 
you have told us? — That is true. 

12376. And not a bit truer ; I see, very good 
now. And for this vigil this night you had to go 
out for food ? — Yes. 

12377. When did you go out first? — About 9 
o’clock. 

12378. And when did you go secondly? — About 
20 minutes or a quarter to 11— I would not be 
positive. 

12379. That was pretty rapid for food — when 
did you eat what you got at nine o’clock ? — It 
would be about half-past 12 or 1 o’clock. 

12380. The food you brought in at 9? — I didn't 
bring it in at 9. I didn’t come back until half- 
past 10. I went away at 9 and came back at 
halfi-past 10. 

12381. When did you go for food the first 
time ? — At 9. 

12382. And .you brought that back at. half-past 
10?— Yes. 

12383. When did you eat that? — I eat it after 
12 — about half-past 12. 

12384. You went out again to look for more 
food? — Yes. 

12385. Although you hadn’t eaten what you 
had brought with you first?— We went out for 
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something to fry the second time — “ kitchen ’t we 
call it. 

12386. Something to fry— something solid? — 
Yes. 

12387. And things were so quiet inside that 
you thought you would like something solid ? — 
Exactly. 

12388. I know it now as well as though I was 
there — no liquids at all ? — No liquids, not at that 
hour of the night. 

12389. You would not drink at that hour of the 
night? — No. 

12390. Very well ; on this very quiet night — 
tell me, do you know a man named Thomas 
Cooke? — No, sir. 

•12391. Never heard it?— No, sir. 

12392. Did you hear your pal McDonnell say 
lie was a tenant — an occupant in the Corporation 
Buildings? — Yes, sir; but I didn’t hear him say- 
ing he was a tenant. 

12393. Occupier? — He said he believed he was. 

I think he said something to that effect, but I 
don’t think he said he was a tenant. We don’t 
exactly know all the tenants. 

12394. You do not, but you do know they are 
respectable? — I know some of them. It would 
be very hard for me to know 380 tenants. 

12395. Because you don’t absolutely know of 
your own knowledge — you would not like to say 
whether Cooke was, a tenant or not? — I would 
not. 

12396. Do you think McDonnell was right 
when he said he'believed he was? — I could not tell 
you. 

12397. Do you know that Cooke was arrested 
that night? — I don’t. 

12398. Did you hear it? — I heard it afterwards 
that a man of the name of Cooke was arrested. 

12399. Very well — what time was that, do you 
know ? — I could not tell you. 

12400. Do you know Constable Frith? — I know 
him to see him. 

12400a. Now, he says that about half-past ten 
in Corporation Street the police were beaten back 
by the crowd. (Ren dim/) : — 

“How were you beaten back? — By stones, 
bottles and bricks and jam mugs.” 

12401. You saw none of that in Corporation 
Street ? — No, sir. (Readme/): — 

“ Were these bottles and stones and bricks 
which drove you back thrown by the people in 
the sHeet ? — Yes. 

“ Were they thrown by others? — Yes, off the 
verandah in Corporation Buildings. 

“ Could you see the people throwing them 
from the balconies ? — Yes. 

“ Were any articles of household ware 
thrown ? — Yes ; delph, saucers and cups. 

“ Were you hit? — Yes. 

“ And what was the missile that hit you? — 
A bit of a brick. 

1 ‘ Where did it strike you ? — On the chest. 

Did you see the person that threw that 
brick at you? — I did. 

“Who was he? — A man named Cooke. I 
arrested him. 

“Thomas Cooke is his name? — Yes. 

“Is he an occupant of the Corporation 
Buildings? — Yes. 

“ He lives there? — Yes, he is a tenant. 

“ Did you arrest him? — I did. 

“ Was he tried? — Yes. 

“Was he imprisoned? — He was. 

“ He got a month ? — Yes. 

“ While making the arrest of this man in 
•Corporation Street were there missiles flung all 
round you ? — Yes. 

“ And actually at the time you were trying 


to effect the arrest of Thomas Cooke, a tenant 
of one of the buildings, was any other missile 
used on you ? — A large quart bottle, of stout 
was fired off the verandah.” 

12402. You Heard none of that? — No, sir. 
12403. Because If that was going on, all this 
turmoil and throwing stones and bottles when 
Cooke was being arrested about half-past 10 you 
must have heard it? — I didn’t hear it. 

12404. You cudn’t hear it? — No. 

12405. You don’f Relieve it occurred ? — No. 
12106. You don’t believe, I suppose, that 
Cooke was arrested ? — I do believe he was arrested 
— I read it afterwards. 

12407. What do you think he was arrested for? 
—The charge that was put against him was firing 
at the police. I read that in the paper. 

12408. You didn’t believe that? — I believed it 
when I read it in the papers, of course. 

12409. You believed it when you saw it in the 
papers. Did you believe, when you read in the 
papers, that he was arrested at half-past ten out- 
side the Corporation Buildings, that there must be 
something going on there? — I could not tell you. 

I was not outside the buildings at half -past ten . 

12410. Because you were not outside you don’t 
agree that anything was going on? — No. 

12411. You certainly didn’t hear it? — I neither 
heard it or saw it. (Reading) 

‘ • Had the police to retreat out of Corporation 
Street in consequence of the fusilade of missiles 
that were thrown at them ? — Yes. 

“ Did you try — did the police try — to enter 
the Corporation Buildings? — No. 

“ Did any of the police in that party enter 
the buildings? — No. 

“Were the gates leading to the Corporation 
Buildings all locked ? — I believe the big gate was 
locked, but the small wicket gate was open. 

“ When you retreated from Corporation 
Street where did you retreat to ? — Store Street. 

“ At a later hour did you again have occasion 
to come to Corporation Street? — Yes. 

“ In consequence of information you received ? 
— Yes. 

‘ ‘ And when you came to Corporation Street 
what then was the condition of things prevailing 
there? ” 

Now listen to this — “ Very hot.” 

“ Will you describe how it was made hot? — 
There was a large crowd there, say about 400 — 
between 300 and 400, and they were firing 
bottles at the police. I made an arrest there of 
one man. He hit me on the chest with another 
piece of brick. Bricks were freely used that 
night. 

“You succeeded in arresting that person also ? 
—Yes. 

“ Was he tried ?— Yes. 

“ And convicted? — Yes, he got six months. 

‘ ‘ What time was this you are speaking of 
now? — After eleven o’clock. 

“ And do you know the name of the man who 
hit you this second time with the brick ? — Yes, 
Courtenay.” 

12412. Now, tell me, at eleven o’clock you were 
inside? — I was not. 

12413. In the office? — No. 

12414. Where were you ? — I was in Talbot Street 
at that time, about eleven. 

12415. That is the time you went out for the 
food ? — Yes, the second time. 

12416. When did you come back? — 11.5. 

12417. Did you see any sign of a crowd near 
Corporation Street when you came back? — No. 
12418. It was perfectly quiet? — I don’t say it 
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was quiet, or rough either. I met Inspector 
Purcel and his men at that time. 

12419. I will cOme to Inspector Purcell in a 
moment — that was later on. 

12420. When you were coming back with the 
food — by the way, what food was it?— White 
pudding, sausages and rashers. I went out for 
that to the butcher’s shop. 

12421. Did you see a crowd in Corporation 
Street ? — I did not. 

12422. Then there were no extra people in Cor- 
poration Street? — Not that I saw; only the police 
with Inspector Purcell. That is the only crowd I 
saw. 

12423. Now we will come to Inspector Purcell. 
I understand your evidence to be up to this 
moment, that at the time you say no riotous 
crowd or any riotous conduct — you heard no 
unusual noise in the street? — No. 

12424. Everything was perfectly quiet? — As far 
as I saw. I was away from 9 till 10.30, and I 
didn’t know what occurred in that hour and a half. 

12425. You went out at 11 o’clock? — A little 
before 11. 

12426. And you came back shortly after 11? — 


12427. And during all this time I am asking 
you about there was no noise in the street ? — Not 
that I heal'd. 

12428. Now, Courtenay, the man arrested at 
that hour in the street got six months— did you 
know him ? — I did. 

^ 12429-30. Where does he live? — In one of the 
Corporation houses in Corporation Buildings on 
the south side. 

12431. And you know now that about that hour 
he was arrested and got six months?— I knew 
nothing about it. 

12432. Do you know it now?— I do. I knew it 
a couple of days afterwards that he got six months. 

12433. For striking the police with a brick on 
the chest? — So I believe. 

12434. He lives on the south side? — Yes. 

12435. He is not one of the respectable men 
living on the north side?— There are respectable 
people living on both sides. 

12436. Is Courtenay a. respectable man ? — I 
could not tell you. 

12437. Don’t you know him ; I want to know 
your standard of respectability ?— As far as I know 
he is respectable and quiet. 

12438. He would represent the ordinary 
standard of respectability? — No 1 . 

12439. Is he respectable? — He is, as far as we 
see of him We don’t know what he does out- 
8 “ e - V have , nothing to do with him outside. 

f" 40 .- don ’ fc know w hat any of them do 

outside ? — No. 

12441.. And what any ot them do outside on 
the balconies ? — No. 

12442. As long as they don’t interfere with 
you. yon call them respectable 1 — I call them all 
respectable. 

12443. Respectable even when they hit a police- 
man on the chest with a brick 1— That occurred 
outside the buildings, not inside. 

tJi 44 h AS ’.1"? as if <,oes not °“”r inside 
the buildings that is all you care about? — That 
is all we care about. 

12445. And you are here to protect the Cor- 
poration Buildings against any aspersions ?— I 
a.m here to state what I know. 

12446. Mr. k.c. {reading from minuter 

Of evidence, P. 4o, Question 1393)— 

“ Do you remember saying that at the Cor- 

Fb w mldlngS 7 ° u had 20 eonstabies of 

the D.M.P. and K.I.C.f— I had about that 

number. 


“ Did you see a number of people on the bal- 
conies of the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

“ Which of the Corporation Buildings was 1 
that ?— Corporation Place. 

“ On the balconies? — Yes. 

“ And as you and your men got to that 
place was there anything done to you ? — Yes ; 
missiles of all classes were thrown down upon 
us. 

“ Tell us what they were? — I saw bottles 
breaking upon the street, jam mugs, old tea- 
pots. 

“ Did they come from the balconies? — Yes. 

“ Were there people on the different storeys 
of the balconies ? — On every storey of the 
houses. 

“ How many storeys are there? — There are 
four balconies. 

“ One over the other? — Yes. 

“ Were there people on all the four? — Yes. 

“Was it possible at that time, did you 
ascertain whether it was not, for the police to- 
get into the Corporation Buildings to clear 
these balconies? — We could have got into Cor- 
poration Place, but we did not know how we 
could get on to the balconies. We would be 
exposed very much to the missiles whilst going 
up, especially as we could not rush through ; 
there was no place to rush it quickly.” Now, 
did you see any of that? — No, sir. 

12447. Where did you come up 'with Inspector 
Purcell ? — I met him at the corner of Foley Street 
and Corporation Street. 

12448. Did he tell you his experience in Corpora- 
tion Street, that he had been met by a volley of 
missiles thrown from the balconies? — He did not. 

12449. Did he tell you the police had to take 
shelter from the fusilade of missiles? — No. 

12450. You are Mr. Hopper? — Yes. 

12451. Did you, yourself, take him round by 
Montgomery Street and Foley Street through the 

archway ? — He asked me 

12452. Answer the question — did you at that 
hour of the night, when you met Inspector Purcell, 
take him round by Foley Street or Montgomery 
Street up through the archway that leads you 
then through to Corporation Place — was that, sir, 
because he told you he could make no entrance 
through the ordinary gates of Corporation Street '! 
— No. 

12453. Why did you take him through the arch- 
way ? — He asked me to get him in, and I brought- 
him in by the way I was going myself. 

12454. But the usual and ordinary way is up 
through Corporation Street and into the gate — is- 
it not? — Sometimes we go in by the arch. 

12455. But that is the ordinary way ? — Yes. 
12456. And you brought Inspector Purcell up 
through the archway? — Yes. 

12457. And according to your story now there 
was nothing wrong going on in Corporation Build- 
mgs ? — He didn’t tell me there was anything going 
wrong. J 6 

12458. And you didn’t see anything going 
wrong?— No. see 

12459. And when the police with Inspector 
Purcell came up through the archway and appeared 
in the square was there a fusilade of stones and 
bottles directed in the direction of the archway 
where the police were?— The Inspector and Ins' 
men. 

12460. Can you not answer that question — 
when the Inspector came into the archway with 
his men at your instigation, was there a fusilade 
of stones from the balconies on the other side? — 
No. 

Mr. Rice . — I want to intex-pose. There is nc 
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evidence that it was at the instigation of the wit- 
ness the police went to the archway. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— -No; we have exactly the cir- 
cumstances. 

12461. Mr. 1‘owell, k.c. — W ell, I will select 
another word. When you invited Inspector Pur- 
cell to get into Corporation Place by the arch- 
way. ?— I didn’t invite him. 

12462. Did you bring him that way ? — He 
asked me what way to get in, and I brought him 
that way. 

12463. When you brought Inspector Purcell 
and his men there to the archway and when they 
got- into the square were they saluted with stones 
and bottles ? — I didn’t see any scones or bottles 
coming near them at all. 

12464. We have the Inspector in the . archway, 
having been brought there by you — did he go fur- 
ther than the archway? — No, he remained there. 

12465. Why? — I don’t know. 

12466. He had asked you to get into the place, 
and you had said “ Come with me, I will bring 
you through the archway ’ ’ ? — I told him to come 
the way I was going. 

12467. And you brought him that way? — Yes. 

12468. And when he got to the archway he 
would not go any further? — Yes. 

12469. Why? — Because he remained there. 

12470. Because he remained there — and you 
think that is a candid answer? — I am giving you 
the best answer I can give you. I don’t know 
where he went after that. I went to the office 
and left him in the archway. He was right op- 
posite the staircase on the right side of the build- 
ings. 

12471. And from the staircase when he was 
at the end of the right-hand opening into the 
square — from the staircase opposite did there 
come a fusilade of bottles and stones? — No, not 
that I saw. 

12472. Do you say there did not? — I don’t 
know while I was walking across. 

12473. And can you explain to the Court why 
Inspector Purcell, who asked you to bring him 
in there, stayed in the archway and didn’t go an 
inch further according to you ? — I think Inspector 
Purcell can explain that. 

12474. He does explain it by being attacked 
from the balcony on the opposite side, and you 
say that didn’t occur, and is no explanation ? — I 
didn’t see it occur. 

12475. Did anything occur without your seeing 
it? — Not at that time. There was no one on the 
balconies when I walked across to the office. 

12476. You say Inspector Purcell is telling a 
lie when he says that is what stopped him? — I do. 

12477. You are not able to offer any explana- 
tion as to why he stopped? — No. 

12478. And you stated that the next morning 
you saw no sign of bottles or delph near the arch- 
way? — None whatever. 

1.2479. After you had brought Inspector Pur- 
cell to the archway you went into the office — the 
rent office? — Yes. 

12480. And when you got into the office you 
heard a noise in the street ? — Yes ; shortly after 
I went in. 

12481. The noise, you said, of bottles and 
stones out in the street? — Yes. It appeared as 
if it was the noise of broken bottles. 

12482. And delph? — Yes. 

12483. Who was in the street at the time?— I 
could not tell you ; I was not outside. I was in 
the office. 

12484. Were you afraid to go outside? — No, I 
was not afraid. 

12485. Was it just that you didn’t take the 
trouble to go outside? — Yes. 


12486. You heard the noise of broken delph 
and broken bottles and stones hopping off the 
street outside ? — I did. 

12487. And you didn’t think it worth while to 
go out and see what was going on?— No. 

12488. Although you Were not a bit afraid? — 
No. 

12489. Is that an ordinary sound you hear in 
that locality at night — is it a usual thing ? — No. 

12490. It was now about 11.30? — I think it 
would be about that time. 

12491. I suppose, as a general rule, on ordinary 
nights the tenants of these buildings would be in 
bed — would they not? — The majority of them. 

12492. And everything would be quiet? — Very 
quiet. 

12493. But this was the quietest night of all. 
You heard a sound of broken bottles and delph 
and stones cracking in the street outside? — Yes. 

12494. Had you ever heard that sound at the 
same hour before since you became auxiliary care- 
taker ? — No. 

12495. Did it strike you as being a curious 
tiling ? — It did. 

12496. Why did you not go out to see what 
was going on ? — I have nothing to do in the street. 

12497. If you went into the square could you 
not see it? — Yes. 

12498. From outside the door of the office you 
could see it? — Yes, standing at the office door you 
could see it. 

12499. Was your position this at this time — 
there you were, keeping company with two other 
caretakers — the night man and McDonald — out 
of your ordinary duties altogether at 11.30 on a 
Saturday night, when all the tenants were sup- 
posed to be in bed and this noise and turmoil 
arose, and you didn’t go to the door to see what 
was going on? — No. 

12500. Why ? — I saw the police going up and 
down the street before that. 

12501. Sure you are not afraid of the police? — 
No. 

12502. Is it your evidence that you did not go 
go out to see what was going on because the police 
were going up and down? — Yes. 

12503. Why did you not go out because you 
saw the police going up and down ? — I thought it 
better to remain inside. 

12504. Why ? — Because I had nothing to do in 
the square at that time. 

12505. You had no duties to take you out and 
no curiosity to know what the noise was about? — 
No. 

12506. Not a particle ? — No. 

12507. Tell us like a decent man, where did 
you think the bottles, stones and delph were com- 
ing from? — I have no idea. 

12508. They came from the direction of the 
moon? — Yes; they came from that direction. 

12509. From the moon? — Yes. 

12510. They came from the direction of the 
moon ? — From somewhere over our heads. 

12511. What was over your heads? — The 
balcony. 

12512. Now, we have it that you heard the 
sound of all these things coming from the bal- 
conies ? — No, not coming from the balcony ; I 
didn’t say coming from the balcony — from the 
direction from over my head. I could not say 
where they came from. I didn’t see them. 

12513.' They must have came from either the 
balconies or the moon? — Probably from the moon. 

12514. They are all very respectable people? — 
Yes, some might be more than others. 

12515. Now, tell me, at that time there were 
- only three lights at Corporation Buildings ? — How 
three lights? I explained that before. 

12516. But what I mean is from your evidence 
there was at least comparative darkness, and one 
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light that gave light to the balcony over your 
head? — Yes. 

12517. The lights were left until half-past one 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

12518. And some asked that they should be put 
out? — Yes, that is so. 

12519. And others, as I take it, said they 
should not? — Yes. 

12520. I suppose it was the respectable people 
who asked that they should be put out at that 
hour? — I can’t say that. 

12521. At what time are they usually put out? 
— Between 11 and half-past 11. 

12522. Well, why were they left lighting this 
night? — I could not tell you. 

12523. You could not tell me very well? — No. 

12524. Did the respectable people tell you? — 
No. 

12525. Was that just before the bottle and 
delph came down “from the moon”? — Did 
what ? 

12526. Did the request come to put out the 
lights from the respectable people ? — It might be. 

12527. Well, of course, it might be. Did 
some ask and some did not ? — Yes. 

12528. And did not this occur just before the 
fusilade came and that missiles were flung down 
on the police? — I did not see it coming down. 

12529. Don’t you know as well as you are 
standing there that it did occur? — I do not. 

12530. And where did they come from? — I 
don’t know. 

12531. You have no notion? — No. 

12532. From the moon? — May be. 

12533. May be ; so it is a choice between the 
moon and the balcony ? — Somewhere about there . 

12534. Well I will bring you back to the moon. 
You remained there all night- with your friends ? 
— Yes. 

12535. At a quarter to 5 o’clock, as I under- 
stand, you found the square littered with bricks 
and glass ? — There were bottles and glass. 

12536. Mr. Henry, k.c. — T his was on Sunday 
morning ? — Yes. 

12537. Mr. Powell, k.c. — W here do you think 
they came from? — I don’t know. 

12538. You have no idea? — No. 

12539. No notion? — No. 

12540. If they came from the balconies on to 
the police it would be a serious matter ? — Yes : if 
they came from the balconies to the police it 
would be outside the gate altogether. They 
might have came from the street. 

12541. But if there were no police inside the 
gate, why would these things be there ? — I have 
no idea. 

12542. If there were people throwing stones 
and bottles from the street, that is just where you 
would have found them ? — Yes. 

Mr. Rice.— Both. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Y ou swept up the place at 
half-past 8 o’clock, and remained on duty up to 
half-past 3 o’clock. 

12543. Mr. Brown, k.c.— D id the night man 
go away home? — Yes. 

12544. Mr. Powell, k.c. — D o you remember the 
time that Sergeant Woulfe, according to you, 
came into the office on Sunday ? — Yes. 

12545. Was that after the prisoners had passed 
down ? — Yes. 

12546. And, according to you, that would be 
about a quarter past 3 o’clock ? — About a quarter 
past 4 o’clock. 

12547. Can you fix the hour at which they 
passed down ? — About a quarter past. 4 o’clock. 

12548. Did you see the prisoners pass? — Yes. 

12549. And where were you then? — -At the 
window. 

12550. At the window, and could you, from 
the window, see into the street?— Yes. 


12551. And I suppose at any time — day or 
night — you could therefore see from the window 
what was, going on in Corporation Street ?— I 
could not see at night. 

12552. I know, but you had a view from the 
office to Corporation Street? — Yes, I could see 
them pass the gate. 

12553. And you did, in fact, see them pass the 
gate ? — Yes. 

12554. And, according to your evidence, none 
of the police were in fact attacked ? — No, not that 
1 saw. 

12555. Could they be attacked without your 
seeing them ? — They could, but I did not see. 

12556. Did you hear any noise such as you 
heard the night before?— Yes, I could hear mis- 
siles 'being thrown on the street. 1 could hear 
the noise from about 4 o’clock that Sunday. 

12557. From 4 o’clock that Sunday afternoon 
you heard a constant noise of missiles being 
thrown? — Not a “constant noise.” 

12558. Well, if not constant, you heard the 
bottles and stones from over your head ? — I did 
not see them. 

12559. You did not see them? — No. 

12560. But you heard them crashing? — I heard 
them crashing. 

12561. Just the same as before? — Something 
similar. 

12562. Well, at regular intervals from 4 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

12563. Until what time?— Until the time the 
police came into the buildings. 

12564. But you heard it constantly? 

Mr. Rice . — He said not constantly. 

12565. Mr. Poxcell, k.c. — N ot constantly? — It 
was now and again. 

12566. Now and again stones and bottles hop- 
ping in the same direction ? — I heard the noise 
coming. 

12567. Just in the same way as before? — 
Similar. 

12568. Did you not see these missiles coming 
from over your head ? — I did not see them coming 
from over my head. 

12569. Sergeant Woulfe says he was there 
about 4 o’clock ; will you agree with him ? — No. 

12570. I will remind you of what he said 
(quotes from answers to question 7971, etc).: — 
“We were attacked by a crowd of about 200 
some from Corporation Street and others from 
Corporation Place, and some from the bal- 
conies or galleries of the buildings. 

‘ ‘ What were you attacked with ? — Bricks 
and bottles and cups and teapots were thrown 
at us. The fusilade was so fierce, and seeing 
that the lives of my men were in danger, I or- 
dered them to draw their batons as fast as they 
could. Some went into Gloucester Diamond, 
and some into Corporation Buildings and other 
places.” 

12571. Did you see that? — : No. 

12572. In answer to further questions, Ser- 
geant Woulfe said: — 

“ When you went into Corporation Place 
what happened ? — They still continued to throw 
from the top balcony, and I saw two women 
with their aprons full of bottles, which they 
handed on to the men to throw at the police. 
There were others throwing from far balconies 
and along the line down. 

“ That is from both sides? — Yes. 

“ And did the men that had fled from the 
police into Corporation Place go into the 
Buildings? — Yes, sir.” 

12573. Did you see any of that going on? — No. 
12574. Although you were at your window? 
Well, we were going to take our tea. 
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12575. Going to take your tea? — Yes. 

12576. I want to know whether you were going 
to take your tea or not you did not see a party of 
police being attacked about that time — about 4 
o’clock — from both sides. Of course, even if you 
were at your tea and that that fusilade took place, 
you would have heard it from where you were ? — 
Yes. 

12577-8. And you didn’t hear anything? — No. 

12579. And that that whole thing is an inven- 
tion of Sergeant Woulfe? — I do not say that. I 
say I did not hear it. 

12580. It could not have happened without 
your hearing it? — It could. 

12581. Do you mean to say that having your 
tea there, a fusilade of bottles could have taken 
place there in that square without your hearing 
it? — I did not see them. 

12582. But did you hear them? — No. 

12583. You did not hear a sound of what Ser- 
geant Woulfe described as having happened? — 
No. 

12584. Do you know that the Kellys were ar- 
rested at that time? — I heard it. 

12585. Did you hear at what time? — No, sir. 

12586. Did you ever ask? — No. 

12587. They were amongst your respectable 
tenants ? — Yes. 

12588. And you heard they were arrested?- — 
Yes, I heard afterwards. 

12589. For assaulting the police? — Yes, I be- 
lieve that was the charge. 

12590. You believe — don’t you know that was 
the charge? — I believe so. 

12591. And for rioting ?— Yes. I saw Mr. 

Kelly at about half-past three going into his own 
place, and the young fellow at about- 4 o’clock 
standing there at the gate, and I put him in. 

12592. I suppose you were much surprised to 
hear of his arrest?— No ; I would not be surprised, 
at anything that happened ; I would not be sur- 
prised at anything they would do. 

12593. Anything they would do?— I did not 
say “ they would do.” 

12594. But you did say it. Did you never in- 
quire?— No; I did not. hear until I heard in 
Court what charge was brought against- them. 

12595. Kelly got three months ?— Yes. 

12596. Did you read that in the paper?— Yes. 

12597. So you know all about it?— Yes; I 


12609. Nor Mr. Lowry ?— No. 

12610. Did he wear a peaked cap ?— bio. 

12611. Did you ever ask Lowry did he do that? 
No. 

12612. Did you hear Sergeant Woulfe say that 
one of the caretakers, you or McDonnell, went over 
and said, “ For God’s sake come in ” ? Yes. 

12613. You know that?— I know that Sergeant 
Woulfe said it. T 

12614. And when he says that, it is a lie i l 
did not ask him. 

12615. And did McDonnell? — No. 

12616. But if he says it, it is a lie ? — It is, for I 
did not. . , 

12617. That he was asked to come in because He 
was in danger? — Yes; I did not ask him. 

12618. Or Lowry or -Mr. Robinson? — I did not 
hear it. 

Mr. Rice. — Mr. Robinson did not say that. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mr. Robinson said he did not 
hear what was said, but that the man tapped him 
on the shoulder. 

12619. Mr. Powell, k.c.— So that when Sergeant 
Woulfe stated that he was in great danger it was 
not the truth ? — No. 

12620. Nor Constable Shanaghan? — I do not 
know him. 

12621. 48 C?— No. 

12622. You never asked Sergeant Woulfe in? — 
No. 

12623. And the story is a fabrication?—! did 
not hear him asked in. 

12624. And you and McDonnell are the only 
truthful witnesses? — I do not know about that. 

12625. And if Sergeant Woulfe were in danger 
you would bring him in ?— Yes, I would bring, any- 
one in if he was in danger. 

12626. And it was because nothing was going on 
that you did not bring him in? — They came in 
themselves. 

12627. And when they asked you to open two 
doors for the purpose of rescue did you say there 
was no danger? — No. The time he asked me to 
open the door it was the time there was some 
missiles at the gate, in from the gate. 

12628. Oh, in from the gate? — Yes.^ 

12628a. And he was in the hall? — Yes. 

12629. And he was safe? — Yes. 


heard it. . , , , 

12598. And did you make any inquiry No. 
12599. You did not take any interest as to 
whether any of your tenants, your respectable ten- 
ants, were charged with riot?— Not so long as 
they did not riot inside and I did not know of l - 
12600. But you did know of it, you say. Did 
they riot inside ? — I did not see them . 

12601. And you did not see this— because you 
were at your tea ?— I did not see it. 

12602 Mr. Brown, ic.c.— You told Mr. Powell 
you sent young Kelly in from the ~ Yes ’ 

12603. Why did you put him m?— The crowds 
were running up and down at that time. 

12604. Mr. Powell . k.c.— Did you thnik he 
would do anything wrong ?— There were orders to 
allow no one to stand around the gate. 

12605. You told the Court that after Sergeant 
Woulfe came in he asked you to open two doors 
for the purposes of shelter ? — Yes. 

12606. That was a curious thing for him to do 
when he was not in any danger ?— Well, as tar as 


I knew, he was not. ,, , , 

12607. You were not the man with the peaked 
cap” that Mr. Kobinsmi said went and touched 
Sergeant Woulfe on the shoulder. . No. 

12608. Did McDonnell do it?— No. 


12630. And when he asked you to open two 
more doors by way of refuge you said there was no 
danger? — No. 

12631. Did you open the doors? — Yes. 

12632. And for refuge? — Yes. 

12633. And you did not, as you say, think there 
was any danger ? — No, not while lie remained in 
the hall. 

12634. But if he put his nose outside there 
would be danger? — In the Square. 

12635. From whom ? — From people in the street. 

12636. But not from the people in the balcony? 
— I did not see anything from the people in the 
balcony. 

12637. But people might be there? — Yes. 

12638. Throwing stones or bottles ? — They might 
be doing anything. 

12639. So they might be doing anything ? — Yes. 

12640. And if they were there ladling out 
missiles it would be a very serious matter? — Yes; 
but I did not see it. 

12641. I know. You and McDonnell won’t 
admit that anything happened that you did not 
see; you won’t believe anything you don’t see? — 
See or feel. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Bice. 

12642. Did Sergeant Woulfe give you a chance 
:to ask him to come in ? — No. 

12643. And though ho came in, that does not 
show that you asked him to come in ? — No. 

12644. You did not ask him or anyoue to break 
windows ? — No. 

12645. With regard to staying with the care- 
takers, have you orders to assist them ? — Yes, 
when necessary. 

12646. And to assist them iu pursuance of 
jour duty you stayed? — Yes. 

12647. Now as to the arrest of Thomas Cooke, 
the arrest was stated to be at 10.30 ; was that the 
hour you came on ? — Yes. 

12648. And you stated you saw the police 
■down the street? — Yes. 

12649. One thing I forgot in your direct 
examination with reference to the chamber pot, 
did you find any fragments of any such utensil ? 
— No. 

12650. Now with reference to the things that 
were found about twenty feet from the gate, in 
the evidence of Inspector Purcell, did you hear 
him asked (Question 740): — 

“You went afterwards to see the place ? — 

Yes. 

And now tell us what you did then see ? — 


I then saw missiles lying in the carriage-wav 

in the street.' 1 ■' 

So he agrees with you ? — Yes. 

12651. Mr. Bice . — My point is, that he did not 
see anything about the arch or the square. (To 
II if ness). — Now as to the food— the first time you 
went it was to your own home ? — Yes. 

12652. And yon subsequently got sausages and 
black pudding and rashers? — Yes. 

12653. You did not pelt them at the police?— 
No. I did not buy them for that purpose. 

12654. You were asked as to missiles coming 
from overhead ? — Yes. 

12655. Did you see any coming from a bal- 
cony ? — No. 

.12656. If anything were thrown at the police 
with them prisoners, might they not be as likely 
to strike the prisoners as the police ?— Yes. 

12657. As to the respectability of the tenants, 
are they not very poor people? — Yes. 

12658. And very decent people? — Yes. 

12659. Some may not be quite as good as 
others ? — Yes. 

12660. Mr. Powell, K.c.— Who told you to 
remain on duty on Saturday night? — Mr. Lynch, 
the chief caretaker, who lives in Foley Street at 
the arch. 

12661. At what hour were you told ?— At 6 
o’clock, when he was going away. 


The Commission then adjourned until to-morrow mo mint, / at 11 o’clock. 


TWELFTH PUBLIC SITTING. — TUESDAY, JANUARY 20th, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the .bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners. -Denis Henky, Fsq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Fsq., K.C. 

becreiary . — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Bice. I want just to ask the witness tion, arising out of a question Mr. Powell asked. 
(Hopper) who .was examined yesterday one ques- Mr. Henry, k.c.— Just get him back. 


Stephen Hopper, recalled, examined by Mr. Bice. 


12662. The last two questions that Mr. Powell 
asked you yesterday were — ‘ ‘ Who told you to 
remain on duty on Saturday night? — Mr. Lynch, 
the chief caretaker, who lives in Foley Street, at 
the arch.” Mr. Powell further asked you — “At 
what hour were you told ? — At 6 o’clock, when he 
was going away.” Now, I want to know what 
were the instructions that Mr. Lynch gave you? — 
It was not at 6 o’clock he told me. He went away 
at 6. He told me about 7.30. 

12663. What did he tell you? — To remain with 
McDonnell. 

12664. Did he tell you to remain that night 
until 6 o’clock in the morning? — No. 

12665. Until what time? — Until 11. 

12666. Was that McDonnell’s ordinary going- 
away time ? — Yes. 

12667. That meant that you could have gone 
away at 11 o’clock? — Yes. 

, 12668. You were not instructed to remain until 
6 in the morning? — No. 

I wanted to make that clear, because it was 
not clear from Mr. Powell’s question. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

12669. Mr. Powell, k.c. — The question was — 
“ Who told you to remain on duty on Saturday 
night?” You r answer to that was — “ Mr. Lynch, 
the chief caretaker, who lives in Foley Street, at 
the arch ” ? — I must have made a mistake. He 
did not tell me to stay all night. 

12670. What is your usual hour to go away? — 
At that time. 9 o’clock. 

12671. Mr. Lynch told you to wait until 11 
o’clock? — Yes. 

12672. Why? — I cannot tell you. 

12673. You don’t know? — No. 

12674. And, having been told to wait two hours 
beyond your usual time with the other caretaker, 
you remained all night?-— Yes. 

12675. Why? — That is left to your own dis- 
cretion. You can stay or leave if you like. 

Mr. Bice. — I will re-examine the witness on his 
cross-examination. 

12676. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Your client has said 
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that he made a mistake in the answer he made to Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

me. {To Witness ). — You were told by Mr. Lynch 12679. Where do you live?— In Nicholas" 

to remain on until 11 o’clock, two hours after your street. 

usual time? — Yes. 12680. Where is that? — Off Christchurch Place. 

12677- And you remained until 6 o’clock in the Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

morning? — Yes. 12681. This was on Saturday? — Yes. 

12682. Would you not have gone away at one 
12678. And when I asked you why you re- o’clock? — From the 20th August to the middle of 
mained until 6 o’clock in the morning the answer October the hours were from 12 to 9, including; 
was, “ You can use your own discretion”? — Yes. Sundays. 


William Lowry, examined bv Mr. Rice. 


12683. Are you in the employment of the Cor- 
poration? — Yes, sir. 

12684. What is your position ? — A labourer — • 
general labourer. 

12685. Is your business connected with these 
buildings? — Yes, sir. 

12686. And on Sunday, 31st August, were you 
in the office of these buildings? — I was, sir. 

12687. I don’t think you had any work there 
that particular day? — No. 

12688. But you went down there ? — Yes. 

12689. At what hour? — About a quarter to two 
in the day. 

12690. Are you friendly with the other men, 
McDonnell and Hopper? — Yes, sir. 

12691 . Was it to see them you went down there ? 
—Yes; it is the usual thing. We often go to each 
other. " 

12692. Were you in the office with McDonnell 
and Hopper when the police came into the build- 
ings? — I was, sir. 

12693. W'hat time was that, as far as you re- 
member ? — It was a few minutes after five o’clock . 

12694. When the police came in, what was the 
condition of the buildings, as far as you could 
observe from the office? — It was peaceful. 

12695. Had there been any disturbance, as far 
as you could see, in the buildings or from the 
buildings up to that? — No. 

12696. I understand there had been something 
out in the street before that? — Yes, sir. There 
had been some people taken by the buildings. 
They came past the buildings, as if they had been 
brought from Gloucester Street. 

12697. Wlien these prisoners passed by in charge 
of the police did you see the prisoners? — No, sir, 
I did not. 

12698. You did not hear anything that took 
place between any person in the Corporation 
Buildings or about it and the police, who had 
charge of these buildings? — No. 

12699. When the police came in what was the 
first thing that attracted your attention? — The 
breaking of the office windows. 

12700. Did you see how they were broken?— 
Yes, sir. 

12701. Would you just tell the Commissioners 
how they were broken ? — The police rushed in, and 
I saw the batons going through the windows in 
“ G ” Room. I heard the crash of glass previous 
to that, as- if they had broken the windows in 
“ A ” Room. 

12702. Did you see anything happen to 
McDonnell at the time, or did you hear him say 
anything? — I heard him appealing to Sergeant 
Woulfe for protection. 

12703. Where was Sergeant Woulfe at that 
time? — In the hall — in No. 1 hall. 

12704. Had Sergeant Woulfe came in alone or 
had lie been invited in? — No; but there were five 
or six of the police rushed into the hall. There 
was one man in private clothes. 


12705. Were they in the hall with Sergeant’ 
Woulfe? — Yes. 

12706. And there were other men outside? — 
Yes. 

12707. And the window had been broken? — 
Yes. 

12708. Did you hear what reply Sergeant 
Woulfe made to McDonnell ? — He said he didn’t 
give a damn; that they were “ drove” to it. 

12709. He said that he didn’t give a damn, 
that they were driven to it? — Yes ; or something 
to that effect. 

12710. Did you at that time or at any other 
period while you were there hear any person say 
to Sergeant Woulfe — “ For God’s sake, come in, 
Sergeant Woulfe, or you will be killed ” ? — No, 
sir. 

12711. Did you hear anything about opening- 
the door asked by anyone? — I heard someone 
demanding that the doors be opened. 

12712. Who said that? — One of the police. 

12713. Did they say what they wanted them 
open for? — No. 

12714. Were they open ? — One was; but the key 
of the room was not there — the painters’ room. 
The one that was opened was “ B ” Room. 

12715. Had you yourself got a peek cap at that 
time? — I had, sir. 

12716. Was there any other person besides 
McDonnell and Hopper who wore a peek cap 
there ? — No, sir. 

12717. I believe you stopped there some time 
after McDonnell and Hopper went away? — Yes. 

12718. Did you remain until Sergeant Woulfe’s 
party left? — Yes. I remained until Sergeant 

Woulfe and the constables who were in the hall 
left; but there were policemen up on the balcony 
at the time that I left. 

12719. Were you out in the square at all? — I 
was, sir ; I ran out. There was a tin box came 
over the balcony. 

12720. Did you see what made it come over the 
balcony ? — No. 

12721. The police were on the balcony at the 
time ? — Yes. 

12722. One of the upper balconies? — Yes. 
There was an old woman on the road taking up 
the clothes that had fallen out of the box, and I 
asked her, for God’s sake, to go in off the road,, 
that something else might happen. 

12723. And did she? — Yes. 

12724. Did you see the policemen doing any- 
thing? — I saw them rush along the balconies 
breaking the windows. They were up in the third 
balcony at the time. 

12725. This is a very serious thing to say about 
the police if you didn’t see it yourself ? — I saw it. 
That was the reason I left — when I saw them rush- 
ing across the third balcony. 

12726. Were you afraid yourself? — Yes; I was 
nervous. The first place I went to was Stores 
Street Station. 

2 S 2 
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12727. And did you make any complaint? — 
Yes. 

12728. Who did you see? — I would nob be 
allowed in. They said there were charges inside. 
There was a man there who was called Barney. 

12729. Was he a policeman ? — Yes. He told 

me to go back, and not mind. I went from Store 
Street to the Mansion House, and told the Lord 
Mayor. 

12730. It does not matter what you told the 
Lord Mayor, but what you told the police. What 
did you tell Barney ? — Exactly what was occurring 
in the buildings. 

12731. Did you make any complaint of the 
policemen ? — Yes, to Barney, as we usually call 
him, and he told me there was no fear of me : that 
I could go back, and not mind. I told him I didn’t 
think it was my duty to go back if that work was 
going on. 

12731a. You thought 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Don’t ask him what he 
thought. 

Mr. Rice . — I was going to introduce a few lines 
of poetry: — 

‘ ' He who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day.” 

12 ''32. ( To Witness) . — You did not fight,, but 
ran away, like a prudent man. At that time did 
you see the police breaking the windows? — Yes. 

12733. Did you tell that to this man you call 
Barney ? — Yes. 

12734. Did you make an express complaint 
against the police ? — Yes. 

12735. By Mr. Brown, k.c.— W hat did you tell 
hmi .—That the police were after rushing in on 
the buildings and breaking the windows, and that 
the first place broke was the office windows; and 
that if they continued it would not be safe for 
me to go there ; and I asked if there was anv way 
of getting them out. He told me to go back; 
that they would not touch me. 


Examination by Mr. Rice resumed. 


12736. Did he give you any hope that he would 
tell his superior officer of the complaint ? — No. He 
told me I could not get into the station. At the 
time the police yard was full of police — R.I.C and 
D.M.P. 

12737. I want to know, while those things were 
going on in the buildings did you see any people 
on the balconies on the other side throwing any- 
thing at the police ? — No, sir. 

i2738. Did you see the police themselves throw 
anything from the balcony oil the north side ? No, 


12739. And while you were there were the people 
trom any of the balconies throwing anything at the 
police? — No, sir. ° 


12740 Were there out in the street at that time 
disorderly people? — No, sir. 

, 1 ?, 741 ™ In Cor P°i-ation Street ?— I didn’t see any 
at all. The place was quiet. 

12742. You did not notice any? — No. 

m- 1 ^ 743 ' ,?‘ d 72? see an yHiing happen when 
McDonnell and Hopper were at the entrance to 
the hall? — No, sir; I did not mind. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

, 12744 - What exactly is your position in this 
place ? — General labourer. 

12745. I don’t know what that means in 
leterence to the Corporation Buildings. What are 

your duties in connection with the buildings ? I 

may be lime-washing to-day, sweeping roads to- 
morow, and another day cleaning, windows. 

12746. You are not a caretaker at all ? — No. I 


would have to do that duty if there was a man out 
sick. 

12747. On this Sunday you had no duties there? 
— No particular duties. 

12748. No particular or general duties or anv 
duties? — No. 7 

12749. What was the meaning of your saying to 
Barney (we will find out who he was) that you 
were afraid to remain in the buildings. You had 
no duties calling on you to remain there ? — I took 
it on myself to do duty when the other two men 
had to leave. 

12750. You took it on yourself to do duty when 
the other two men took it into their heads to 
leave ? — Yes. 

12751. Mr. Rice . — Had to leave. (IFitness).— 
Had to leave. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

12752. Why had the other men to leave? To 

see, I suppose, if they could get the police drawn 
away from the buildings. 

12753. That was what brought them away? I 

don’t know. I didn’t ask them. 

12754. What time did Hopper go away? The 

two men went in or about the same time. 

12755. What time was that ? — It would be about 
a quarter-past or half-past five. I didn’t take par- 
ticular note. 

12756. What time did you leave? — I left shortly 
after they left. 3 

12757. How long after ? — It might be five or ten 
minutes. 

12758. And did you all go to complain of the 
police— you and Hopper and McDonnell ? — I 
don’t know what they went to do. They did not 
acquaint me of where they were going or what they 
were going to do. 

12759. They didn’t say “ We must go and com- 
plain about the conduct of the police,” or anything 
like that? — No. 

12760. They simply went away? — Yes. 

12761. Did you hear McDonnell say that 
he went away because he thought he would be 
better out of it? — Previous to going away he said 
nothing about it. 

12/62. But just walked out without saying a 
word ? — I think he ran out. 

12763. Without saying a word? — Yes. 

12764. As to what was bringing him away? — 
Yes. 

12765. And Hopper came with him? — Yes. 
12766. And you who had no duty at all there 
remained on ? — Yes. 

12767. You had gone down, according to your 
own story, simply on a visit to these two men ? — 
Yes. 

12768. Had you been there the night before? — 
No, sir. 

12769. Were you there on the Saturday 
evening ? — No. 

12770. At all ? — Not from the time I left off 
work on the Saturday. 

12771. What time was that?— One o’clock. 
12772. Did you know what had been going on 
on the Saturday night? — No. 

12773. You never heard a word about it?— I 
might have heard different remarks about it, but 
I knew nothing personally. 

12774. Did you hear that there had been stones 
and other things flung at the police on the Satur- 
day night? — No. 

12775. You never heard a word about that? — 
No. 

12776. You were talking to McDonnell and 
Hopper on Sunday afternoon? — Yes. 

12777. A friendly chat? — Yes. 

12778. And I understand you to tell the Court 
that neither of them told you a single word of 
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what had occurred on Saturday night? — They 
might have. 

12779. But did they? — They did not, to my 
knowledge. 

12780. Then we may take it that on that Sun- 
day there was no word between you and Hopper 
,or McDonald as to what had occurred on Saturday 
night? — I cannot say whether they did or did not. 

12781. I want you to say whether they did or 
did not? — I don’t want to say what I don’t re- 
member. 

12782. This is the state of your mind— you don’t 
remember whether Hopper or McDonald told you 
on the Sunday anything that occurred on Saturday 
night ? — I am not going to say that they told me 
any particular thing that occurred on Saturday 
night. 

12783. Did they tell you anything that occurred 
on Saturday night? — Not to my knowledge. 

12784. And I ask you again, what business was 
it of yours to remain on in the buildings when 
Hopper and McDonald left — why did you remain 
on there? — In the first place, I didn’t get a chance 
of netting out until the police left the hall . 

12785. Why not go with Hopper and 
McDonald? — They ran out and I didn’t know 
that they were going at the time. 

12786. Why not go with them? — Because I 
didn’t go; that is the whole of it. 

12787. Do you say that you were afraid of the 
police? — I was. 

12788. You were afraid of the police?— Yes. 

12789. That they would assault you? — Yes. 

12790. And that is the reason you remained 
in after Hopper and McDonald ? — No, it is not 
the reason. 

12791. Why did you remain in after Hopper 
and McDonald if you were afraid of the police ? 
—I didn’t know whether they were going, or 
what they were going to do. 

12792. And they never told you? — No; they 


never told me. 

12793. And you didn’t know whether they 
were going? — No. I remained until I saw Inere 
was no sign of them returning back, and then I 
left. 

12794. Do you remember the time the prisoners 
passed down? — In Corporation Street? 

12795. Yes? — Yes. 

12796. Where were you? — In the office at the 
time. 

12797. In the same room that McDonald and 
Hopper were in? — Yes. 

12798. What time would that be?— In or 
about 5 o’c. I cannot really say. I had no 
watch, or was not taking particular notice at the 
time. 

12799. Tell me, did these men, Hopper and 
McDonald, tell you at all on the Sunday, that 
they found on the square bottles and stones and 
bricks ? — No. 

12800. They didn’t tell you?— No. 

12801. You are sure about that?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

12802. You know now that they found them l 
— No. 


12803. Did you hear them giving 


their 


i this 


dence? — No : this is my first day here. 

12804. This is the first day you were 
Court? — Yes. . ... 

12805. And if they said they found bottles 
and stones strewn about the square would you 
believe that?— I didn’t see it; therefore 1 can- 
not believe it. 


12806. When you didn’t see it?— Yes. 

12807. But do you. believe McDonald when 


they said they found these things ? — I did not 
see it. 

12808. You won’t accept that statement?— I 
don’t know anything about it. 

12809. And they never told you? — No. 

12810. Is it a usual thing to find stones and 
bottles on the square outside the houses? — No. 

12811. Did you ever hear of it before? — No. 

12812. And do you say that they never men- 
tioned a word of it to you? — No. 

12812a. Had you the same opportunity of see- 
ing the prisoners pass down Corporation Street 
as Hopper and McDonald? — Yes. 

12813. Did you see them? — I did not see 
them. I knew they were passing down. I kept 
out of the way not to draw attention. 

12814. How did you know that there were 
prisoners passing down? — I was told. 

12815. Who told you? — People who were look- 
ing at them. 

12816. Where? — They were passing by at the 
time. When the police had passed by they came 
and told us. 

12817. It was only after the police went by 
that the people told you ? — When the police 
walked by we asked it. 

12818. Who are we? — McDonald and myself. 

12819. And that is the first that you heard 
of it? — We heard the noise of the police going 
down. 

12820. But you would not know the difference 
between the prisoner’s step and the policemens’ 
step ? — No. 

12821. And it was not until you went out of 
the room that you knew that prisoners passed 
by? — I saw the crowd of police passing by, and 
not the prisoners until they had passed by. 

12822. You saw the police passing by? — Yes. 

12823. Where were you? — I was going out of 
the office. 

12824. Where was McDonald? — He was either 
in the office or coming out. 

12825. And you did hot see any policeman 
doing anything at that time ? — Yes, I did. 

12826. You saw the police pass by? — Yes. 

12827. Did you see any prisoners? — After the 
police passed by I saw the prisoners between 
them. 

12828. Where did you see them from? — From 
the front door of No. 1 Corporation Place. 

12829. Was that out through the gate? — Yes. 

12830. You saw them passing through the 
gate? — No, they didn't pass through the gate. 

12831. You saw them through the gate? — Yes. 

12832. Was everything quiet at that time 
from the balcony? — Yes. 

12833. You heard no noise? — No. 

12834. No shouting? — No. 

12835. Nothing said from the balcony of the 
Corporation Buildings? — Nothing that I beard 
of. 

12836. But you could hear it if it were said — 
if there was any noise on the balcony you could 
have heard it? — Yes. 

12837. If there was crashing of stones in the 
street you could have heard it? — Yes. 

12838. But there was nothing of that sort at 
all? — No. 

12839. Nothing attracted your attention about 
the passing of the prisoners ?— Nothing. 

12840. Now, it was some time after that that- 
Sergeant Woulfe and the police came in? — Yes. 

12841. How long?— Not more than ten 
minutes. 

12842. What time did the prisoners pass 
down?— I cannot really say the time. It was 
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in or about 5 o’clock, or it might be before or 
after. 

12843. Go as near as you can? — I cannot say. 
I did not take any note of the time. 

12844. What time did you go to the buildings 
that day? — A quarter to 2. 

12845. How long were you there when Sergeant 
Woulfe came? — I cannot say. I did not take any 
particular note. 

12846. Were you a couple of hours there ? — I 
might be two and a half or three hours 

12847. That would be about half-past 4? — It 
might be about that time. 

12848. A quarter past 4 is what McDonald fixed 
the hour at. Here are the questions put to him — 

“ 12547. Can you fix the hour at which they 
passed down? — About- a quarter past 4 o’clock. 

‘‘12548. Did you see the prisoners pass? — 
Yes. 

“ 12549. And where were you then? — At the 
window. 

“ 12550. At the window, aud could you, from 
the window, see into the street? — Yes. 

“ 12551. And I suppose at any time — day or 
night — you could therefore see from the window 
what was going on in Corporation Street?— I 
could not see at night-. 

“ 12552. I know, but you had a view from 
the office to Corporation Street? — Yes, I could 
see them pass the gate. 

“ 12553. And you did, in fact, see them pass 
the gate?- — Yes. 

“ 12554. And, according to your evidence, 
none of the jiolice were in fact attacked ? — No, 
not that I saw. 

12555. Could they be attacked without your 
seeing them? — They could, but I did not see.” 
12848 a. ( To Witness ). — Now at the time the 
prisoners were passing down you were standing at 
the open door of the first house in the Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes. 

12556. Did you hear any noise such as you 
heard the night before?— Yes, I could hear 
missiles being thrown on the street. I could 
hear the noise from about 4 o’clock that 
Sunday.” 

12849. Would that be right? — I didn’t hear 
them. 

12850. Although McDonald was inside in the 
room looking out the window and you were out- 
side the building at the front door? — Yes; I was 
at the door of the first house. 

12851. Would you have as good an opportunity 
of hearing stones being thrown from there as 
McDonald had from inside? — Yes. 

12851a. McDonald says he heard the noise of 
things thrown on the street, and you say vou 
didn’t? — Yes. 

12852. Is not that a curious thing? — I don’t 
know. 

12853. You don’t think it is a curious thing?— 
No. I did not hear it. That is all I know. 

12854. But if it was being done you would have 
heard it ? — Yes, quite possibly. 

12855. Therefore, according to you, there was 
no such thing occurred as that?— I did not hear 
them. 

12856. You saw nothing unusual ?— No, nothing 
unusual. 

12857. In fact, would I be right in saying that 
you aid not hear the noise of anything being 
thrown on that Sunday from the buildings 
No. ° 

im-. Or anything being thrown on the street 
at all ?— No. I saw nothing unusual at all until 
the police entered the buildings. 


12859. Although you were there from half-past 
2 ? — I was there from a quarter to 2. 

12860. Until when? — 6 next morning. 

12861. Until six o’clock next morning? — Yes. 
12862. Would this be a true description of the 
state of affairs : — 

“ 12556. Did you hear any noise such as you 
heard the night before ? — Yes, I could hear mis- 
siles being thrown on the street. I could hear 
the noise from about four that Sunday. 

“ 12557. Would that be true? — 1 did not 
hear any noise. 1 saw nothing unusual until the 
police came in. 

“ 12557a. From 4 o’clock that Sunday after- 
noon you heard a constant noise of missiles being 
thrown? — Not a ‘constant noise.’ 

“ 12558. Well, if not constant, you heard the 

bottles and stones from over your head ? I did 

not see them. 

12559. You did not see them? — No. 

“ 12560. But you heard them crashing?— I 
heard them crashing. 

“ 12561. Just the same as before? — Some- 
thing similar. 

“ 12562. Well, at regular intervals from 4 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

" 12563. Until what time ?— Until the time 
the police came into the buildings.” 

12863. That is your friend McDonald’s account 
of what was going on from 4 o’clock until the 
police came into the buildings. Your evidence is 
that there was no noise, nothing unusual until 
the police came into the buildings? — Yes. sir. 

12864. Which of you is telling the truth? — As 
far as I am concerned I am telling the truth. 

12865. And as far as McDonald is concerned 
he is telling the truth? — I told the same at the 
station. 

12566. “ Now aud again stones and bottles 
hopping in the same direction? — I heard the 
noise coming.” 

12866. That is not true? — Not that I know of. 
12867. Your story now is this, and on the 
whole of that Sunday evening there was no dis- 
turbance, no noise of missiles on the street, no- 
thing unusual until the police arrived ? — Nothing 
unusual until the police arrived. 

12868. And your suggestion therefore is that 
the police without any provocation and without 
any attack being made on them burst into Cor- 
poration Place and commenced breaking the. 
glass ? — That is what I mean to say. 

12869. That is what you are here to prove? — 
Yes. 

12870. And of course if you are not telling 
the truth about that you won’t expect to be be- 
lieved ? — But I am telling the truth. 

12871. When you say there was no attack from 
Corporation Buildings on that day ? — Yes. 

12872. Not a stone thrown? — Not a stone 
thrown that I saw. 

12873. Not a bottle thrown? — No. 

12874. Not pieces of delph ? — No. 

12875. Did you hear what was found next 
morning? — I swept the roads myself next morn- 
ing. 

12876. Corporation Square? — Yes. 

12877. You found no broken delph? — The only 
thing I found was broken glass. 

12878. Or bottles? — No; I did not see any 
bottle. There was an odd piece of a broken 
bottle here and there. 

12879. In Corporation Square? — On the bal- 
conies in most cases. 

12880. On the balconies ?— Yes. 

12881. I am very much obliged to you. This 
is the first we heard of that. Around the bal- 
conies did you see broken glass? — On the second 
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balcony. I think it was on the far side of the 
Buildings from the office. 

12882. Mr. Henry, k.c. — The south side? — 
Yes. 

Cross-examination resumed . 


12883. How far from the gate? — 1 cannot say 
particularly how far it was from the gate. 

12884. You don’t often find broken bottles on 
the balconies ? — It is quite possible that we might 
find five or six at any time. 

12885. Do they keep broken bottles? — No; we 
find them and other things often where they 
empty their ashes. 

12886. You don’t empty your ashes on the 
balcony? — Not as a rule. 

12887. Is it usual to find broken bottles on the 
balcony? — You might find one or two on the 
stairs. 

12888. Did you find in addition to the broken 
bottles on the balcony any broken bottles on the- 
Square? — No; I found plenty of broken glass, 
but I did not see any broken bottles. 

12889. What was the broken glass you found 
there? — Glass out of the windows. 

12890. Out on the Square ?— Yes. We were 

sweeping up the place 'on Sunday night. 

12891. You swept the place on Sunday night? — 
We swept the footpath. 

12892. I am talking about the roadway?— I 
didn’t ask you about the footpath. Did you find 
any broken bottles or delph in the carriage-way? 
—No. 

12893. And if anybody said they were there, it 
would not be true'?— I don’t believe it would be 
true. 

12894. You found broken bottles on the bal- 
cony, no broken bottles on the carriage-way and 
broken glass on the footpath? — Yes. 

12895. On both sides? — Yes. 

12896. Where did the broken glass on the foot- 
path come from ? — From the windows. 

12897. What windows?— The windows of the 


dwelling-houses. 

12898. The glass came outwards on to the path ? 
—No. 

12899. You found it on the path?— Some of it 
on the path. 

12900. Then it must be all broken outwards on 
to the path?— I don’t know how it was broken. 
There was some on. the path. We swept it on the 
Sunday night. 

12901. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Was that on the 
ground floor? — Yes, sir. 


Cross-examination resumed. 

12902. But no bottles?— No. 

12903. And the position you take up is tins— 
you heard nothing from your friends, McDonald 
or Hopper, on the Sunday as to what had 
occurred on the Saturday night? — No. 

12904. Not a word?— No. 

12905. And on the Sunday the whole time you 
were there, there was not a bottle or a stone or 
a jam-pot or a jug thrown from the balcony ?— 
Not that I saw. . 

12906. And you would have seen it it it were 
done? — I should have seen it. 


Re-examined by Mr. Bice. 

12907. You were asked was it because you were 
afraid that the police would assault you that you 
stopped in the office after the other two men had 
left, or was that the reason you left the office . 
Yes. 

12908. Later on you made a complaint at Store 
Street Station ? — Yes. 


12909. Mr. Powell asked you, “ That is what 
you are here to prove ?” Do you remember that ? 
— Yes. 

12910. Have you come here to prove anything 
or to do anything but tell the truth ? — J ust to tell 
the truth. 

12911. When were you told that you would be 
required to be here ? — About half-past 8 or 9 last 
night. 

12912. Have you heard any of the evidence 
given by any other person in this matter — have 
you been present at the hearing of this Commis- 
sion from the beginning until now ? — No. I was 
in the other Court one evening when I was off 
duty for about 2 hours. That is all, but I was 
not summoned there or anything. 

12913. With regard to the broken bottles that 
you found on the balcony, you say you found one 
or more broken bottles down some distance 
towards the Amiens Street end? — Yes. 

You did not hear the police give evidence that 
they saw a man running away throwing 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— If he did not hear that, what 
is the use of asking him? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — He said he did not see any 
bottle thrown. 

Re-examination continued. 

12914. I think you told Mr. Powell that you 
saw something on the ground on both sides of the 
road ? — Yes. 

12915. This was after the proceedings on Sun- 
day ? — Yes. 

12916. And did you see some on the South side ? 
— Yes, sir. . 

12917. If a person threw from a balcony in the 
North side, is that the place you would find the 
things they throw or some of them ? — Yes. 

12918. With regard to the ashes, will you tell 
the Commissioners where the ashes and refuse are 
kept iu connection with each of these balconies ? 
Is there a rubber shoot from each of these bal- 
conies? — Yes. 

12919. And is this situated off the passage? — 
In the staircase. 

12920. At the back?— Yes. 

12921. Is there frequently a certain amount of 
broken household utensils there at this shoot or in 
this shoot? — Yes. 

12922. Did you go back to the office that night 
after the police had gone away ? — I did, sir. 

12923. Did you, while you were there, while 
Sergeant Woulfe’s party was there or afterwards, 
see any parts of a broken chamber in or about the 
caretaker’s office? — No, sir. 

12924. Did you see anyone flinging any such 
article at Sergeant Woulfe?— No, sir. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

12925. How long had McDonnell and Hopper 
gone from the office on the Sunday before you 
left? — It would be about five or ten minutes. Ten 
minutes would be the most. 

12926. And when they left was Sergeant Woulfe 
there still? — Yes. 

12927. He was there still?— Yes. 

12928. How long did he remain after them? — 
He went immediately after them. 

12929. And how many men went with him?— 
There were four or five or six men in the hall at 
the time. They all went at the one time. 

12930. Did you see before you left any other 
constables come up ? — There were constables on the 
balcony. 

12931. Did you see any second party of con- 
stables come into the buildings before you left? — 
No; I didn’t see any second party come in. 
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12932. The time that you described about the 
men running along the balcony, had Ser- 
geant Woulfe left? — No. Sergeant Woulfe left 
the office while the breaking was going on in the 
balcony. 

12933. Was it before or after he left that the 
breaking took place? — It was going on all the 
time. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

12934. How long was it going on? — It was 
going on when I was leaving. 

12935. And how long before you left had it 
commenced ? — About five or ten minutes before I 
left. 

12936. And it was going on continuously until 
you left? — It was. I got rather nervous when I 
saw it going on so long. 

12937. By Mr. Henry, k.c. — On which balcony 


was it going on ? — The third balcony when I was 
leaving. 

12938. Which side? — On the office side. 

12939. By Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where were you 
when you saw that? — 1 was in the office, and I 
saw them on the third balcony when I was ®oine 
on to Store Street. 

12940. It was not until you were starting for 
Store Street that you saw them ? — Yes. 

12941. You were there from about 2 o’clock? 

Yes. 

12942. Continuously, until you went to Store 
Street ?— Yes. 

12943. Now, except the noise of the breaking 
of glass in the third balcony for ten minutes, was 
there any other disturbance in the place all that 
time or anything unusual ? — I saw nothing un- 
usual at all in the buildings until the police 
entered . 

12944. Nothing between 4 and 5 o’clock? 

Nothing unusual at all in the buildings. 


Edward Cauldweli, examined by Mr. Rice. 


12945. Are you a limewasher in the employment 
of the Corporation? — Yes, sir. 

12946. In connection with Corporation Build- 
ings ? — Yes. 

12947. On Sunday, 30th August, were you in 
the office of Corporation Place with Hopper and 
McDonald?— Yes: I went in about half-past ten 
on my way home. 

12948. Do you remember any man rushing into 
the office and making an attack on you ? — Yes, 
with a walking-stick. 

12949. Tell the Commissioners exactly what 
happened. What did you notice first? — I was 
just after walking into the office when a man 
rushed in with a big top-coat and raised a stick 
over my head when 164 C asked him who he was, 
and he said he was helping them; that he was a 
plain-clothes officer. 

y° u y° ur self before this know 
164 C ? — Yes, I did. 

12951. Did you know his appearance? — Yes; 
just his appearance. 

12952. Have you any doubt now in your mind 
that 164 C was the man who t-ook this man away? 

I am sure it was. He had a chin-strap on. 

12953. Were you here when 164 C was ex- 
amined ? — I was not. 

12954. As a matter of fact, I may tell you that 
164 C was examined here, and denied that he was 
m the office that night at all. After that, what 
do you say ? I am sure it was him that saved me 
from getting a stroke of the stick. 

12955. Did you hear 164 C or the other police- 
men say anything to McDonnell ?— The v asked 
McDonnell if he knew him, and McDonnell said 
they did not know the man. 

12956. What did the police do? — Hit him, and 
put him outside. 

TT 12 -? 57 ,' Dld y° u sta y mucl1 longer than that ?— 
Lntil about an hour and a half after that. 
a v*i 8 ' r Were y° u °ufc of the place before 12?— 
A on c e n „ r r 12— about a quarter after 12. 

™T e ytm there whe “ H< w« «*»■• 

MSell^wV'-YS 1 ’" " 

mS'L?Y,, H ° PPer C ° me back * ft " * 

5mm T°" T* e tW ‘tat time?— Yes 
Yes 63 A “ d tllen y °“ Went away yourself i_ 

wltrsl l0 " g a,ter that! — About half an 


12965. And at that time, after Hopper had 
come back, or immediately afterwards, did you 
notice any disturbance or noise outside?—! 
noticed the police breaking the door opposite the 
buildings. 

12966. In Corporation Street? — Yes. 

12967. Do you know the house that they broke 
into? — I don’t know the, house. It is facing the 
little wicket gate at the far side of the road. 

12968. You heard them breaking into it? — 
Yes. 

12969. Did you go out to seo them? — I was 
just going away home at that time. 

12970. Did you stay to watch them? — No. 

12971. You just walked on? — Yes. 

12972. While they were doing this, and while 
you were going away, did you see any attack- 
made on the police by anybody ? — No , I did not 
see anybody attacking them. 

12973. Did they appear to be molested by 
anybody while doing this work of breaking in 
the doorway? — No, sir. 

12974. Is that the doorway almost directly 
opposite the end of the balconies in Corporation 
Place?— Yes. 

12975. And you are positive no people were- 
throwing stones at them ? — Not that I saw. 

12976. I think that you swept up in Corpora- 
tion Place on Monday morning ? — Yes ; on 
Monday morning I swept all the glass away. 

12977. Did you see anything like milk any- 
where ? — I saw a broken bottle on the far side 
of the balcony. 

12978. What balcony was that? — I think the 
second or third. 

12979. On the south side? — Yes. 

12980. Did you know any person living there?' 
— That lady there (pointing to a woman named 
Mrs. Purcell). 

12981. Was the bottle broken near her house? 
—Yes. 

12982. Were there any traces o'f any coloured 
matter ? — Milk. 

12983. Where were these? — Along the side of 
the door and on the flat. 

12984. On the floor of the balcony? — -Yes. 

12985. Did that present the appearance as if 
a bottle containing milk had been broken on the 
balcony or on one of the houses behind the 
balcony ? — Yes. 

12986. I think you cleared out the office? — 
Yes. 

12987. On Monday morning? — Yes. 
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12988. And did you see any chamber-pot, or 
any trace of a chamber-pot, in it? — No. 

12989. Did you find any traces of the pot out- 
side the office or about it? — I saw a lot of jam- 
mugs and stones outside. 

12990. Did you see anything that you could 
identify as parts of a chamber-pot? — No. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

12991. Do you live in Corporation Place? — 
No, sir. 

12992. Where do you live ? — 9 Anthony Square, 
North Strand. 

12993. Are you good at identifying police- 
men? — I am not. 

12994. You are not? — No. 

12995. Are they good at identifying you? — I 
suppose they would be. 

12996. You identified, I understand, 164 C by 
liis chin strap ? — No, sir. What I wanted to 
say was that I would not be sure of him with his 
chin strap. 

12997. I beg your pardon. I have been doing 
you a great injustice. Then you are not sure it 
was 164 C? — I would not be certain. 

12998. Do you know 125 C? — No. 

12999. Never heard of him? — No. 

13000. Did he ever arrest you ? — No 
13001. Nor any other policeman? — No. 

13002. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

13003. You were never arrested by a police- 
man? — Yes; I was. 

13004. Was it by 125 C? — That is Constable 
Sutton ? 

13005. Is he 125 C? — I don’t know them by 
their numbers. 

13006. Do you work for the tenants in Cor- 
poration Place or are you employed by the Cor- 
poration? — By the Corporation. 

13007. Constantly? — Yes. 

13008. Where did the things come from— jam- 
pots and stones that- you swept out of the Square ? 
— I cannot say. I did not see any of them get- 
ting there. 

13009. Were you there on Saturday night? — 
Yes ; I left a little after 12. I was there from a 
little after half -past ten. 

13010. What were you doing there? — Talking 
to McDonnell and Hopper. 

13011. Just to have a friendly conversation? — 
Yes. 

13012. How did you know you would find them 
there that hour of the night after their hours? — 

I knew that McDonnell or Hughes would be there. 
13013. Who is Hughes?— The night man. 

13014. Did you see him there that time? — Yes. 
13015. Is he in Court to-day? — He is. 

13016. And was Hughes in the office with 
McDonnell and Hopper and you? — Yes. 

13017. The night man, the two day men, the 
limewasher, a labouring man, the caretaker, the 
auxiliary caretaker, and yourself? — Yes. 

13018. Were you ever all there any other night 
op to 12 o’clock at night? — No, sir. 

13019. Was there anything unusual going on 
there that night? — No; there was nothing un- 
usual going on. 

13020. Was there an evening party there at 
the caretaker’s? — No, sir. 

13021. How did you all come together . that 
night — was it an accident? — It was an accident 
that I dropped in. 

13022. And there was nothing unusual going 
on ? — No. 

13023. And you won’t oblige me by telling me 
where you think the jam-pots and the stones that 
you found in the square came from ? — I don’t 
know. I wasn’t there since Satui’day night. 
There were none there on Saturday night. 


13024. None there on Saturday night? — I saw 
none there then. I only cleared up on the Mon- 
day morning. 

13025. There were none of these things there 
after you left on Saturday night? — There might, 
but I didn’t see them. 

13026. You were not there on the Sunday ? — 

No. 

13027. Was it on Monday morning that you 
cleared up? — "Yes. 

13028. Was it on Monday morning when you 
cleared up the place these things were there?— 
Yes. 

13029. Was it not on Monday morning the last 
witness, Lowry, said he cleared up the things? — 

On Sunday morning I think he said. 

13030. No, it was Monday morning. He said 
that he cleared up the things on Monday morning, 
and he said there were none of these things there 
at all ?• — I was sent down from Benburb Street to 
clear up the place from the bosses’ office. 

13031. What time were you sent to clear up the 
place? — About half -past 8. 

13032. Do you go there every Sunday at half- 
past 8? — Every Monday morning I have to go 
there at 8 o’clock. 

13033. You got no special orders for this morn- 
ing? You say the bosses sent you from Benburb 
Street? — I have to answer my name thex-e every 
morning. 

13034. Aixd you were sent to clear up the place ? 
—Yes. 

13035. And when you got there, where was 
Lowry ? — I think he was asked down there too. 

13036. Did Lowry get you to clear away the jam 
pots and the stones?— There were not that many stone 6 
13037. And whatever were there, did Lowry say 
you should clear them away. You said that Lowry 
was there, too — you said that a minute ago ? — No ; 
Lowry was off that day — him and M‘Donnell and 
Hopper. 

13038. And when Lowry told the Court that he 
was not off, but that he was on, and that he cleared 
the pathway of broken glass on that Monday morning, 
was he telling the truth ? — He might have done so 
before he went off. 

13039. And when you said a moment ago that 
Lowry was there when you went down to clear the 
street, were you off or on ?— On the Monday ? 

13040. Why did you say that he was there, if you 
are telling a word of the truth ? — I am not sure 
whether Lowry was off or on that morning. 

13041. Didn’t you say you cleared away the bottles 
and the jam pots ?— 1 don’t know whether Lowry 
was on or off that morning. 

13042. Didn’t Lowry know well that he was out 
that morning before you came there— it is your 
suggestion now why Lowry would not have seen 
any broken bottles or jam pots ?— Certainly. 

13043. And if he told the Court that he saw any jam 
pots or broken bottles on the Monday morning, 
would he not be telling a he ? — I don’t know. I saw 
them there. 

13044. And you saw them ? — Yes. 

13045. And swept them away ?— Yes. 

13046. And now will you tell us, where do you 
think they came from ? — I cannot say where they 
came from. 

13047. From the balconies ? — They might have 
come from the balconies and over the ga,te. 

13048. You were there on Saturday night ? — Yes. 
13049. At this tea party that you had in the care- 
taker’s house — the four of you. Do you know Cooke? 
— No, sir. 

13050. Never heard of him ? — No ; I didn’t hear 
about that at all. 

13051. About the time that 164 C came in and 
saved you, as you say — at that time, at any rate, 
the police were friendly to the caretakers ? — Oh, yes. 

2 T 
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13052. In fact, according to you, they saved you ? — 
They did. 

13053. And as far as you can see, is there any 
reason why the caretakers or you should be afraid 
of the police ? — No. 

13054. As far as you know, the police were pro- 
tecting you ?— Yes ; that Saturday night. 

13055. And about the time that that thing occurred, 
did you hear any noise ? — No, sir. 

13056. Did you hear any noise when you were in 
that room ? — No, sir. 

i» 13057. Did you hear any crashing of glass when 
you were in that room ? — No, sir. 

13058. Could anything like this have occurred while 
you were in the room— what time do vou fix as the 
time that 164 C came in ?— About ' half-past ten 
o’clock, 

13059. Now, listen to this. Here is some of Con- 
stable Frith’s evidence : — 

" When you got to Corporation Street, did the 
crowd remain in the street or go elsewhere ? — The 
police were beaten back by the crowd. We went at 
them again. 

“ How were you beaten back ? — By stones, 
bottles, and bricks, and jam mugs. 

Were these bottles and stones and bricks 
which drove you back thrown by the people in the 
street ? — Yes. 

“ Were they thrown by others ? — Yes, off the 
veranda in Corporation Buildings. 

“ Could you see the people throwing them from 
the balconies ? — Yes. 

“ Were any articles of household ware thrown ? 

Yes ; delph, saucers, and cups. 

“ Were you hit ? — Yes. 

And what was the missile that hit vou ?— A 
bit of a brick. 

|| Where did it strike you ?— On the chest. 

” Did you see the person that threw that brick 
at you ? — I did. 

“ Who was be ? — A man named Cooke. 1 
arrested him. 

“ Thomas Cooke is his name ? — Yes. 

Is he an occupant of the Corporation Build- 
ings ? — Yes. 

“ He lives there ?— Yes ; he is a tenant. 

“ Hid you arrest him ? — I did. 

“ Was he tried ? — Yes. 

“ Was he imprisoned ? — He was. 

“ He got a month ? — Yes. 

13060. Do you know anything about that l — No. 
Mr. Henry, k.c. — H e didn’t come until half-past 
eight, and that was ten o’clock. 

Mr. Powell , K.c.— And listen to this. (Again 
reads) : — 

At a later hour, did you again have occasion 
to come to Corporation Street ?— Yes. 

“ In consequence of information vou received ? 

Yes. 

" And when you came to Corporation Street, 
what then was the condition of things prevailing ?— 
Very hot. 

“ Will you just describe how it was made hot ?— 
There was a large crowd there, say about 400— 
between 300 and 400, and they were firing bottles 
at the police. I made an arrest there of one man. 
He hit me in the chest with another piece of brick 
Bricks were freely used that night. 

■‘You succeeded in arresting that person also * 

— Yes. 

“ Was he tried ? — Yes. 

- And convicted ?— Yes, he got six months. 

“ What time was this you are speaking of now ? 

-- After eleven o’clock. ' . 

“ And do you know the name of the man who 

hit you this second time with the brick ? Yes 

• Courtenay. 

“Where does he live ?— In Townsend Street. 


That is the address he gave. He lias friends in 
Corporation Buildings. 11 

“ Did the police succeed at that time in clearing 
Corporation Street ?— Yes. ng 

“ Had they to use their batons ?— Yes. 

“ And they charged this large riotous crowd 
and drove them out of the street ? — Yes. 

” Did the crowd disperse ? — They did.” 
^1306.1. Did you hear any of that' commotion ?- 


-win cio i understand lrom your evidence 
now, that you tell the Court that the whole time 
that you were in there on Saturday evenin'* from 
half-past ten to a quarter past twelve o’clock you 
heard no unusual sound at all ? — 1 didn’t hear them. 

13063. No sounds of stones hopping on the flags ? 
No, sir. I heard people running by. and that was 


, your opinion 


13064. And as far as you can si 
about the thing is that there was no commotion in 
the street that night, at all ? — I heard the footsteps 
running up and down. 


13065. And no more ?— That is all 1 heard. 

13066. And no such thing occurred ? — Is not that 
so ! — Not that I heard. 

130OT And you we in the same room with 
McDonnell ? — Yes. 


13068. And you heard nothing l- No. 

13068a. Mr. Powell, k.c - Do you remember bein'* 
there at ten minutes past eleven ( — Yes. 

13069. Would this be right ?— This is McDonnell’s 
evidence (reads) : — 

off, at 11.10, when Constable Power came in. 
you heard a crashing of broken glass ? — Y'es. 

“ Where ? — Out in the street. 

” Where did that come from ? — 1 can’t say. 

“ Did it come from over your head ?— It might 
have. 

“ Have you any doubt it did ? — It might have, 
unknown to me. 

“ Have you any doubt it came from over vour 
head ? — I cannot say wher§ it came from. 

“ And you have no opinion about it ?— No. 

“ Did you think it came from the balconies 
over your head ? — I won’t swear. 

“ You take good care, I notice, not to say where 
it came from ? — I thought myself safer in the 
office. 

Tell me, if all the. crashing was outside in the 
street, you would have been quite safe in the 
Square l — 1 would, of course. 

“ And why did you think when you heard the 
crashing over your head that you would not be 
safe in the square ? — If 1 went outside I would 
not be safe ; I was safe where I was.” 

13070. Were you safe ? — I was inside. 

13071. Would you be safe outside in the Square ?— 
No ; 1 don’t think I would if they were firing things. 

13072. But you have just said that they were not 
firing things ? — That is as far as I heard. 

13073. And although McDonnell says at that time 
that he heard the crashing so that he was afraid to 
go out into the Square. Would you agree with 
that ? — I didn’t hear of it. 

13074. Mr. Rice. — Was he out on the street. 


13075. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t care whether he 
was in the street or on the Square. Did you hear 
any sound at all on the street or on the Square ? — I 
heard sounds of boohing. 

13076. Did you hear any crashing sounds as of 
stones or bottles ? — No, sir ; I only heard the sound 
of footsteps. 

13077. And you never heard anything at all ?— No. 

13078. And McDonnell never told you that he heard 
these things ? — No, sir. 

13079. And you and McDonnell never spoke to 
each other that night of what was going on ? — No. 
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13080. And there was not a word spoken as to the 
riots that were going on that night ?— No. I only 
wanted to go home safely. 

13081. And were you afraid of the police and the 
crowds running up and down — were you afraid of 
the police ? — No, I was not afraid of the police. 

13082. Why would you be afraid ?— I thought the 
crowd might charge them, and I was afraid of being 
caught between them. 

13083. And you were afraid of being taken for a 
rioter, I suppose ? — -Yes. 

13081. Now, listen to this question I put to your 
friend McDonnell. (Reads) — 

“ Supposing the crashing you heard going on 
for five minutes was, as you say you have no doubt, 
produced by stones thrown from the balconies, the 
people must have brought the stones up there with 
them ?— Yes, if they came from the balcony. 

“ You told me a minute ago you had no doubt 
they did come from the balcony ?— They could 
come from the balcony without my seeing them.” 
You say that it is all nonsense that they were not 
thrown from the balcony at all ? — Oh, they might 
have been thrown from the balcony, but I didn’t hear 
them. 

13085. And you heard none of them ? — Yes. 

13086. And you were afraid to go out on account 
of what was going on outside ? Would you agree 
with this (reads) : — 

“ You have no doubt that stones came from the 
balconies — tell the Court how you think the stones 
could be put on the balconies ?- — I cannot tell that. 
I didn’t see.” 

Do you agree with that ? — I do. 

13087. And do you say the same thing — that there 
could be stones thrown from the balconies on that 
night and you would not hear them ? — Yes. 

13088. And again I asked (reads) 

“ You went a little further, and you said that 
they did come from the balconies ? — I have no 
doubt they did, some of them.” 

Do you agree with that ? — Yes. 

13089. Now that you are brought face to face with 
that, have you any doubt that on that night there 
were people throwing stones from the balconies ? — 
I have not. 

13090. Mr. Rice . — Are you only prepared to say 
what you saw yourself ? — Yes. 

13091. And you are not prepared to say what 
McDonnell says, but only what you saw yourself ?- — 
Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — T his is your evidence. 

13092. Mr. Rice . — It is a question. You went 
away when Mrs. Fennell came into the office that 
night ? — Yes. 

13093. And Mr. Powell said a good deal to you 
about that fact, that there were four servants of the 
Corporation in the office at the same time. What 
time did you go in there '? — About half past ten 
o’clock. 

13094. And whom did you find there ? — I found 
M'Donnell. 


13095. Did Hopper come in afterwards ? — Yes ; 
immediately afterwards. 

13096. And at what time did Hughes come in ? — 
About eleven o’clock — the usual time. 

13097. And in the ordinary course would M‘Donnell 
or some other man be there when Hughes came in 
on duty ? — Yes. 

13097a. And you went in casually just to see the 
other man ? — Yes. 

13098. And do you do that occasionally ? — Yes ; 
I often drop in occasionally. 

13099. Something in the style of the bus driver’s 
holiday — you go in to see how people do their work ? — 
Yes. 

13100. As regards the caretakers and the police — 
is there any unfriendly feeling, as far as you know ? — 
No. 

13101. Have you yourself any unfriendly feeling 
towards the police ? — No, sir. 

13102. You told Mr. Powell that a policeman once 
arrested you ? — Yes. 

13103. What was the terrible crime for which the 
policeman arrested you ? — For fighting or something. 

13104. Was it a row that you had with a man in 
the street ? — Yes. 

13105. And how did this crime occur ; did you 
lose your temper in the street ? — No ; but he hit me. 

13106. And you were defending yourself, and you 
were arrested by the police ? — Yes. 

13107. And they charged you with fighting in 
the street ? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — W e will give you a present of the 
rest of it. He got seven days. 

13108. Mr. Rice . — And you got ten shillings or 
seven days, and you paid the ten shillings ? — Yes. 

13109. And you would not like to wipe out the 
whole police force on account of that incident ? — 
No, sir. 

13110. Well now, Mr. Powell asked you were you 
afraid of the police on that Saturday night. Had 
you any reason to be afraid of the police ? — No. 

13111. And were you afraid of the police that 
night ? — No. 

13112. And you told Mr. Powell that you were 
afraid of the police and the crowd ? — 1 was afraid of 
getting into the crowd. 

Mr. Rice . — You were afraid of getting into trouble 
as between the police and the crowd. 

13113. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W here do you live ?— 
9 Annesley Square, North Strand. 

13114. Were you on your way home ? — Yes. 

13115. Where had you been previously ? — I was 
at the Rotunda pictures, and I came from Gloucester 
Street. 

13116. And you came up from Gloucester Street '?— 
Yes. 

13117. And when did you go home ? — A little 
after twelve. I went out through the archway and 
out through Foley Street and down to Amiens 
Street. 

13118. Were the streets very quiet that way ? — 
Yes. 

13119. Just like an ordinary night ? — Yes. 


Patrick Hughes examined by Mr. Rice. 


13120. Mr. Rice . — What is your Christian name ? — 
Patrick. 

13121. Are you night watchman in the Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes, at that time. 

13122. What time was it your business to go on 
duty l — Eleven o’clock. 

13123. Did you go on duty on Saturday night, 
30th of August ? — Yes, I did. 

13124. When you went on duty, whom did you see 
in the office ? — Caldwell, McDonnell and Hopper. 


13125. "What time was that ? — I think it was 
about ten minutes past eleven when I got there. 

13126. Now, do you remember the woman, Mrs. 
Fennell, coming into the office ? — Yes, sir. 

12127. Were you there when she came in ? — Yes, 
sir, I was. 

13128. And in consequence of what she said, did 
you Jiear anything before she came in ? — She came 
in on account of the police that were 

13129. But wait ; did you hear any noise before 
she came in ? — Before she came in ? 

2 T 2 
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13130. Yes. Did you ?— I did : the police were 
after being in the buildings and going out again, 
and when they went out she came in. 

13131. And did you see the police come in and go 
out again ? — Yes ; I wasn’t in five minutes, and I 
told McDonnell that I had seen a whole row of police 
inside the north side of the gate, and he said some- 
thing about fighting in the street and I heard some 
boohing and groaning, and I saw the police filing by 
the window. 

13132. That was in Corporation Square — and you 
saw the police on the balconies ? — Yes 

13133. And how long did they remain ? — About 
five minutes, and they went out again. 

13134. Did you hear anything while they were 
going out ? — I heard the crash of glass. When the 
police were gone, I went out and there were two 
panes of glass broken in the office window. 

13135. Was it at that time you saw Mrs. Fennell ? — 
No ; not at that time. 

13136. What did you find when you went out ? — 
There were two panes of glass broken in D Room, 
that is the rent office, and three more in number 2, 
and two panes in number 3. 

13137. Did you see any police passing later on down 
Corporation Street ? — It must have been close on 
three quarters of an hour afterwards. 

13138. Was that near one o’clock ? — No, sir, it 
was just after twelve o’clock. 

13139. What did you see ? — I saw the police 
passing by the buildings, and some of them were 
holding their helmets like as if they were shielding 
themselves from something that would be coming 
towards them. 

13140. At that time did you see anything falling 
in the direction of the police, or any missiles ? — I 
didn’t see anything falling. 

13141 . Did you hear anything ? — I heard something 
hopping on the ground. 

13142. Did you form an opinion as to where they 
were coming from then ? — I thought they may have 
been coming after some crowd that was up the 
street. 

13143. Did you see the things that were falling 
near the police ? — Not at that time. 

13144. Did you hear any noise at that time ? — I 
heard groaning and boohing. 

13145. What did the police do ? — They seemingly 
went past the gate, and back up towards the North 
side of the building. 

13146. Did you hear any noise still ? — I heard 
continual boohing. 

13147. Were you outside all this time ? — I had 
only gone out once up to that time to see what 
happened to the windows, along with McDonnell. 

13148. While you heard this thing”going on, were 
you in the office or the hall ? — I was in my office. 

13149. Did you see policemen doing anything with 
a hammer ? — I saw three policemen breaking into 
the house immediately opposite them. 

13150. And where were you when you saw that ? — 
I was standing at the hallway of No. 1. 

13151. Mr. Bkown, k.c. — W as this when you went 
out to see the window ? — About three-quarters of an 
hour afterwards. 

13152. Mr. Rice . — And were these the police that 
you saw passing out by holding their helmets ? — 
The party that I saw go up the street. There was 
a good deal of Metropolitan men. 

13153. And the men that were breaking the door 
passed on — do you identify them with any party. 
You saw three men, at all events, attacking a door. 
How long were they doing that ? — About five minutes. 

13154. How far is that door from the Corporation 
Balconies ? — About the width of the Court. 

13155. Are they nearly opposite ?— Thev are 
directly opposite the wicket, quite close to the 
balconies, on the north side. 


13156. So that they would be in a more favour- 
able position than any other part of the street 
for people on the balconies to fire at them?— -I 
think that if the people on the balconies were de- 
termined not to let them do it, they could have 
prevented them. 

13157. But did you see these three men inter- 
fered with? — No. They took about five minutes 
to do this. 

13158. About five minutes? — Yes. 

13159. Are you satisfied that if people had 
thrown things at these police who were then there 
you could have seen them? — Oh, yes; because I 
didn’t take my eyes off them. 

13160. And you are quite positive that things 
were not thrown at the police? — Yes; I didn’t 
see anything thrown at them. 

13161. Did the police break in anything else 
while you were in there ? — No ; 1 didn’t see any- 
thing else. 

13162. As regards the habits of the people 

you are a night watchman there? — Yes. 

13163. And you are there from eleven on? 

Yes; until six in the morning. 

13164. What are the habits of the people — are they 
very early— do they go to bed very earlv or do they 
remain up pretty late ? — It is not unusual to see 
people coming in up to 12 o’clock ; but most of them 
have to be up very early because I used to oblige the 
majority of them by calling them. Sometimes I 
would have to call a man at three or four, and the 
majority of them at five or six in the morning. 

13165. At all events, is it anything unusual to see 
a fair number of people on the balcony on Saturday 
night ?— It is quite usual for people to be about up 
to twelve o’clock. 

13166. Are there any shops in which people of this 
kind do their shopping on Saturday nights, and are 
they open till a late hour, and have they to go far 
out of the neighbourhood altogether to do then- 
shopping ? — There are small shops around there, and 
I have seen them open after twelve o’clock. 

13167. On that night was there anything more than 
the ordinary number of people ? — There was not more 
than the ordinary number of people — they were in the 
one group. 

13168. Then they were all together ? And were 
there many women and children ? — They were mostly 
composed of women and children, but there were a 
few men. 

13169. Did you patrol the balconies that night at 
all ? — No, I didn’t go out on the balconies that night 
at all. 

13170. And, as far as you could see, was there any 
sign of a collection of ammunition or arrangements 
for receiving the police and giving them a hot recep- 
tion as you went along ? — No. 

13171. And would it be easy to pelt the police 
successfully from the balconies at any distance ?— 
You should be immediately at the end. 

13172. And could you get at the police further up 
the street than from the top of the balconies ? — They 
should come as close as the south wicket. 

13173. That is, that unless they were at some part 
of the gate they could not be hit by people throwing 
from the balconies ? — Yes. 

13174. On which balcony did you see this number 
of people on that night ? — On the 2nd and 3rd on the 
north side. 

13175. Mr. Powell, k.c. ( cross examining ). — The 
best place to attack the police would be from the 
second and third balconies looking over Corporation 
Street ? — Yes, if they desired to do so. 

13176. Of course. I know' they have no desire to 
do so ; but supposing they were inclined to attack 
the police, would not that be the best place to attack 
them from ? — It would be to the best advantage. 
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13177. And that is where you saw the closest 
number of people' that night ?— That ie right. 

13178. And of course the people who now get up 
at four and five o’clock in the morning are hard- 
working people ? — Yes, they are. 

13179. And they would go to bed pretty early. 

A man would not expect to see people that would 
„ e t up at four or five in the morning out on the 
balconies at 1.30 at night ?— No ; but they would 
not be expecting to go to work on Sunday. 

13180. And do these people go to bed early ?— Yes ; 
they come in about nine o’clock, and say— “ Call me 
in the morning.” . . . , 

13181. And 1 suppose there is another class ot 
people who stop up very late and get up very late ?— 
Yes, there are. 

13182. And these are the very people that were 
up that Saturday night after half past twelve ? 
They were, but it didn’t matter whether they got 
up early or late, because they hadn’t to go to work 
the next morning. , . , 

13183. And don’t you know that the people who 
go to bed early have their lights out, and that the 
people that stop up do not have their lights out . 

It was I lit the lights. 

13184. Did you hear McDonnell and Hopper give 
evidence, and say that some of the persons asked to 
have the lights put out, and some of them to 
have them on— is not that a very curious thing i 

—Well, the reason is I think . 

13185 I don’t want to know what you think, but 
was it not a curious thing ?— Well, they were nervous. 

13186. And by way of checking their nervousness, 
they stopped out on the balcony ?— I think they 
thought the police would come up. 

13187. Why should they think that the police 
might come up ?-Well, at the time 1 saw themthey 
didn’t go up to the staircase, and they didn t come 

“*13188. And is it you! case that the people ill the 
Corporation Buildings having shown no piovocation 
at all. and never living anything that were ha ly, 
the police would come in and attack them without 
rhyme or reason 1-1 didn't know what **«* 
occurring- They might have been alter getting 

S 'l3mJrom whom 1 — From the people maybe 
on the balconies. , . .. ? T 

13190. Have you auy doubt about it . 1 

‘Isi^NoSy 8 ™ there — McDonnell wasn't 

*° 13192*' Amfyou didn't hear the noise of stones !- 

1 13193. Where did it come from 1— It may have 
come from the balconies. 

13194. Don't you know it did l-I cannot swear 

‘tW Have yon any doubt Ahat it came from 
the balconies !-I didn't go out ontside 

13196. my ?— Because the police 

he gate. ,, 110 lice were outside the 

.L 31 !I',.^i,r,“t e i.Sr r S tbe balconies i-I- 


Ind because rut- p 1 . • 

gate, you would not look up to the b Jeon 
might get a wallop *“ure, yon 

the stones on the street . e , , • ,.j ie wo rld, 
13199. And have 7™“^° 0 a m c from l-I 
between ourselves, "he - from the 

certainly say that some of them can 
balconies, but not all- y 

13200. Some . of the . bottles ■ - taij)i 

13201. And some of the sto> • tliere , ?— There 
13202. How did they get P w hole 

are shoots for the general refuse ot 


buildings, and they aie at their hands if they 
wanted it. . 

13203. And it is usual for them to bring it 
up to the balconies ? — They haven’t to bring 1 
up. , 

13204. And do you mean to say that they 
would bring bottles and stones ?— There are 

shoots there on each balcony. I didn’t see any 
stones coming from tbe balcony. 

Mr. Itice .— He says he didn’t see any stones. 
13205. Mr. Powell, k.c.— I said bottles, and 
he said bottles, and I said stones and be said 
stones. And do you now suggest that the stones 
and the bottles were not brought up there . 

Well, I have occasion at night to sweep the place, 
and I see that class of stuff there. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I am sorry. I have to go 
now to another court. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — V ery well. 

13206. Mr. Atkinson (taking up cross- 
examination).— Were you there on duty on 
Sunday night?— Yes. I came in at 8 o clock on 
Sunday night. , 

13207. Mr. Brown, k.c. — It was jour usual 
hour?— Yes, from 8 till 6 o’clock in the morning. 

13208 Mr. Atkinson . — And was everything 
peaceable in the buildings then?— This night was 
a really quiet night. 

13209. And there were no missiles ot any Kina 
there?— There was no one to throw them then. 

13210. And was the square, and the carriage- 
way of the square, clean on Monday morning ?— 
To the best of my recollection, we said to one 
another that it would be better to leave that 
stuff there for Mr. Verscboyle, tbe boss, to see it. 

13211. And you left it there? — I had nothing 
whatever to do with the sweeping of it at that 

time- . , „ 

13212. And it was not touched? — No; up to 
six o’clock on Monday morning. 

13213. And, therefore, these people that said 
they swept it must have been wrong ?— Tbe stuff 
that was thrown on Sunday was left there. 

13214. And there was plenty of it? — Yes. 

13215. Of what? — Of stones and glass 
13216. And delpli ? — I didn’t see delph. 

13217. Would you agree with this description 
of what was there? (Reads.) 

“On the Monday morning?— Yes; 1 was 
out on the square at 5 o’clock on the Monday 
morning. , 

“ Did you see any things on the square s 

“What sort of things were they?— They 
were glass of all descriptions. 

“Glass and what?— Glass of _ all descrip- 
tions— broken bottles, and so on.” 

Witness. I agree with the broken bottles, 

and so on. . , 

1 1 Was there anything m the nature ot 
household ware?— There were different things. 

1 ‘ Were there any pieces of household articles 
of furniture?— There were pieces of wood and 
different things like the legs of a chair, and that 
kind of thing. , , . , » 

“Was there delph— household delph? — Yes, 
sir, of all descriptions.” 

13218 (To Witness ). — Do you agree with that 
description of the square on Monday morning?— 
I won’t be positive about what you say. 

13219. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Don’t you leave at 
6 o’clock on each morning ?— Yes. 

Mr Rice — Mr. Atkinson has made a statement 
as to what the witness said. As I understand his 
evidence, it was that between Sunday night at 
the time that the police had gone through this 
visitation, he didn’t think it proper to sweep the 
thing away. 
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Mr. Henry, k.c.— He was gone when the sweep- 
ing occurred. 

13220. Mr. A tkinson. — I understood you to say 
that you distinctly and clearly were agreed not to 
touch the debris that was on the ground, but to 
leave it there until Monday morning, when the 
boss ” would see it? — I said on Sunday morn- 

13221. But I asked you was there any sweeping 
on this Sunday and you said no, and you didn’t 
agree with Hopper or McDonald; and you said 
that “we agreed to leave the stuff there until 
Monday morning that we might show it to the 
boss”? — Yes; that is right. 

13222. And you agree that there was no sweep- 
ing between Sunday and the Monday morning ? — 
Ho; unless there was sweeping after I left. 

13223. But hadn’t you agreed with them not to 
do it? — Yes ; but- there were two hours afterwards 
to alter it. 

13224. Did you discuss the matter on Monday 
morning of having swept it or not? — Not when 
I came in on Monday night ; it was perfectly clean. 

13225. And it was in a bad condition on Sunday 
morning ?— -Yes. 

13226. And the same kind of missiles were 
found on Monday?— It was as dirty on Monday 
morning as it was on Sunday. 

13227. And, therefore, it was as bad on Monday 
as Sunday? — Yes. J 

13228. And there were no missiles thrown on 
Sunday night? — No. 

13229. It all took place on Saturday? — On 
Saturday, I believe. 

13230. What is the usual hour for putting out 
the lights? — The usual hour is a quarter past 


did y0U “ sk Um brought Wm 

1 l 324 f- 1 ? ld y° u fchink it queer thing that , 
body ol police under an inspector should be in Hi 
archway of tbo Corporation Buildings ?-I 
there was trouble in the buildings. K 

tr i of„1 6 c:;„tSL Pl See7iL a tr e ;^ d “- 

b " m " gS , ~ A " d >”*>% •» 


■ 1 S 1 A Ild .T h S tims wer8 P»t that 

night? — About half-past nine. 

13232. That is nearly two and a quarter hours 
longer ?— Yes. 

13233 And you didn’t bother your head about 

putting them out? — The people were nervous and 
it wouid be only right to let them see who were 
attacking them, and for me to see if any damage 
was done. ° 

13234 Have you got any light in your office ?— 

do« L the a ‘,”™ d “°‘ SW ^ 

K ' C “ There '™ r8 thr88 <” 

Mr. fitce .—, And it was sworn that all the lights 
ot the entire balconies were lighting. 

Witness .— The lights were not put out 

OMtimt” Pl,t ° Ut aU 0V ” the baiIdi ' 1 S» 84 the 
13235. Hr. Atkinson . — And you heard the 
crashing and the breaking of glass? Yes 

o-cloek 6 ' UP *° "’ lat iom ! —' U p to about twelve 

, P3 »:S id y0 " se * Inspector Purcell come in 
there,— He came m about three o'clock on 
Monday morning. 

13238. On Sunday morning?— No, Monday 
morning . J 

13 239 Was he not there at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
y night, and after 12 o’clock on Saturday night ? 

—He didn t come into the office. 

13240 Did Hopper see him or McDonnell see 
Uim on Sunday morning ?-lf they did, I didn’t. 
i saw inm on Monday morning. 

y °, U See him brou ght in by Hopper 
the Se ar cliway)-iNo, I was not there at 

13242 Did you know he' was there? Did 
Hopper tell you that he was talking with Inspec- 

toi Puicell outside in the archway? Yes. 

13243. And did you know he was there?— Yes. 


Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

13248. It was suggested the second and third 
balconies were the best places from which things 
could be thrown at the police— were these bal 
comes then the first balcony to throw thi™ 

13249. Would they be better than the ton bal 
cony for that purpose ?-Well. the top bilcony 
wo ! f J ust suit as well for that purpose. 

13250. And you say most of the people were on 
lie hist and second balconies ?— The two middle 
balconies. 

■ 13251. If the people went back to stone the 
police would they have gone to any place on the 
second and third balcony— to the top— you did 
not see any one on the top?— I saw no one at all 
on the top. at 311 

13252. You were going to tell Mr. Powell at 
one stage what the reason was that the people 
wanted the lights and he stopped— perhaps you 

u r , WES g0m S to P ut oufc tbe lights 
about 12 o clock and I was crossing the Square 
out of the arch, because Mr. Lynch was in the 
country that night and I was in charge of the 
different lights. 

13253. Are the lights commanded by a switch? 
—One switch lights a whole side. I was cross- 
ing over to put out the lights and the people 
shouted not to put out the lights, so I thought 
it better just to accede to their wish, and I kept 
the lights on till 1.30, till all the trouble was 
over. 

13254. You said this was really a quiet night— 
that was Sunday night? — Yes. 

13255. Was that after the police had been in 
on Sunday? — Oh, yes. 

13256. In what condition were the people at 
that time?— They were fleeing out of the build- 
mg— most of them. 

13257. Were they in a st^te of panic?— Thev 
were clearing away because they were afraid of 
an attack that night. 

13258 Now, with regard to this sweeping up 
about which Mr. Atkinson had some difference 
of opinion with me as to what the evidence was, 
i i^°h r de . an arra ngement that the place 
should be left in a certain condition to be seen 
i 90 Ko f m bl £ ber officers?— We agreed on that. 
13259. When did you make that agreement?— 
At four or five in the morning. 

°?, what ' morning ?— Monday morning. 
IdJbl. Did you make any such agreement as 
that on the Monday before?— No: we had no 
chat about the place then. 

, Wlrnt you wanted to leave there was 

the debris, whatever it was, that was in the place 
mi ^Monday morning after the Sunday night ;?- 

13263. And not on Sunday morning after the 
Saturday night?— No; it was the stuff left over 
from the Sunday. 

13264. You made no arrangement to leave the 
stuff there on Sunday morning? — No. 

13265. But on Monday morning you did? — 
i es ; on Monday morning. 
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13266. Were you there oil Sunday night? 

13267. You left on Sunday morning? — Yes. 

13268. When you came on Sunday night in 
what condition did you find the place? — It was 
in a worse condition than on the night before. 

13269. Now, with regard to this lighting, 
would it be easier or harder for people who were 
attacking the police to attack them from a lighted 
point than from dark balconies ? — If the balconies 
were dark the police could not see who would be 
firing. 

13270. Could they see whether there were people 
there at all to attack them? — No; if they stayed 
in the hall they could not see it. 

13271. Was it more to the advantage of the 
police to have the place lighted ? — I think it was 
to the advantage of the police. 

13272. Do you think the police were in more or 


less danger when the lights were lighted ? — In less 
danger. 

13273. Mr. Bkown, k.c. — Are the ends of the 
balconies open in the Corporation Buildings — I 
mean can you lean over? — There is a railing you 
could lean over. 

13274. Are the ends open — there is not a solid 
wall at the end ? — Only a railing. 

13275. So that you could lean over the railing? 
— One person could, comfortably. 

Mr. Rice . — I understand the wall of the build- 
ing projects three feet from the end of the bal- 
cony — three feet in. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — I know. Is there some por- 
tion of the balcony open into Corporation Street ? 

Mr. Rice . — The end looks over Corporation 
Street ; but I think it is quite clear, and it would 
be perfectly possible for people standing on the 
end of the balcony to throw things straight out to 
people who were in a position diagonally to them. 


William Behan examined by Mr. Rice. 


13276. What is your name? — William Behan. 
13277. Where do you live? — 79 D Corporation 
Place. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — A t the top? 

13278. Mr. Rice. — Yes. (To Witness ). — 

Where is that dwelling situated ?— On the second 
landing. 

13279. At what side? — The south side. 

13280. What is your position ? — I am a labour- 
ing man. 

13281. Are you a pensioner? — Yes. 

13282. From where? — The Irish Lights’ Ser- 

13283. Now, on Sunday, the 31st August, were 
you at your dwelling there? — Yes, sir. 

13284. Did you see the police coming into Cor- 
poration Buildings ? — I did, sir. 

13285. Were you on the balcony or in your 
room when they first came in?— On the balcony. 
13286. Outside your own rooms? — Yes. 

13287. Did you see the police come in? — I did. 
13288. And do you know Sergeant Woulfe? — 
No. 

13289. You didn’t know him then? — No. 

13290. At all events, you saw a body of police 
come in ? — Yes. 

13291. What did you observe them first do ? — 
They stood at the office. 

13292. They came to the office and stood out- 
side ? — Yes. I did not know that anything was 
going to happen. 

13293. Dyi you hear anything at that time? — 
the first thing that attracted mv attention was 
the smashing of glass. 

13294. Did you observe where it came from? — 
trom nowhere. 

13295. Where did the sound come from ? — From 
some one at the office window. 

1 3296. Did you observe the police doing any- 
nng ? j did, sir; after they left the office. 

13297. Before they had finished with the office 
id you notice any action on the part of the police 
at the office ? — No, sir. 

13298. While they were there you heard the 
S01 ]™ Q of glass breaking? — The smashing of glass. 

13299. Did you see the police then leave the 
office afterwards ?— Yes. 

13300. And what did they do ? — They charged 
U P along to the front entrance on the opposite 
side to where I was, and up to the stairs with 
®>r batons drawn. I went in when I saw the 
a ons. I knew there was something wrong going 

0 appen then. My windows look right across to 
''lere they went up with their batons drawn. 

1 le y " 7 ®re twisting them. 


13301. What did they do? — They tipped the 
windows as they went along, and the second man 
did the same as the first, and so on. As far as 
they ran they smashed every pane of glass on the 
way. 

13302. They smashed every pane of glass as far 
as they went ? — Yes. 

13303. Was there anybody dressed differently 
from the other men? — Yes; there was a man with 
private clothes. I don’t know who he was. He 
was commander-in-chief of the police, leading on 
the charge. 

13304. Had this man with private clothes anv 
article or object in his hand ? — I could not say 
that. J 

13305. You could not say that? — No. 

13306. How many balconies did you see these 
policemen on?— Two. First they went to the 

second, and then to the third, and smashed the 
windows as they went along. 

13307. Did you see the police going into any 
of the hallways? — I did. y 

13308. Did you see them doing anything? — I 
could not say. It was inside they were, but as 
they came out of the rooms they flung bottles 
across to my side, and they smashed. 

13309. You saw them flinging bottles across to 
your side ? — Yes ; and they smashed over the bal- 
cony where I was. 

13310. Did the police seem to be acting very 
coolly— were they quite cool?— They were more 
like madmen than Christians. They were more 
like savages. 

13311. Did you see them throw anything except 
bottles? — No. 

13312. Did you notice anything else? — No. 

13313. They were the things that came to your 
side? — Yes, sir. 

13314. Could you see them in the rooms through 
the windows opposite you ?— Oh, no; I could not 
see what they were doing inside. 

13315. Before the police came, were there any 
of these windows in the balconies broken— before 
the police came up? — No. 

13316. Were the windows all whole? As far 

as I could see, they were. 

13317. Did you see any people pelting the police 

from the balcony on the north side? I saw 

nothing fired at all. 

13318. How long were you sitting or standing 
out on your own balcony before the police came 
m A bout five minutes before they entered the 
gate. 

13319. During that five minutes did you observe 
any attack on the police from the balconies? No. 
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13320. Are you quite sure of fcliat? — Every- 
thing was quiet, as far as I could see. 

13321. While the police were breaking things 
on your balcony on the south side, did you see any 
people on your balcony or on the balconies above 
it throwing things at the police on the north side ? 
— No; because the police were on the other side. 

I could see them from the window if there was 
anything thrown; but I didn't see anything 
thrown. 

13322. Were you here yesterday when a young 
gentleman called Sinclair Robinson was ex- 
amined ? — Yes. 

13323. Did you hear his evidence? — I did. 

13324. Did you hear him say there were people 
on the north balcony throwing things at the 
police? — I did. 

13325. And that they struck the windows? — 
That was not true. 

13326. That was not true? — No. 

13327. Did you see any window broken on the 
north side by anything thrown from the balconies 
on the south side ? — No, sir ; it was the batons that 
broke them . 

13328. Now, before the police went up on the 
balcony, did you see them do anything on the 
ground floor? — No, sir. 

13329. You first noticed them rushing up on 
the balcony ? — Yes. 

13330. And doing this window-breaking per- 
formance ? — Yes. 

13331. Were you there on it on Sunday? — Yes, 

13332. Had there been any trouble or commo- 
tion on Sunday in the place? — Not the slightest. 

13333. Up to that time? — No. 

13334. I suppose you were not out the whole 
time? — No. 

13335. Any time you were out, did you observe 
any people from the north balconies throwing 
things at the police into Corporation Street? — No, 
sir. 

13336. Are you quite sure of that? — Yes. 

13337. With regard to Saturday night, what 
time did you go to bed on Saturday night ? — I was 
in bed between 9 and 10 o’clock. I generally go 
to bed at that time. 

I suppose if there had been any noise at that 
time on Saturday night you would not have heard 
it? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think Mr. Rice might as 
well give the evidence himself. It would be much 
quicker. 

13338. Mr. Rice (to Witness ). — If there was a 
noise on Saturday night would you have heard it ? 
— I should have heard it. 

13339. Did ycu hear any noise on Saturday 
night? — I did not, sir. 

13340. You are slightly hard of hearing? — A 
little. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

13341. Now, your evidence is that this place 
was perfectly quiet on Saturday and Sunday? — 
On Sunday. I don’t know about Saturday night. 
I know nothing about Saturday night. 

13342. Although asleep, and having gone to bed 
between 9 and 10 o’clock, you could have heard 
if there was any noise? — Yes. 

13343. You didn’t hear any noise? — No. 

13344. Therefore, the place was quiet? — Yes, 
as far as I know. 

13345. Quiet on that Saturday and Sunday? — 
Yes. 

13346. There was no one in the building to 
throw stones? — Not that I saw. 

13347. To throw a saucer? — No. 

13348. A cup? — No. 


13349. Nor a bottle?— No. 

13350. There were no stones thrown except what 
was thrown by the police? — Not that I saw. 

13351. That is all? — Yes. 

13352. Nothing else you saw — no ammunition 
on the balconies? — No. 

13353. Now you know the Kellys ? — They live in 
the bottom — underneath. 

13354. Do you know them? — 1 do, by sight. 

13355. They live on your side? — Yes, sir. 

13356-7. They are on the ground floor and you 
are on the next? — The second. 

13358. Did you see them out on Sunday? — No. 

13359. Did you see them throwing a brick at 
the police ? — I did not. I was not out of my room. 

13360. Did you hear they threw a brick and 
stones at the police, and hit one of them ? — I heard 
something on the Monday, and that a man was 
arrested . 

13361. That they assaulted a policeman by hit- 
ting him with a brick, and also by hitting him 
with a hammer on the face? — No. 

13362. That was perfect peace? — I don’t know. 

13363. You don’t know ? — No. 

13364. Is striking a policeman with a brick and 
on the face with a hammer perfect peace? — I 
didn’t see it ; I heard of it. 

13365. Do you believe it happened? — I could 
not say that, sir. 

13366. Do you know they were convicted? — 
Yes : I know lie was convicted. 

13367. And got three months and the son one 
month ? — Yes. 

13368. Do you believe still he didn’t do it? — I. 
could not say. 

13369. You can form an opinion? — No. 

13370. Would that be a very disorderly thing 
to do? — It would if it was done. 

13371. On the South side? — Yes, it would. 

13372. Now, did you not hear commotion by 
the police going into Kelly’s room ?— No, sir. 

13373. You didn’t hear any commotion? — No. 

13374. You didn’t know anything had occurred 
wrong — by the Kellys or by the police? — No, sir. 

13375. Now, what time was this you first saw 
the police come in ? — On Sunday evening ? 

13376. Yes? — About 5 o’clock. 

13377. Who was the sergeant that came with 
them ? — I don’t know who the sergeant was. 

13378. Have you any idea?— No. 

13379. What was he like? — He was a tall, thin 
man in private clothes. 

13380. Mr. Henry, k.c.— D id you hear the 
question Mr. Atkinson asked you — who was the 
sergeant? — I could not tell. I didn’t know the 
sergeant. 

13381. Mr. Atkinson. — Don’t you say he was a 
tall, thin man ? — It is a man in private clothes I 
am speaking of. 

13382. Is that the man went on the balconies? 
— -Yes, and lead the charge. 

13383. How many police went on the balconies? 
— I suppose about 10 or 12. 

13384. All went on the balconies? — Yes. 

13385. Did any remain at the office ? — No ; they 
all came from the office to the balconies, where 
they were ordered, I suppose, for a charge. 

13386. Did any of the remain at the office, or 
go into the office? — I don’t know whether any 
remained. 

13387. Were you not looking at them from the 
South side ? — Yes. 

13388. Could you not see them — had you not a 
full view of the office door? — Yes. 

13389. Could you see if there were any police- 
men there? — If there was any? 

13390. Or if they went into the office?— Yes. 

13391. Did any of them go into the office.— 1 
could not say that. 
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13392. Were you not watching them from the 
time they came in?— They were all at the office 
door. 

13393. Did you watch them from the time they 
came into the place until they left the building ? — 

I did not. 

13394. Were you not standing outside your 
door ? — X was in the door when I saw them charge 
with batons. When I saw that I locked myself in 
my room. 

13395. All the police who were about the office 
went up on the balconies ?— Yes. 

13396. Every one of them? — I could not say 
every one. 

13397. You saw no one of them go inside into 
the office ? — No. 

13398. When they got on the balconies, as I 
understand your evidence, it is this — that they 
walked down the balconies and slapped every 
window as they went along ? — That is so. 

13399. And the next man completed that by 
giving it another bang? — Yes. 

13400. Then the whole window would be 
smashed to pieces ?— All in front. 

13401. Smashed to pieces and atoms?— Yes. 
13402. And leaving a big broken pane of glass? 
—Yes. 

Would you agree with the description that the 
holes in the windows were small holes that might 
have been caused by a stone or the poke of a 
baton ? 

Mr. Rice. — That was not the evidence. 

Mr. Atkinson. — It was Hopper’s evidence. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — None of the witnesses spoke 
as to the state of the balconies on the ground floor 
neither McDonnell nor Hopper. 

Mr. Atkinson. — He was on the first balcony. 

Mr. Hf.nry, k.c.— No. I asked him myself. 

Mr. A tkinson. — I may be wrong. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— My recollection is— I tried to 
aet a description of the upper balconies from 
McDonnell and Hopper, and they said they went 
away and made no inspection. Some witnesses 
suggested that these holes were made by stones. 

Mr. Rice. — There is no evidence that these holes 
were there on Sunday before the police came. 

Mr Henry, k.c. -That is another matter. 
13403. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness).— When the 
police went in, of course, you didn’t see what 
happened in the building ?— No. 

13404. Inside the rooms?— No. . 

13405. Were there any people at all on the bal- 
conies? — No, sir. , 

13406. None af all?— No. They flew away toi 

13407. You saw no one on the balconies at all? 

13408. 1 This was at 5 o’clock on Sunday after- 
noon in summer? — Yes. , , 

13409. And there was no one out on the oa - 
conies ? — No. 

13410. No one?— No. .w 

13411. You were the only one to be seen on the 
South side, and there teas no one on the North 
side? — No. , . .v„„ t, q j 

13412. They were all in their rooms-they 1 had 
to At away to (ret clear ot the charge of the police 
coming up with drawn batons !- Anyone would 

% 13413. Were there, before the police entered, 
anyone on the balcony 1— Not tha s . 

13414. Therefore they didn't see the polipe enter 
if they were in their rooms you sai 7 
hying from the police 1-1 cannot heal ve y we . 

13415. You told me a mom. ent ago .tlgt . the 
reason the people left the baleonms w^ because 
they were flying from the police j'j' 

There would be no one who would stay there. 


13416. Did you see anyone on the balconies 
before the police entered? — Not that I saw. 

13417. Therefore they were not flying from the 
police — after the police came in, did they break 
in the doors ? — I could not say that. 

13418. Did you see them enter the rooms?— I 
saw them in the archway. 

13419. And come out?- — Yes. 

13420. How long did they remain in the arch- 
way? — I suppose about five minutes or so inside. 

13421. Did you see them trying to enter the 
rooms ? — I did not. I could not see from where I 

13422. Directly they came out the police came 
out armed with bottles ? — Yes. 

13423. And flung the bottles across to the south 
balcony ?— I could not say they were bottles. 

13424. But you did say they were bottles ?— I 
could not say whether they were bottles or not. 
They flung them across. 

13425. What were they like ?— They smashed on 
our side at any rate. 

13426. What class of missile was it ?— Anything 
they could get. 

13427. In the rooms ?— There might be jam-pots 
or bottles. 

13428. Did you see them on your balcony f— JNo. 
.13429. The missiles didn’t reach your balcony ? — 
They smashed on my balcony overhead. 

13430. Can you tell us what were the missiles that 
were thrown ? — They smashed over my head. 

13431. What were the missiles ?— I suppose jam- 
pots— anything they could get, anything they could 
lay their hands on in the rooms. 

13432. Did you examine any missile that was 
thrown? — No; I did not. 

13433. Now on the Saturday night the lights were 
kept on very late, were they not ?— Till about 11.30 
until they went out. 

13434. Did you not hear that they were kept 
lighted till 1.30?— No. , . . , .... 

13435. Do you know that the people in the building 
asked to have them kept lighted ?— No. 

13436. That is a very unusual thing to do ? I 
never heard of that. 

13437. Did you see the police on this Sunday being 
attacked on the street ?— No. . 

13438. Did you hear they were attacked in the 
street?— No, sir.' 

13439. And you heard no boohing or hissing 5 

13440. Did you see the police in the street at all ? 

No : I did not. . , 

1 Q.U 1 T'Viorofnve there was no disturbance m 
the building ? — None in the 

nothing 


Corporation Street or 
building. ,, 

13442. Or in the street — you could 
takiny place in the street ?— No. 

13443. And you saw no disturbance in the street 
the whole of the Sunday ?— No. 

13444. Did you see any numbers of police passing 
up Corporation Street ?— No, sir. 

13445. Therefore there was no disturbance in the 
street or in the building ?— Not as far as I could see 
13446. Everything was perfectly quiet? \es. 

Mr Atkinson . — Listen to this ' (reading front Minutes 
of Evidmce, page 274, Question 12103 -Stephen 

H° PP °\\-e\\ ld m consequence of what Mrs Eennelly 
said, did you go out to M‘Donnell and examine 

you fluff ’—About mi panes 

of glass broken. i 2 -r 

“Where were those panes of glass ?— In the 
windows— two in the rent office, some in Mr. 
Byrne’s place, and some in her^own. 


‘Mr. Brown, k.c. 


-Is Mr. Byn 


in the same 
2 TJ 
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house as the rent office ? — In the same — No, sir • 
No. 2. 

"Mr. Rice. — Is there anybody else in the same 
house ? — Yes ; there is Mrs. Fennelly and Mr. 
Byrne. Mr. Byrne lives in No. 2 a, and Mrs. 
Fennelly in No. 2 d. 

“ Now you observed those windows, and 
observed their condition ? — Yes. 

“ What sort were the holes and damages ? — 
They were small round holes about two or two and 
a half inches; in diameter. 

" Can you say what they appeared to have been 
made by ? — They were like pokes of a baton, or 
something like that. 

i£ could they be — I suppose they could be 
made by other things' than batons ?— I think 
they could be made by small stones thrown with 
very great force. 

‘'Like stones from a sling, I suppose ? — Yes. 

“ They could be made in either way ?— Yes. 

“ Dicl Mi's. Fennelly leave your office'immediately 
afterwards or did she stay on ? — She stayed there. 

' How long ? — Nearly a couple of hours, anyway. 
'' How long ? — Well, it was well over an hour, at 
any rate.” 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — That applies to Saturday night. 
.Mr. Atkinson. — Yes ; 1 am afraid I have made a 
mistake 

Re-examined by Mr: Rice. 

13447. There is a question I would like to ask you. 
When you said there was nobody on the balcony 
on Sunday, at what particular time do you refer to ? 
— About ten minutes to five, or five o’clock. 

1344S. Was that before the police came in ? — Yes; 
immediately before the police came in. 

13449. Now, go back a little further — were there 
any people on the balconies half an hour or an hour 
before the police came in ?— Not that I could see. 
13450. Mr. Brown, k.c.— None at all ?— No. 
13451. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many constables 
did you see on the balcony opposite you ? — About 
10 to 12. 

13452. And could you see whether there was a 
Sergeant with them ? — I could not. 

13453. You say it was the plain clothes man was 
giving directions ?— The plain clothes man— a tall 

13454. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Tell me, Mr. Behan, did 
you see the police throw any bottles at all that 
day ? — Yes ; from one side straight over to the 
other. 

13455. I thought you said to Mr. Atkinson you 
didn’t see them throwing bottles, but jam-pots ?— 
Some sort of delph. I could not say whether they 
were bottles or jam-pots. They might be jam- 
pots, but they flung them deliberately across from 
their side to my side. 

Mrs. Purcell examined by Mr. Rice. 

13456. Mrs. Purcell, what is your Christian name ? 
— Jane Purcell. 

13457. Where do you live ?— 82 a Corporation 
Buildings. 

13458. Is that a dwelling on the south side of 
Corporation Buildings ?— The third balcony. 

13459. Do you remember Sunday, 31st August ?— 
Yes.. 

13460. Now were you there practically all day that 
day ?— Yes, the whole day. 

13461. Do you remember the time the police came 
in ?— Yes. 

13462. Did you notice any trouble before they 
came in, or disturbance ?— Not in the building but 
outside in the street. 

13463. Outside in the street ? — Yes. 


13464. There was a disturbance or commotion 
outside in the street ? — Yesi 
13465. At the time when you saw any of this 
disturbance did you see any people from the Cor- 
poration balconies throwing anything at the police ? 
— No, sir. 

13466. Did you observe the police when they first 
came in ?— Yes. I was standing at the end of the 
third balcony. 

13467. Did you see the police approach the office * 

; — Yes. 

1346S. Did you see or hear them do anything ?— I 
saw them breaking the windows the very first thin«. 

13469. Did you actually see them strike the win- 
dows ? — Yes. 

13470. With what ? — With his baton. 

13471. Did he strike it more than once ? — The top 
pane of glass was the first he put in, and then the 
second one. 

13472. Did you see them doing anything else ?— 
They rushed into the two next halls and began again. 
As soon as I saw them I went in with the child in my 
arms. 

13473. Before you went in did you see anything 
done by the police to any of the windows ?— They 
were breaking the office window. 

13474. Did they break any other window ?— I 
don’t know. 

13475. Did you hear any noise ?• — Yes. 

13476. What was the noise ? — I heard people 
screeching. 

13477. Anything else ? — No, sir ; not at that time. 
13478. You went in with, your child into your 
house ? — Yes ; I missed one of my little children, 
and I came back and saw the police rush, up the staii 
to the first balcony and break, the windows as they 
went along the first balcony. 

13479. What did they break them with ? — With 
their batons. They rushed up the stairs again to the 
second balcony, and when they came as far as the 
second balcony right opposite my door, I was standing 
with my baby in my arms, and I ran into the house. 
They rushed to take a bottle of milk where I was 
standing. 

13480. They went into one of the houses opposite ? 
—Yes ; three or four police. 

13481. And what did they do when they went 
in ? — I could not say. 

13481a. — What did they do outside ?■ — They broke 
all the windows as they went' along. 

13482. Did they come out of the house after they 
went in ? — After five or ten minutes. 

13483. What did you say about the bottle of milk ? 
— A Constabulary man took the bottle of milk oppo- 
site the window. 

13484. What sort of a bottle was it ? — A ginger- 
beer bottle. 

13485. And through the glass of the bottle, you 
could see the milk ? — Yes. 

13486. It was on the ground right at the window ? 
—Yes. 

13487. It was in the window ? — Yes. 

13488. Where did he get this bottle ? — In the 
room opposite. 

13489. Had he it in his hand ? — Yes ; he made 
three winds at the window where 1 was standing. 

13490. And did he fling it at you ? — I suppose he 
did. He could not fire it at anyone else. There 
were two or three in the hall. My husband was 
inside at the time. 

13491. Did the bottle break ? — Yes. 

13492. Where ? — Down at the edge of the window. 
13493. Near which you were standing ? — Yes. 

13494. Was the milk scattered all over the place ? 

— Yes, and over the balcony. 

13495. Did you see anything else at that time ? — 
They rushed down to the other windows, and broke 
the windows as they went along. 
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134:96. And did they break the windows of an 
empty room ? — Yes ; they were then called back. 

13497. By whom ? — 1. don’t know. A policeman 
shook his baton, and said “ he would do for me later 
on.” I took my three children, and went into Mrs. 
Byrne’s room. Four families were locked in one 
room. 

13498. The police didn’t come near you? — Not 
near our balcony. 

13499. When the police were going along the 
balcony on the other side, did you see them go into 
the hallways of the houses ? — Yes. 

13500. I suppose you could not say well what they 
did inside ? — No. 

13500a. Did you hear any voices or anything in 
any of the houses ? — Only when the police were gone. 
There were two or three men in front — in rooms with 
children. I didn’t wait to see anything more. 

13501. Were you much frightened ? — Yes. 

13502. And were the other people ? — Yes ; cer- 
tainly. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

13503. Mrs. Purcell, were you in the Corporation 
Buildings on Saturday evening ? — Yes. 

13504. You were there. I assume, all the night 
from early in the evening until you went to bed ? — 
No ; I had to go out on my messages. 

13505. What time did you return-?— I went out 
at 7.30 at first. Then I came back and went out again 
at eight, or a little after eight ; and I went out again 
to Moore Street. 

13506. What time did you finally come home ? — 
11.30 or 11.4-5 on Saturday night. 

13507. When you came back at that hour did you 
see any police in the vicinity of the buildings ? 
Down bv Gloucester Street direction. 

13508" And did you-see large crowds in the street ? 


13509. in Corporation Street ?— In Gardiner Street 
as I came from Moore Street. 

13510. In Corporation Street did you see any 
crowds ? — Not very many in Corporation Street 
only people standing at their doors as I passed along. 
Me and my husband were together. 

13511. You were walking home ?— Yes. 

13512. In Corporation Street you saw just a few 
people ?— Not many. Not as many as I saw standing 
round the doors. . 

13513. At 11.30 or 12 o’clock you saw a few people 
in the street ? — Yes, not many. 

13514. Did you- see any police ?— Yes. 

13515. Did you see police being attacked in the 
street ?— Any body of police were in Gardiner Street, 
and at the top of Gardiner Street there was a large 
number of police as we passed down, but no attack 
was made on them. We passed along and round by 
Gloucester Diamond. The police were standing round. 
No attack was made as long as I was passing. 

13516. After you went into the building was any 
attack made in' the building on the police .—Wot 


that I saw. , , , 

13517. Did you hear of 'any attack made by 
occupants or tenants of the buildings? o> none. 
13518. Not a single word ?— I went upstairs 
13519. What time did you go to bed ?— About 
12.30. I went and had my supper, and went to bed 
at one o’clock. 

13520. What is your husband ?— A carter. 

13521. He was on strike ?— He was locked out, 
13522. He was one of the strikers ?— Yes. 

Mr. Rice. — No, , ( 

13522a. Mr. Atkinson .— Once locked out they 
become strikers. (To Ftos)-Tliat was a late hour 
to have the lights lighted-an unusual hour ?— it 
had nothing to do with me. . ,i 

13524. The lights ate not kept lighted usually so 


late ? — Twelve o’clock is the latest . I ever saw them 
lighted. 

13525. This night they were kept lighted till 1.30 ? 
—Yes. 

13526. The next morning (Sunday morning), what 
time did you get up ? — I went to 10.30 Mass. 

13527. Did you see in the carriage-way of the 
Square, bottles, bricks, and utensils ? — No. 

13528. No trace of anything ? — Only up at .the 
gate. 

13529. At the gate you saw things ?— Yes ; and 
on the road. 

13530. And on the roadway ? — Yes. 

13531 . The remains of missiles that had been 
thrown ?— Yes. 

13532. Now, when you got home about 11.30 
or a quarter to twelve, did you see any crowds on 
the balconies of the buildings ?— There were people 
on the ends of the balconies, but not on our balcony. 

13533. On the North balcony ? — Yes. 

13534. The one that adjoins ’the public street ? — 
Yes. 

13535. Were there many people on that balcony ? — 
More than usual. 

13536. There were women and men there ? — I did 
not see many men there. 

13537. Did you see many women there ? — There 
were a lot of women and children and little boys 
there making the greatest noise in it. 

13538. And did you see any missiles thrown at all ? 
—No. 

13539. Not one ?— No, sir. 

13540. That was a late hour for children to be up, 
was it not ?— That is left to the mothers. It has 
nothing to do with me. None of mine were up. 

13541. This was going to be a fine night in the 
building ?— I don’t know. 

13542. Would you agree that it was the finest 
night you ever saw — were you afraid ? — I was not 
a bit- afraid to come through the Square. 

13543. Is it not strange that Inspector Purcell 
was afraid to go into the Square ? — I was not a 
bit afraid to come from, the balcony to the gate 
at the south side. There is a gentleman who 
was on duty at the gate in Court. 

13544. Who is that gentleman?— I don’t know 
his name. 

13545. Your bravery excels that of 15 police- 
men headed by an Inspector— the 15 policemen 
in the archway?— I did not come in that way.. . 

13546. They were afraid to- come in? — I did. 
not see anything. 

13547. When you got home it was perfect 
peace?— Yes; I walked across the Square and up- 
several stairs. 

13548. And it remained perfect peace till 
12.30, when you went to bed? — Yes. 

13549. You heard a noise? — It was on the 
street and did not concern me. • 

13550 You could not tell whether the missiles 
were not thrown from the North balcony ?— No 
I did not come out any more once I went in. 

13551. No harm was done to you? — No; not a 

blt 13552. On the 31st August (Sunday), were you 
in your rooms all. day?— I went to Mass on Sun- 
day and then I came back and cleaned the chib 

13553. Were you in the room in the afternoon? 

From the room to the balcony. That is the 

. only place we have to go. 

13554 In and out-?— Yes, on the balcony. 

13555. When did you see the police come m? 
—About- 5- o’clock, in by the side gate. 

13556. At 5.30!— No. 5 o'clock 

13557. They came in by the wicket?- — xes. 

13558 When they came in did you see any 
2 U 2 
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attack made on the police from the south bal- 
cony ? — No, I did not. 

13559. No one threw a brick? — No. 

13560. Or stones?— No. I did not see that. 

13561. How many police entered on that bal- 
cony? — As far as I can say, 9 or 10. 

13562. And when they came in what did they 
do exactly ? — The first thing that was done was — 
I saw them rush to the halls on the opposite 

13563. Did they all go together? — Not all to- 
gether. They separated. 

13564. One party went one way and the other 
party the other way? — They went to the halls 
when they went away. 

13565. Did all the police do this? — Not all the 
police ; they separated as they came in on the 
gate. 

13566. Did they separate into two bodies? — 
Different sections. 

13567. Did any remain at the gate or near 
the office? — A couple remained on the office side. 

13568. Were you able to recognise either of the 
two that remained at the office? — No. 

13569. Did you see them go into the office? — 
Yes, and come back again. 

13570. They did not remain? — No. 

13571. At that time did you see a chamber 
thrown in the direction of the office? — No, sir. 

13572. Your room is at the far end of the south 
building ? — The middle archway past the stairs. 

13573. A good distance from the office? — 
About twice the length of the Court from the 
office. 


13574. And you, I suppose, only heard the 
breaking of some glass? — I saw the windows get- 
ting broken. 

13575. You saw the window getting broken ? — 
Yes. 

13576. Did you see the person who broke it? — 
I could not discern the person. I could not say 
who it was, but it was a policeman. 

13577. If that was done it would be done by 
an open slash against the window? — Yes. 

13578. So that the whole pane would be 
smashed about the place? — Yes. 

13579. And it would not appear like the poke 
of a baton or the blow of a stone? — No. 

13580. I quite appreciate that. It is quite 
right. Now, did you know the Kellys? — No, 
only to see them in the building. 

13581. Would it be an extraordinary thing 
they would be convicted of throwing a brick and 
heating a policeman with a hammer? — That is a 
matter of indifference to me. 

13582. It would not be a serious thing to do 
that, if true? — I don’t know. 

13583. You cannot tell us whether you saw any 
stones thrown ; you say you didn’t see any stones 
thrown? — I did not. 

13584. I take it from you no stones were 
thrown from the building on that Sunday? — Not 
that I saw. 


13585. How long did the police remain? — 
About half an hour in the building altogether. 

13586. Were they on the second and third building 
the entire of that time ?— No ; they first went towards 
Mr. Kelly’s place, and on to the first and second 
balconies. 

13587. Did you see the Kellys arrested ?— No ; 
I went away when the police were returning back. 

13588. They rushed over to get the Kellys ?— 
Towards the Kellys. 

13589. That’s the room they entered ? — No • 
when they were after being in the other hall they 
rushed across in and out 

13590. And then rushed over to the Kellys «— 
Yes. J 


13591. To go to the Kellys was not the first thin* 
they did when they came in ?— I don’t know. ° 
13592. But you were watching ?— I was not watch- 
ing at all. 

13593. Were you not in the centre of the South 
building after they rushed to the Kellys ?— I could 
not say then where 1 was. I thought it was up our 
stairs the} r were coming. 

13594. You must have seen them rush to the south 
building ? — Yes. 

13595. Was that rush made shortly after they 
entered ? — A few minutes after they entered. 

13596. Those who rushed to the South buildin® 
would not have time to go to the upper balconies ol 
the north building ? — Some went to the other side. 

13597. But the two who rushed to the Kellys 
on the South building, must have done so immediately 
after they entered, two or three minutes ?— No • 
they went into some of the halls first. 

13598. Did you disappear into your house then ?— 
When I saw them rush towards our side, I went with 
my two children, and came back for the third little 
one on the balcony. I saw them rush to the other 
stairs. 

13599. That is the north ? — Yes. 

13600. The time you left the balcony was when 
the police rushed to the Kelly’s ? — Yes. 

13601. You went in and remained in ? — No ; I 
didn’t remain in. 

13602. But except to come back and fetch the 
next child ? — Yes ; I saw the police going along 
from the windows. 

13603. I think you said when the police came on 
the same rush on the south balcony the others 
rushed to the hallways on the ground floor ? — Some 
of them. 

13604. And broke windows there ? — Yes. 

13605. Smashed them the same way — Yes. 
13606. Breaking the glass completely ?— Yes. 
13607. And, therefore, you would expect to find 
them if that was so — you would expect to find the 
glass completely smashed, and no marks of punctured 
wounds ? — It could have been done — punctured 
wounds could have been made. 

13608. Why ? — I don’t know. 

13609. What put them there — were there any 
police in the building on Saturday night ? — Only 
what I heard afterwards. 

13610. What would cause - the punctured wounds 
in the glass windows put there on Saturday night ? — 

I was not there. I did not see any police in the 
building on Saturday night. 

13611. I think your evidence is this — the police 
broke the windows on the ground floor in the same 
way as they broke those on the balcony ? — That was 
on Sunday evening. 

13612. After the first batch of police left, did you 
see the second batch return ? — No. 

13613. You saw nothing of the incidents with 
regard to Sergeant Haugh’s party ? — After the 
policeman threw the bottle at me, we locked ourselves 

up- 

13614. Was the bottle full of milk ? — Yes. 

13615. That was an R.I.C. man ? — Yes. 

13616. Did your husband do anything when he 
did that ? — No. 

13617. He was standing by your side? — He was 
asleep when the policemen came to the balcony 
first. 

13618. He was asleep at five o’clock ? — He was, 
after being at Croydon Park on that Sunday. 

13619. That was a great organised meeting ? — 
That has nothing to do with me. 

13620. But he was out there ? — Yes. 

13621. Of course, your husband would be very 
friendly to and sympathetic with the general body of 
strikers that were attacking the police ? — No ; I 
don’t know. 
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13622, Have you any. doubt about that ?— No ; 
lie was not. He was at home about three o’clock. 

13623. He, was attending Mr. Larkin’s meeting 
at Croydon Park, and knew of the meeting in 
gackville Street ?— Yes. 

13624. Was he in Sackville Street ?— No ; lie went 
with the procession to Croydon Park. 

13625. He would I think be a sympathiser with 
any person endeavouring to resist the police ? — 1 
don’t know. 

13626. Have you any doubt about that ? — No. 

. 13627. Your husband did nothing when the bottle 
of milk was thrown, although he was standing by ? — 
He did nothing. 

13628. From what room was it thrown ? — From 
the opposite balcony. 

13629. Who lives there ? — 1 don’t know. 

13630. And you never took the trouble to inquire ? 
—No. 

13631. You never bothered your head about it ? — 
No. 

13632. The policeman threw the bottle at you ? — 
Yes. 

13633. Did you scream ?— No. 

13634. You were perfectly quiet ?— Yes. 

13635. And your husband did nothing, and never 
-opened his mouth ? — He didn’t open his mouth. 

13636. Were the police going through the building 
smashing in doors and windows, and your husband 
never said a word ? — No. 

13637. And never did a thing ?— No ; not a thing. 

13638. And you, his wife, never did a thing either ? 
—No ; I had a baby, nine months, in my arms all the 
time. 

13639. That is your evidence ?— Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

13640. Your husband and y r ou had too much 
sense to retaliate on the police ?— He is not a man 
of that class. 


13641. It didn’t occur to you to beat the police ? — ■ 
He is not one of that class. 

13642. With regard to the punctured wounds in 
the windows, when you saw all the windows being 
broken by the police on the Sunday evening on the 
ground floor, might there have been punctured 
wounds in them already — small holes ?— There might 
have been. 

13643. Would the operations of the police on 
Sunday evening still further break them ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

13644. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When you came back at 
11.30 you were coming from Moore Street? — Yes. 

13645. You say you saw bodies of police. DicI you 
see any police in Corporation Street itself ? — No, sir, 
not at the time I was passing by. 1 saw a body of 
police at the top of Gardiner Street and another body 
of police in the centre between Railway Street and 
Gardiner Street, but none in Corporation Street. 

13646. You said when you went out the next day* 
going to Mass, you noticed some things in Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

13647. What ?— Some broken bottles. 

13648. Were they outside the gate ?— At the gate- 
inside of the gate and outside of the gate. 

13649. Did you notice when you went along 
Corporation Street were there bottles all along the 
street or only outside the gate ? — All along the 
street, and the window glass and everything else 
broken was lying on the street. At 10.30 I was going 
to 10.30 Mass by Railway Street. 

13650. Were there bottles up there ? — Yes. 

13651. The whole way ? — Yes, bottles and stones 
as far as Marlborough Street. The windows were 
completely broken in some of the houses. 


Mr. Michael Lynch called, and examined by Mr. Rice. 


13652. What is your Christian name !— 
Michael — Michael Lynch. 

13653. Do you live in the house over the arch- 
way at Foley Street? — Yes, sir. 

13654. Between Foley Street and Corporation 
Square? — Yes, sir. 

13655. Are you chief caretaker ?— Yes, 1 am. 

13656. Of these buildings, and in the employ- 
ment of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

13657. On this Sunday — or on this Saturday 
—Saturday, 30th of August, what- time did you 
come off duty? — Seven o’clock, sir. 

13658. Did you leave Dublin that nit lit, as a 
matter of fact? — Yes, I did. 

13659. And at what time did you come bach ‘ 
— On Sunday night. 

13660. At what time on Sunday night did you 
arrive in the buildings again? — Half-past 10. 


13661. Was it that you were away from 7 
o’clock on Saturday night until half-past 10 on 
Sunday night? — Yes. 

13662. Before you went on Saturday night 
did you give any instructions to Hopper or any 
other person? — I did, sir. 

Mr. Atkinson . — I object. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— This is what Hopper was 
cross-examined about, do you. remember. This 
is what Mr. Powell cross-examined him about. 

Mr. Rice . — I am only taking up several of 
these witnesses, because their absence was 
suggested as having something at the bottom of 
it. (To Witness ).— What were your instructions 
to Hopper ?— Well, I gave instructions to 


Hopper myself to remain on until 10 o’clock on 
Saturday night. 

13664. To remain with McDonnell? — Yes, in 
my absence. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Well, you just get from 
him what his hours are. 

13665. Mr. Rice . — What are your hours? — 
From 6 to 6- 

13666. From 6 in the morning until 6 in the 
evening? — Yes, sir. 

13667. And then the other men are. on at 
night? — Yes. 

13668. You live on the premises ?-^-Yes, sir. 

13669. Over the arch, between Foley Street 
and the Square? — Yes. 

13670. Before you went away that day — 
before you went off duty did you give any in- 
structions to Hopper about hearing any trouble 
in the city that day? — I heard of some trouble 
being down at Ringsend at a football match 
down there, or something of the kind. 

13670a. What was your reason; had you any 
reason in telling Hopper to stay with McDonnell 
until 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Atkinson . — This is going further than the 
cross-examination went. 

13671. Mr. Rice . — Very well. You heard 
none of this trouble described by the police 
while you were away ? — No. 

13672. You came back at half -past 10 on 
Sunday night? — Yes, sir. 

13673. In what condition were the buildings 
when you returned? — I found the north side of 
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the buildings a complete wreck with broken 
glass, including the office. 

13674, And the nightman’s office as well? — 
Yes, sir, 

13675. A complete wreck- Did you take, a 
good look at them then ?— Yes,, sir. 

13676. Did you go through the, place? — No, 
not at that time- 

13677. Later on did you go and examine the 
place? — Yes, sir, next morning. 

13678. Mr. Henry, k.c. — O n Monday mcrm 
ing? — Yes, sir. 

13679. Mr. Rice . — What time? — Half-past 7, 

13680. And did you go through the rooms at 
that time? — Not at that time. 

13681. You went along the balconies? — Yes, 
I only looked at them from the outside. 

13682. You only looked at them from the out- 
side ? — Yes, sir. 

13683. Were the windows intact, or did you 
notice anything wrong with the windows? — All 
the windows were completely smashed in. 

13684. Mr. Brown, k.c. — O n the north side? 
— Yes, sir. 

13685. Mr. Rice . — I don’t think you mean — 
the whole of the windows were not broken ? — Not 
quite the whole of them, but a large number from 
one place to another. 

Mr. Atkinson . — He has said that all the 
windows were completely smashed. 

13686. Mr. Rice . — Later on, I think, you 
went through this place again ? — Yes, sir. 

13687. To take a note of the damage? — Yes, 
sir. 

13688. Did you go into every room on that 
occasion ? — Yes. 

13689. Did you have the damage noted down 
that time ? — I did of the windows, but not com- 
pletely. It was only a rough calculation of them. 

13690. When you went into the rooms did you 
observe the state of the furniture in the rooms? 
— Yes, in some of them. 

13691. In any of the rooms you went into in 
what condition were the rooms generally ? — Well, 
there were in the different rooms heaps of broken 
delph, bottles, chairs, altars, and different things 
like that. There was a bed in one room all 
completely broken up and bent. The back 
portion of the bed was bent like with some 
terrible violence. 

13692. Was it an iron bed? — Yes, sir; and the 
bedding was taken off, and it was thrown there 
in a heap up in the corner. 

13693. Did this appearance look like what 
disturbance would be caused by three or four big 
men rushing into the place and rushing out 
again ? — No, sir, it would not. 

13694. What did it look like? — It looked as if 
some great violence was used in some of the 
places to bring on this state of things. In more 
places it looked as if it might be caused by men 
rushing in and rushing out again. 

13695. And generally in the most of these 
plates that you visited was the damage consider- 
able or inconsiderable to the furniture ?— To the 
furniture 

13696. Can you say was the damage great or 
small to the furniture ?— It was great in some 
places and small in more places. 

Mr. Rice . — Very well. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

13697. Of course, you were not there on- the 
Saturday night or the Sunday!— No, sir 

!3698 Therefore, you didn’t see what hap. 
pened ? — No, sir. 1 

13699,. Who would hare been on duty if you 


hadn’t gone away — who would have been on dutv 

in the ordinary course ?— Well, McDonnell wb'uld 

have been on duty for one. Possibly, if j Wer6 
on the premises, I would be the second. 

13700. Who would be the other man?— The 
other man is Hughes. 

13701. Therefore, Hughes, in any event 
whether you had been there or not, would be 
coming on duty that night ?— Yes. 

13702. McDonnell and Hughes would be on 
duty then?— Yes. “ 11 

13703. Lowry would not be on duty?— No 

13704, Nor Hopper !— Hopper' should have 
been on duty until 11 o’clock on that Saturdav 
night, but only because I gave him orders. ^ 

13705. What was the necessity of putting him 
on duty until 11 o’clock on that Saturday night? 
" I thought it necessary on account of my absence 
in going away. Our assistant superintendent 
was away as well at Bray at the time, and so I 
thought it necessary I should liaye him there to 
give any assistance that might be required. 

13706. What duties were to be. performed that 
he would perform — was he there as your agent? 

13707. What duty was lie to perform ?— He 
might perform duties in giving any assistance or 
in cleaning the place if necessary. I told him to 
come back. 

13708. You would not have cleaned the place 
if you had been there? — No, sir. 

13709. Hopper and McDonnell were quite 
sufficient for that— McDonnell and Hughes?— 
Hughes does not do any work like that. 

13710. Who would have to do the dirty work 
and go and do the cleaning up if you had been 
there? — Well, if I were there I would do it my- 
self sometimes. 

13711. Was there any reason for the extra 
cleaning that day? — Not on Saturday. 

13712. W as there any necessity for telling 
Hopper to remain on duty until 11 o’clock?— 
Well, I was doubtful whether there might not be 
disturbances in Corporation Street about there. 


13713. Therefore you anticipated disturbances? 
— Oh, no, I didn’t. 

13714. You said you were doubtful about dis- 
turbances? — Well, I heard some talk — some talk 
about Ringsend and the football match, and I 
thought there might be disturbances in the city 
on Saturday night, and so I tofd Hopper to re- 
main, 

13715. Therefore you contemplated disturb- 
ances. Of course the people who live in the 
Buildings^ are mainly of the working classes?— 
Yes. 

13716. And did you anticipate that the feeling- 
{hat started at Ringsend might very easily spread 
and probably spread to the buildings in Mabbot- 
Street ?— Yes. 

13717. So that your real motive in keeping 
Hopper on was that there might be possible dis- 
turbances in the Buildings ? — Oh, no ; not the 
Buildings, not inside the Buildings. 

13718. What duty would he possibly have to- 
discharge outside the Buildings ?^-Not outside, 
inside the Buildings. 

_ 13719. Therefore was it only because you anti- 
cipated disturbance within the Buildings that you 
told Hopper to remain on ?• — I told Hopper to 
give assistance in any way he was required to do- 
it. 

13720. What assistance was he to give? — He 
was to-be there in my absence to look after the 
place. 

13721. He would not be acting for you?— Yes. 
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13722. He is only an auxiliary caretaker?— 
Yes. 

13723. He is not even assistant caretaker?— 
No. 

13724. You are caretaker? — Yes. 

13725. The only person to do your duty would 
be McDonnell ? — Yes. 

13726. He had Hughes with him? — No, not 
until 11 o’clock. 

13727. He came on duty then? — Yes. 

13728. I think you said the real reason that 
you kept him on was that you anticipated dis- 
turbance ? — Throughout the city — not through 
the Buildings. 

13729.. What was the good of putting on Hop- 
per for any disturbance outside the Buildings?— 
I didn’t put him on for any disturbance outside 
the Buildings, or inside the Buildings either. 

13730. What time would McDonnell have gone 
off duty? — Eleven o’clock on Saturday night. 

13731. Were you in Court when he was ex- 
amined? — I was here for part of his examination. 

13732. Did you hear him say that the reason 
was because of the excitement ? — I beg . your par- 
don. 

13733. Did you hear him say that he remained 
on that night until 6 o’clock on Sunday morning 
because of the excitement prevailing? — Yes. 

13734. Therefore there must have been some 
excitement in the Buildings ? — I dare say. 

13735. Of course they hadn’t had much to do 
when you left them there ? — It seems not. 

13736. They sat in the office the whole time, 
had two suppers and no drink ? — So it seems. 

13737. They were useful guardians, were they 
not? — Oh, yes. 

13738. After you came back on the Sunday 
morning, at least on the Sunday night, did you 
see the carriage-way very much covered with 
missiles? — Well, I saw it on Saturday night — on 
Sunday night. Well, I don’t mean on Sunday 
night, but ou Monday morning, I did. 

13739. On Monday morning, when you saw it, 
were there missiles of all kinds and descriptions 
there? — Yes — well, not, not of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, of many kinds of broken glass. 

13740. Delph? — Delph near the gate. 

13741. Crockery?— I didn’t see, crockery. 

13742. Jam-pots ?— There were some stones. 

13743. Stones? — Jam-pots — a small quantity or' 
them ; but more glass than anything else. 

13744. When you went through these buildings 
I think you told us at 7 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing ? — Yes, sir. 

13745. You told Mr. Bice, who was inclined for 
your going) the whole hog, that all the windows 
were smashed in the northern balconies — do you 
still say that? — No; they were smashed half way 
down on the third balcony, beginning at the end 
of two houses from Corporation Street. 

13746. The windows were windows broken at 
the Corporation Street end of the third balcony ? 
— Yes. 

13747. That would be well over the elevation 
of the street? — Yes. 

13748. And a nice objective from which to 
throw stones or other missiles into the street ? — 
You could do so. 

13749. That would be rather a natural thing 
to do if there was a hostile crowd in the street in 
the shape of policemen ? — I daresay. 

13750. These were the windows that were mostly 
broken ? — They were broken only from the second 
hah on the stairs on the third balcony; and on 
the second balcony from 

13751. Have you got any note of what you saw ? 
didn’t make any note that time. 


13752, I thought you told Mr. Rice distinctly 
— my recollection is — that you told him distinctly 
you made a note at .7.30 that morning? — -I told 
him I took a rough calculatipn of what damage 
was done. 

.13753. In your head?— Well, otherwise - 

13754. How otherwise— what . do you mean by 
otherwise ?— -I said in my head-, 

13755, You. said in, your . head— you said that 
afterwards, when I suggested your head; Did you 
make any calculation at all with regard, to it ?- — I 
got another man to. do it. for- me. I hadn’t time 
to do it. 

13756,; You, .the caretaker, didn’t do it? — I 
hadn’t time to do it tliatfday. It was a busy day. 
Monday morning is rent day, from 9 a.m. in the 
office. 

13757. You had no time the whole of that day 
to make any calculation?— No. 

13758. I think you said that in many of the 
places the appearance the rooms- presented when 
you went into them, on Monday , might very easily 
be produced or be . occasioned by three or four big 
men rushing into the room ? — It might-; yes. 

13759. I think yo,u also said that in many of 
the rooms there was evidence of broken crockery ? 
—Broken delph.. 

13760. Broken tea-pots, and cups and saucers? 
— Yes; delph, and every description of. glass and 
everything. 

13761. Quite right. And a bed, I think, was 
one of the things you mentioned; one bed badly 
bent ? — Completely broken up. 

13762. A bed is sometimes a favourite missile, 
which has been used many times in the course of 
this strike? — Yes. 

13763. It is?— Yes. 

13764. Did you ever hear of a bed being thrown 
or dropped off any place like a balcony on the 
police? — I have not. 

13765. Perhaps you will hear if you remain on? 
— I suppose so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

13766. When you told Hopper to stay with 
McDonnell, had you any certainty that there 
would by any trouble? — No. 

13767. In or about Corporation Street? — I 
thought there might be trouble in the street out- 
side the buildings altogether. 

13768. Did you anticipate that this trouble in 
the street might cause some considerable anxiety ? 
—Yes, I did. 

13769. Is there any difficulty for people who 
are in trouble in the street running into your 
buildings? — No ; not a bit of difficulty. 

13770. And if they ran into them they might 
do harm ? — Well, they might. 

13771. Have you often instructed men to re- 
main in the buildings at night before, outside 
their own time? — Yes. 

13772. And has it ever happened on any of 
these occasions that there was no trouble or any 
cause for their services? — Yes, sir, often. 

13773. In the same way it might have happened 
on this occasion, as far as you knew, when you 
were going away ? — Yes. 

13774. That there might have been no need ? — 
Yes. 

13775. Did you think it well to be prepared in 
case of emergency ? — Yes, I did, sir. 

13776. Mr. Henry, k..c. — Y ou went on Monday 
morning, and you didn’t take any note of the 
damage. On what day did you take a note your- 
self ? — Well, about — I didn’t take any note my- 
self, I only gave it . 

13777. You said that in a number of rooms you 
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went into the damage was great in places and 
small in more places ? — Yes. 

13778. About how many rooms would you 
describe the damage in as great? — About half-a- 
dozen rooms anyhow, sir. 

13779. And in how many would you describe 
it as small ? — I would say about 20, sir. 

13780. That would be 26 in all? — Yes. 

13781. Did you notice the fanlights or was your 
attention directed to the fanlights in these rooms? 
— Yes, sir. 

13782. Did you take any note of the fanlights 
broken ? — Yes ; I took it roughly. 

13783. How many fanlights? — Fifty fanlights. 

13784. How much — 50. 

13785. Mr. Brown, k.c. — A re there fanlights 
over each door in the hall ? — There are four doors 
in each hall, and a fanlight over each door, about 
a half-foot deep of glass. It is plate-glass, thick 
glass. 

13786. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W ere the fanlights 
broken in the rooms — you gave the number of 26 
rooms— were there fanlights broken in 24 other 
rooms? — Yes; about 50 fanlights in all, sir. 

13787. Fanlights were broken in rooms where 
no other damage was done ? — Yes, sir. There was 
damage done in nearly every room along with the 
fanlights as well. Locks had been forced, and 
then damage was done inside, but the damage was 
small. 

13788. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id you calculate 
when the door was forced — did you count it 
damage when the lock was broken in — I mean, if 
there was no other harm done except the lock 
being broken in, did you count that? — No, sir. 

13789. That does not come into your 20 odd ? — 
No, sir. 

_ 13789a. I want to know one or two things. 
You went round the balconies about half-past 
seven in the morning? — Yes, sir. 

13790. Well, before you came to the balconies 
what glass was broken on the ground floor ? — 
Apart from the office, sir ? 

13791. Apart from the office — we have heard 
about the office ? — Well, there was number two 
and three, and there was not a bit of glass left at 
all in them. \ 

13792. Two or three. These are the first be- 
fore you come to the stairway ?^- Yes : they are 
beside the office. 

13793. Was there any other glass smashed on 
the ground floor? — No, sir. 

13794. Then you come to the first floor 
landing? — The first landing. 

13795. Was there any glass smashed on the 
first balcony near Corporation Street? — Yes; 
there was one down the street, with the small 
hall there at the very end. 

13796. No. 22?— Yes, 22 a. 

13797- That is very near the street? — The 

very one near the street. 

13798. Then, except that, was there any glass 
broken on the first landing ?— There was one 
more pane. I could not tell whether there was 
two or not. 

13799. Is that on the right of the stairs? — No. 
20, sir, yes; on the left of the stairs, when you 
go up the stairs. 

13800. There were only two panes of glass 
broken on the first balcony? — Yes. 

^ 13801 . You went to the second balcony? - 

13802. Was there any glass broken there? 

Yes, there was glass broken middleways towards 


Amiens Street — every pane of glass as you went 
along. 

13803. When you say middleways towards 
Amiens Street, was that in the middle of the 
balcony, or nearer to the Amiens Street end?— . 
It began at 25, and went to 29, sir, oentreways 
on towards Amiens Street. 

13804. A line half-way between each end? 

Yes, sir, and including two empty rooms. 

13805. Except on this side alone, was there 
any glass broken on the third landing? — The 
third landing is over that. 

13806. I mean the second. Except these, was 
there any glass broken ? — All the fanlights in 
these halls were broken, sir — in these four halls 

13807. Was the glass in the windows broken 
as well ? — Yes, and the windows were cleared out 
of glass. 

13808. In this number of live houses?— Yes. 

13809. Was there any other glass damaged on 
the second balcony at all? — No; not that I took 
note of at that time. 

.13810. Did you go to the third balcony? — Yes. 

13811. Was there any glass broken there? — 
Yes, there was. 

13812. Where was the first of it? — It was 
broken from No. 43. 

13813. That was the second from the street? 
— Yes, sir, the second from the street. It was 
broken from that right down to the stairs. 

13814. There is only one between that and the 
stairs — 42? — 43 and 42; that is all, sir. 

13815. Was there any glass broken on the 
third balcony except 42 and 43 ? — Of course, 
there was glass broken at the back — in the back 
rooms. In one of the back rooms they were 
broken also. 

13816. You could not break them without- 
getting into the balconies? — They went in 
through the door and broke the lock and all. 
The lock was broken completely and the glass 
was broken, 

13817. Does that apply to any on the ground 
floor ?— Yes, sir. 

13818. And the first balcony? — There were only 
two or three on the first balcony. 

Mr. Atkinson . — Which rooms ? 

13819. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W as that in the case 
of the five houses on the second balcony, from 25 
to 29?— Yes. 

13820. Glass was broken at the back? — Yes, in- 
cluding the fanlights and glass in the back rooms. 
They are all separate tenants. 

13821. And in 43 and 42 on the third balcony 
was there glass broken at the back ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T here would be two windows 
in each of these — or are there more than two ? 

13822-3. Mr. Atkinson. —How many windows 
would each set of rooms have ? — Two windows, with 
four panes of glass. 

13824. Two windows in each room? — Yes, and 
four big large panes. 

13825. That would be twenty altogether to the 
five rooms? — Yes. 

13826. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W as there any glass 
broken on the south side ? — Yes, sir, there was. 

13827. Where was this ? — There was one in 83 a. 

Mr. Rice.— Mrs. Litchfield is the name. 

13828. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Y es. I see it. Except 
83 a, was there any other glass broken? — Yes, in 
81. 

13829. That is on the same balcony ? — Yes ; down 
farther, next the end. 
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13830. Except 81 and 83, were there any other 
houses on the south side broken? — -Yes, on the flat, 
(53 a and D. 

13831. That is Kelly’s place ?— Yes, and the two 
fanlights in 63. 

13832. Was there any glass in the back of the 


houses at the South side broken ? — No, not in them 
rooms. 

13833. Or in any other rooms? — No, sir. On 
the South side; no. 

Mr. Rice . — The next witness, Mr. Dunphy, will 
give us a list of these things. 


Patrick Dunphv called and 


13834. What is your name ?— Patrick Dunphy. 
13835. What position do you occupy in the ser- 
vice of the Corporation ?— Charge painter— a 

charge hand. . , „ „ 

13836. In connection with the painters! — xes. 
13837. On Monday, the 1st of September, did 
You get instructions to go down and take a note 
of the damage to the Corporation premises?— 
Yes. I was sent at 10 o’clock in the morning by 
Mr. Verschoyle, the chief superintendent. 

13838. And did you go down there and examine 
the place?— I did, sir. • . , . . 

13839. Did you examine all the houses in wmcn 
there were windows broken in Corporation Build- 

°13840. Did you take a note of them? — I took a 
note of 108 window panes. 

13841. You took a note. I want you to tea 
what became of that note. Have you that thing 
with you now ?— No. I haven’t it with me. 

13842. What did you do with it? It got 
damaged from time to time in my pocket. 

13843. You have to take a lot of notes about 
men’s time, and things like that?— Yes. 

13844. And this thing got damaged? Yes, and 
I made out a fresh one. 

13845. Before it was destroyed, did you make 
a copy of it? — Yes. 

13846. Is that the copy {■produced) ?— -Yes, sir. 
13847. There is something in that document 
about Foley Street? — Yes. . , 

13848. I don’t want to go into the question of 
the Foley Street windows at all; I have struck 
them out in blue pencil-the rooms m Wj 
Street. Now all that is in that document in 
ordinary pencil is made by you?— Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice. — And the blue pencil is mine. 

13849. Mr. Hnintv, K.c.— Do the 10S . 
panes include the buildings which are m y 

Street?— It includes Corporation Place. 

13850. Not Foley Street ?— Tiers Me 12 I 
Foley Street, hot I am not making it into that. 
13851. Mr. Rice. — The 108 panes are in Lor- 

Deration Street? — Yes. f ,■ i . _ 9 

1 13852. Have you any record of the fanlights . 
About 50 ; I remember them quite well. 

13853. Did yon examine all these widows 
fanlights that were broken as yon we g 

on Monday morning S-Yes. I took a note ol 

^13854. Can yon form an opinion as to what 
cansed the damage 1-Well, to my mind, they 
must be smashed with some- heavy P 

13855. Conld the breakages that yon saw, 
general, be caused by a single blow . > • , 

would not say that they were caused by a single 
blow, for in some of the sashes the g 
pletely gone. There was no fragment at all in the 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— At what hour were you 
there ? 

Mr. Rice. — 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Atkinson. — 10.30 he said. 10?— 

13856. Mr. Rice— Did yop say 10.30 or . 

,0 13857. Did yon, f 

making the examination of t 
fanlights, look into the rooms .J-Well^ 
invited in by some women where 1 
affected in this trouble. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

13858. Did you see the condition of the furni- 
ture and property of the people in the rooms you 
went into?— Yes, I did. 

13859. What was it? Can you tell us which 
particular rooms you went into ?— Well, there are 
266. I think it was one of the rooms. 

13860. Mr. Brown, k.c. — At the top of the 
staircase on the second balcony? — Yes; it is mid- 
way on the second staircase of the second balcony . 
There a woman invited me in and showed me her 
place, and showed me a wheel of a broken machine 
on what was a sewing machine. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Is she here now? 

Mr. Rice. — That is the lady who went out with 
the child. 

13861. Mr. Rice. — Was it the wheel of a broken 
machine ? — A broken sewing machine — apparently 
a new machine by the appearance of the wheel. 

Tt was, I may say, in about 10 pieces. 

13862. Did that look as if it had been caused 
by being simply knocked over ? — It looked as if it 
was smashed by a hammer. 

13863. Did you notice any other rooms?— I 
noticed in that particular room two pictures on 
the walls, the glass in which was smashed, and 
they were hanging zigzag on the wall, and bits of 
delph smashed and knocked about. 

13864. Anything else anywhere else?— Yes. I 
don’t quite remember the number of the room 
where I was invited in and saw a bed. There was 
a bed pulled down at one end, and I asked the 
woman what happened it, and she said 

Mr. Rice. — It does not matter what the woman 
said. 

13865. You saw the bed pulled down?— Yes, 
and out in the middle of the apartment. 

13866. Did you see anything else? — There were 
several places I went into where I saw pictures 
broken and small altars and statues tumbled 
down and smashed. 

13867. Well, is that all you remember now of 
that sort of thing?— That is all, sir. The only 
thing I was there for was to take an inventory of 
the broken glass. 

13868. You principally dealt with the glass?— 
There was one thing I want to mention, and that 
was, that thirty locks were damaged. 

13869. Thirty locks?— Yes. 

13870. Thirty locks were broken ?— Yes. 

13871. Did you in any place notice marks on 
the doors ? — I did ; they were pointed out to me by 
the inhabitants. 

13872. What were these marks?— Well, they 
were marks of whatever implement broke the 
windows. , 

13873. Yes? — They were indents in the wood- 

W °13874. Were they cuts in the wood or round? — 
Round indents. 

13875 Can you you tell me the .name ol the 
lady who lives in 26c?— I think May is her name,, 
as far as I can remember. 

13876. You only went down for the purpose ol 
making a list of the broken glass? — That’s all. 

13877 You are the person responsible, and you 
keep a book in which yon enter these things in !— 

Yes. .. 

13878. You don’t make it out on an ordinary 
bit of paper ?— Sometimes. ^ 
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13879. Did you on this occasion? — Yes, on an 
•ordinary sheet of foolscap. 

13880. What became of it? — Well, it got 
damaged in my pocket. 

13881. How did it get damaged? — Well, if I 
were short of waiting paper I might write in other 
remarks upon it. 

13882. That wouldn’t damage it? — When I 
was done with it I might tear it up. 

13883. Did you tear it up? — I might have 
done. 

13884. When? — I couldn’t tell you. 

13885. When did you prepare this document? 
— About a fortnight ago. 

13886. When did you destroy the other docu- 
ment?— I wouldn’t say but that I can get the 
other document yet. 

13887. Then it is not destroyed? — It might be 
in the colour-room. 

13888. Did you prepare this document from 
recollection ? — Oh, not; it is prepared from the 
original. 

13889. When? — About a fortnight ago. 

13890. When last did you have the original in 
your possession? — About a fortnight ago. 

13891. And you prepared this before the other 
was lost? — Yes. I prepared it from the original. 

13892. What became of the original after it 
was in your possession up to a fortnight ago? — 
It may be in the workshop. 

13893. Have you looked for it? — I have not. 
I only got word last night to be here. 

13894.. And you prepared this a fortnight ago? 
— Yes. 

13895. I want to ask you a few questions about 
this list. Of course, every pane of glass that had 
a crack in it you put on the list — in every win- 
dow? — No; I would not say that. I didn’t put 
in any cracked ones in it. 

13896. Every window that was broken you put 
in the list? — Any window that- wanted repairing 
I put in the list. 

13897 . Irrespective of when they were broken ? 
— Oh, no ; I wouldn’t take notice of anything that 
was gone before that affair. 

13898. I see now here upon your list 77 d — 
where is that? — 77 d is on the opposite side — the 
south side, on the second balcony. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — T hree doors from the street. 

13899. Mr. Atkinson . — Were you in Court 
when Lynch was examined ? — Yes. 

13900. Were you here when he said that only 
panes were broken? — He said one on the first, 
and one on the second balcony. 

13901. He never said a word about 77 d or 
73 a or 63 d. 


The Witness. — Did he say anything about 87? 

No; nor do you put it in this list. On the 
second balcony he says they were broken, and on 
the ground floor n 1, 2 and 3. Will you show me 
2 and 3 on that list of yours ? 

Witness ( taking the document from which 
Counsel was reading).— 1 can see 2a and 2d on 
the ground floor. There are four apartments in 
each passage. 


13902. On the first balcony the number he gave 
was 22, is that right? — Yes. 

13903. I see you have here 2a, 5a, 6a, 19a. 
He doesn’t mention one of these, although he was 
there at 7 .30 on Monday morning and made an 
examination ? — I am sure there was no whole 
pane of glass from No. 1 to r for a start. 

13904. Then you disagree with him ? — I do. 

Mr. Rice. — That is not Mr. Lynch’s evidence. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.-1, 2, and 3. The figures are 
very nearly the same. 

Mr. Atkinson. — I don’t follow that at all. I 


understand you to say that Nos. 2 and 3 on 
the ground floor were smashed. Then he says No 
22 on the first balcony, but he deals with no more 
on the ground floor. This man has a list of the 
damage on the ground floor in tenements other 
than those given by Lynch. 

Mr. Powell, K .c.— We say that a great deal of 
these were broken afterwards by the people them- 
selves. 

13905. Mr. .4 tkinson.— Let us take the second 
balcony, Nos. 25 to 29 ; what number would that 
be ?— No. 23 a. In No. 25 d three panes of glass 
were broken. 

13906. And Nos. 25 d, 26a, 26d, 27a, 27d, 28a 
29a, 29b and 29c— is that right?— Yes, that is 
right. 

13907. There is No. 34 ?— That’s on the next 
balcony. 

13908. He has Nos. 48 a, 48d, 63a and 63 d?— 
That’s up on the third balcony. 

13909. You said in your evidence to Mr. Rice 
that you were sure there were fifty fanlights 
broken? — Yes. 

13910. Did you make an entry of them?— I did. 
13911. Have you any doubt as to the number? 
— I have not the slightest doubt as to the number. 

13912. You said thirty locks ?— I have nothing 
to do with the locks. I was sent there to take an 
inventory of the glass. 

13913. But you added, at the end, that there 
were thirty locks broken ? — So there were. 

13914. Did you make any record of them ?— I 
was not supposed to take them. I reported them 
to my superintendent. 

13915. What business was that of yours?— It 
was every business of mine if I saw anything 
damaged to report it. 

13916. What business had you to interfere with 
the locks ? — It is my business to report any damage 
done in the buildings— to report that to my 
superior. 

13917. Who is your superior ? — Mr. Verschoyle. 
13918. You went into the room of this Mrs. 
May ? — Yes ; and I saw glass smashed, and some 
pictures damaged. 

13919. Mr. Rice . — You were there at 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning? — Yes. 

13920. And you took a list of every place in 
which you found windows broken then ?— Yes. 

13921. lou are giving your evidence from a 
copy of that list? — Yes. 

13922. That is a true copy of the list? — Yes. 
Mr. Rice. Mr. Lynch was giving his evidence 
irom memory. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Perhaps he will produce the 
original. 

13923. Mr. Rice . — Will you bring it if you can 
get it?— I will. & J 

Do your best to find it, and bring it to-morrow 
it you can. 

13 ^4- You were going to tell something that 
“i; billon told you to do when you were stopped ? 
— Ihat is concerning the list. Mr. Dillon asked 
me had I a list of the glass that was broken pre- 
vious to making out the copy, and I told him 
that I had. I found the list. It was all 
damaged, and I made that out from it. I threw 
it away, but it may be in the colour shop, and I’ll 
bring it if I find it. 

13925. Mr. Brown, k.c.— A re you constantly 
about these buildings discharging your duty?— 

13926. Do you work anywhere else ? — As far as 
an d painting, they are under my charge. 
13927. And, therefore, you are constantly in 
these buildings? — Yes. 

13928. And going around you would notice if 
any glass was broken ?— I would. 

13929. Do the Corporation put in glass broken 
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by the tenants? Generally, the Corporation puts — I have seen some now and again; but I never 
it in. We had the place in pretty good order up saw smashing like that of the 31st August. There 
to that time. might be a drunken person that would break a 

13930. And there wouldn’t be much broken window, 
glass in it? — No. 13933. Mr. Atkinson . — Did you ever see a 

13931. Did you ever notice any fanlights wholesale attack from the balconies? — No. 
broken? — Well, there might be one or two. 13934. And you make the tenants pay for the 

13932. Are all the -tenants not in the habit broken glass? — I believe they make them pay for 
frequently of breaking the glass in the windows? it. 


Patrick J. Dillon examined bv Mr. Rice. 


13935. You are Assistant Superintendent of 
Corporation Dwellings ? — Yes. 

13936. That is to say, all the Corporation 
labourers’ dwellings all over the city, as well as 
these buildings? — Yes. 

13937. You made this little rough plan that we 
have been using? — I did. 

13938. I don’t think there is any need to 
describe these buildings any further — did you visit 
these dwellings on the Tuesday after the occur- 
rence? — I did. 

13939. Did you go over them thoroughly your- 
self, and examine them thoroughly? — Yes. 

13940. What was the condition of the buildings ? 
— When I entered the place I looked up at the 
north block, as far as I could see from the gate, 
and on a birdseye view all the windows seemed to 
be broken. 

13941. Did you go into the office? — I walked 
into the office. 

13942. What was the condition there ? — The 
windows there were completely smashed. 

13943. Did you go along the ground floor? — 
Yes ; I took each place as I met it, and that I 
was informed there was any damage, and I went 
in. 

13944. Did you see any windows on the ground 
floor beside the office broken ? — I did. I remember 
particularly two or three. 

13945. You are not clear about any other ones 
on that floor, are you ? — I have not got an exact 
memory of them at this moment. I left that to 
the foreman painter. 

13946. Did you go into and examine the place 
generally? — I did. 

13947. What was the result — how much glass 
did you find broken ? — Each of the places I entered 
I took a note of the glass broken; and afterwards 
I decided to ignore that portion as regards giving 
the glass broken in each, and I gave the amount 
altogether. And that information I received from 
the foreman painter. 

13948. How many panes of glass were broken ? — 
He informed me that there were one hundred and 
twenty panes of glass broken, and fifty fanlights. 

13949. How many locks? — Thirty locks, the 
carpenter told me. 

13950. What did it cost to repair the damage 
done that time? — £21 3s. 8d. for the whole lot, 
so far as the Corporation is concerned. 

Mr. Rice . — We sent in a letter to the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, setting out the damage, 
and I ask that that letter ‘be produced. 

13951. Mr. Rowell, k.c. — O h, yes. Do you want 
it ? 

Mr. Rice . — -Not now, if it is admitted. 

The following copy of the letter is read by Mr. 
Rice : — 

“8th December, 1913. 

“Sir, — W e are directed by the Housing 
Committee of the Corporation of Dublin to 
transmit to you the following particulars of the 
cost of making good the damage caused by the 
police to the Corporation dwellings in Corpora- 
tion Place on Sunday, the 31st August, 1913. 


This information has also been sent to the Chief 

Secretary for Ireland, and the Housing Com- 
mittee have instructed us to make application for 

payment of the amount : — 

1,000 feet of glass, - ... ... £12 10 0 

2 cwts. of putty ... ... 0 17 4 

Glazier’s wages ... ... 6 4 2 

New keys for locks ... ... 0 12 6 

Carpenter’s wages ... ... 0 19 8 

£21 3 8 

“ We are, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servants, 

“ E. W. Eyre, 

“ P. Tobin, 

“ Joint Secretaries. 

“ The Chief Commissioner, 

‘ 1 Dublin Metropolitan Police, 

“ Dublin Castle.” 

13952. Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is for locks, 
windows, and fanlights? — Yes. 

13953. Mr. Rice . — You went round to each of 
these rooms? — Yes. 

13954. Did you examine the condition of the 
property in these rooms, and the people that you 
found there? — I did. 

13955. What was the condition of tbfe property ? 
— In the majority of places that I entered every- 
thing- seemed to be upside down, if I may use the 
expression. Table were turned over on the sides, 
chairs broken, altars smashed down, vases and 
delph of different kinds thrown from mantelpieces 
and cabinets on the floor. Some of them were 
swept- up to the fire-grates amongst the ashes. 

13956. Did you find any people in the place who 
seemed to be unwell, or to have anything wrong 
with them ? — I did. 

13957. Were there many? — The first party I 
found complaining was a woman named Mrs. 
Cummins. 

13958. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is she here? — She 
refused to attend. 

13959. Mr. Rice. — I believe Mr. Larkin has pro- 
hibited people from attending? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That statement should not be 
made. It cannot be accurate, because there have 
been a great many of them attending. 

13960. Mr. Rice. — Did you ask her to attend ? — 
I did, and her husband told me 

Mr. Rice . — Don’t mind that. 

The Witness. — The next case that I noticed par- 
ticularly was a man named Morressey in 28A. 

13961. Is Morrissey here? — He is. Morrissey 
was lying on his back in bed, and he had a good 
many bandages on him. 

13962. Did he seem strong or weak ? — He seemed 
to be in a weak condition, and he seemed to me 
not to be able to get off the bed. 

13963. Who else did you see? — I saw a man 
opposite to him, named Whelan. He had his arm 
broken in two places. 

13964. Mr. Powell, k.c. — That is, he told you 
that? — He showed me his bandaged arm, and told 
me it was broken in two places. 

2 Y 
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13965. Who else did you see ? — I saw Mrs. Kelly, 
63 A, the wife of the man who was arrested . 

13966. What condition was she in ? — She was in 
a bad condition. Her head was bandaged. 

13967. Mr. Rice . — We will pass from that now ; 
were you present later on when the same police 
inspector called to examine the premises? — Yes. 
I recognise one of the inspectors — Inspector Pur- 
cell. I did not know him then. 

13968. Did you see this gentleman yourself ? — I 
did. 

13969. Did you see how much inspection was 
done on those premises?— I did : well, yes, in the 
time they were in my company . 

13970. Did you go away and leave them? — I 
heard 

13971. It doesn’t matter what you heard ; were 
you there all the time ? — I came on the scene while 
they were there. 

13972. But they disclaim any responsibility for 
it by the police — any responsibility for the damage 
done? — They expressed the opinion that the police 
did not do the damage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

13973. I suppose they told you that there was 
fierce rioting going on from Saturday night to 
Sunday ? — I never knew any particulars about it. 
Inspector Purcell said he found it very hot on 
Sunday night ; that he had to take protection 
under an archway with his men 

13974. When a policeman like Inspector Purcell 
says it was so hot that he had to take shelter under 
the archway, what do you think must have been 
going on ? — I presume there must have been some- 
thing going wrong ; but I conceived that he took 
shelter there from attacks outside. 

13975. Perhaps, I put it to you, there was 
stone-throwing ? — Perhaps. 

13976. And bottle-throwing? — Very likely. 

13977. And amongst those who were throwing 
those thing§ were the peaceful inhabitants of Cor- 
poration Buildings? — I will not go so far as to 
say that. 

13978. The man Cooke? — That he was an 
inhabitant of Corporation Buildings 

13979. Oh? — Is that what you are asking me? 

13980. It is, indeed : but if Inspector Purcell 
says he was attacked by stones and bottles between 
the archway and Montgomery Street? — I don’t 
make any suggestion. 

13981. You heard his suggestion about being 
attacked — his statement about being attacked — 
from Corporation Buildings? — I don’t make any 
suggestion. 

13982. Do you accept my suggestion as to that? 
— Perhaps. I am only telling what I saw at the 

13983. You believe that none of your lambs in 
Corporation Buildings ever threw bricks and stones 
and bottles at the police ? — I don’t believe any 
such thing. 

13984. You don’t believe any such thing; did 
you hear the police witnesses say so? — If they 
statie so, I don’t doubt the police. I don’t want to 
doubt the police ; I don’t want to doubt the 
tenants. 

13985. Supposing the police are by accident tell- 
ing the truth, how would you account for the large 
number of broken windows — you have heard of 
those broken windows that have been given in 
evidence — broken by stone-throwing from the 
North side to the South side, and a great deal of 
damage was done ? — Yes ; there was broken glass — 
the glass of broken windows ; those windows would 
have been broken ; they would have been damaged 
by stones — the stones would want to be very large 
ones. 

13986. But they were half bricks, you know, 


and bricks of that sort — supposing there was a 
fusilade of bottles and half bricks across to the 
Corporation Buildings from either side, would that 
account for a great deal of the damage you saw?— 
Possibly. 

13987. Possibly it might. Whelan told you his 
place was broken in two places? — He did. 

13988. Would you be surprised to know that he 
told Inspector Purcell that it was not broken even 
in one place? — I would be surprised. 

13989. Now, as to Morrissey ; did you ask Mor- 
rissey whether "he ever mad© a complaint to any- 
body? — He told me he had been in hospital. 

13990. He made a complaint to the police?— 
As a matter of fact, it did not occur to me to ask 
him about it. 

13991. Did it occur to you that any complaint 
was made by him about the police ? — Very likely. 

13992. Now, how many tenants were arrested in 
reference — tenants of the Corporation Buildings — 
to the x-ioting, the stone-throwing, and the assault- 
ing of the police during those two nights ? — I heard 
that Mr. Kelly had been arrested for throwing 
something at the police. 

13993. And his son ? — And his son was arrested. 

13994. And Cooke? — I did not hear about 
Cooke until I heard about the proceedings in 
Court. 

13995. And Courtenay was aiTested? — When I 
heard about that 

13996. And Bynxe ? — I did not hear of him. 

13997. And Nelson had been arrested? — No, 
sir. 

13998. *That is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 — 6 tenants of 
Corpoi-ation Buildings caught in the act of throw- 
ing stones at the police ? — Thrown from the other 
side of the street. 

13999. Mr. Henry, k.c. — B yrne was on the 
other side of the street ? 

14000. Mr. Atkinson . — He was caught on the 
other side of the street. 

Witness. — Can you get me the nxxmber of his 
dwelling ? 

14001. Mr. A tkinson. — I will find out wheie he 
was when the last witness produces the original 
document. 

Witness. — Thank you. 

14002. Mr. Powell, k.c.— W as all this new to 
you that some of your tenants were misbehaving 
tenants that night ? — Allow m© to say 1! got a very 
different account. 

14003. Would you believe the story told by 
yourself now, and the story told by McDonnell, 
Hopper and Lowry and Lynch — would you believe 
their story, that nothing out of the ordinary 
occurred ? — I have believed my own men. If I 
did not believe them, I would not have them in 
the place. 

14004. Do you think you could believe them 
and others at the same time? — It is very hard; 
you know it is very hard. I have not made up 
my mind yet. 

14005. As to who is telling the truth, is it?— 
Well, counsel stated about these men in the build- 
ings having been arrested for throwing stones; 
well, that is not the case. 

14006. I don’t care whether they were arrested 
in the street or not. They were arrested in the 
street outside Corporation Buildings, and they 
were tenants of Corporation Buildings. I suggest 
they were 1 'owdies there and then? — Mr. Powell, 
we will leave it at that. 

14007. Do you know that they carried on sbe- 
beening in this Paradise — do you know that at all • 
—I have never heard of it, and I don’t pay much 
attention to it without proof. 

14008. You don’t believe that any of your 
tenants were ever convicted of shebeening ? 
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Hr. Henry, k.c. — God knows, we have enough 
of conflicting evidence. 

14009. Mr. Powell, k.c. (to Witness).— You 
have never known that ?— Perhaps a number of 
the tenants shebeened in days gone by. 

I am not going back into days gone by. 

14010. Mr. Rice. — Were those Corporation 
tenants who were arrested as far as you know ? — 1 
did not think so. 


14011. Did you know of any man named Byrne 
arrested ?— I did not. 

14012. Did you believe that any Corporation 
tenant named Byrne was arrested at that time? — 
No ; I never heard of it. 

14013. And with regard to Courtenay, did you 
hear that Courtenay strongly denies — and still 
denies — that he made any attack on the police ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — He was convicted. 

Mr. Rice. — We will hear more about it. 


Peter Byrne, 2a Corporation B 

14014. I believe you reside at 2 a Corporation 
Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

14015. That is next door to the office? — Yes. 

14016. Do you remember the police coming 
into your room on Sunday, August 31st? — I do, 
sir. 

14017. Was your door open or shut? — I had it 
locked. 

14018. Why had you the door locked? — Be- 
cause I was afraid of an invasion. 

14019. Had you the door locked long? — I was 
only just hurried in. 

14020. Did the police come into your room? — 
Yes. 

14021. Did they break in the door? — Yes. 
They burst the lock. 

14022. And did they do anything to you per- 
sonally? — Not to me. They broke a few little 
fixtures I had on the side-board. 

14023. Did they do this by accident in the act 
of rushing into the >->lace? — They broke my win- 
dows first, and then they burst in my door. I 
was standing * 1 this way ’ ’ at my side-board and 
an R.I.C. man, after bursting in my door, came 
in with his staff up “ that way.” I did not know 
whether I would get it or not. I looked at him 
for about eight seconds and he looked at me, so 
he let me off. 

14024. He realised that you were a peaceable 
oid man? — I think so. 

14025. What did he do then? — When he went 
out I closed over the door again. 

14026. In the meantime did anything happen 
to your furniture ? — Only just he knocked out the 
end of my sideboard a bit. 

14027. How did he do that? — With his staff. 
When he did not hit me he hit the little things 
that were on the sideboard. 

14028. I suppose you were very glad he hit the 
sideboard instead of hitting you? — I was very 
proud of it. 

14029. Did he hit anything else? — No. 

14030. Were there any ornaments on the side- 
board? — Yes; there were a few little things on 
the sideboard. He broke them with his staff. 

14031. Did he sweep them off the sideboard 
with his staff? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. 

Witness . — He broke a few little things when 
he hit it with his staff, and he broke the end of 
the sideboard out. 

14032. Mr. Rice. — It was the one blow which 
did all the damage? — Yes. He just went away 
then. 

14033. And you closed the door? — Yes. 

14034. And I suppose you said “Thank 
God ”? — Well, 1 bid him good-bye. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

14035. About what time did this occur, Mr. 
Byrne? — I could not readily say. I never kept 
any note of the time. I was sitting outside the 
door all day. Every time we would hear of a 
baton charge we got in and locked the door. 


uildings, examined by Mr. Rice. 

14036. Ah ! Every time you heard of a baton 
charge you would go inside? — Yes, and lock the 
door. 

14037. And how often had you to lock the 
door? — Every time I heard word of the police 
coming up or down. 

14038. And whenever the police came up or 
down that was the signal for the people to run 
in and shut the doors? — Oh, begor, it was not a 
signal to me because I could not run. 

14039. You were one of the non-combatants. 
Were you on the north or the south side of the 
buildings? — I was on the north side, next door 
to the office. 

14040. Did yqu hear any noise that day? — I 
heard enough. I got enough of my own in it, 
too, when my windows were broken in. 

14041. But before that did you hear any noise? 
— No. When I would hear any word at all I 
would get in. 

14042. You knew what was coming? — I was 
thinking there might be something coming. 

14043. And there was no noise from the 
balconies overhead ? — I never heard a word about 
what was going on in the balconies overhead. 

14044. You heard no noises from the balconies 
at all? — No. 

14045. No groaning? — No. 

14046. Nor boohing? — No. The children near 
the gate boohed. 

14047. But none from the balconies ?— Not that 
I minded. I did not hear any. 

14048. This policeman ran in in a great hurry ?— 
He could not run in in a great hurry, because he 
had to burst in my lock. 

14049. Did he burst it in very quickly ? — No. It 
took him about three minutes to burst it in. 

14050. And when he found a peaceable old 
gentleman, who did not look like a rioter, he did 
nothing to you? — I was standing “this way” 
looking at him when he came in. I was proud to 
see him going out after he hit the little things off 
the sideboard. 

14051. Did he say anything to you? — Not a 
word passed between us. 

14052. He could see you were a respectable man, 
and that you had not been throwing bottles at 
him ? — Yes. I was very thankful for it. 

14053. Mr. Rice. — It was because he could see 
you were a respectable old man that he contented 
himself with smashing your sideboard. 

14054. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What exactly was on 
your sideboard? — Small little things like glass 
jugs. I never passed much remark on them. 
They were there a long time. 

14055. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Do you live alone? — 
I do, sir. 

14056. Mr. Rice. — What was the amount of 
damage done to the sideboard itself ? — The end of 
it that comes round “ that way ” was knocked out. 

14057. That is a kind of little railing? — Yes. 

14058. Mr. Browne, k.c. — Did the police knock 
at your door ? — They did not, sir. If they knocked 
I would have let them in. 

14059. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was your fanlight 
touched? — No, sir. 


The Inquiry then adjourned until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


2 Y 2 
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THIRTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21st, 1913, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At tlie Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton. Barrister -at-Law. 


Mr. Edmund W. Eyre 

14060. Mr. Eyre, you are the City Treasurer 
of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

14060a. And you are one of the Joint Secre- 
taries of the Housing Committee of the Corpora- 
tion ? — Yes. 

14061. Did you on Tuesday, 2nd September, 
visit the Corporation Buildings in Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

14062. Did you go through the rooms, or some 
of them ? — I went through nine or ten rooms. 

14063. Will you just tell the Commissioners 
what was the general impression made on your 
mind by a general view of tho premises in the first 
place? — Well, they presented to me a scene of 
wholesale destruction. The windows were smashed 
in every room I visited ; the little china ornaments, 
pictures, window-hangings, all were broken or torn 
down. In fact, every room I visited was a scene 
of destruction. 

14064. And you visited nine or ten rooms? — 
Yes. 

14065. Can you give any particulars of the par- 
ticular rooms you went into ? I think you got a 
report afterwards, and you can refresh your 
memory from it. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Whose report? 

Mr. Rice. — What did you do when you visited 
this place ? — I told Mr. Dillon, the Assistant 
Superintendent, to embody 

Mr. Atkinson. — I object to what he said to Mr. 
Dillon. 

14066. Mr. Henry, k.c. — That was the Mr. 
Dillon who was examined ? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. 

14067. Mr. Henry, k.c. {to Witness). — You 
‘ were not there when he prepared it? — No. 

14068. Give us what you yourself saw? — I Can- 
not give you the details; but I saw this wholesale 
destruction. 

14069. Was there any particular room that 
anything attracted your attention in ? — There was 
a Mrs. Kelly. I found her evidently having been 
savagely beaten. 

14070. Mr. Brown, k.c. — She lives on the 
ground floor? — Yes. 

14071. Mr. Rice. On the south side? — Yes. 
She showed me marks of the bruises on her body. 
Her eyes were blackened and her head bandaged, 
and she alleged that this had been done by Con- 
stabulary men who came to her room. I am 
bound to say all the complaints I heard were about 
the Constabulary, and not about the Metropolitan 
Police. 

14072. Well, now, is there any document in 
your possession by which you can refresh your 
memory ? Don’t say anything about it, but state 
whether it exists ?— There is no document. 

14073. Made by yourself or any other person ? 
— -No. I merely noted on the date that return 
came in the cases I visited. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

14074. Was it on the report you noted that? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If you noted these next clay 
you can refer to the document. 

Mr. Rice. — What happened is this: Mr. Eyre 
got a report from his subordinate officer, and he 
took up that report, and he went into it himself. 

14075. Mr. Henry, k.c. (to Witness). — You 
made your owu note while it was fresh in youc 
memory ? — 1 made a note of the houses 1 visited. 

14076. By Mr. Rice. — Tell us the houses you 
visited? — I visited the house No. 3a, of Daniel 
Cummins; 3c, James Kelly; 63a, John Kelly, 
27a, Patrick Harris: 27d, William Burnett; 
the house of Bernard Morrissey, of which I have 
not the number ; 28d, Michael Whelan : 26a, 
Moses Johnston : and 43d, May Lennon. These 
are the houses 1 visited. 

14077. In any of these houses did you see a 
trunk? — A trunk was pointed out to me. 

14078. Was it a tin trunk? — I think so. I 
would not like to say for certain. 

14079. Do you remember anything particular 
about this trunk? — It was broken. 

14080. Now, with regard to the condition in 
which you found the interior of the houses, was 
that a condition which could have been produced 
by a number of big men, say, policemen, rushing 
into the place and rushing out of it ? — Utterly 
impossible. 

14081. Could it be done by accident, the effects 
you saw produced there? — No. 

14082. Then, do you think that there must- 
have been deliberate violence used to the property ■ 
— That was my impression. 

14083. With regard to the windows, did yon 
particularly notice the condition of the windows 
and of the fanlights? — Yes. I saw in all these 
cases the windows were smashed; and I saw a 
number of fanlights broken at the end of the little 
hall — the passage down; and I saw one fanlight, 
at least, broken where there was no occupant of 
the room at all. 

14084. In an empty room ? — Yes. 

14085. The windows that were broken, was 
there much glass left in them ? — Hardly any. 

14086. Well, now, when you had visited these 
places and came back to your office, did you write 
an official complaint to the Lord Mayor? Yes. 
I felt very strongly, and I wrote very strongly to 
the Lord Mayor. 

I propose to read that letter, sir. 

14087. Mr.' Henry, k.c.— He can tell us all he 
saw himself. (To Witness).— You did not write 
to the Commissioner of Police? — No; the Housing 
Committee did. 

Mr. Rice. — The Lord Mayor wrote a letter to 
the Commissioner of Police. We gave notice tha • 
we would require this letter. 

Mr. Atkinson. — You will have it in a minute. 
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14088. Mr. Rice. — We have already read a 
letter to the Commissioner of Police, of the 8th 
December. (To Witness). — Well, now, did you 
consider those acts which must have produced 
these results the acts of people who were properly 
conducting themselves ? 

Mr. AtkinSon . — That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — He has told us it was not 
accidental, in his opinion. 

Mr. Rice . — I won’t press it. When the letter 
of the Lord Mayor comes, I will ask that it be 
read. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

14089. When did you visit these premises? — 
12 o’clock on the 2nd September. 

14090. That was Tuesday ?— Yes. 

14091. How long were you there? — I was there 
about half-an-hour, I should think. 

14092. And your entire observation of what you 
saw is confined to the space of half-an-hour? — 
Yes. 

14093. Including the examination of Mrs. 
Kelly ? — Yes. That did not take long. 

14094. Have you heard the police evidence? — 
No; I have not been in Court. 

14095. Have you read it? — I have read some 
of it. . 

14096. Have you read the description of noting 
deposed to by the police existing in these buildings 
on Saturday and Sunday ? — Some of it. 

14097. That was a very grave and serious con- 
dition of affairs? — Yes. 

14098. Do you believe that evidence!—! otter 
no opinion on it. I know nothing about it. 
14099. But, if true, would it be a serious con- 


dition of affairs? — Yes; but it would not justify 
what I saw. 

14100. Have you heard the evidence of your 
own witness, McDonnell? — No. 

14101. That upon Saturday and Sunday night 
he and another official stayed in the offices, and 
he heard the crashing of missiles and stones thrown 
from over their heads. Where do you think these 
missiles could have come from ? — I decline to offer 
any opinion about what I don’t know . I am here 
to state what I know, and I will adhere to that 
position. 

14102. What you did hear would be consistent 
with the condition of things deposed to by the 
police ?— It would be absolutely inconsistent- with 
proper procedure by police. 

14103. I am not asking you that. Would the 
condition of things prevailing be caused by a 
number of persons on these balconies assailing the 
police with missiles, and endeavouring afterwards 
to avoid arrest? — If by reason of stone-tlirowmg 
they were justified in beating Mrs. Kelly — 

14104. Don’t evade the question. Would not 
it be caused— what you saw— the injury and 
damage you saw by persons on these balconies 
assailing the police with stones, and afterwards 
croiug back into their rooms to - evade detection, 
and to use these rooms as fortifications? Quite 
possible. 

14105. Mr. Rice . — There is no evidence that 
they ever used the rooms as fortifications. (I " 
Witness ). — Would the condition of the furniture 
and property in these rooms be caused by people 
standing on these balconies and throwing stones -- 
No. 

14106. And assuming that they ran back into 
their rooms afterwards? — No. 


Patrick Cusack examined by Mr. R 


14107. What is your employment? — In the saw- 
mill business. „ ... 

14108. Where do you live?— No. 2 Corporation 
Place. „ , 

14109. Which room of No. 2!— B. 

14110. How old are you? — I might be about 
74 or 75 years of age. 

14111. Do you live alone there?— Yes. 

14112. Were you in the Corporation Buildings 
on Sunday, 31st August?— Yes, sir. 

14113. You remember the police going into the 

DLL 1 4 YW here were you when the police came 
iu ? — When I first saw them I was standing at the 

d °14115. Is that the doorway of No. 2 ?— The 

hallway of No. 2. ,• o 

14116. When did you first see the police. 
Entering in. and I went into my room. 

14117 Did you go into your room tire very 
minute you saw them coming m . yes. 

14118 Just tell us what happened after you 

, . . the door open oi 

went into your room— was tne wo l 

d0 l S riir\Th^m7-I P cannot tell. It must be 

MnO^Wa" anybody in that room jhh y« - 
were you alone!— Three or four children, 
woman came in for protection. 

14121. They came in for protection!— yes. 
14122 From what! — From the police. 

14123! And did they get into your 
or after you or did they go m with you! lhey 

*' e i4124 b Now, "when the door was hurst open, 
what^ happened !— All X could bear was the crash- 
ing of a few things I had m the room. 


14125. Did you see any person other than your- 
self and the women and children after the door 
was burst open?— No; I was in the lavatory. 

14126.' You were in the lavatory ?— Yes ; the 
four or five of us were in there together. 

14127. Were all the people m your place in the 
lavatory at that time. ?— Yes. , 

14128. And was the lavatory closed up: xes, 

bolted. . , T 

14129. You didn’t see anything then !— No. 
14130. Did you hear something ?— Yes. 

14131. What did you hear? — Well, delpli and 
pictures and everything being broken in the two 
rooms— in the outside oue and m mine. 

14132. Did that noise seem like what would be 
produced by three or four men rushing into the 
room? — Yes. ' „ 

14133 Did it seem an accidental noise !-Uii, 
no, sir. It was like something that was smashing. 
I thought it was the batons. 

14134. Was it all over m a second ? — In a couple 
of minutes. . , Tt) , 

14135. How soon did you come out .- — im- 
mediately after their leaving the room 

14136. When you heard all was quiet?— Yes. 
14137 And what did you find when you came 
out ?— A lot of broken delpli, and a lamp broken, 
and a few other things. 

14138. A lot of broken delpli, and a lamp 
broken ?— Yes, and a little clock. 

14139. Did you notice anything m regaid to 
the windows?— Not in my room. 

14140. They were not broken?— No. 

14141. Was the fanlight injured in any way 
in your room? — No. 

14142. They did not touch windows or the tan- 
light ?— No. 
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14143. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Y ours is a back 
room ? — Yes. 

14144. Mr. Brown, k.c. — O nly one room you 
have? — Yes. ‘ J 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

14145. Is your room on the ground floor? — Yes. 

14146. When you saw the police, did you rush 
into your room ? — Yes. 

Y 14147. And locked yourself in the lavatory?— 

14148. And take this woman and four children 
with you? — Yes. 

14149. And bolted the door?— Yes. 

14150. That was to conceal yourself? — Yes. 

14151. Was there much stone-throwing going 
on in the buildings on that Sunday ? — None that I 
saw. 

14152. No noise? — No noise before that. 

14153. It was perfectly quiet? — Yes. 

14154. And it was perfectly quiet on the Satur- 
day night too? — I didn’t see the Saturday night. 

14155- Did you hear stone-throwing on Satur- 
day night? — I heard of noise being about the 
place. 

14156. The crashing noise of missiles being 
thrown? — I cannot tell what it was. 

14157. But there was no noise on the Sunday? 
— No. 

14158. Everything was perfectly quiet?— Per- 
fectly quiet. 

14159. Did you hear any noise on the street? — 
Yes. 

14160. What was the noise you heard in the 
street? — Crowds running down. 

14161. Were any of the people living in Cor- 
poration Buildings in the crowds ? — I cannot tell 
you. 

14162. Kelly lives opposite to you?— I didn’t 
see him at all. 

14163. You didn’t see him at all? — No. 

14164. Was he there? — I cannot tell you. 

14165. Did you see him being arrested? — I 
didn’t. 

14166. What time did the police come? — About 
5 o’clock. 

14167. And you didn’t see the Kellys throw any- 
thing at the police? — No. 

14168. They were in their rooms, I suppose? 
— I was in my room anyhow. 


14169. Wore you not outside? — Yes, when the 
police came first. I didn’t wait for them to como 
up too far. 

14170. How many police came up? — I didn’t 
wait to count. 

14171. You rushed into the lavatory and hid 
yourself there and locked the door? — Yes. 

14172. And you didn’t see who did damage to 
your house? — No. 

14173. And you could not say whether it was 
the police or anyone else? — No. 

14174. Mr. llice . — The noise you heard in the 
street, was that on Sunday or Saturday ? — Satur- 
day. 

14175. Mr. Henry, k.c.— W ho lives in the front 
room of your block ? — Byrne on one side and Mrs. 
Fennell on the other. 

14176. Is Mrs. Fennell in a or D? — In D. 

14177. Who were the women and children who 
were with you? — Mrs. Fennell. 

14178. In the same house? — Yes. 

14179. You said there were broken delph and 
a lamp and clock in your room when you came 
out of the lavatory? — Yes. 

14180. Where was the clock? — On a little board 
outside where I used to lay the lamp at night. 

14181. Where was that exactly? — Opposite the 
bed behind the door on a table. 

14182. Was there anything else broken in the 
room ? — All the little things I had were broken — 
a few cups and saucers and other things. 

14183. Where were they? — On the table. 

14184. Was that a small table near the door or 
a table in the centre of the room ? — Up against the 
wall. 

14185. They were all on the same table? — All 
on the same table. 

14186. Was there any furniture broken? — No. 

14187. Or pictures? — No, I had no pictures. 

14188. Mr. Mice . — Was the table upset? — No. 

They broke the things on the table, and did not 
knock over the table. 

14189. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hen you came into 
the room from the lavatory, were these things that 
were broken on the ground or on the table? — 
Some on the ground and some on the table, like 
as if they had got a sweep from being smashed on 
the table. 


Mrs. Margaret Fennell 

14190. Your name was formerly Rogers, I 
think?— Yes. 

1419'!. Were do you live? — No. 2d Corporation 
Place. 

14192. Is that the front room on the right-hand 
side of the door as you go in ? — Yes. 

14193. On Saturday night, 30th August, were 
you in your room ? — I was. 

14194. From what time in the evening were you 
in your room ? — All the evening. I was in my 
room after dinner. 

14195. Did you hear any disturbance out in 
Corporation Street on Saturday evening? — I did. 

14196. And did you see any police in Corporation 
Buildings, that is in the square, at any time on 
Saturday night? — I did. 

14197. Will you just tell the Commissioners on 
how many occasions you saw police in there ?— At 
half-past 11 I saw the first rush in the gate. 

14198. At half-past 11 they came in through 
the gate? — Yes. 

14199. How many? — About 10 or 12 of them. 

14200. What did they do, or where did they 
8® • First they rushed to the office and broke 
some windows there. 


examined by Mr. nice. 

14201. What Happened then? — I went into my 
own room. My sister was there, and there were 
five children. My sister was sitting right opposite 
the window, and as the police were passing they 
broke the lower part of the window, and my sister 
got the contents on the face. They returned, and 
went out by the gate. 

14202. How many panes were broken in your 
window at that time ? — One pane. 

14203. Did they knock out portion of the glass 
or the whole of the glass ? — The whole of the centre 
of the glass. 

14204. They went by then? — Yes. 

14205. Now, did you see any police later on 
any time in the place? — After they left I rushed 
out of my room ; myself and my sister and the five 
children. 

14206. Where did you go to?— To the office. I 
asked Mr. McDonnell, for God’s sake, to let me 
in before I was killed. 

14207. And did he let you in? — He did. 

14208. Hpw long were you in the office? — 
About two hours. 

14209. Did you go back to your own room after 
that? — I did. 
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14210. After that, did you see any police in or 
about the place? — I was after going back to ray 
own room, and put the children to bed, and my 
sister and myself went to bed. I was in the room 
about half-an-hour when I saw a rush of police 
come through under the arch and towards the 
stairs. 

14211. What time was that? — It might be two 
o’clock if it was not it. 

14212. What did they do after they rushed 
across? — The sergeant came back by himself. He 
had his baton in one hand and a stick in another. 
He came into No. 2 hall, and turned the handle 
of my door and shoved it. He then went to the 
gate. One of the policemen put his face through 
the broken pane in the window and looked in. 
They went out by the gate then. 

14213. How many police do you think were 
there at that time ? — About the same number as 
the first time. 

14214. Was that the last you saw of the police 
that night? — Yes. 

14215. I suppose you were very sorry not to see 
more of them ? — I was very glad not to see more of 
them. A pack of lunatics, I call them. 

14216. On Sunday were you in your own room? 
—I was at the hall-door. 

14217. Did you see any police coming in on 
Sunday ? — I did . 

14218. At what o’clock ?— It might have been 
5 o’clock. 

14219. Where were you when they came in? — 
At the hall-door. 

14220. What did you do then ? — Mr. Cusack’s 
door was open, and I took two of the children into 
his room, and into the lavatory, and we locked our- 
selves up there. My sister and thi-ee children went 
into my own room. She had a baby asleep in the 
bed . 

14221. What happened when you went into the 
lavatory and locked yourself up ? — I heard the 
crashing of glass and a lot of boohing, roaring. 

14222. The crashing of glass that you heard was 
it one single ci - ash ? — There was more than one. 

14223. How many, do you think? — As far as 
what I heard, the police were breaking the glass 
as they were coming along. 

14224. Was this only the glass in Mr. Cusack’s 
room or elsewhere? — The police came into our hall 
and I heard the doors getting “ bursted ” in. 

14225. In Mr. Cusack’s room did you hear any 
noise that was coming from your own room ? Yes. 

14226. Your sister was there all the time?— Yes. 
They used some vile language. 

14227. Did you hear them using vile language ? 


— Yes. 

14228. Did you hear them from where you 
were? — Yes. 

14229. I suppose your sister will be able to tell 
us everything that occurred in the room while she 
was there? — Perhaps so. 

14230. When you got back to your own room 
in what condition was it ? — In a complete wreck. 

14231. In the first place, what was the condition 
of the windows ? — I could see nothing but the 
sashes of the windows. 

14232. Was the window that had been broken 
before that in the same condition as it was that 
morning ? — No; it was completely gone altogether 

14233. So that it was broken more than belore ‘ 

— Yes; the complete lot was gone. 

14234 What about the hangings ? — I could not 
recognise them. They were in smithereens, torn 
off the window. . . 

14235. Was there anything wrong with the tan- 
light? — No. , „ , 

14235a. Were there any pictures on the walls . 
—All the pictures were broken, but there was one 
picture in particular. 


14236. What picture was that?— Of the Pope. 
14237. What damage was done to it?— The glass 
was smashed, and the whole nose was broken, and 
they used some vile language while they were 
breaking it. (Picture produced.) 

14238. Mr. Rice. — What furniture did you find 
injured besides the window hangings? — Two legs 
of the table, and the back olf the sofa, and a 
big bench was thrown across the foot of the bed 
where the babies were lying, and the whole bed 
was nothing but glass. Every ornament on the 
table was smashed, and the lamp was smashed. 
They swept every bit of delph I had in the 
scullery. 

14239. Is the scullery a separate small room? — 
Yes. 

14240. And what happened the delph there, 
you say ? — Every bit of it was smashed all round 
the floor in smithereens. 

14241. Was there any piece of furniture in your 
room which had been damaged in the same 
way ? — There was a chair. 

14242. Was that the only piece of furniture 
that had been damaged ? — Yes, and one of the 
tables. 

14243. And how many pictures had you on the 
wall?— I had a good deal. The glass was broken 
out of the best part of them . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

14244. I think you told us your name was Mrs. 
Margaret Fennelly ? — Yes. 

14245. Do you remember Inspector Purcell 
going to your house in September — about the 
4th September? — I do. 

14246. Did you give your name to him as 
Margaret Rogers? — It is my brother’s name, you 
know. 

14247. Were you Mrs. Margaret Fennelly 
then? — I was. 

14248. Why did you give the name of 

Margaret Rogers? — On account of it not being 

my own room. 

14249. Is it because the room was your 

brother’s room? — Yes. 

14250. That you thought to give a false name 
to the police? — It is not a false name. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Her single name was 
Rogers . 

Cross-examination resumed. 

14251. Why did you give the police in 

September the name of Margaret Rogers when 
your name was Margaret Fennelly? — On account 
of the room not being mine. It was my 
brother’s things that were damaged. That is 
the reason I gave that name. 

14252. As we are at that, might I ask you this 

did you tell Inspector Purcell that the only 

police that entered your room were those who 
entered on the Sunday ?— They did not enter the 
room until Sunday. 

14253. Was that the only complaint you made — 
that no damage was done, only on the Sunday? 
— Only on the Sunday. 

14254. Have you not been deposing or giving 
a statement here to the effect that the police 
were in on Saturday night? — Yes. 

14255. At 11.30. I think, you said the police 
rushed in the gate? — Yes. 

14256. Ten or twelve of them? — Yes. 

14257. Why did they enter? — I cannot tell 
you. 

14258- Was there any row going on?— Not in 
the buildings. 

14259. Did you hear any noise or crashing of 
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stones? — Outside the buildings I heard crashing 
or noise, bub not inside. 

14260. Were there big stones thrown from the 
balconies over your head? — Not that I saw.. 
14261. Do you agree with this description : — • 

“ 10919. I heard a crashing of broken glass 

“ 10922. Did it come from over your head? 
— It might have. 

“ 10923. Have you any doubt it did? — It 
might have unknown to me. 

“ 10926. Did you think it came from the 
balconies over your head? — I won’t swear. 

“ 10927. You take good care, I notice, not to 
say where it came from ? — I thought myself 
safer in the office. 

“ 10928. Tell me, if all the crashing was 
outside in the street, you would have been 
quite safe in the Square ? — I would, of course. 

“ 10929. And why did you think when you 
heard the crashing over your head that you 
would not be safe in the Square? — If I went 
outside I would not be safe, I was safe where 
I was.” 

14262. Did you hear the evidence here of 
McDonnell and Hopper? — I didn’t hear the 
evidence of McDonnell, but I did hear the 
evidence of Hopper. 

14263. Did you agree with his description of 
the condition of things that prevailed in Corpora- 
tion Buildings on Saturday night? — I heard noise 
but could not tell where it came from. 

14264. Do you think it came from the 
balconies? — lb might have. 

14265- Have you any doubt of it? — I have no 
doubt; I didn’t look where it came from. 

14266. You didn’t bother to inquire? — No, I 
didn’t. 

14267. Where is your husband ? — He is ever 
in Glasgow. 

14268. Was he living at Corporation Place 
at this time ? — No. 

14269. How long is he in Glagow? — 12 mouths. 
14270. And you are living with your brother? 
—Yes. 


14271. And you are a very peaceably disposed 
family. What is the name of your brother? — 
Bernard Rogers. 

142/2. And you are all a very peaceably dis- 
posed family ? — Y es . 

14273. Were you living in Corporation Place 
in March last with your brother ?— Yes. 

14274. Did your brother try to shoot Hughes 
the caretaker?— Yes, when bis top-coat was 
taken. 

13275. Because his coat was taken ?— He didn’t 
try to shoot him. He asked him was he doing 
his duty when his top-coat could be taken from the 
back of the door. lie just asked him that ques- 
tion. He didn’t attempt to shoot him at ail. 

14276. Tell me, when you say the police, when 
they rushed in at half-past 11 on Saturday 
night — because you are the first witness that 
swore that — what did they do. What gate did 
they come in by?— On both sides of the gate. 
The centre gate was closed. 

14277. By the wicket gates? — Yes. 

14278. 10 or 12 of ’them? — About that. 

14279. Did they rush past the Office ?— As far 
as I think they broke the windows as they passed 
the office. 

I think this is the only witness who states 
that at half-past 11 at night 10 or 12 police 
entered. - 


Mr. Rice . — There is other evidence. 

Mr. Henry, ic.c— H ughes proved about the 
bieakmg of the office window and Mrs. 
cennelly coming into the room. 

™ r \ f d id not prove that at half- 

past 11 , 10 or 12 police rushed into the Square. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — “ 13131. And did you see 
the police come in and go out again? — Yes ; .1 
wasn’t in five minutes and I told McDonnell 
that I had seen a whole row of police inside the 
north gate, and he said something about fight- 
ing in the street, and I heard some boohing and 
groaning, and I saw the police filing by the win- 
dow. 

14280. Mr. A tkinson . — That would be the office 
window ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y es. 

Mr. Atkinson . — That was five past 11. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — 10 past 11. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Atkinson resumed. 

14281. These police, you say, entered the 
Square ? — Yes 

14282. Did you recognise any of the police that 
came in? — No. 

14283. Where were you at the time ? — On 
Saturday night, was it? 

14284. Yes? — In my own room at the time. 

14285. You were not standing at the door? — • 
When they rushed in first I was standing at the 
door. 

14286. At what time did they come in ? — About 
half-past 11. 

14287. Were you standing at the door then? — 
Yes. 

14288. And you saw them? — Yes. 

14289. Did they break the office window? — I 
made a mistake about the time they broke it. 
They rushed back past the window first and went 
back and broke it. It was my mistake — excuse 
me. 

14290. When did they come to your window? 
— When going back out. 

14291. Did you go in from the door? — Yes. 

14292. You were only standing at your door, 
an innocent spectator ? — I thought it was best to 
leave the door when they came in. 

14293. You were standing at the door doing 
nothing? — That did not matter to them whether 
I was doing nothing or not. 

14294. They had not been there before this 
evening ? — No. 

14295. What brought them there? — I cannot 
tell you. 

14296. According to you the place was per- 
fectly quiet? — Yes. 

14297. You did not anticipate that the police 
would come in? — No. 

14298. Why did you leave the door — you were 
an innocent woman ? — I was. 

14299. You did not expect the police? — No. 

14300. And there was no ground for the police 
coming there? — No. 

14301. Why did you rush back into your 
room? — I got nervous. 

14302. Are you nervous? — I should be at the 
time. 

14303. Do you suffer from nervousness ? — You 
would if you saw them running. 

14304. You had no reason to anticipate any 
disturbance or invention of the police? — No. 

14305. And you did not stop to see where they 
were going or what they were doing? — No. 

14306. How long did they remain in? — About 
5 or 10 minutes. 

14307. And during the whole of that time you 
never watched any movement of theirs? — No. 

14308. Or where they went? — No. 

14309. Or what they did? — No. 

14310. And going back then they struck your 
window ? — Yes. 

14311. And went to the office and struck the 
office window? — Yes. 
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14312. Wliat did they strike them with? — 
Their batons. 

14313. What sort of a break was in your win- 
dow? — A large round hole. 

14314. How large — give us some idea? — Just 
the centre part of the window. 

14315. How big was the hole — the size of your 
head ? — About that. 

14316. Now, you would not agree with Inspector 
Purcell when he came there according to you at 2 
o’clock ? 

14317. Mr. Rice. — She didn’t say anything 
about Inspector Purcell. 

14318. Mr. Atkinson. — Did you hear him give 
his evidence? — No. 

14319. I will tell you just what he said. 

14320. Mr. Rice. — He said he was there at 12 

° *14321. Mr. Atkinson.— At 12.15. (To Wit- 
ness ). — When you saw Inspector Purcell he was 
standing in the archway ? — I didn’t say that. 

14322. Did you see a body of police later after 
the first body left— about two hours later in the 
archway ?— I saw the policemen there, but I was 
ir bed. 

14323. You saw them from your bed? — Yes. 
14324. Had you been in bed long?- — From the 
time I left the office. 

14325. You were two hours in the office? — Yes. 
14326. What were you doing in the office for 
two hours ? — I was afraid to go into my own place 
after my window being broken. 

14327. Did you have supper in the office? — No. 
14328. Had you any food in the office? — No. 
14329. At 12 o’clock when Hopper and McDon- 
nell and Hughes were taking the repast, did you 
have nothing ?— No. They were only having their 
supper. 

14330. Where was your sister? — There too. 
14331. And the children? — Yes. 

14332. All were with you in the office ?— Yes. 
14333. You all remained there for two hours?— 

14334. Did you see the men having their 
supper? — Yes. 

14335. Did they offer you anything ?— Yes, but 
I didn’t tahe it. 

14336. No white pudding, nothing?— I took 
nothing. 

14337. You went to bed at half-past one? — 
Yes. 

14338. Are your two rooms in front? — There is 
only one room. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— T he front room. 

14339. Mr. 'Atkinson . — Lying in bed at two 
o’clock you saw the police through the window ? — 
Yes. . tl 

14340. Where is the bed?— Right opposite the 
window. 

14341. When you were lying m your bed and 
saw the police, where were they ? — They ran past 
my window. They didn’t come near the window. 

14342. Where were they when you first saw 
them? — Coming through the archway. 

14343. Were they stopped at the archway?— 
No. . . 

14344. Did you hear any noise at the time ? 
No. . . . - . 

14345. Would this be a true description of what 
you saw : — 

“ 1394. Did you see a number of people on 
the balconies of the Corporation Buildings . 
Yes. 

“ 1395. Which of the Corporation Buildings 
was that ?— Corporation Place. 

“ 1396. On the balconies?— Yes. 

“ 1397. And as you and your men got to that 
place was there anything done to you?— Yes; 
missiles of all classes were thrown down upon 


“ 1398. Tell us what they were? — I saw 
bottles breaking upon the street, jam mugs, old 
tea-pots.” 

14346. Is that description true?- — I saw nothing 
thrown. 

14347. Now you told us you were in your bed 
and that you could see the archway from your 
bed ? — I could. 

14348. You swear that? — Yes. 

“ 1406. Was your paPfty in great danger? — 
They were, sir, in great danger. 

“ 1407. Were you obliged to seek shelter from 
the fusilade of missiles? — For a moment or so. 
Then we went another way, thinking we would 
get into the buildings. 

“ 1408. Did you visit the place between 3 and 
4 o’clgck in the morning, some hours later? — 
Yes; between 3 and 4 o’clock. 

“ 1409. And did you find anything on the 
street near where the balconies were? — Yes; 
there were broken jam-pots and bottles, jam 
mugs and teapots, and that class of rubbish. 

There is a caretaker there who 

brought .me round by Montgomery Street or 
Foley Street and in through the archway. 

“ 1432. The Corporation caretaker brought 
you round through the archway in Foley Street ? 
—Yes. 

“ 1433. Is it a fact that there are no gates 
upon the archway ? — Yes. 

“ 1434. It was open to access? — It was an 
open place. 

‘ 1435. You said in the box yesterday that on 
that occasion when the caretaker brought you 
into the archway mentioned there was a fusilade 
from the balcony? — Yes, opposite to us.” 

14349. That is a lie? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — She was in the office at the 
time that evidence you are reading refers to. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Accox-ding to her own stoi-y. 
Mr. Henry, k.c. — If you put it to her, instead 
of reading the evidence, whether she saw bottles 
thrown. 


Cross-examination resumed. 

14350. Did you see bottles thrown at the police 
in the archway ? — I did ixot see any. 

14351. And if it was stated would it be a lie ? — 
— It might not be a lie. 

14352. Did you hear anything thrown ? — I heard 
noise. 

14353. Of bottles being thrown at the archway? 
— Not at the archway. I heard noise outside the 
gate; 

14354. At what time do you say your window 
was broken? — About a quarter to 12. 

14355. I am asking you about the police that 
were there at two o’clock ? — There was nothing 
thrown at that time. 

14356. If the police swore that there were 
bottles and bricks thrown at that time would it 
be untrue? — I did not hear any thx-own. 

14357. Did you see any thrown? — No. 

14358. Now, I gathered that you said when the 
police appeared in the archway no damage was 
done then ? — No. 

14359. Did you get up and watch them? — No. 
I didn’t hear any damage being done. 

14360. Did you say that from what you heard 
it was the police ? — Yes. 

14361. What do you mean by saying from what 
you heard? — I heard no noise at that time. It 
was all quiet. They rushed up and walked, back 
quietly. 

14362. Was the street full of delph and missiles? 
— I cannot tell you. 

14363. Wheix you walked back from the office? 
— I saw some stones and things. 
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14364. And delph? — I saw stones and bottles 
and things. I didn’t ask to stand and look what 
they were. 

14365. Did you see them on Sunday morning? — 
Yes 

14366. And on Monday morning? — Yes. 

14367. Were you in the office when Hopper 
came in?-*— I was. 

14368. Did he tell you that the Inspector was 
in the archway? — Neff 

14369. He didn’t say a word about it? — Not 
that I heard of. 

14370. Therefore the police that you must 
have seen out of your bed at 2 o’c. must have 
been a different force from the Inspector’s? — I 
cannot tell. 

14371. Did you recognise any of the police 
that were there at 2 o’c. ? — No. 

14372. What do you think the police went 
there for three times that night, according to you ? 
— I cannot tell you. 

14373. Was everything quiet? — Yes 

14374. The whole of the evening there was 
nothing but peace? — Yes, from that time. 

14375. From what time? — From the time the 
windows were broken. 

14376. So far as the people living in the 
Buildings were concerned had they given any 
provocation to the police for going into the Build- 
ings? — I could not say. 

14377. You heard noise? — I heard some 
noises. 

14378. All the evening? — Yes. 

14379. The lights were kept on very late? — 
Up to a quarter-past or half-past one. 

14380. That is very unusual ? — Ye3. 

14381. Mr. Hopper was on duty also, and that 
was unusual, and Mr. Hughes and McDonnell 
were there ? — Yes. 

14381a. And you had two hours’ gossip? — I 
went there for protection', not for gossip. 

14382. The police withdrew in 10 minutes? — 
I thought they might come back. 

14383. What reason had you for thinking 
that? — No reason at all, but that I was nervous. 

14384. Therefore you stayed in the office not 
fer protection, but to gossip ? — It was not gossip 
at all. 

14385. You are a married lady, with your hus- 
band in Glasgow? — Yes. 

14386. How long did he stay with you? — He 
went to Glasgow. 

14387. How long did he live with you ? — We 
are two years married. 

14388. How long is he there ? — 12 months. 


Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

14389. When you were in the office were you 
in any humour for gossiping? — Indeed I was not,, 
because I was after getting too much of a fright. 
14390. Is there a rule in the Corporation that 

lodgers are not to be kept 

Mr. Atkinson . — I object. 

14391. Mr. Rice. — Did you give your name 
as Rogers to Inspector Pui-cell? — Yes 
14392. What was the reason ? 

14393. Mr. Atkinson . — She told us that already 
14394. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Rogers is her maiden 
name, and the tenant is Rogers. (To Witness ) — 
You have a front room, and there is a scullery after 
tliat ? — Yes. 

14395. Is there a door leading from the scullery 
into the room ? — There is a door. 

14396. And if you went into the hall-door of 
your room, as we may call it, where the fanlight 
is, is there a table in the centre ? — There is no 
table in the centre. 

. 14397. Where was the table ? — Behind the door. 

14398. Where is the door into the scullery? — 
Beside the table again. 

14399. Will you tell us exactly what was broken 
in the scullery ? — Some plates, cups and saucers, 
and a big dish. 

14400. Where was the table? — Behind the 
scullery door and the end of the bed. 

14401. And what exactly happened to the 
table? — Not to that table, but to the side-table. 
All the ornaments were smashed. 

14402-420. Had anything happened to the 
table itself ? — The two first legs were all loosened 
away. 

Mr. Rice .- — I have a letter that was written by the 
Lord Mayor to the Chief Commissioner of Police.' f It 
is dated 3rd of September, and it runs : — 

“ Sir, — I shall be glad to have the names oUall 
constables, particularly the R.I.C. men, who were 
in charge of the districts in and around Earl Street, 
Talbot Street, Corporation Buildings, Foley Street, 
etc., on Saturday and Sunday. 1 make this request 
in pursuance of the suggestion of the City Treasurer, 
who on yesterday visited the Corporation Buildings. 

Yours sincerely, 

Lobcan G. Sherlock. 

The Chief Commissioner of Police. 

Dublin Castle.” 


Annie Ryan, examined by Mr. Rice. 


14421. Mr. Rice. — What is your name ? — Annie 
Ryan. 

14422. Are you a married woman ? — Yes. 

14423. Are you a sister of the last witness ?— -Yes, 

14424. Were you in Corporation Buildings on 
Saturday, 30th of August ? — Yes. 

14425. Were you with your sister on this Saturday 
night ? — Yes, I was. 

14426. Did you hear the evidence that she has 
given ? — I did. 

14427. Were you there all the time that she has 
spoken of on Saturday ? — Yes. 

14428. And did you see yourself any policemen 
that day coming in ? — I, did. 

14429. What did you see ? — I saw a rush of police. 

14430. Tell us how often the police came into 
Corporation Square that night ? — Well, as far as I 
know, they came in about twice. 


14431. And what did they do on that occasion 
when they came rushing in ? — They rushed at some 
man that came into the office, and he put up his 
stick. 

14432.. And where were you when this occurred ? 
— I was out in the square when it occurred. 

14433. What did the police do ? — They rushed 
into the office and they murdered him. 

14434. I suppose you mean they beat him ? — Yes. 

14435. What did he do ? — He put up his stick and 
said that he belonged to that division. 

14436. Speak a little less rapidly. You saw the 
police coming into the office after that man ?— Yes. 

14437. And you said that you saw them “ mur- 
dering” him — you mean beating him ? — Yes. 

14438. And what happened ? — When I saw what 
was going on, I got away into my sister’s room. Tlns- 
was after they taking him out. 
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14439. Did you see the police later on ? — Yes, 
when they, were down the square. 

14440. What did you see then ? — T saw one of the 
policemen coining out like putting his handkerchief 
into the sleeve of his coat and raising his baton and 
putting it through the middle of the window. 

14441. Where were you at the time ’ — I was sitting 
on the side of the bed. 

14442. And were you on the bed ? — Yes ; sitting 
on the side of the bed. 

14443. And did the glass fall into the room ?— 
Yes ; it fell into the room and into my face like little 
pins. 

14444. Did the police do anything more on that 
occasion ? — No, I didn’t see. 

14445. Did you aud your lister see any more on 
that occasion ’ — My sister put the children to bed, 
and we had to get out again when there was another 
rush of police, and get into the office after them. 

14446. How long did you stay in the office ? — 
About two hours. 

14447. And when you went back to bed again, 
did vou notice any inroad of police any time later ? — 
No.” 

14448. You didn’t see anything ’—No. 

14449. You didn’t see the incident that your 
sister described, and men coming from the archway 
at two o’clock in the morning ? — No. 

14450 .Did you see any men coming into Corpora- 
tion Buildings on Sunday afternoon ’ — Yes. 

14451. What time ’—About five o’clock. 

11152. And where were you when the first came 
in through the gate ’ — I was in my sister’s room. 

14453. Was the doer open or shut ? — When I 
heard the glass crashing, I locked the door. 

14454, From what direction did the crashing of 
the glass come ? — From the office. 

1 1455. Hr. Atkinson ’—On Sunday l 

14456. Mr. Rice.— On Sunday afternoon at five 
o'clock. And you locked the door ? — Yes, and I 
locked myself and the three, children in the lavatory. 
There was a baby asleep on the bed. 

14457. What did you do with the baby ?— 1 got 
such a fright that I forgot it. 

14458. In the words of the song, " you left the 
baby on the shore.” After you got. locked up in the 
lavatory, did you hear anything in your room ? 

I heard the door burst iii, ancl persons smashing 
everything they could get at, and using vile language 

14459. And can you tell us as well as you can, did 
you hear more noise of more things done than one ? 

I heard some terrible noise. 

14460. How long did it continue ’—For twenty 
minutes, I am sure. „ . 

14461. For twenty minutes ? — Yes ; it must have 


been that. . 

14462. And what did the noise consist of Ut 
glass breaking and firing things about the place ; 
and one of the police said, “ We have a baby here 
and we will do for this ” : and another policeman 
said, - It is only a baby, leave it there.” And they 
took a bench and put it on the child s feet. 

14463. That is to say that you found it there when 
vou came out of the lavatory ? I did. 

14464. Did the child make any demonstration 
while all this was going on ?— No ; she was asleep. 

14465. And did she sleep all through ’—res. 

14466. When you came out of the lavatory again, 
where did you find this bench ?— It was across the 
child’s feet in the bed. 

14467. And were there some pictures on the wall ’ 


—Yes, sir. there were, and 

14468. Had you a picture of the Pope there 


14469. When you came out, in what condition 
was that picture of the Pope ’—The glass was all 
in pieces and the frame was smashed, and the glass 
was through the Pope’s nose. 


14470. And did you hear any expression used 
towards the Pope ’—There was all sorts of language. 

14471. I know' ; but any expression towards the 
Pope when it occurred ? — There was vile language. 

14472. Was there any bad language applied to 
the Pope ’—Yes ; to the Pope especially. 

14473. And with regard to the windows, what 
condition were they in ’—Well, there was only the 
sashes left. 

14474. Was there more glass than was knocked 
out on the night before ’—Oh, yes, more. 

14475. And as regards the curtains ’—The curtains 
were all torn down when they were breaking the 
glass with their batons. 

14476. And all the furniture w'as damaged ?— 
There were some ornaments, and two legs of chairs 
and the back out of the sofa. 

14477. And was there anything in the scullery ? — 
Yes ; some delph and plates and cups and saucers and 
a large dish. 

14478. And were they largely broken ?— les : 
they were all broken. 

14479. Where had they been in the scullery ? — 
On the shelf in the scullery. 

14480. Would have a person, or two or three 
persons by walking into the scullery do all this 
accidentally ?- — No ; they would not. They would 
have to get a stick to get at them. 

14481. Were some of them fairly high up ’—Yes. 

14482. And so high that they could not be brushed 
down by an ordinary man walking in ? — Oh, no. 

14483'. Mr. Atkinson. K.c. — I would suggest that 
Mr. Rice should give evidence himself. 

14484. Mr. Rice, k.c.— How high were they ’ — 
About that high (pointing to over her shoulder). 

14485. And you were in the lavatory all the time 
that this thing was going on ? — Yes. 

14486. Mr. A tkinson. — (Cross -examining) — Where 
do you live ’ — I live in 12 Lime Street. 

14487. That was your own abode ? — That was 
rnv own place. 

'14488. Were you staying in the buildings ’—I 
went across to the buildings to my sister for protection 

14489. You were there on Saturday night ’—Yes. 

14490. And you had your own rooms in Lime Street? 


14491. Were’ you spending the week-end in the 
salubrious atmosphere of the Corporation Build- 
ings ? — What ? 

14492. Were you spending the week-end with your 
sister ? — No. , , 

14493. And you took over the whole caboosh 
to Corporation Street. What took you over there ?— 
I was out about my business on Saturday evening, 
and I stopped with her. . 

14494. With the whole family’— les; l took 
mv children with me. 

14495. What time did you go there ? — About 
five o’clock. . , , . „ 

14496. And what time did you come back again s 
I didn’t go back again until Monday. 

14497 And vou went from Lime Street to Corpora- 
tion Buildings and stayed there from five o’clock 
all Saturday night ? — Yes. 

14498. And where is your husband ? At sea. 

14499. Is he at sea still ’—Yes. 

14500. And you were for a walk with your four 
children to this place ’—Yes. 

14501 . Were you in Mrs. Cusack s room on Sunday ? 

14502. 'Where were you when the police came in ? 
—I was locked up in the lavatory. 

14503 By yourself ? — And the children. 

14504 ] thought your sister said she and the 
children 'fled to Mrs. Cusack’s ?— They were with me 
in the lavatory, and the baby was in the bed asleep. 

14505. So the police were there for twenty minutes 
breaking and roaring and boohing and blaspheming, 
2 Z 
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and doing all sorts of things that they could ? — They 
could not do more than they did. 

14506. And the baby never wakened once ? — No, 
the baby didn’t waken. 

14507. Didn’t ci'y or scream, and you were inside 
in the lavatory all the time ? — Yes, myself and the 
three children. 

14508. You told us very graphically that you 
heard the batoning of pictures and the tearing of the 
curtains and the smashing of the windows — that 
would bring down the curtains ? — When they were 
breaking the glass outside with their batons the)' tore 
down the curtains. 

14509. Breaking the glass outside ? — Yes ; glass 
was driven into the room with the curtains. 

14510. And that breaking of the glass tore down the 
curtains ? — I said, and I say it again, that when they 
were breaking the windows outside they would tear 
down the curtains with their batons. 

14511. Was that what you said ?— Yes. 

14512. And they were twenty minutes there ? — 
Yes ; they must have been about twenty minutes. 

14513. You say that, and you mean it ? — Yes. 

14514. And it is the truth ? — Yes. 

14515. Of course everything was very peaceable 
this Sunday ? — It was up till five o’clock. 

14516. And there was nothing going on in the 
buildings to attract the police attention ? — Not that 
I saw. 

14517. On the Saturday night, I think you said 
you saw the policemen enter — at the first entrance 
they rushed after a man and caught him in the 
office ? — Yes. 

14518. How many policemen did you see ? — One 
man ran into the office, and the whole rush of police 
went after him with their batons. 

14519. How many police ? — Ten or twelve police. 

14520. And they followed the man into the office ? 
—No. 

14521. How do you know ? — 1 was just standing 
at the door. 

14522. And you saw all these police rush, and you 
watched when this took place inside? — Yes ; and when 
they, brought the man out, I went in and 1 locked the 
door. 

14523. And when these ten or twelve men rushed 
in to “ murder ” this man you stayed there and didn’t 
bother about getting out of the way ? — Yes. 

14524. About what time was this ? — It must have 
been eleven o’clock. 

14525. And you saw the second rush ? — Yes, about 
twelve o’clock. 

14526. And of course the first rush did you no 
haim — the police only came in after this strange 
man. On the occasion of the second riot where were 
you ? — I was in bed. 

14527. And that is true ? — Yes. 

14528. And were you with your sister the whole of 
the evening ? — Yes, 1 was with her the whole of the 
evening. 

14529. Didn’t she swear that she was two hours, 
in the office ? — Oh, excuse me. 

14530. Is your sister telling an untruth when she 
said that she was two hours in the office, and that 
you were there, and the children were all there ? — 
That is right what my sister says. 

14531. And you said that you went to bed ? — - 
Yes, but I happened to get out of the bed, and then 
we rushed to the office for protection sake. 


14532. And do you fix the hour at which' you went 
to the office at half-past eleven ? — Yes, and we left 
about two o’clock. 

14-533. And you remarked that you remained 
there for two hours ? 

14534. Was your sister in bed at the same time 
as you ? — She was preparing for bed. 

14535. When did you go to bed ? — I went to bed 
before twelve o’clock. 

14536. How long after you went to bed did the 
police come ? — About an hour. 

14537. Let us get at this — you went to bed 
about twelve o’clock ? — Yes. 

14538. And you were an hour in bed when the 
second rush of policf- came ? — I didn’t mind the 
time. 

14539. And your sister stated that she was stand- 
ing at the open door, watching what was going on, 
and she said 11.30 when she suddenly saw the police 
rush in. Were you in bed an hour ?■ — I was not. 

14540. How long were you in bed ? — About ten 
minutes. 

14541. So you have watered down an hour to 
ten minutes, and it won’t fit in your story ? — I am 
telling my own story. 

14542. And everything was peaceable there ?• — 
Everything was peaceable until the police came there. 

14543. And did you see on the Square the following 
morning all the bricks and bottles and stones ? — Oh, 
I didn’t mind. I saw them outside in Corporation 
Street. 

14544. Did you see them on the Square ?— No ; 
only the glass of the windows. 

14545. Did you see any bottles and stones on the 
Square ? — I didn’t mind. 

14546. Did you walk on the Square on the following 
morning ? — Yes. 

14547. And you didn’t see broken bottles and 
stones, &c. ? — No, but I saw them out on the Square. 

14548. Out on the Square of the Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes. 

14549. Where do you think they came from ? — I 
cannot tell you. 

14550. Have you an idea ? — I don’t know. 

14551. Mr. Rice (re-examining). — Did Miss Har 
rison visit your rooms on the Tuesday after this 
occurred ? — Yes. 

14552. Did you show her the place ? — Yes. 

14553. Mr. Allcinson . — When did you leave your 
sisters ? — I left it on that Monday. 

14554. And you are swearing now to a question 
put on Tuesday when you were not there at all ? — 
Oh, yes. I went back to my own room on Monday, 
and I was back again with my sister. I waited 
there the whole week to see how my sister would 
get on. 

14555. You went to see Miss Harrison ? — I didn’t 
go to see the lady. 

14556. Was she there ? — The lady came in, cer 
tainly. 

14557. Miss Harrison, t.c. — 1 protest against tins 
bullying of an innocent witness. I think it is per 
fectly shocking. 

14558. Mr. Rice. — Leave the matter in my hands, 
Miss Harrison. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — M r. Rice is appearing for the 
Corporation. 
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Mrs. Bridget. Kei 

14559. Mr. Rice (examining) — "Where do you live ? — 
63 a Corporation Buildings. 

14560. Do you remember Sunday, the 31st 
August ? — Yes, sir. 

14561. Do you remember anything that occurred 
in your room on that day ? — Yes, sir. 

14562. Just te'l exactly what happened in you 1 ' 
room ? — The first thing the police did was to 
rush in — seven of them altogether, and a man in 
plain clothes — the first thing they did before they 
went into the hall was that they broke the first two 
panes of glass — 

14563. Were you in the room ? — Yes; my husband 
and my son and 1 were in it. 

14564 . They broke two panes of glass ?- -Yes, sir. 
14565. From the inside ?— Yes ; 1 had the door 
locked, and they burst in the door, and the seven 
of them burst, into the room. 

14566. What did they do then ?— My husband 

was standing at the closet door 

14567. That was at an inner door ? — Yes ; going 
into the scullery, and my son was sitting at the 
fire, and 1 was just, lifting up a bit to eat. They 
ran across and they caught hold of my son at the 
door, and they chucked him, and I sat down on the 
form— 1 have got no tables or chairs— and I said 
Don’t beat that poor child, he is not well, and 
he didn’t get up till three o’clock.” 

14568. What happened then ? — I told them not 
to beat my son, and they up with their batons and 
one of them gave me a belt there [in the jaw). They 
murdered me. 

14569. After you said “ Don’t beat the child ? — 
Yes ; and somebody struck me with a baton outside 
the eye. . 

14570. Did that blow knock you down ?— No, sir. 
14571. What happened then ?— I was sitting on 
the form, and they took hold of my child. 

14572. Was that the only blow that you received ? 
— No : they murdered me then on the back of the 
neck, and on the side of the chest. 

14573. Did more than one policeman strike you ?— 

1 cannot tell you. 1 was knocked senseless. I 
was sitting on the form, and someone gave me a 
belt on the head, and again struck me on the hip. 

14574. Someone pulled you off the form ? — Yes ; 
one of the policemen knocked me off the form and 
gave me a belt on the head. 

14575. You said something about the hip ?— Yes. 
14576. What did you say ? — They gave me a belt 
with a baton on the hip. 

14577. Was that when you were pulled off the 
form ? — Yes. ri „ , , ,, 

14578. What occurred then ? — They broke the 
plates and delph and the altar on me, and they 
said that my son had stones and bricks and there 
were more in the room, and the child was as innocent 
as the child that never saw the world yet. 

14579. That was after they broke the altar ( V\as 
that accidental ?— No ; they got hold of it and pulled 
it down. , , , , , 

14580. Did that occur in the struggle that tooic 
place between your son and the police, or your 
husband and the police ?— Well, my husband is an 
old man, and my son could not stop seven of them. 
14581. And it didn’t occur in that way '—JNo, sir. 
14582. How old is your husband ?— About 56 or 

14583. And the furniture, what was damaged besides 
the altar ?— The delph. I haven’t a table or anything 
14584. You have no table ?— I have no table or 
chairs for the last ten months. 

14585. And what was the delph ?— Half a dozen of 
plates on the box. They broke two candlesticks on 
me, and two statues. , T i a 

14586. Had you any glass in the room f— i had 
two glasses. 


14587. And did they escape ?— One of them only 
escaped. 

14588. Do you remember now how many blows you 
got yourself ? — I got one there on the back of the 
neck, and I got one there, and I got another on my 
hip ; and they pulled the altar down on me, and one 
of the constables said, “She’s gone,” and I saw 
they were all mad, and they swung their batons at 
my fanlights. They left a cut in my husband s 
head. 

14589. Was there any cut on yourself ?— On my 
face ; they didn’t cut my head at all. 

14590. And the baton on the face cut you ?— I had 
an eye on me for six weeks, and was blinded for a - 
fortnight. _ u 

14591. And did you go to the hospital -.—1 wasn t 
able to go on Monday, but I was not able to get out 
of bed. I brought a woman with me on Tuesday, and 
I went to the hospital and I got treated there, and the 
doctor painted all my chest and bandaged all my 

^14592. On that occasion did you assault any of 
the police or endeavour to prevent' them from doing 
what they believed to be their duty? Not at all. 
That is a foolish tale. 

14593. Anything that happened to you, was it 
provoked in any way ?-No ; I was sitting innocent 
as a child that never came into the world, when they 
struck'me on the eye and hip. 

14594. What happened to your husband ?— -Before 
thev came to him they went to the child and took 
him by the collar and shook him, and said that he 
was outside the door and threw stones ; and there 
were no stones for weeks in my place— and they gave 
him a belt on the top of the head. 

14595 Did you see his head bleeding '— JSo ; 1 
didn’t see the" blood, because my son was taken 
away. 

14596. How old is he ?— About twenty-one. 

14597. And what happened your husband —He 
was standing at the door, inside the ledge of the 
lavatory, and they caught hold of him and shook 
him. and whether he gave them a blow or not, 1 
cannot tell vou ; and if he did, it was I suppose to 
take my part. I didn’t see them beating my child. 
He was bleeding, I saw, on the Square. 

14598. Did you see your husband taking up a 
hammer and striking the police 2— No ; he didn t 

do anything of the kind. , _ ,. n . 

14599 When he was charged at the Police Court, 
were you present ?-No, sir. I was told that if I went 
un 1 would be pulled in, too, and 1 neither followed 
him or anything else. I thought it better to stay at 

l °14600. How long were you suffering from the 
effects of what occurred to you on this occasion .— 
1 had six weeks with my eye before it was properly 

14601 And were you stiff about the places that 
you got the Hows i-Yes, and l am sore at present. 
14602. How old are you ? — I am fifty -foui oi 

ai UfiO^And I believe you had the honour of haying 
your picture in the “ Daily Sketch ” ?— That isn t 
an honour to me ; I would rather have it out of it. 

14604 You would rather that the occasion had 

not occurred. Did you show your injuries to Miss 
Harrison ?— Yes ; all that I could after 1 got back 
from the hospital. , . , v , , 

14605 Did you show her your body ? xes, and 
I drew up the bandage for Miss Harrison. 

Mr. Rice . — Very well ; that will do. 

14606. Mr. Atkinson (cross-examining).— And you 
were all as innocent as the child unborn .—Yes. 

14607. And you in particular ?— Yes. Well, I was 
innocent on that occasion. I said my son was as 
innocent as the child unborn. 

14608 Well, he must have been a very queer boy 
2 Z 2 
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if lie is twenty -one years of age ? — Yes. and lie never 
took drink in liis life. 

14609. Wliat work does he do ? — He used to sell 
papers and go on messages. 

14610. What papers ? — The papers below in the 
Herald Office. 

14611. And he was on strike ?— Well, he was 
working about four months ago, and I didn't mind 
whether he was on strike or not. I don’t mind. 

14612. Was he on strike at that time ? — He must 
have been, as he was not doing anything. 

14613. And things were pretty lively on this 
Sunday ? — Well, I didn’t mind them. 

14614. Perfect peace ? — Yes. 

14615. Ho stone -throwing ? — No ; I didn’t see 
anyone flinging stones. 

14616. And the balconies were all clear ?— I saw 
no one on the balconies at all. 

14617. And were men and women and children 
sitting out in them ? — I didn’t see because I didn’t 
cross the door. 

14618. And you never looked out the window ? — - 
No, I only look out of the window an odd time, because 
the weather is too cold. 

14619. What — in this Sunday in August ? — Oh, I 
didn’t mind that. I thought it was this time you were 
talking of. 

14620. Did you look out on this Sunday i n August ? 
—I didn’t. 

. 14621. And your son didn’t go out ? — No, unless 
he may nave gone out to got a pennyworth of “ fags.” 
14622. To get a pennyworth of “ fags ? ” — Yes. 
14623. But he may have gone out to get a penny- 
worth of fags ? — Yes, because there is a little shop 
just around the corner, where he could get them. 

14624. And was the old man out ? — Yes, he went to 
Mass. 

14625. And neither would be out when the police 
came there on Sunday ? — The three of us were in our 
own room. I had a grandson also there, and he went 
across to his mother. 

14626. You have a daughter ?— No, a daughter- 
in-law. 

14627. And so the boy that is as innocent as the 
child unborn is married ? — No, I have another son. 

14628. And he is not as innocent as the child 
unborn ? — No, indeed. 

14628a. What age is he ? — He is thirty-one. 

14629. And what time did the police come in ? — 
Just about five o’clock. 

14630. You looked at the clock, and saw that ? — 
How could 1 ? I had no clock at that time. My clock 
was in the pawn office. 

14631. And how did you know it was five o’clock ? 
— Why wouldn’t I know it. There are people shouting 
out the time to one another on the balconies, and 
there is a woman on the balcony has a clock, and you 
would hear them asking her. 

14632. And that is how you came to know it was 
five o’clock. It might have been half past four 
o’clock ? — No. 

14633. And your son was in, and he got imprison- 
ment ? — He was in the Bridewell, and then he was 
six weeks on bail, and afterwards sent to jail ; and 
my husband got three months on bail. 

14634. Did you appear in the police court and give 
evidence in his behalf ? — No ; because my son was 
tried in the Southern Police Court, instead of the 
Northern Court, and 1 didn’t know it. They would 
not believe a word from a poor old woman like me. 

14635. Was he not defended at the Commission by 
Mr. Campbell, who was acting for the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union ?— I don’t know. 

14636. Wasn’t he sentenced by the judge ? — Yes, 
in Green Street. 

14637. What do you mean by saying that the 
' police would not believe an old woman like you ? — 


I thought they would not give me time to speak 
and that the judge or any of them would not listen 
to me. 

14638. And the judge too ? — I only said that mv 
child was as innocent as the child unborn. 

14639. Did you tell Mr. Bice that the reason you 
didn’t give evidence was because you were not able 
to come to the Court ? — Well, I was afraid to go. 

14640. And therefore, it was not because the 
judge would not listen to you ? — 1 followed my 
child to Green Street — the child after doing six 
weeks on remand and a fortnight out on bail. 

14641. Did you go to the Commission to see him 
tried ? — Well, sure and isn’t that Green Street. 

14642. It is Green Street. Why didn’t you give 
evidence for the innocent boy ? — They gave my child 
two calendar months and one afterwards, and sure 
they wouldn’t listen to me. 

14643. Who wouldn’t ? — The judge and jury would 
not believe a poor old woman like me. 

14644. Did you see Mr. Smyth, the Solicitor ?— 
Yes ; and 1 was speaking to him, and I told him that 
my child was taken. 

14645. And you had Mr. Campbell as Counsel for 
your son ? — 1 don’t know the man at all. 

14646. You gave your evidence to your Solicitor 
and neither the one nor the other would call you ? — 
I told Mr. Smyth that my son was taken innocent. 

14647. And he would not call you ? — No ; I was 
not called on. 

14648. And you never saw the old man hit !— 
No ; 1 didn’t. 

14649. There was a hammer in your house ? — 
There might be a hammer and a poker, but I have 
no bricks, and there may be a hatchet too. 

14650. And what became of the hammer ? — They 
said that the police had it in the struggle, and if they 
had it, why couldn’t they hold it ? 

14651. And why couldn’t they use it ? — My 
husband told me the truth, and they murdered him 
and they left me marks on the face. 

14652. And they left a constable with a mark on 
his cheek ? — No, they didn’t. 

14653. And that was the blood that you saw. I 
suppose you were very annoyed over what happened 
your son ? — I wasn’t there a quarter of an hour when 
they attacked my son. 

14654. And didn’t the police beat you in the room ? 
— They murdered me in the room, and they ga V e 
me a blow in the hip here. 

14655. And you got very annoyed? — Yes, and I 
never left the room, because I was afraid to leave 
it after they broke the two panes of glass first. 

14656. Were you very annoyed? — Not annoyed 
a bit about it. 

14657. You would not even get up and protect 
your son ? — I wasn’t able after the seven of them 
rushed into my little hole of a room. 

14658. Into your room? — Yes. 

14659 . And it would be untrue to say that there 
were only three of them — Constable Mitchell, 
Constable Magennis, and Constable O’Connor? — 
These entered, and I didn’t come here to swear 
false. 

14660. You are not sworn at all. You are only 
stating. And you never struck any of the police 
that beat you? Were you annoyed? — I wasn’t 
annoyed with the beating the police gave me. 

14661 . Were you not annoyed the whole time ?— 
I was a bit when they beat my child, and I said 
to them, “Don’t beat the child,” and they up 
with the batons and levelled me on the side of the 
face, which would stupify anyone. 

14662. You were left there unconscious? — Yes. 

14663. And being unconscious, and lying on the 
ground, you afterwards saw them beating you ? 

I saw them when they had gone out of my place. 
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14664. Were you unconscious before you were 
beaten the second time? — No. 

14665. When did you become unconscious? — 
They batoned me on the back of the neck and 
left me on the floor. 

14666. There is nothing wrong with you now? 
— No, but for a couple of months afterward:. 
I have my “ Sketch ” there to show you. 

14667.- And you would not be coarse or abusi 7 e 
to anybody? — Certainly, if anybody interfered 
with me. 

14668. If anybody interfered with you ? — 
Yes, and I could take my own part right enough . 

14669. Mr. Rice . — You said that your husband 


was not on strike ? — I didn’t say it — that was on 
account of there being two John Kellys. 

14670. Did you say that your husband was 
not working because he was ill? — Yes. 

14671. And he was not on strike at this time? 
—No, sir. 

14673. Mr. Atkinson asked you about your 
not giving evidence on behalf of your son and 
you wanted to tell him something that took place 
between you and Mr. Smith? — Mr. Smith told me 
he would go to the Court for the child. 

14674. Anything else? — And that he would 
speak for me ? — That is all I know about it. 


Miss Harrison T.C. examined by Mr. Rice. 


14675. What is your Christian name? — Sarah 
Cecilia Harrison. 

14676. You are a member of the Corporation? — 
I am. 

14677. And you are also a member of the Hous- 
ing Committee? — I am. 

14678. On Tuesday, the 2nd September, did you 
visit the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. If I may 
do so I will explain that point. I was a member 
on the Peace Committee of the Corporation. We 
had a meeting, and near the end of the proceedings 
Alderman Corrigan, I wish to inform the Com- 
missioners, asked if we should not go down to the 
Corporation Buildings. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Just answer Mr. Rice’s ques- 
tions and I assure you he will bring out every- 
thing that can be brought out. 

Witness. — I am making a statement. 

14679. Mr. Rice ( to witness). — Did you, on this 
occasion, visit several of the houses in Corporation 
Buildings ? — I went down with a deputation of 
four members of the Council, of which I was one, 
and visited these houses. I wish to say I had no 
knowledge of the occurrence whatever. 

14680. But you went down to the Bulidings? — 
Yes. 

14681 . What occurred ? — I had no idea of what 
I should see. 

14682. Tell the Commissioners what was the 
general condition of the rooms you did visit ? 
The rooms we visited seemed to have been wrecked. 
We first went to the office and saw the windows 
broken, and then we were asked to go across to 
63a or B 

14683. Mr. Henry, k.c.— The Kellys’ house?— 
Yes. I went in there, and I found this poor 
woman who has been examined in a very bad state. 
It was quite evident that she had been shockingly 
ill-used. Her face was greatly swollen and quite 
green with bruising, and her face was bandaged. 
She asked to be allowed to show me the state of 
her eye. It was so bad I asked her not to do so. 
She removed the bandage and I saw her eye was 
blackened and much injured. I didn’t examine 
her body. r 

14684. You didn’t examine her body'— .No; l 
did not. I had no idea I should have to give 
evidence about it at all. 

14685. Did you see the room of these people 
Rodgers?— Yes. Before that I saw a broken 

altar in Mrs. Kelly’s room. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Better finish with the 

Ke mtnest —In Kelly's room I noticed the altar 
broken and Mrs. Kelly was in a very terrible 
state. Of course she told ns there were other 
members of the Corporation present and saw tile 
condition of alfairs, and she pointed to the marks 
on the floor — blood marks. 


14686. Well, did you afterwards visit the rooms 
of the Rodgers’ people? — Yes. I visited several 
rooms and I remember this room particularly. 

14687. Well, now, was that woman, Mrs. 
Byrne, there or not? — There were two women 
there. I really did not take much notice of them. 
I was simply looking at the shocking condition 
of affairs. 

14688. There were three women? — Yes. 

14689. Did you examine that particular place? 
— Yes; and I was very much struck by it. It 
was the first room in which I had seen such stupid 
damage. The windows were broken, a few orna- 
ments on the top cabinet were lying in powder 
and dust — dusty powder, broken up as if for 
enjoyment. The pictures were also broken. I 
naturally was very much shocked to see some 
sacred pictures broken. The pictures were broken 
and I was impressed by it. 

14690. Did you see any furniture, tables, or 
chairs broken?— I saw the place wrecked. I 
didn’t make any notes. I had not an idea of 
being asked to give evidence here. 

14691. The general impression left on your 
mind that the place was wrecked ?— Absolutely 

14692. Do you remember any other rooms in 
particular you went to? — I cannot recall them. 
1 remember seeing an old gentleman who was 
here. We went into his room. 

14693. The room of the old man Byrne?— I 
just saw him and looked into his room, but we 
didn’t go on round. 

14694 Did you from the Square look up at 
tie balconies? — Yes. I saw tliere were a great 
many windows broken, and later on I visited 
Michael Whelan’s room, and I found the win- 
dows broken there, and broken looks. 

11695 When did you visit Whelan s— how 
long afterwards?— It might have been ten days 
later, and again I visited it later than that. I 

™ SBtKd yon see Whelan himself ?— Tes, and Mrs. 
Whelan, and also a little girl. 

11697. In wliat condition were these people as re - 
.raids their health when yon saw them ?-He looked 
miserable. He was very bad, and had been attending 
an hospital. He looked very bad, indeed— shocking. 

14698 Hid you see the woman ? I saw Mrs. 
Whelan. She looked very poorly. 

14699 Ho you remember any other rooms you 
visited on that occasion ?— I cannot remember I 
wo dd not know them. We had to return to the 
Ifficer But I should, like to ask the Town Clerk 
who was the Secretary of the Committee who ap- 
pointed the deputation, lley communicated with 
the Chief Commissioner of Police. I don t know 
whether the Town Clerk communicated with him 
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or the Tinder-Secretary, but t-lic communication 
asked that some one should be sent down from the 
Commissioner to see the handiwork of the police. 

Mr. Atkinson . — That letter has been read. 

Witness . — No ; it was the Lord Mayor’s letter was 
read. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes, it was the Lord Mayor’s letter 
was read. 

Mr. Rice. — The other side have the letter from the ' 
Town Clerk. 

Mr. Atkinson. — I have the letter here on the file. 
It is from Henry Campbell, Town Clerk, and it is 
addressed to the Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Mss Harrison saj's it might 
have been addressed to the Under -Secretary. 

Mr. Atkinson . — I have the document here, but I 
cannot disclose it. 

Mr. Rice. — It is a public document. 


Mr. Atkinson. — It is not a public document. 

Mr. Rice . — It is written by the Town Clerk to the 
Chief Secretary. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have tire substance of it ; 
at any rate, it does not matter. 

Mr. Atkinson.- — If Mr. Rice wants this document, 
he must make a request to the Chief Secretary. I 
am sure if that request is made, the document will be 
given to him. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou have got a copy of it, Mr. 
Rice ? 

Mr. Rice . — Yes. 

14700. Mr. Henry, k.c. — The point you want to 
bring out is that an opportunity was given on the 
3rd September, to inspect the place. 

Witness . — Yes ; it was inspected some days after- 
wards. 

Mr. Atkinson . — On the 4th or 5th. 


Marcella O’Neill examined by Mr. Rice. 


14701. Your name is Marcella O’Neill ? — Yes, sir. 

14702. What number do you live in ?■ — 2Sc. 

14703. Corporation Buldings ? — Yes. 

14704. Is that on the second balcony ? — Yes. 

14705. Do you remember Sunday, 31st August ? — 
I do, sir. 

14706. Do you remember seeing any police that 
day ? — Yes, sir. 

14707. Do you remember what time ? — It might 
have been between 5 and 5.30. 

14708. Do you live in 28c ? — Yes, sir. 

> 14709. Are there any other people living with you ? 

— Yes, sir. One woman and a little child. 

14710. Now, on this occasion, when yousawthe police 
just tell the Commissioners exactly what occurred — how 
did you see them first ? — I was in Mrs. Whelan’s 
room, 28 b, next door to my own door, and when we 
heard a great crash of glass I got quite frightened 
and also everyone in the room. I said I would go to 
my own room, and I was told to stop where I was. 
I did so, and Mr. Whelan locked the door of 28 b ; 
and there were four women, two men, and either 
nine or ten children in the room. The door was burst 
in about us, and the first thing the police did was to 
break the two windows. 

14711. Was that from inside or outside ? — Oh, from 
inside, sir. 

14712. What did they do next ? — There were a few 
things on the table — a large jug, a plate with some 
corn -beef on it, left after dinner, and anything that 
was left on the table w r as scattered. 

14713. Was scattered ? — Yes, sir. 

14714. Was it scattered by accident ? — No ; the 
police scattered it. 

14715. Did you see them do anything to it ? — Yes, 
sir ; with their batons. 

14716. In what way did they scatter it — did they 
push it off the table ? — They flung their batons in 
that direction. 

14717. Did you see anything happen to any of the 
people in the room — did anythin" happen to your- 
self — what happened to you ? — The first thing they 
did was to smash anything they could get. 

14718. After smashing everything they could get, 
they’' w’ent for Mr. Morrissey ? — Yes. 

14719. How many police were there ? — Ten or 
eleven, to the best of my belief ; and one man in plain 
clothes, standing in the hall. He stood at the hall 
door. 

14720. Mr. Henry, k.c. — H ow many were in the 
room ? — There might have been ten or eleven. 

14721.. Mr. Rice . — What did they do after that — 
after they smashed everything they could get at — 
did they do anything to Morrissey ? — Yes ; they got 
round Mr. Morrissey and Mr. Whelan. 


14722. And was it while some of them were round 
Mr. Morrissey, that some went round Mr. Whelan ? 
— Yes ; 1 put up my hands, and a baton then slapped 
on my arm. 

14723. And w r as your arm sore afterwards ? — In 
three days it was swollen. I got three or four belts 
from the constabulary police. 

14724. Were you treated in hospital ? — I didn't 
bother going to any hospital. 

14725. What happened to your arm ? — Three 
days afterwards it got very sore, and I poulticed it. 
I was over two months trying to cure it. 1 had to 
work all the time. It w r as sore. 

14726. You got the blow' from a baton ? — Yes ; 
I was kneeling on my knees asking for mercy , trying 
to save myself when I got it. 

14727. You were kneeling on your knees asking 
for mercy’ when you got this blow from a policeman’s 
baton ? — Yes. • 

14728. Why did you put up your hands ?— To 
save my face. 

14729. They meant to hit you ? — Yes. 

14730. Was it to ward off the blow and save your 
face you put up your hands ? — Yes, sir 

14731. You got that blow on your arm ? — Yes. 

14732. Had you any mark of that kind on your 
arm before this time ? — I am certain I had not. 

14733. Are you sure ? Certain. 

14734. Did you get another blow' from the police ? 
Yes ; on the left shoulder. 

14735. Was that all you got ? — That was all. 

14736. Did you see what happened to Morrissey 
when the police got round him ? — The first thing I 
saw' w>as his head commencing to bleed. 

14737. Did it commence to bleed without any 
cause ? — He got a good few belts before it com- 
menced to bleed. 

14738. Did you see him get the belts? — Yes. 

14739. What happened then? — He was sitting 
on the couch, and he was knocked down. He was 
knocked down and lay on the floor. They kneeled 
over him. I happened to be opposite to him. 

14740. What did they do when they kneeled 
over him? — They poked him on the face. Mr. 
Whelan was at the foot of the bed. 

14741. We will come to Whelan presently? — 
The sergeant put up his hand. 

14742. Who was the sergeant? — I saw him the 
other day. 

14743. Was it the man in plain clothes ? — It was 
one of our own sergeants of D.M.P. 

14744. A sergeant? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I wish you could tell us 
who he was. 

14745. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you remember his 
name ? — I don’t remember him, sir. 
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14746. Was lie examined here? — Yes. 

14747. And did you see him in the box? — Yes; 

I saw him to-day. 

14748. It was not Sergeant Hough? — He was 
dark. 

14749. Was it Sergeant Woulfe? — He was not 
unlike Mr. Sutton. 

(Sergeant Haugli was asked by Mr. Powell to 
stand up in court, and he did so in the presence 
of the witness.) 

Witness .— That is the man. He was the man 
who put up his hands. 

14750. Mr. Rice (to witness ). — Did you see 
what happened to Whelan? — Yes, sir. 

14751. What happened to Whelan? — Mr. 
Whelan made, of course, a charge at the foot of 
the bed. He was beaten also, and got it all on 
the arm. 

14752. Was he on his feet the whole time? — 
No, he was lying on the floor. 

14753. Was he interfered with when lying on 
the floor ? — Yes, sir ; he was beaten. 

14754. Well, did any of the other women there 
suffer anything? — Mrs. Whelan, of course, pleaded 
for her husband, and also Mrs. Morrissey. 

14755. What happened then? — Mrs. Morrissey 
got a belt on the arm. 

14756. Did you see her? — Yes; her arm was 
black all over a few days afterwards. 

14757. Did you see anything happen to Mrs. 
Morrissey ? — Oh, no, sir. 

14758. You didn’t see anything happen to her? 
—No. 

14759. Did the police arrest either of these men ? 
— No, sir. 

14760. And I suppose when they had finished 
they went away”? — No ; they went into Mrs. Mor- 
rissey’s room. They came into this room first. 

14761. Mrs. Morrissey’s room is opposite yours? 
— No, it is opposite Mrs. Whelan’s, and my room 
is opposite Mrs. Whelan’s. 

14762. Whelan’s and Morrissey’s rooms are on 
the same hall? — Yes, and opposite one another. 

14763. They are both front rooms? — Yes. 

14764. Both Whelan and Morrissey live in front 
rooms ? — Yes, and I am in the back, 28c. 

14765. All these rooms are in 28 ? — Yes. There 
was no one in that room. There was a jug in Mrs. 
Morrissey’s room. It was broken, and there was 
also a small jug. The police broke it too. 

14766. Did you see that? — I could hear that. 
I could nob see it. 

14767. I suppose you went into Morrissey’s 
immediately after the police went away? — No. I 
went into my own room. ’ 

14768. Did anything happen in your own 
room ? — Yes. 

14769. You were not in your own room? — No; 
in Mrs. Whelan’s. There was another woman, 
there. 

14770. What was her name? — Mrs. Murphy. 

14771. She was in the lavatory? — Yes. 

14772. When you got back to your own room 
in what condition was the furniture and property 
in it? — The altar was broken. 

14773. What was done to it? — Everything on 
it was broken. 

14774. Had you any pictures? — Yes; I had 
three holy pictures. 

14775. Did anything happen to them? — They 
were broken. 

14776. Had you a dresser? — Yes, sir. 

14777. Did anything happen to that? — Yes; it 
was broken and all the delph on it. 

14778. Was the dresser only slightly broken? 
— It was all smashed up. I burned it- in the fire 
for firewood. 


14779. And was it beyond mending? — I could 
not mend it. 

14780. And were there any delph or things of 
that kind broken ? — All the bits of delph I had 
were broken. It was not very expensive delph, 
but still it was broken. 

14781. Was this a sort of thing that could have 
occurred by people crushing in and out? — No. 
The police rushed in thinking they would get men 
in the room. Of course they got no one in it ex- 
cept the women and a child. 

14782. You were not there ? — No. 

14783. Mrs. Murphy is the name of the other 
woman? — Yes. She is not here. 

14784. We can have her here?— She can come. 

14785. Is your child here? — No. 

14786. How old is the child ?— Five-year-old on 
the 16th July next. 

14787. Was your door locked — the door in your 
own room ? — No, the women didn’t take the time 
to lock it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

14788. All this you have described must have 
taken a long time ? — I suppose it took a quarter - 
of-au-hour or twenty minutes. 

14789. And the police jumped on Morrissey? — 
Yes. 

14790. How many? — Well, to the best of my 
knowledge 10 or 11. 

14791. The whole force? — Yes; as much as I 
can remember. 

14792. And pelted spots off him? — Yes. 

14793. Every man beat him?— One crowd of 
police got round Morrissey, and the other round 
Whelan. 

14794. You said the whole crowd went after 
Mr. Morrissey? — Yes. 

14795. They jumped on him ? — Yes, 

14796. And every man hit him? — Yes. 

14797. And kept at him? — Yes. 

14798. For how long? — I could not exactly tell 
you. I did not take note of the time. I was to;' 
much affrighted. 

14799. It lasted for 20 minutes? — Yes; or a 
quarter-of-an-hour . 

14800. When they left Morrissey they went 
over to Whelan?— Yes; behind the door. 

14801. The whole ten went after him? — Yes. 

14802. You were there? — Yes. 

14803. You are a quiet woman? — Not a bit. 

14804. I should say not, but tell me, you 
would not damage your property yourself? — No. 

14805. And you would not injure your own 
house above all things in the world?— I think 
not. 

14806. Were you prosecuted by the Corpora- 
tion on the 7th August for doing malicious 
damage to the house you are giving evidence 
about now? — I was, for breaking a little pane of 
glass. 

14807. These generous landlords had to prose- 
cute you?— Yes. 

14808. For wilfully damaging and breaking 
one little pane of glass? — Yes. 

14809. What was the value of it? — lOd. 

14810. Was it in your own room — 28a — you 
broke the glass? — No. 

14811. Did you break it in your own room?— 
No ; in Mrs. Morrisey’s. 

14812. So you went into a neighbour’s house 
and broke the windows?— Yes. 

14813- There are a lot like you down in that 
buildings on a Saturday and Sunday? Yes. 

14814. This was the 7th August, at 10.5 p.m. 
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— You must have been on a bit of a “tear” 
that night? — Not a bit. 

14815. Well, we will see as to that in a 
moment or two — are you aware that you were 
convicted of that? — Yes. 

14816. And you were remanded on bail and 
ordered to pay compensation — is that so ? — Yes. 

14817. Well, now you are a lady would do a 
great deal when you would do it? — I suppose so. 

14818. Was it Mr. Hopper, the caretaker, who 
prosecuted you and gave evidence against you ? — 
He didn’t give any evidence against me. 

14819. Who did — was it McDonnell? — No. 

14820. Who gave the evidence against you? — 
No one at all. He said I lived in the building. 

14821. Who said? — Mr. Hopper, but he gave 
no evidence against me. 

14822. Mr. Morrissey made no complaint — 
your pal made no complaint? — j.re is not a pal 
of mine, he is just a neighbour. 

14823. Now tell me how long have you been 
living in these Corporation Buildings ? — Two 
years this month. 

14824. Now, in 1908, where were you living? — 
When might that be ? 

14825. In the year of grace, 1908 — six years 
ago. I want to jog your memory about these 
matters ? — At Mabbot Street I might have been 

there. 

14826. Is it in the same locality? — Yes. 

14826a. Is it there still, or gone? — It is there 
still. 

14827. That is Corporation Street now? — Yes. 

14828. Tell me — did you carry on shebeening 
there ? — I did, for a few months. 

14829. Was a warrant issued for your arrest? — 
Never. 

14830. At the suit of Sergeant Carroll, 24 C. ? — 
Never. 

14831. That was on the 1st July, 1908?-- 
Never. 

14832. You were brought up on a warrant? — 
Never. 

14833. On the 9th February, 1908, were you 
living in the same place? — I might have been. 

14834. Were you then prosecuted and convicted 
of shebeening? — Only once. 

14835. You were brought up on a warrant on 
the 1st July, 1908 — were you prosecuted and 
fined, on the 9th February, 1908, 10s. at the 
prosecution of Sergeant Byrne, 29 C. for she- 
beening? — Yes; I got seven days. 

14836. Instead of paying the fine of 10s.? — I 
was too poor. I had not 10s. to give. 

14837. Now, on the 7th June, 1908, was a war- 
rant issued to bring you up for shebeening at the 
suit of Sergeant Carroll, 24 C. ? — No ; Sergeant 
Storey was the man that had it. 

14838. Were you prosecuted? — I got seven 
days for a bottle of porter. 

14839. On the 8th January, 1911, were you 
convicted and fined for being guilty of disorderly 
behaviour? — Oh! that might be. 

14840. And tell me, were you, on the 15th 
January, 1911, charged with shebeening — where 
were you living in 1911 ? — I was twice up before 
the magistrates for shebeening. 

14841. You were up five times? — Never. I 
deny it. 

14842. The record which is here speaks for it- 
self? — I deny it; it is false. 

Mr. Bice . — Let us see the record. 

Mr. Atkinson . — In due time. 

Mr. Rice . — But she denies it. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T here is only evidence of two 
convictions so far. 

14843. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness ). — You 
heard of a jug being broken in Morrissey’s — at 
least you say it was a jug? — A jug. 


14844. Were you in Whelan’s room? — Yes. 

14845. Do you know whether it was a jug or 
not?- — A good while after it I saw it. 

14846. You said it was by die sound you knew 
— the sound of a baton breaking a jug? — Yes. 
There was no one else to break it. 

14847. Although you didn’t see it?- -Yes. 

14848. It might have fallen off the dresser? — 
It might. 

14849. You had. to break up the frame of the 
picture that was broken for firewood ? — Yes. 

14850. And pictures and delph were broken ? 
— Yes. 

14851. And the place was all perfectly quiet, 
there was nothing going on in the buildings that 
day? — Not that I saw. 

14852. On the Saturday night? — T know no- 
thing about Saturday night. 

14852a. Why? — Because I was in bed. 

14853. Wheu? — Ten o’clock. 

14854. You heard nothing at ten o’clock? — 
No. I was in bed after a hard day’s work. 

14855. What work do you do? — Charing and 
washing . 

14855a. You had given up shebeening? — Yes. 

14856. It didn’t pay? — No. 

14857. If it did pay you would carry it on 
again? — I suppose so. 

14858. And you didn’t hear any noise, or 
shying of bricks or bottles? — No. 

14859. It was perfectly quiet? — Yes. 

14860-1. Did you see the Square on Sunday 
morning? — I didn’t mind it. 

14862. Were you out? — Yes; at my place of 
worship. 

14863. You were going to Mass, and when 
walking down the square did you notice any- 
thing ? — No. 

14864. Nothing at all? — Nothing more than 
usual. 

14865. Is it usual to have delph, crockery, and 
bits of jam pots, jugs, bottles, and bricks strewn 
all along about the place? — I never saw them. 

14866. There was something more than usual? 
— -I didn’t mind it. 

14867. Were there any at all? — I didn’t see 

14868. Therefore, they were not there? — They 
must not have been. 

14869 . What time did you pass out to Mass ? — 
11-30. 

14870. And there was no noise on the Sunday 
at all? — Oh! plenty of noise. 

14871. But by the people in the houses — were 
they making a noise ? — No more than usual. 

14872. That is a stock-answer — but were they 
making any noise? — Only children flying up and 
down the same as ever. 

14873. Were the balconies deserted? — No. 

14874. Practically deserted? — No. 

14875. It was a nice slack day there? — Just 
the same as usual. 

14876. Of course, you heard the rows on the 
street? — I heard nothing till the baton charges. 

14877. You didn’t hear the crashing of things 
deposed to by McDonnell and Hopper?— No. I 

am too far from the office. 

14878. Did you hear anything ait 9 o’clock on 
Saturday night before you went to bed ? — No. 

14879. Did you hear McDonnell say that at 9 
o’clock on Saturday night rioters ran up the 
streets and into Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

14880. Did you hear that? — No. 

14881. What time. did you go to bed? — Eleven 
o’clock, and ten sometimes, and eight of a Sunday 
night to get a rest, because I have to work very 
hard all the week. 

14882. You went to bed that night at 1Q‘ 
o’clock ? — Yes. 
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14883. Ancl all was quiet? — Yes. 

14884. The lights were to be kept lighted that 
night late? — That has nothing to do with me. 

14885. All the delph was broken? — Yes. 

14886. And the windows ?— Yes. 

14887. How long were the police in your room? 
— I could not tell that. 

14888. Why?— I got too big a fright to think 
how many were in it. 

14889. Were you not talking to the Morrisseys 
and Whelans? — I was there crying. 

14890. Did it not strike you to go into your 
own room ? — Yes, when the police left the hall. 

14891. Did you hear the crowd roaring from the 
buildings as the prisoners were being brought 
down ? — No, I didn’t. 

14892. On Sunday? — No, I didn’t. 

14893. This was a normal slack day, nothing 
unusual, everything perfectly quiet? — Perfectly 
usual. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

14894. Is it usual for the police to baton people 
for shebeening — is that the usual practice? 

Mr. Powell, k.C. — I object to that question as 
not being relevant or to the credit of the witness. 

14895. Mr. Rice. — It arises on cross-examina- 
tion. (To Witness ). — Where did you go to Mass? 
—Marlborough Street Chapel. 

14896. What way did you go by? — The way I 
am in now. 


14897. Up what road did you take? — Across 
and under the arch and up Talbot Street. 

14898. Mr. Beown, k.c. — Before the police 
came into Whelan’s room who were in the room ? — 
Who came in ? 

14899. Yes? — Four women. 

14900. Who? — Mrs. Morrissey, Mrs. Whelan, 
Mrs. Hart, and the fourth was left in the hall. 

14901. How many men were there? — Two men. 

14902. Whelan and Morrissey? — Yes. 

14903. How many children? — There might 
have been 10 or 11. 

14904. And then it was while you were in the 
room 9 or 10 police came in ? — They broke in the 
door. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

14905. I want to ask a question about this 
charge sheet which has been produced, which I 
forgot. (To Witness). This charge with regard 
to breaking the windows in Morrissey’s room ap- 
pears in the charge-sheet to have been brought by 
Morrissey himself — did Morrissey himself prose- 
cute you ? — Yes. 

14906. Is that the same Morrissey whose ex- 
perience you have described? — Yes. 

14907. Is that the man who was in Whelan’s 
room and who was batoned by the police? — Yes. 

14908. The same man? — Yes. 

14909. That is the man that charged him? — 
Yes. 


Katie Beennan examined by Mr. Rice. 


14910. You have beeii married twice? — Yes. 

14911 . Collins was your first husband’s name ? — 
Yes. 

14912. Where did you live on the 31st August? 
— At 29 b Corporation Place. 

14913. 29b Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

14914. On the second balcony on the north 
side ? — Yes, sir, 

14915. Do you remember this Sunday, the 
31st August? — Yes, well. 

14916. Do you remember seeing the police in 
Corporation Buildings that day ? — I do. 

14917. What time about did you notice them? 
— About 5 o’clock or 5.30- 

14918. Where were you when the police first 
came into the building? — In my own room. 

14919. Did you see them coming in at the 
gate ? — No ; I saw a lot of men running through 
the building. 

14920. What did you see next. — I saw a lot 
of men coming up along the balconies shouting 
;; Hurrah ” — a lot of madmen. 

14921. You saw a lot of madmen— you say 
they were a lot of madmen? — They were police- 
men— R. I. C. and D.M.P. 

14922. You thought they were mad policemen? 
— Yes. They were mad. 

14923. And they were coming on to the bal- 
conies? — Yes. 

14924. What were they shouting? — “ Hurrah ” 
and “ we are the boys that will learn you.” 

14925. They were like a regiment charging 
you ? — Yes. 

14926. They didn’t shout “We are the boys 
of Wexford”? — No; they shouted “we are the 
boys that will learn you.” 

14927. What did you do then? — I went in 
and locked the door, sir. 

14928. Who was in your room with you? — No 
one but myself. 

14929. Were there any children in the room? 
—The children went away/ They were in Mrs. 
Whelan’sYbdm, 30e. They ran away frightened. 


14930. What happened — did they come into 
your room? — Yes, sir. The police burst in the 
first door — the empty room — they bursted the 
room D, and they burst the room C. I came to 
my door and said “ In the name of God stop, 
I will open the door.” 

14931. That was before you opened the door? 
— Yes. They burst in two other doors — that was 
three doors. 

14932. Before they burst in your door they 
burst in two doors? — Three door's. 

14933. Did you hear any glass breaking? — I 
did. 

14934. What did you hear? — I heard the glass 
breaking. 

14935. You were alone? — In the two front 
rooms. The police came into the empty room 
at the back and burst in the door of the room, 
and there was not one at all in it. They also 
burst in my fanlight. I said “ In the name of 
God I will open the door for you.” I opened 
the door, and said “ There is no one here but 
myself.” 

14936. You said “ In the name of God I will 
open the door”? — Yes. 

14937. And did you open the door? — Yes. 

14938. And they came in ? — They rushed in 
like madmen. 

14939. How many? — 10 or 12; I could not 
exactly say. I stuck to the table with fright. 

14940. When they came in what did they do ? 
— I went round my rooms and the first thing 
I saw was the broken fanlight. The police 
rushed in and broke four panes of glass in my 
room. I said “ I am a policeman’s daughter, 
and don’t touch me.” 

14941. They broke four panes of glass in the 
room ? — Yes. 

14942. And you said you were a policeman’s 
daughter? — Yes, and “not to touch me.” 

14943. That had not the desired effect?- — No; 
a Constabulary man said he didn’t give a damn 
what I was. 

3 A 
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14944. What did he do after that? — He struck 
me on the arm. 

14945- With what? — With his staff. 

14946. Did anything else occur to you? — Not 
to me. They broke my delph, and tore down 
the dresser I had. 

14947. Was the dresser injured? — Yes, and 
the delph was injured. 

14948. Were there any pictures of yours in 
the room? — Seven, and there was one in particu- 
lar {•produced). 

14949. Is this the picture you refer to ( pro- 
duced ) ? — Yes. It is my mother’s First Com- 
munion Card. 

14950. What happened to it? — You can See 
by it yourself. 

14951. Is that the picture {produced) 1 — Yes : 
when the policeman was breaking it he said “ By 
God I will learn you.” He, in going out through 
the door, put his baton through that Communion 
Card. 

14952. What next was broken in the room — 
what did you find broken after the police were 
gone — what did you find broken ? — Plates. I had 
two jugs, two dinner-bowls, five cups and saucers, a 
sugar-bowl, and a butter-cooler. 

14952a. Were they all broken? — All, sir. 

14953. Tell me this — could these things not 
have been broken by accident by the police in 
knocking over a table? — I was in the back room 
and not interfering with them. I was in the 
back altogether. 

14954. Did you retreat inside? — I bought a 
piece of beef in McDermott’s in Talbot Street, 
and the police set fire to it, and set the chimney 
on fire. 

14955. They put some meat you had iu the 
fire? — Yes. 

14956. And that caused the chimney to go on 
fire? — Yes. Oh! they acted the gentlemen, no 
mistake about it. 

14956a. Were you in the room when these 
things were going on ? — Yes. 

14957. You say you were in the back? — In B 
room at the back. 

14958. What I want to know is this — could 
these things have ben broken by accident — by 
rushing in and out? — No. 

14959. You saw them broken deliberately? — 
Yes, deliberately. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

14960. Has your second husband the good for- 
tune to be alive still? — Yes; thanks be to God, 
he is. 

14960a. What is he ? — A casual labourer — a 
builder’s labourer. 

14961. They were on strike? — Not on strike — 
a lock-out from H. & J. Martins. 

14962. He was one of the men locked out? — 
Yes. On the 15th September he was locked out. 

14963. Where was he on that Sunday ?— He 
was out — thank: to God for himself. 

14964. Where out? — In Dorset Street. 

14965. That was on the Sunday? — Yes, on the 
Sunday. 

14966. I suppose you don’t know what was 
being done in Dorset Street? — No; I was not 
looking at him. 

14966a. Was he in on Saturday night? — Yes, in 
his own place, in bed asleep. 

14967. What time did he go to bed? — I suppose 
about 10 or 10.30. 

14968. On Saturday night? — Yes, sir. 

14968a. What time did you go to bed on 
Saturday night?— I could not really tell you that. 

14968b. Why? — Because I have to stay up to 


look over the household. I have to take all the 
management. I am the only mother in it. 

14969. In Corporation Buildings? — No, in my 
own room. 

14970. I would gather from that answer that 
you were up late on the Saturday night? — I was 
not. I am always in bed very early. 

14971. What time on Saturday night were you 
in bed? — I know nothing about Saturday night. 
It is Sunday evening I am speaking about. 

14972. I want to ask you a few harmless 
questions about Saturday night — say 11 o’clock — 
were you out in the front before that in the 
balcony at all? — No. I. am middleways near the 
end going into 29b, facing down further, out 
from Foley Street. 

14973. Did you hear any noise on Saturday 
night? — No, I didn’t. 

14973a. Any sound? — No, not a sound. 

14974. On Saturday night? — No. 

14975. Before you went to bed was that? — I 
don’t meddle with anyone, and no one meddles 
with me. How could I hear it? 

14976. You heard no sound on Saturday night? 
—No. 

14977. In fact, everything was very quiet on 
Saturday night ? — I don’t know whether it was or 
not. I know I was quiet, and my household. 

14977a. I want to know about people other than 
you — were they all quiet? — I don’t know any- 
thing about other people. I am only speaking 
%bout myself. 

14978. You didn’t hear any noise on Saturday 
night? — Not the slightest. 

14979. And before the police burst into you, 
11 or 12 of them, was it not? — Yes. 

14980. On the Sunday evening? — Yes. I could 
not exactly tell the number of them. They were 
like madmen, running in and around the place. 

14980a. In a body of 10 or 12?— Yes, like 
savages. 

14981. And 10 or 12 of them burst into your 
room ?— They didn’t burst in. I opened the door. 

14982. When you opened the door they burst 
in? — Exactly. 

14983. And your room was full up with police- 
men ? — Yes. 

14983a. Full up? — Not full, because it would 
hold more. 

14984. It would not hold many more?— It 
would hold 20 of them— 20 policemen standing 
and running all round the room. 

14985. These men were running round the 
room? — Yes, like madmen, breaking glass, and 
telling me “ They were the boys that would learn 
me.” T 

14986. That they would learn you?— Yes. i 

know when I got into the room they said, “We are 
the boys will learn you.” 

14986a. Where was the picture?— On the wall, 
I suppose. 

14987. Up against the wall?— Yes. 

14987a. Was there any frame round the pic- 
ture? — Yes, and glass also. 

14988. And glass also?— Yes. 

14988a. And I suppose the glass was broken ?— 
Of course, it was ; when it got a baton through it 
why would it not break ? 

14989. I imagine so— have you got the frame ?— 
Well, I think not. .. 

14989a. What become of the frame ? — I will tell 
you the truth — I was hard up one morning, and 
I lighted the fire with it. 

14990. With the frame of a holy picture?— 
Yes. 

14990a. You lighted the fire with the frame of a 
holy picture ?— I meant to get it reframed. 
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14990b. It would not make much of a fir©? — It 
would not ; it was not like the bit of beef the police 
set the chimney on fire with. 

14991. You lit the fire with the frame of a holy 
picture? — Yes. 

14991a. When did you do that? — A couple of 
months afterwards. 

14991b. Do you often light your fire with part 
of the furniture? — No, with a farthing’s worth 
of sticks or turf. 

14992. And what did you want to burn the 
frame of a picture for? — Because I had not a 
farthing that morning. 

14992a. Then any time you would not have a 
farthing would you burn a piece of furniture to 
light the fire ? — Yes, or I would have to go with- 
out it — my husband is locked out. 

14992b. And this picture ( produced ) was up 
against the wall? — Yes. It is my mother’s First 
Communion card. She was 63 years of age when 
she died, and she is 14 years dead. 

14993. Well, these are most interesting sta- 
tistics, but I am questioning you about the pic- 
ture at present. The picture was up against the 
wall ? — It was in glass. 

14993a. Glass in front of it? — Yes. 

14994. And you say the blow of a policeman s 
baton broke it? — I saw him do it. 

14994a. Wait for a moment. A blow of a 
policeman’s baton against a picture up against 
the wall would drive that piece ( produced ) clean 
out ? — Yes. 

14994b. Do you say that? — Certainly. 

14995. And when you took down the picture? 
— I didn’t take it down ; it was knocked down. 


14995a. Was it knocked down by a blow? — 
Yes. 

14995b. And when you picked it up that piece 
(; ■produced ) was clean out of it? — Yes. 

14996. When it got struck it was up against 
the wall? — Yes. The back of it was not against 
the wall. I had a cord against the wall and two 
nails held it up. It was a bit out from the wall. 

14996a. I see the point now? — Do you see the 
point now. Don’t laugh. I am too correct for 
you. 

14996b. It was hung up to the wall? — On the 
wall. 

14997c. On the wall?— Yes. 

14998. And you tell the Court now the blow 
of a policeman’s baton, when it was up against 
the wall drove that clean cut piece (‘produced) 
out? — Yes. Don’t you see it? 

14998a. I don’t think it was a policeman’s 
baton did it? — What do you think did it? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think you did it. 

Re-examined by Mr. llice. 

14998b. Did you break that picture yourself? 
— No; I would be very sorry to break it. 

14999. You had this picture held up by a 
cord ? — Yes, and I had two nails underneath. 

14999a. Where were the two nails? — Under- 
neath the frame of the picture. 

14999b. You saw it- hanging? — Yes. It was 
coming out from the top. 

15000. And what was at the bottom, under- 
neath ? — The two nails. 

15000a. Wasn’t it lying over against the wall? 
— No, it was not: it was out a bit from the top. 


Mrs. Winifred May, called and examined by Mr. Bice. 


15001. What is your name; Winifred May? — 
Yes. 

15002. Elizabeth May? — No; Winifred May. 

15003. Are you a married woman? — Yes, sir. 

15004. Where do you live? — 27c Corporation 
Buildings. 

15005. 26c. Corporation Buildings? — On the 
second balcony. 

15006. On the second balcony? — Yes, sir. 

15007. Is that near the staircase? — Yes, the 
first hall from the second balcony stairs. 

15008. Do you remember Sunday, 31st of 
August? — Yes, I remember that Sunday. 

15009. Do you remember seeing any police 
in Corporation Buildings that day? — I had a 
baby who was nine months’ old then, and I was 
inclined to give him his dinner of some potatoes and 
butter when I heard roaring and shouting in 
the buildings. 

15010. You were in your room ? — Yes, sir, and 
when I went out over the balcony just for curio- 
sity to see what was going on — when I looked 
over the balcony railings I heard the roaring and 
the cheering and heard there was a baton charge. 

15011. Yes; what did you see? — I saw the 
people rushing as if for bare life, and the poljce 
after them — both Constabulary and Metro- 
politans. 

15012. Were these people you saw rushing up 
of only one sex or people of different sexes ? — They 
were civilians and police — Oh, I could not tell you 
where they lived. 

15013. Were they men and women, or only 
women, or only men? — I could not exactly tell; I 
was so excited I could not properly tell. 

15014. You saw civilians and police running 
up the balconies? — Yes. The police were chas- 
ing some civilians up the balconies. 


15015. Did you hear any noise? — I didn’t 
hear anything falling or anything else — I just 
heard the roaring and I went out to see what it 
was. 

15016. Which of the balconies were the people 
running on? — Some came up the: stairs, and 
more went up to the top. 

15017. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Up to the top? — Yes, 
and the police still went up after them. 

15018. Were they on your side of the Build- 
ings? — I was only looking at my side first, sir. 

15019. Mr. Bice. — What did you do when you 
saw the people rushing up? — I was cowardly 
enough to go in and lock my room. 

15020. Well, that was not a very cowardly thing 
to do, I think, after all. You went in and 
locked your room? — Yes. 

15021. You had to put the baby inside? — My 
father was sitting by the fire after taking his 

dinner, and I said “For God’s sake, father” 

“ Da ” I call him — I asked him to go and lock him- 
self up in the lavatory. He said “for what” 
and I said “ there is some police coming in and 
it is for the men they will be making and do go 
and hide yourself or they will kill you.” With 
that, my father, who is an old man, went and 
locked himself into the lavatory. 

15022. You stopped there? — Yes. They forced 
iii the door about me. 

15023. Did anything happen the fanlight? 

They burst in the fanlight first, and I was ex- 
pecting the door after that. 

15024. Did they force in the door? — They did. 

15025. What did they do then? — Of course 
they made use of a nice expression about my 
husband. I told them my husband was not 
there. He was away on the Saturday night in 
Wexford, but they would not believe me. They 
3 A 2 
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pulled everything about my place ; knocked and 
turned everything, and pulled out a bed and 
searched under it. When they didn’t find him 
they went to the lavatory, gentlemen, and still 
persisted in looking for him. I went on my 
knees and begged theni for mercy, and not to kill 
the child, but to do what they could with myself. 

15026. Where was you father at this time?— 
When I went to look in the lavatory my father 
was gone down the back pipe. 

15027. Your father had escaped? — He had 
gone down the back pipe. 

15028. Of the lavatory? — Yes, sir. 

15029. But what happened the child? — Oh, 
the baby was still there. My father shouted up 
that he had a rope settled to the lavatory, and 
would I lower , the child. 

15030. Was this while the police were there or 
afterwards ? — While they were rushing up the 
other parts of the building. 

15031. They had left your rooms at the time? — 
Yes ; they had only just barely gone. 

15032. What did you do with the baby ? — When 
I saw them standing at the hall-door they seemed 
to be coming back. I said, “ God give me 
strength,” and I lowered my child down to my 
father. 

15033. You lowered him by the rope ? — Yes ; my 
father tied the rope to the lavatory. I could not 
tell you where. I was frightened, but I had more 
pluck than ever I had in my life before. 

15034. For what purpose did you lower the 
child ? — They were such a lot of savages that they 
would kill anything in front of them, and I would 
expect my child to be the first, for he would be in 
front in my arms. 

15035. Before the police left your place, did 
anything happen to any article of furniture? — 
After they were standing in the hall-way, they 
made another rush into me. They thought, I 
suppose, I was hiding my husband. They asked 
me if it was a machine in the place was a so-and-so 
son of a machine of a so-and-so cannon. 

15036. They used nasty expressions? — Yes, sir : 
and with that they broke clean off the lid of the 
machine, and smashed the wheel of the machine 
that I had purchased at Singer’s. 

15037. They broke the lid of the machine? — 
Yes, sir. 

15038. Is the machine a sewing machine ?• — Yes, 
sir, a sewing machine worked by my feet. 

15039. There was a lid on it?--There was a 
mahogany lid. 

15040. What did they do with that? — They 
smashed that clean. There was my bed (indicat- 
ing with her hand), and there was my machine 
standing there (indicating), and with a belt they 
gave it this way with their right hand (indicat- 

mg) 

15041. What was it they pelted it with? — I 
could not tell you. I missed a large hammer that 
was there, and I dare say they might have picked 
the hammer up breaking the wheel. 

15042. At all events the machine was struck by 
something, and was knocked off the bed ? — Yes. 

15043. And the machine was broken in pieces? 
—The wheel of the machine was broken in pieces. 

15044. Was the machine itself otherwise 
damaged ? — Only the wheel, except the needle 
part, which was a little damaged. The wheel was 
more damaged. 

15045. The wheel was broken? — Yes, it was in 
five or six parts, I think. 

15046. Was there anything belonging to you 
damaged ? — Yes ; I had a dresser my father made 
for me. 

15047. What happened that? — It got a rare 
shock with the delph ; of course, the delph was 
not much. 


15048. The delph was broken ? — Yes. 

15049. On the table?— That was completely 
turned over. 

15050. What did you say about the delph? 

The delph was not up to much, but the dresser— 
they were turned completely over, dresser and all. 

15051. And the delph — was that broken? — The 
dresser was standing on the press, and the door of 
the press was knocked off, and the dresser, of 
course, it was frail, and it was easy knocking it off. 

15052. Did it suffer any injury from being 
knocked off? — It is still frail as it is. 

15053. It is entirely broken at present? — No, 
sir. I have it hanging up on the wall. 

15054. But the things in the dresser, were they 
broken? — Some of them were and some of them 
were not. 

Mr. Bice . — Very well. 

Cross-examined by Mr. A tkinson, b.i,. 

15055. What is your husband? — A dealer. 

15056. A dealer in what? — Everything in its 
season. We deal in fruit sometimes, and at 
present we are dealing in botanical stuff. 

15057. In what? — Botanical stuff for gardens. 
A gentleman gives an order for so many hundred 
of wallflowers, or such like, for gardens, and we 
get it. 

15058. Where do you get it ? — At the Nurseries 
such as Windy Harbour. 

15059. It is another name for hawker? — Well, 
some in a rough way say “ hawker,” but we have 
our own customers ourselves. 

15060. How long are you living in the buildings ? 
— I think it will be twelve months about the 2nd 
or 3rd of February. 

15061. Where did you live before you came to 
the buildings? — At 40 Cumberland Street. 

15062. Were you living in 120 Railway Street? 
— I lived there when I was married first. 

15063. That is Tyrone Street ? — Tyrone Street is 
the old name for it. 

15064. Railway Street now? — Yes, sir. 

15065. You were living there in 1912, were you 
not — in 1912 you were living there? — That was 
the year I got married; so it was in Railway 
Street I was living then. 

15066. You are a very quiet person 1 — I have a 
rare temper when I am opposed. I am not so 
quiet. 

15067. Very abusive and disorderly? — I was 
never abusive or disorderly. When I was living 
in 120 I was not drinking or anything. 

15068. Were you convicted of it? — Constable 
Sutton can say that it was not my fault. 

15069. Were you convicted? — I got four days, 
and I only put in two. My husband was nice 
enough to pay the fine. 

15070. It was very nice of him ?— It was very 
nice of him to do it and not to have me there. 

15071. You were just then married, if not he 
could not be married to you. You migrated from 
there to the buildings. You went to the buildings 
when you left that ? — I didn’t go to the buildings 
from 120. I went to 40 Tyrone Street — excuse 
me, 40 Cumberland Street., 

15072. How’ long are you in the buildings? — I 
tell you I was there since the 3rd of last February. 
I will be twelve months there next month. 

15073. And your “ da,” does he always live 
with you ? — My “ da ” is a man, and he is not to 
be belittled anyway. 

15074. Not at all? — Age is honourable. 

15075. I would not make little of him at all? — 
Age is honourable. He is a man who reared me 
without a mother since I was two years old. 

15076. Has he an honourable record ? — That is 
a matter of indifference to the Court. 
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15077. Has he an honourable record? — I will 
not give you— I don’t know anything about my 
“ da’s” record.. 

15078. Has he been convicted of stealing? — 
Maybe he has. 

15079. Is he not a returned convict? — I was 
away at the time, and I know nothing about it. 

15080. Within the last twelve months was he in 
gaol for stealing ?— I was married that time. 

15081. You know he was in gaol? — He was in 
gaol, but not oh my account. 

15082. Is not he a well-known thief? — I was 
away in school for 10 years. 

15083.. I don’t care whether you were or not? — 
It has nothing to do with me. 

15084. It has? — It hasn’t; nothing whatever. I 
don’t live on his proceedings remember. 

15085. Weren’t you, yourself, in a Reformatory ? 
— I was not; I was in an Industrial School. 

15086. You told us about your father going 
down the back pipe of the lavatory ? — Yes. 

15087. For an old man? — For an old man. 

15088. He must be accustomed to going down 
back pipes? — Maybe he is; it is not my business. 
I don’t know whether he is or not. 

15089.. Do you know that within the last twelve 
months he was- convicted ? — I was married then. 
I don’t know anything; but if he did he had his 
imprisonment done. 

Mr. Rice.— Is that directed to the credit of the 
witness. 

15090. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I s the father going to 
be called ? 

Mr: Rice. — No. 

15091. Mr. A tkinson . — He is living in the house 
with you ? — He is living at present with me, and I 
give him his food. 

15092. When he is not in gaol he is with you ? — 
Certainly ; he would have no home, and surely you 
don’t think that I would throw him on the ways 
of the world. I am not one of the quality, they 
desert them. While I have shelter he will have it. 

15093. When he is on the make he is with you, 
and when he is not he is in gaol ? — That is not 
likely. He is often with his sister in Tyrone 
Street-. 

15094. Have you a sister in Tyrone Street? — I 
have no sister or brother. He has a sister in 
Tyrone Street. 

15095. Has she a house in Tyrone Street? — She 
has,; she is living there for 15 years. 

15096. What number ? — 24 she lives. I lived in 
20. 

15097. When you. came out on the balcony this 
Sunday did you hear roaring and rushing? — I 
don’t know whether it was roaring or rushing. It 
was some sort- of noise. 

15098. Did you hear roaring: — the roaring of 
the people on the balconies ? — I don’t know ; the 
police were roaring just as much. 

15099. They were both roaring; we will see; 
both were roaring. Did you say so; did you say 
there were people on the balcony roaring ? — Any 
amount of us; but we were all women and children 
to our cost.' 

15100. You ran out for curiosity — that there 
was going to be a baton charge ? — There was no 
such thing. 

15101. But you told us there was? — I heard 
through the buildings that there was to be a baton 
chargfe, but I didn’t see any. 

15102. Were the balconies crowded with people, 
all rushing?— We didn’t rush. We could not 
rush, when we were right at our own hall, and I 
going to go in home. 

15103. Did you lock the door ? — Certainly I did. 

15104. And you told the old man, your father,- 
to go into the water-closet,, that it was 1 the men 


they were after? — Yes, and I will tell you the 
reason why I said so. When I was going for a 
message I heard a policeman say, “We will do 
so-and-so for the so-and-so men in the buildings.” 

15105. When you wex-e going for a message? — I 
was going for a message. 

15106. When were you going for the message? — 
About 4 o’clock. 

15107. Did you tell us that at thic time you 
were going to give the baby its dinner? — I was 
back at 4 o’clock. I was going for a message, and 
I heard the police-in Mabbot Street say such-and- 
such with regard to such-and-such men in the 
buildings, so I came and told my father. 

15108. You described your father as an old 
man. What aged man is he; is he about 50? — I 
dai-esay he is, and over 60. Remember, I am the 
youngest of the family, and I am going on 25 
years of age. 

15109. How long before this did you hear this 
thing about the baton charge and going for the 
men ? — I heai-d a policeman saying he would do 
so-and-so to every so-and-so man in the buildings. 

15110. In Mabbot Street? — Just so, or Corpora- 
tion Street, as we call it now. 

15111. What did he say about the buildings? — 
He said he would do so-and-so to every so-and-so 
man in the buildings. 

15112. Was it at the corner of Mabbot Street 
he said this ? — The policeman said that he would 
rush the men. in the buildings. We are not all. 
men in it. 

15113. “Oh,” says you “‘da,’- go. -into . the 
lavatory, and lock yourself up, or they may catch 
you ” ? — I didn’t say they may catch you, but that 
they would kill you — anything in the shape of a 
man they would kill. 

15114. Your father knows the police well? — He 
did his time for it. 

15115. And perhaps will again? — Perhaps he 
might. It is a good man’s case. 

15116. And he got down through the back 
pipe? — Certainly. No matter what he is, I would 
not like to see him killed in my place. 

15117. And you x-emained in? — Yes. I could 
not jump through the window. I hadn’t any 
notion of killing myself. 

15118. Where was yoxxr husband? — In Wex- 
ford . 

15119. How did your father get down the back 
pipe? — I don’t know what way he got down. 

15120. How did you know he got down? — He 
told me so, and I must believe my father. 

15121. Was it from the window he scrambled 
down, like a monkey, down the pipes ? — God bless 
the mark : I don’t like to call anyone a monkey. 

15122. He told you he got down? — I don’t 
understand this gymnastic business at all, or what- 
ever yoxi call it. 

15123. Did he scramble down the pipes — 
perhaps he is used to scx - ambling 

15124. Mr. Rice. — She was inside, and didn’t 
see what occux-red.. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I have heard exiouglx of this. 

Witness. — You doix’t think that I have wonder- 
ful eyes that I could see him. It was my baby 
I was looking out for. 

15125. Mr. Atkinson. — Of course it was? — Of 
course it was. 

15126. Were you in the buildings on Saturday 
night?— I was not in the buildings on Saturday 
night. 

15127. Where were you?— I was earning my 
living oix Saturday xxight. I was selling flowers oxx 
Saturday night. 

15128. Up to what lioxxr ? — I was selling flowers' 
where I was. 
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15129. Where were you from 7 to 12? — I was 
earning a few shillings, and was glad to earn my 
dinner. 

15130. When you had earned your money and 
earned your dinner, did you go out after that?- — ■ 
I enjoyed myself. 

15131. What were you doing? — I didn’t see 
myself dry, anyhow. 

15132. Oh, I see. Where were you enjoying 
yourself on Saturday night then ? — It is no matter 
where, but I enjoyed myself. 

15133. You did? — Of course, when I came home 
I came home like you go rolling home in the 
morning. 

15134. You came home rolling drunk? — As you 
say so. 

15135. You didn’t see what was going on? — I 
didn’t see what was going on; I didn’t bother. 
So long as I got home I was all right. 

15136. You were tight? — You may say tight or 
loose, but I was all right anyway, and I hadn’t 
a loose rein of myself. 

15137. Had you the baby with you all the time ? 
— The child is sticking there no matter what 
happens. 

15138. We may take it that you were pretty 
drunk ? — You may if you like, that I was drunk, 
but I was able to do my business. 

15139. At what time did you come home that 
night? — I returned home about 11 o’clock. 

15140. Everything was perfectly quiet then? — 
I don’t know. I didn’t bother whether it was or 
not so long as I was all right. 

15141. You have no recollection of what hap- 
pened on Saturday night? — I don’t know. 

15142. On Sunday night everything was pei-- 


fectly peaceful? — On Sunday — it was all right 
until I was going home to my dinner. 

15143. Had you any drop on Sunday?— No; I 
got rather short. 

15144. Short? — Yes; in the pocket. 

15145. I suppose you would be glad of a little 
drop? — I had only just a small share. 

15146. Mr. Rice . — Did you hear the police say 

when you went for the message at 10 o’clock ? 

— I heard a policeman at the corner — I forget his 
name — say that “ Before the night is ended, I will 
so-and-so the buildings and all the men living in 
it.” • 

15147. Was that remark made as you passed ? — 
I could not really tell you, sir. There were two 
other men in front of me passing. 

15148. Was there any other policeman there? — 
There were, both Metropolitan and Constabulary 
together. 

15149. In his company? — Yes, sir. 

15150. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How long had you 
that sewing machine? — I think I would have it 
three weeks on the Monday, sir. 

15151. And after it was broken, how long did 
you keep it ? — That Monday I was to deposit half- 
a-crown on it. My husband came home that even- 
ing, and perhaps lie said it would be the safer 
thing to get the pieces together. He thought I 
would be charged with it. 

15152. When did you get the wheel sent off? — 
They took it off with them. I rolled the pieces in 
a paper. 

15153. What day? — The following Monday 
after the baton charge — the 1st of September. 

15154. Were there any windows broken in your 
house? — No, only the fanlight burst in. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Morrissey examined bv Mr. Rice. 


/ 15155. What is your Christian name? — Eliza- 
beth Morrissey. 

15156. Do you remember Sunday, 31st 
August? — Yes, sir. 

15157. Do you remember the police being in 
Corporation Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

15158. Where were you when they came in? — 

I was in Mrs. Whelan’s. 

15159. What was it that you saw the police 
do? — I saw them force in the door. 

15160. You were in the room then ? — Yes, sir. 

15161. Before you saw them burst in the door? 
— Yes, sir, they burst in the door. The first 
thing they did was to smash the windows. 

15162. Speak up as loud as you can? — The first 
thing they did was to burst open the door, and 
they put their batons through the windows. 

15163. Did they, do that from the inside? — 
Yes, sir. 

15164. What did they do after that? — They 
up-ended the table and broke what was on it. 

15165. Yes? — And then they went for my 
father and gave him a blow of a baton. 

15166. Your father? — Yes, sir. 

15167. How many were there there? — As far 
as I could make out, about 10. 

15168. Did you see the blow that was given to 
your father? — Yes, sir. They gave him a blow 
which knocked him powerless on the floor off the 
chair on which he was sitting. 

15169. Did yonr father do anything to any of 
the police at that lime? — No, sir. 

15170. Did you see him do anything after- 
wards? — No, sir. 

15171. Did you or your father do anything to 
any policeman ? — No sir. 

15172. After he was knocked off the chair what 


happened him ? — All the police got on the floor on 
top of him and beat him with their batons. 

15173. Did you see anything happen to Mrs 
Marcella O’Neill?— I did. 

15174. That woman that gave evidence to-day 
— did you see anything happen to her? — She put 
up her hands and the police beat her with batons 
across the arms. 

15175. Did you see anything happen to Mr. 
Whelan? — Yes, sir. 

15176. What happened him? — When the 
policemen were done with my father, they did the 
same to Mr. Whelan. They knocked him down 
on the floor. They knocked him powerless and 
beat him round the body and arms. They broke 
his arm. 

15177. Did anything happen yourself? — Per- 
sonally — no — nothing happened me. 

15178. I suppose you are the best-looking 
woman in the place? — I might have. 

15179. Did you see anything happen any other 
woman except Marcella O’Neill? — Yes, Mrs. 
Whelan; she was beaten across the arms, 

15180. When the police were gone 'what was 
the condition of your father ? — Well, he was not 
able to move, he was not able to talk, his head 
was all bleeding, and he was not able to move his 
body or get up off the floor. Mr. Whelan was 
not able to get up off the floor either. Mr. Whe- 
lan was lying at the foot of the bed, and was' not 
able to speak. 

15181. Was your father in bad health or ill 
for a long time after that? — Yes. He was not 
able to go to work. He went to Jervis Street 
Hospital tliat Sunday in the ambulance, arid Mr. 
Whelan went in the ambulance also. 

15182. You didn’t go with them ? — No, sir. 
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15183. They both went away in the am- 
bulance? — My mothex - went along with them, and 
Marcella O’Neill. 

15184. Is your mother here? — No, my mother 
is not here. 

15185. With regard to your own room? — When 
they left Mrs. Whelan’s they rushed into our 
room . 

15186. Were you in Mrs. Whelan’s when the 
police rushed into yours?— Yes; after the police 
left Mrs. Whelan’s room we remained in Mrs. 
Whelan’s room, and after they were gone out of 
the room they left the room a real wreck. There 
was not a pane of glass in the windows. 

15187-90. Anything done to any of the furni- 
ture? — Yes. There were five pictures smashed, a 
dresser was broken, and all the delph on it. A 
clock was broken. 

15191. And a clock was broken ?— -Yes, and a jug 
belonging to Mrs. O’Neill. The clock was smashed 
to bits. 

15192. Was any furniture injured ? — Onl)' a table. 
The legs were smashed. 

15193. Did you say anything about pictures ? — I 
said five pictures were smashed, including the King 
and Queen. 

15194. Surely the Constabularyman spared the 
King and Queen ? — No ; they smashed it, and when 
they were running down towards Mrs. Brennan’s 
place, they finished the remainder— Miss Phelan’s 
clock, and they said, “ Hurrah ! we are the boys.” 

. Cross-examined by Mr. Powell. 

15195. Her jug was smashed ? — Yes. 

15196. She said it was your jug ?— No, it was hers. 

15197. Is your father here ? — No ; my father is not 
here. He is at work. He cannot attend here. 

15198. But he could tell us about this ? — I was 
there, and I saw what happened. 

15199. You are a very nice substitute for him, 
but I would like to see himself ? — He caimot attend. 

15200. What is he ? — He is a storeman. 

15201. Was he working on the Saturday before 
this Sunday ? — He was. 

15202. What time did you go to bed on Saturday 
night ?— I came home af half-past eleven on Saturday 
night. 

15203. Did you come in through the front gate ?— 

1 did. 

15204. Everything was .quiet? — Everything was 
quiet — that I saw. 

15205. No delph on the ground ? — I didn’t see 
any. 

15206. Nor stones on the ground ?— I didn’t see 
any. . 

15207. Nor bottles ?— I didn’t see any. 1 didn’t 
mind if any were there. 

15208. If they weie there, you would have seen 
them ? — I would. 

15209. And you didn’t see them ? — -I didn’t. 

15210. If they were there, 'you. would see them — 

1 would. 

15211. Therefore, they weren’t there ?— I didn’t 
see any. 

15212. And there was no sign of anything wrong 
on Saturday night ? — No. 

15213. You didn’t hear anything ?— Not a word. 

15214. Where was yoxxr father ?— He was in bed 
at 10 o’clock. 

15215. How do you know that, since you were 
not home until after 11 ? — I was told it. There 
was nothing to keep him up. 

15216. There was nothing to keep him up, and he 
told you he went to bed ? — He didn’t tell me ; I 
knew it myself, because he always goes to bed early. 

13217. That is the only way you know it ?— That’s 
the only way. 


15218. You didn’t ask him ? — I did not, 

15219. Did you ask him if there was any row in 
the Buildings ? — I didn’t. 

15220. Did you ever ask anybody if there was a 
row ? — It didn’t concern me to ask anyone. 

15221. And you never heard that there was a 
r w ? — No. 

15222. Have you been here in Court during this 
inquiry ? — I am here since Tuesday. 

15223. And you don’t know anything about the 
row that went on on that Saturday night ? — No ; I 
only know about Sunday night’s performance. 
That’s all I know about. 

15224. And you never heard there was any per- 
formance going on there on Saturday night ? — I 
didn’t. 

15225. Until the present moment ? — I heard it 
all the week here, since I came here. 

15226. But that is the first you ever heard of it ? — 
That’s the first. 

15227. And on Sunday I suppose you were out ?— 
I was at work until 4 o’clock on Sunday. 

15228. What time did you go out on Sunday 
morning ? — At half past eight. 

1.5229. Out through the front gate ? — Yes. 

15230. Where were you working that day ? — I work 
in a draper’s shop. I work at service there. 

15231. You are a servant ? — I am. 

15232. And that is what you were doing on Satur- 
day ? — Yes. 

15233. Then, when you went out at half-past 
eight on Sunday morning, did you see bottles and 
stones on the ground ? — I didn’t see anything ; I 
didn’t mind anything. 

15234. Did you walk out through the front gate ? 
—1 did. 

15235. And were there no bottles, stones or jugs 
there ? — There were, out in Corporation Street. I 
only saw stones, but no jxigs. 

15236. Did you see any on the balcony ? — No ; out 
on the street. 

15237. Did you see any stones on the Square ? — 
I was not out on the square. I was on the foot-path, 
sroing down the steps. 

15238. If there were bottles, and stones there 
would you [have seen them ? — I would. I didn t 
see any. 

15239. And so they were not there ?— I didn t see 


15240. What time did you come back ?— About 
twenty minutes past four. 

15241. What was going on then ? — Nothing at all ; 
not at that time. 

15242. Any sign of a crowd there ? — I didn’t see 
any sign of a crowd. 

15243. No people on the balconies, and not a bit 
of noise ? — No. 

15244. Everything u : as quiet ? — Everything. 

15245. The same as any other Sunday ?— Yes. 

15246. Where did you go then ?— 1 To my mother’s 
room. . 

15247. And everything was quiet ?— Everything 
was quiet. 

15248. How long was it until the police burst ' — 
About five o’clock or half-past five. I was in about 
an hour. 

15249. Did you hear any noise for that hour : — JNo. 

15250. Until the police burst in ?— Yes. 

15251. According to you, nothing happened in the 
buildings until the police came ?— I didn’t hear 
anything. . 

15252. If there was a great noise you would have 
heard it ?— I would. 

15253. And if. the people were roaring and pegging 
stones, you would have lieard it 1 — I would. 

15254. And you didn’t hear it ? — I didn’t. I saw 
the police break the glass, and then ten or twelve 
police burst into the room. 
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15255. And they knocked down vour fathei; ? — 
Yes. : . 

15256. And the whole ten of tliem jumped on 
him ? — Well, they did jump on him. He had to be 
carried down to go in the ambulance, and they would 
have finished him only for the sergeant. 

15257. They jumped on him ? — Yes ; any part of 
his body they could, 

15258. On. any part of his body they saw they 
would jump on him ? — They would. 

15259. Including his face ? — Well, yes. 

15260. And they jumped on Ms body and face, the 
ten of them ? — Yes, they left him on sticks, anyway, 
so that he was not able to earn for us. 

15261. Did he . ever make any complaint to the 
police ? — No ; not that I know of. 

15262. Or did you ? — No, 1 didn’t. He is not 
fond of the police, to make complaints. 

15263. No, I fancy he is not ; but he never com- 
plained of their conduct ? — He didn’t. 

15264. It was very brutal conduct ?— Yes, very. 

15265. And you think of it ? — Yes. 

15266. And he thought so ? — He did. 

15267. And he never complained to any human 
being about it ? — No. 

15268. Neither did you ? — 1 didn’t. 

15269. And what was the first time that you or 
your father notified to anybody that the police had 
injured him ?■ — Because we saw the police doing it. 

15270. When did you make a complaint ? — He 
might have made a complaint. I didn’t make any 
complaint. 

15271. Don’t you know that he didn’t make any 
complaint ?— Not at that time. But there was a 
doctor came who washed the blood off him. The 
doctor who looked at Mi. Whelan’s arm, and he said 
he had better go to hospital. 

15272. What doctor was it ? — I don’t know. He 
was going about. He saw my mother crying, and 
he asked her what was the matter with her. 

15273. Did you hear his name ? — No, either 
since or before. 

15273a. And neither your father nor yourself ever 


Michael Whelan, 

15290. You live in Corporation Buildings ?— Yes ; 
in No. 28d, on the light hand side. 

15291. Did you hear the evidence of the last 
witness and Mrs. O’Neill ? — I did. 

15292. Were you in Corporation Buildings that 
day when the police came in ? — I was. 

15293. Where were you before the police came in ? 
— In the room. 

15294. — Then you weren’t outside the room when 
the police made their entry at the gate ?— No. 

15295. What was the first thing they did that you 
saw ? — They broke in the door. 

15296. Did anything happen the fanlight ? — Not 
that I remember. I didn’t mind the fanlight. 

15297. The first thing you remember is the break- 
ing in of the door ? — Yes ; They rushed into the 
room with batons drawn, and helmets down on 
their faces, and batons up for protection. 

15298. How many men were there ? — To my 
knowledge, about ten. 

15299. What did they do ? — Morrissey was stand- 
ing by the fire, and 1 was just after closing the door 
and putting the children into the room. Then the 
police rushed the door, and they collared me. I 
put my two hands over my head, and they beat me 
on the arms and shoulders. 

15300. Did you succeed in saving your head 1 — 
I did. 

15301. Did any stroke on the arms do you an 
injury ? — It Broke my arm. It is plain to be seen. 


made a complaint to anybody •? — I don’t know about 
my father, but I have not. 

15274. Who asked you to come and give evideneg { 
— My father. 

15275. When ?— The first time the Inquiry opened, 
he told me to go. 

15276. Up to the time the inquiry opened! you 
made no complaint to anybody ? — I did not. 

15277. And as far as you know, your father didn’t ? 
-.-He might have, but he didn’t tell me that he did. 

15278. And when the inquiry was started you were 
told to come and give evidence ? — I was. 

15278a. Who told you ?— My father. 

15279. To say that he was beaten by the police ? 
—No, but to speak of what I experienced. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

15280. Did you hear Mr. Dillon say yesterday that 
he had visited your father ? — Yes. 

15281. WitMn two days of this occurrence ? — Yes. 

15282. And you don’t know what took place 
between Mr. Dillon and your father on that occasion ? 
— I do not. 

15283. You say that the sergeant stopped them 
from beating your father ? — Yes. 

15284. Do you see that sergeant in Court ? — It is 
the sergeant Miss O’Neill called down this morning. 

[The Sergeant was asked to stand up in the 
Gallery.] 

The Witness. — I don’t know him now. 

15285. Was anybody in plain clothes with the 
police ? — There was a man in plain clothes. He 
closed the door after the police doing the damage. 

15286. Mr. Henry. — I think you said that five 
pictures were smashed ? — Yes. 

15287. Were they all in one room ? — They were 
on the wall, and over on the mantel-piece. They were 
left crooked on the wall. The glass was smashed in 
five, and holes made in the pictures. 

15288. Where was the clock ? — On the mantelpiece, 
and a lamp. 

15289. Did anything happen to the lamp ?— Yes, 
a tin lamp. The clock was all in bits. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

15302. Is there any doubt that it was broken-?— 
The police have some. 

15303. Is that all ? — That’s all I know. 

15304. Were the police beating you and Morrissey 
at the. same time ? — It is about the same time, 
Morrissey was getting “ bet ” there, and I was getting 
it on the other side. ,v 

15305. Did your wife say anything ? — The sergeant 
demanded that the door be opened with his baton, 
and the children all started to screech when they heard 
the door batoned, and they all ‘ran out, and my wife 
threw herself in front of the police and said—" For 
God’s sake, give it to me instead of the children,'’ 
and they beat her, and her arms are black. 

15306-7. Was any damage done to the furniture or 
the property in the room ? — A son of mine was home 
on furlough. He was going to India. We had his 
dinner waiting for him on the table, and what delph 
was not removed. We were waiting for him to come 
in. •: 

15308. What happened to the delph? — It was all 
broken up, and thrown round the room, and also his 
uniform. He is in the 87th Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
They put their foot on the uniform like as if to tear 
it ; they looked as if they thought there was someope 
under it, and my little boy told them to leave if -alphe, 
that it belonged to his brother. , jy - 

15309. Did they desist from spoiling His Majesty is 
uniform ? — Well, they did. < - j 

] 5310. Were there any pictures in that room ? r- 
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A couple of old things. There was a number of things 
on the table, and a little bit of meat for next day, and 
it was swept away. 

15311. Was that done by accident ? — It was done 
with batons, and not by the police knocking against 
the table. 

15312. Was a table and a chair injured ? — No ; 
the table was not injured, barring what was on it, 
nor the three chairs. They were not injured. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

15313. What hospital were you taken to ? —Jervis 
Street. 

15314. How long were you there ? — I was there 
a considerable time. 

15315. Were you kept there ? — No. 

15316. Although you had a broken arm ? — There 
were too many cases. 

15317. A broken arm is a serious thing if you 
had it? — I happened to have it. 

15318. Are you aware that it is the custom in 
hospitals — especially in Jervis Street — to record 
eases where a limb is broken? — Yes, in a book. 

15319. Isn’t it a curious thing that no entry of 
a broken limb is recorded about that time ? — That 
may be the fault of the doctor. 

15320. But it is curious that it is not. You 
remember Inspector Purcell coming to you a few 
days afterwards ? — I do. 

15321. He came to Corporation Buildings? — He 
came up a couple of times, but didn’t see me. 

15322. But he came up a couple of times? — He 
came when I was in bed. 

15323. Would it be true to say that when the 
inspector saw you you were working the fingers of 
the injured limb in a perfectly free and unre- 
stricted manner?— Yes (showing), them two. 

15324. Did he say, “ Your limb cannot be 
broken if you can move your arm like that ” ? — He 
did. 

15325. Did you say, “ No, it is not broken, but 
the sinews are injured ” ? — I didn’t say that. It 
was the sinews that got bruised. 

15326. It would be a lie for him if he said that 
you said that? — May be it would be. 

15327. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hat is the date of 
that ? 

15328. Mr. Atkinson. — The 9th September. 
Why may it be a lie ?— I told him I could not use 
my fingers, and I said to him, “ You must know 
more than the doctor.” 

15329. We never heard anything about the 
soldier’s uniform until you appeared in the box. 
Mrs. O’Neill or Morrissey never mentioned the 
uniform ? — No. 

15330. And it was there to be seen?— Yes; and 
the inspector, seeing the uniform in the room, 
asked had we a deserter in the place. 

15331. You were on the balcony that afternoon ? 
— I was not. 

15332. What were you doing?— I was sweeping 
out water from half -past 11 till 2 o’clock. 

15333. Out of what?— Out of the room. 

15334. What happened?— It choked, and the 
place got flooded. 

15335. And you spent your Sunday sweeping 
water from half-past 11 till 2 o’clock. We never 
heard of that before?— It wouldn’t do to give 
everything away. 

15336. There was nothing much broken in your 
room ? — Only the delph and the bit of dinner. 

15337. And the policemen jumped on you?— 
They didn’t jump on me, but four or five of them 
beat me. All of them could not get at me. 

15338. About ten or twelve of them? — About 
ten. 


15339. And all these people there, and your 
son ? — My son was not there. He was out. He 
might be walking with a girl. 

15340. And his coat was in the room? — No; 
they have khaki uniforms, and they have to dress 
in the regulation uniform. 

15341. When did your son leave home? — About 
11 o’clock. 

15342. What time did he come back ? — It was 
late that night. 

15343. He didn’t come back the whole of that 
day ? — Not till 9 or 10 o’clock. 

15344. I think you are a coal-porter ?— I am 
any class of porter. 

15345. Were you locked out at this time? — No. 

15346. Were you on strike? — No. 

15347. What were you doing? — I was working 
up to Saturday evening. 

15348. But you were out on Saturday? — I was 
not out. on Saturday. I was at work. 

15349. You didn’t go back ? — No, because I was 
not able to go back with my arm. 

15350. How long has it been all right? — It is 
not all right yet. If I had to lift heavy weights 
I would want to be very careful. 

15351. When were the bandages taken off? — 
About four weeks ago. 

15352. Who attended you? — Dr. Glenn and Dr. 
Barrett of Jervis Street Hospital. 

15353 . How long were they attending you ? — 
About eight weeks or so. 

15354. Who attended you after that? — No one. 
They took the plaster-of-paris off my arm. 

15355. And nobody else saw you but these two 
doctors? — No, for no one else would do it. 

15356. I don’t know what you mean — did no- 
body else see you? — Dr. Stritch saw me. 

15357. Mr. Rice . — Is Dr. Stritch a Dispensary 
Doctor? — No; he is the Insurance Doctor. 

15358. When did he see you? — About four 
weeks ago. That was the last doctor I saw. 

15359. And he saw you once ? — He saw me twice. 

15360. When he saw you your Insurance pay 
ceased ? — The first time it didn’t. The next time 
it did. He gave me a fortnight. He took off the 
bandages and said they made a good job of it, and 
I would be able to resume work. I said, “ Where 
am I to get it? ” and he said, “ That’s for your- 
self.” 

15361. And you were one of Flower and 
McDonald’s coal-porters? — Yes, up to that time. 


Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

15362. Did you get an allowance under the 
Insurance Act while you were laid up? — Yes. 
For the first week I got 5/-, and during the re- 
mainder I got 10/- a week. 

15363. How long did that continue? — For 
about eight weeks altogether. 

15364. Who is Dr. Glynn — is he in the hos- 
pital? — He was Resident Surgeon in Jervis Street 
Hospital at that time. I understood that. 

15365. Were you attended by any doctor that 
day in your own house ?— There was a man came 
in. I heard his name was Dr. Burke, belonging 
to Clarence Street Dispensary. 

15366 Was he a low-sized man? — Yes, with a 
little dark moustache. He came up into the room 
after the police had gone down. He got Mor- 
rissey on the bed and examined him and then 
examined me, and he then said, ' The beet thing 
you can do is to go to hospital, which we did. 
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15367. You were brought in the ambulance? — 
Yes, for Morrissey in particular, because he was 
not able to walk. He had to be carried out into 
the street. 

15368. You were out of work? — Yes. 

15369. Have you tried to get any work? — Yes. 
15370. You were not able to work then ?— No. 
15371". Would you be able to work now? — Yes, 
if I could get it. 

15372. Mr. Atkinson. — This Dr. Stritcli you 
was the Insurance doctor. That gave it a nice 
refined touch, but in point of fact is the Insur- 
ance Society referred to the Transport Workers’ 
Union? — The insurance is Lord and Lady Aber- 
deen’s. 

15373. Is Dr. Stritch the doctor of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union ? — Yes. 

15374. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Your card was in 
that society? — Yes. 

15375. What time did you go to the hospital? 
— It was between 5 and 6. 

15376. Who was it dressed you that night? — 
Dr. Glynn came to me first and said to Dr. Bar- 
rett, “ You had better see to these men.” So he 
came and examined my arm and put splints 
down along my arm and bandaged it up as far as 
my elbow. 

15377. Was that Dr. Barrett? — Yes. 

15378. How many times did you see Dr. Bar- 
rett? — They were not always on duty at the one 
time. Sometimes Dr. Barrett and sometimes Dr. 
Glynn would be there. 

15379. Mr. Brown, k.c. — When was this 
plaster put on ? — About four weeks after the acci- 
dent. 

15380. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Both bones of the 
arm were broken % — No, only one. 

Mr. Rice. — And now I want to read a letter, 
and I quite understand that the difficulty that 
was raised was only a Departmental one. It did 
not belong to Sir John Boss’s department, and I 
say that he is not to blame. Here is the letter 
that was written (reads) : — 

“ The Town Clerk’s Office, 

“ City Hall, 

“ Dublin, 3rd September, 1913. 

" To the Bight Hon. Augustine Birrell, 

P.C., M.P., Chief Secretary for Ireland, 

“ Dublin Castle. 

“ Sir, — At a meeting of the Committee 
formed by the Municipal Council on Monday 
last to consider the present condition of affairs 
in the City with a view to having peace and 
order restored therein, held to-day, I was 
directed to request that you would cause some 
responsible officer under your control to visit 
the Corporation Buildings at Foley Street, with 
a view to observing the amount and extent of 
the damage done to that property on Sunday 
evening by the Police. 


Mrs. Mary Anne Broderick, 

15382. Now, Mrs. Broderick, you were in the 
Corporation Buildings on Sunday, 31st August ? — 
I was. 

15383. Did you see any police in the buildings 
that day? — I did, sir.' 

15384. Would you just say what movements of 
the police you observed ? — As they came along the 
balcony every window, as far as up the opposite 
side of the building where I lived, was smashed 
up to the third balcony. On the third balcony 
one of the policemen took a bottle like that 


“ Prior to the making of this order the Com- 
mittee appointed a Deputation of its Members 

to visit this property, and as a result of. their 

report this order was made by the Committee. 

‘‘ I am. Sir, 

“ Your obedient Servant, 

“ (Signed), Henry- Campbell, 

“ Town Clerk.” 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. — It might be convenient at this 
point to mention another document in reference 
to this matter. It appears that on the 3rd 
September a committee — and I am sure that Mr. 
Bice will produce the minutes — a committee of 
the Corporation visited the Corporation Buildings ; 
and then there was a meeting of the Cox-poxation, 
apparently, and the people who visited the Cor- 
poration Buildings made inquiries into all the 
complaints, both as x-egards assaults and damages, 
that were then in existence. And I see by the 
Freeman’s Journal, of the 4tli September, 1913, 
that the cases of personal injury that were then 
complained of were three — Cummins, Michael 
Whelan, and Marcella O’Neill — so that oxx that 
day, the 4th September, the only complaints that 
the Committee of the Corporation were informed 
about were those three. 

Mr. Rice. — Of course, the document Mr. Powell 
is reading is a newspaper report. 

15381. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was there any formal 
report made by the committee ? 

Mr. Rowell, k.c. (to Mr. Rice). — I am only 
asking you to produce it. 

Mr. Rice. — Of course, I am in this position. 
The report Mr. Eyre had to-day was a report made 
by Mr. Dillon. That was a report that Mr. Eyre 
was not allowed to read . 

Miss Harrison. — That was not the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — If you say it does not 
accurately represent what happened I have nothing 
further to say. 

Mr. Rice. — It is oxxly a newspaper report, and 
it is a report of a meeting of a committee, at which 
the representatives of the Press were not present. 
In any case, the committee, who met shortly after 
the 2nd September, had before it a report from 
Mr. Dillon, who complained that Bernard 
Morrissey, husband and wife were badly beaten, 
and also 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That is not what I am at at 
all. If my friend, Mr. Bice, tells me this is an 
incomplete category that appeared in the 
Freeman’s Journal I am quite satisfied. But it 
appeared in the public Press. 

Mr. Atkinson. — And was never contradicted. 

Mr. Rice. — I am bound to say that this is a 
report of a meeting that appeared in the Press at 
which no member of the Press was present. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — And it does not accurately 
convey what happened ? 

Mr. Rice. — No, it is not full enough. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — -I am satisfied. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

(indicating a bottle in front of Mr. Bice), and 
threw it across the balcony, and it went into Mrs. 
Litchfield’s window. After that one of the police- 
men said, “ We will do for you later on.” Another 
man said, “ Halt now, enough is done,” and they 
turned and went out of the balcony. • I saw no 
more after that. 

15385. Did you see the policeman throwing the 
bottle? — Yes; he was a policeman in uniform. . 

15386. Was it like that (holds up a large bottle 
with a broken neck) ? — Yes, that is the very bottle. 
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15387. Did you go iuto your own room? — Yes. 

15388. Did you go into Mrs. Litchfield’s room? 
—No. 

15389. Did. you see anyone standing on the 
balcony outside Mrs. Litchfield’s room? — There 
was a man named Quigley. I saw him standing in 
the hall, and there was at that time not ten men 
on the balcony. 

15390. What number does Mrs. Litchfield live 
in ? — 83 ; next door to me. 

15391 . One of the front rooms and 83 ? — Yes, sir. 

15392. Did you see that man Quigley doing any- 
thing ; had he done anything to cause this thing 
to be thrown at him? — No. He was smoking a 
pipe, looking over the balcony. He is a deaf man, 
and he was quiet. 

15393. With regard to the police going up to 
the balcony, what did you see them doing?— 
Breaking every window, as they came along, with 
the baton . 

15394. That is every window they passed ? — Yes, 
every one from the first, second, and third 
balconies, until they came right opposite where the 
people came from. 5 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c 


15395. Quigley did nothing?— No, sir, no more 
than me. 

15396. In fact, I suppose, none of the people 
did anything? — Not one that I saw. 

15397. You saw not one at that side?— No, nor 
on that- side or the other. Even when the police 
were going out there was nothing thrown at them, 
and not a word was said to them. 

15398. What time did you get up on the Sun- 
day got up when the postman came with a 
letter from my son, who is in Scotland. 

15399. What time was that?— Eight o’clock. 

15400. What time did you go to bed?— Eight 
o’clock at night. 

15401. And from eight o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’clock at night you were out and about 
the place ? — I am in all day on Sunday after com- 
ing from Mass. 

15402. You have no doubt that from the time 
you got up in the morning until you went to bed 
at night there was not an angry word uttered m 
Corporation Buildings? — I think that is so, unless 
when the police were breaking the windows. 

15403. What happened was this that the 
whole of that Sunday— I suppose you could see 
from the balcony — you live on the South side . 

I do, sir. . . 

15404. And you could see the balconies on the 
North side ? — I could not unless I was out. I was 
standing on the balcony . 1*111 

15405. You never saw any crowd on the bal- 
conies? — No, no more than yourself. 

15406- And you never heard an angry word 
said?- -No, I did not. 

15407. And that was a most peaceful bunctay . 
—It was really. ...... T 

15408. And when you were going to Mass, 1 
suppose you did not see any broken bottles or 
stones ? — No, sir ; I went up by Amiens Street side 
to Mass. . , i 

15409. And you never saw any stones or broken 
bottles?— No, or never heard about it. 

15410. No one ever told you that such a thing 
occurred? — No, sir. , „ T 

15411. Where were you on the baturctay . i- 
was in bed at half -past seven. 

15412. And you did not see any row on ba-tui- 

15413. Everything was peaceable ?— Everything 
was peaceable. I never heard anything. 

15414. So that really, Mrs. Broderick, neither 
on the Saturday or the Sunday was an angry word 


spoken or stones and bottles thrown from Corpora- 
tion Buildings ? — I heard nothing. 

15415. And you would have heard it if it was 
going on ? — Yes. 

15416. There could not have been a crowd 
throwing bottles without your knowing it ?— No. 

15417. And you did not hear any sounds either 
on Saturday or Sunday? — No, sir. 

15418. I suppose you don’t believe that there 
were any bottles thrown on the Saturday or Sun- 
day ? — I could not tell you anything about the 
Saturday at all, because I go to bed so early I 
could not tell you what happened. But on Sun- 
day I saw it myself. 

15419. I am very much obliged to you for pro- 
ducing this. This is a champagne bottle of Guin- 
ness’s stout. It is on the label, “ Guinness’s 
Porter. J. J. O’Dwyer, 11 Corporation Street, 
Dublin.” Have you seen many of these about 
Corporation Buildings ? — No, I do not as a rule get 
any of these bottles. 

15420. I don’t suggest you ever got any bottle 
of stout, but have you seen bottles like that now 
did you ever see a bottle like that before ? — No, 
sir. 

15421. I see it comes from J. J. O’Dwyer, 11 
Corporation Street, Dublin? — That is the public- 
house at the corner. 

15422. A big bottle of Guinness’s porter— where 
did the policeman you say you saw threw it get it ? 
— I suppose he got it from across the houses. 

15423. When you saw the policeman who threw 
it where was he? — He was just within two doors 
from where they were stopped. 

15424. Was he on the balcony ?— Yes. 

15425. Was he on the North side?— Yes. 

15426. On which of the balconies on the North 
side ?— On the third balcony. 

15427. Could you see when he held it in his 
hand whether it was a complete bottle? — Yes, it 

15428. When you saw him first he was on the 
balcony ?• — He was. 

15429. Did you see him going up the stairs to 
the balcony?— I did. I saw the policemen all 
coming along. 

15430. And he had this in his hand ?— Yes, he 
brought it in his hand like that. There was about 
that much between me and the bottle, and I would 
have got it right in the face, but it went in 
through* the next window. 

15431. He had this in his hand, and was stand- 
ing on the third balcony on the North side?— Yes. 

15432. And he flung it from one side of the 
square to the other? — He flung it so. 

15433. How many yards across? — Nearly as far 
as this Court. 

15434. He flung that bottle nearly as far as the 
width of this Court? — I think so. It was as long 
as this Court. 

15435. At the man Quigley who was smoking 
his pipe?— I think it was for him it was meant. 

15436. I suppose it hit the balcony ?— No, it 
went straight into Mrs. Litchfield’s window. 

15437. On what balcony is Mrs. Litchfield’s 
room? — The third balcony — the same as mine. 

15438. That was a very good shot?— I suppose 
they learn these things. 

15439. You think policemen learn to fire 
bottles? — Yes : I think he is a science man. 

15440. It went in through the glass?— Yes. It 
went through the window, and broke a- large pane 
of glass. 

15441. When next did you see that bottle?—! 
did not see it until this present moment. 

15442. Why did you tell Mr. Rice that that was 
the bottle that was thrown ?— I went in to Mrs. 
Litchfield this morning, and I asked her how. she 
was • the woman doctor was coming too at the time. 

3 C 
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That is the first time I spoke to the woman in my 
life. I asked her where was the bottle, and she 
said she gave it to one of the men in the office. 

15443. That is the bottle you saw in the police- 
man’s hands ? — Yes, and I saw him throw it right 
in through that window. 

15444. But you never saw the bottle from the 
time you saw it in the policeman’s hands until Mr. 
Rice produced it in Court to-day ? — Never. 

15445. You went in to have a chat with Mrs. 
Litchfield about it? — Yes. 

15446. Why did you want to know about the 
bottle ? — Because I wanted to identify it. 

15447. That is the bottle you saw in the police- 
man’s hands ? — Yes. 

15448. You were as far away as the end of this 
Court, and yet you say that this is the bottle? — 
Yes. It went in through the window. 

15449. Where did it strike in Mrs. Litchfield’s 
room? — I was not in the room. 

15450. But didn’t you ask her this morning ? — I 
did not talk to her as to where it fell, but only 
about the bottle. That is the bottle. 

15451. You will swear that is the bottle ? — I will. 

15452. Although you only saw it while it was 
in the policeman’s hands? — Yes. 


15453. And that was the bottle? — Yes. 

15454. And that is as true as every word vou 
told ?— Yes. 

15455. You identify the bottle in the police- 
man’s hands ? — I do. 

15456. Do you say to the Court that a bottle 
that weight, travelling through a distance the 
width of this Court, to Mrs. Litchfield’s room, 
would only break the neck off it ? — Yes. 

15457. Look at that bottle (hands Witness the 
bottle) ? — That is the bottle. It was thrown that 
way in. 

15458. Don’t kill anybody with it! Look at it. 
Do you say that that bottle was a whole bottle 
when the policeman had it in his hand ? — It was. 

15459. And do you say that that i-epresents the 
condition of a bottle that was flung from the north 
balcony to the south balcony, went crashing 
through a window and into a room ? — That is the 
bottle. It broke the glass when it was fired. 

15460. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you live by your- 
self at this time? — Yes. 

15461. Was there anybody with you at all? — 
Oiie woman was opposite me. My son is in 
Scotland, and I have nobody beside myself. 


Mrs. Whelan examined Bv Mr. Bice. 


15462. Are you the wife of the man who gave 
evidence this afternoon? — Yes. 

15463. Were you present in the room when the 
police came in? — Yes. 

15464. Just tell us what happened? — Between 
five and half-past five the door was burst in. 
About ten or twelve police came in. The first 
thing they made for was what was on the table. 
They next made for Mr. Morrissey, who was sitting 
on a chair. They knocked him down and beat 
him with their batons on the ground, and cut his 
head. The next thing they made for was my hus- 
band, who was standing against the scullery door. 
They made for him with their batons. They 
knocked him down on the floor. The sergeant said 
there was enough done, and Mrs. O’Neill had to 
come down and beg them not to take people in 
their sins. 

15465. Were you struck by anything? — I was. 
When they werellone beating the men they rushed 
up to where the little children were in the water 
closets. When they used their batons on the doors 
the children began to scream, and opened the doors 
with fright. Two policemen hit the children, and 
I said, "For God’s sake hit me, and don’t hit the 
children.” Then they beat me on the arm, and I 
was attended in Jervis Street Hospital. 


The Commission then adjourned 


15466. How long were you attending Jervis 
Street ? — I only went twice. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

15467. Did you see Inspector Purcell when he 
came there? — Yes. My husband was in bed when 
he came. He came twjpe. 

15468. You made no complaint to him ? — I told 
him I was beat saving the children. 

15469. And this all took place in your room? — 
It did, sir. 

15470. How many police were there altogether? 
— I think about ten or twelve. 

15471. Of course, everything was perfectly quiet 
that Sunday? — I was not out of my room. 

15472. And the whole of your place was flooded 
with water ? — It was, from half-past eleven until 
two o’clock. 

15473. Notwithstanding that, you remained in 
your room the whole time ? — I was trying — myself 
and my husband — to get it out. 

15474. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many constables 
do you say struck you ? — Two, sir. 

15475. Could you tell me whether they were 
Metropolitan constables or Royal Irish? — They 
were the Royal Irish. 


until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 
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FOURTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— THURSDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 1913, 
AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mrs. Jane McGowan examined by Mr. Rice. 


15476. Where do you live, Mrs. McGowan? — 
84 a Corporation Buildings. 

15477. And on Sunday, 31st August, were you 
living in that place? — I was. 

15478. Did you see the police in the buildings 
that day ? — I did . 

15479. Did you see anything happen to Mrs. 
Litchfield ? — After the police went on the second 
and third balcony they came half-way back on the 
second balcony, and when they went middle way 
in the balcony they got a big porter bottle on the 
window-sill, and one of the Constabulary men 
twisted it in the neck, and put it across to a man 
named Quigley. 

15480. Does that mean that he flung it at him f 
— Yes. Quigley was deaf. 

15481. When the policeman took the bottle in 
his hand, was it a whole bottle or only a broken 
bottle ? — It was a whole bottle. 

15482. Did you see what happened the bottle — 
did it hit Quigley?— No; it went in through Mrs. 


Litchfield’s window. 

15483. Now, did you subsequently see Mrs. 
Litchfield ? — Yes. 

15484. Later on in the evening, when the 
trouble was over, did she show you anything?— 
She produced the bottle to me. 

15485. Is that the bottle (produced) t— Yes, 

15486. Did Mrs. Litchfield show you that?— 
She showed me that. . „ _ , 

15487. Where did she take it from? From be- 
tween the stove and the lavatory door. 

15488. Did you see her do that? — No; but she 


I don’t know whether Mr. Powell will object to 
this question— did Mrs. Litchfield ask you any- 
thing about it? , . , i 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I think it better not to ask 

that question. ... 

15489. Mr. Sice.— Very well, sir. At any rate 
she showed you that bottle ?-Yes ; and she said 
why should they meddle with her, as she did 
nothing to no one. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— She has it out now 

Mr. Rice- That was not what I wanted awlnle 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

15490. So, from what you saw, or from what 
Mrs. Litchfield told you, the bottle must have 
struck the stove ? — Yes, sir. 

15491. What sort of a stove was it that it 
struck ?— Probably the only stove in the room was 
a gas stove. 

15492. An iron stove?— Yes. 

15493. I was anxious to know the destination 
of the bottle— it struck the stove?— Yes, sir. 

15494. So that the history of the bottle is that 
it came flying through the air, forty feet thioug 


the air, from the window, and hit the stove in 
the room? — Perhaps so. 

15495. And there is the condition of it after 
flying? — I daresay. 

15496. Take it in your hand (broken bottle 
handed to Witness). — Does it not look as if some- 
one knocked the neck off it? — If there was a big 
blow against a stove it would break it. 

15497. If there was? — There was. 

15498. I suggest now to you, looking at that 
bottle, that someone knocked the neck off it? — I 
cannot tell you that. 

15499. Are you a long time living in Corpora- 
tion Buildings ? — Going on a year and six months. 

15500. Do they generally keep their empty 
bottles on the sill of the window over the balcony ? 
— Not as a rule. 

15501. So I should think. But this bottle was 
on the sill of the window? — Most probably the 
policeman brought it out of a room in his hand. 

15502. Did you not tell the Court that you saw 
the policeman get the bottle off the sill of the 
window? — Yes, perhaps so. He had it in his 
hand just as he entered the window. 

15503. Did you tell the Court five minutes ago 
that you saw the policeman taking it off the sill 
of the window? — I did. 

15504. Was that true? — Yes 

15505. Very well then. Don’t be talking about 
the rooms or anything else. The bottle was on the 
sill of the window outside when you saw the police- 
man lifting it up ? — Yes. 

15506. Is it the usual place for the tenants' of 
Corporation Buildings to keep broken or whole 
bottles on the sill of the window ? — I never saw it 
before. 

15507. Until that day? — Yes. 

15508. Do you live on the same side as Mrs. 
Litchfield ? — Yes. 

15509. Were you about the place on that Sun- 
day? — No ; I was out from half -past eleven until 
a quarter past four. 

15510. You were out of the place from half- 
past eleven until a quarter past four ? — Yes. 

15511. What time did they occur? — Probably 
five o’clock. 

15512. During any time on that Sunday was 
there any disturbance? — Not a bit. 

15513. Not a bit? — No. 

15514. Except for the attack that the police 
made, the whole place was quiet? — Yes, inside. 

15515. And outside? — No; they were probably 
firing stones, and children boohing outside the 
gate. 

15516. Probably firing stones? — Yes. 

15517. From where? — : They were coming up 
frcm Gloucester Place direction. 

15518. Did you see that ? — I saw people running 
to and fro. 

15519. And throwing stones? — Yes. 

15520. On the street? — Yes. 

3 C 2 
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15521. Now, at the time that that was going 
on, you had a clear view of the balcony on the 
north side of the Corporation Buildings? — I was 
looking across. 

15522. Were there any people on the balcony ? 
— Not as far as I could see, unless children. 

15523. Could you see? — Yes. 

15524-. Don’t say “ so far as you could see,” be- 
cause you did see ? — Yes. 

15525. And having a clear view of the balconies, 
is it your evidence to the court that, for the whole 
of that Sunday, from the time you came back until 
you went to bed, that there were no people on the 
balconies throwing stones or bottles at the police ? 
— Not that I saw. 

15526. But didn’t you see? — Outside the gate 
I did. 

15527. But on the balconies? — No. 

15528. And according to your story, which the 
court will have to say whether it is true or not, 
according to your story the only attack was the 
attack by the police? — Outside the gate? 

15529. Inside? — Yes, probably. 

15530. There was no stone-throwing or bottle- 
throwing or boohing from the balconies? — Not at 
the time the police made the rush on the bal- 
conies. 

15531. What time was that? — About 5 o’clock. 

15532. Was there any stone-throwing from the 
balcony at all on Sunday? — No. 

15533. Very well, then. What are you talking 
about that particular time ? — There was no 
stone-throwing according to you, good, bad, or in- 
different ? — No. 

15534. Your story is perfectly clear, and let 
there be no misunderstanding about it — at no time, 
from your return to the Buildings on that Sunday, 
was there any bottle or stone-throwing from the 
balcony? — No; I didn’t sleep there that night. 

15535. What time did you leave? — About half- 
past seven. I was afraid to stay there. 


15536. But from half-past 4 to 7.30 there was 
no stone-throwing ? — Not that I saw. 

15537. Could it go on without your seeing it?-^- 
Probably I would see it, you know. 

15538. Were you there on the Saturday night? 
— I was. 

15539. Out and about? — No, I was not out at 
all. 

15540. Were you in your room ? — Yes, from 
about half-past seven on Saturday evening. I went 
to bed at nine o’clock. 

15541. You heard no commotion? — Not a word. 

15542. Not a whisper? — Not a word. 

15543. So that your evidence is that on Satur- 
day night or Sunday there was nothing thrown by 
the people of the Corporation Buildings at the 
police? — Not that I saw. 

Re-examined by Mr. liice. 

15544. You were asked by Mr. Powell about 
what Mrs. Litchfield told you, and you said some- 
thing about the bottle striking the stove ; is that 
all she said? — Yes; that is all she said. It is a 
good job she did not get it. as she was in bed. 

15545. Is she well to-day? — No; the doctor is 
attending on her. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I am sorry to hear that. 

Mr. Bice . — After her recovery I will call her, 
with the permission of the Court. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — She will have plenty of time 
to get quite well again. 

15546. Mr. Bice (to the Witness). — Your room 
is a back room ? — Yes. I sleep in it alone, my- 
self and my child. 

15547. Now, with regard to the broken bottle, 
sir, I will take charge of it, and undertake to pro- 
duce it when required. I think it would be a pity 
to lose it. 


Mrs. Kate Johnson 

15548. Where do you live, Mrs. Johnson ? — 
36a Corporation Buildings. 

15549. Do you remember Sunday, 31st August? 
—Yes, sir. 

15550. Do you remember seeing the police in 
the buildings that day? — Yes, sir. 

15551. What was the first time you saw the 
police inside the buildings that day ? — I heard the 
crashing of glass. 

15552. What time was it? — About five or after 
it. 

15553. What called your attention to the 
police? — I heard the crashing of glass. 

15554. Where did you hear it? — Facing me. 

15555 . At the corner of the archway ? — Some of 
the police were breaking glass there. 

15556. Did you see the police anywhere in that 
direction ? — They were , breaking the glass there 
when I saw them. 

15557. By Mr. Brown, k.c. — That is at the 
south side? — Yes. 

15558. Examination resumec}. — Was it in the 
room on the south side ? — I saw them outside the 
windows. 

15559. Is that Kelly’s room? — Yes. 

15560. The room just near the corner? — Yes. 

15561. That attracted your attention? — Yes. 

15562. What more did you see of the police 
after that? — I didn’t see and more of them until 
they came by my window. One looked into the 
window, and raised his baton and broke two 

15563. Were the windows whole before that? - 


examined by Mr. Bice. 

Yes. I went to turn the key in the lock, and 
what did the police do but burst open the door. 

15564. But no one came into your room? — Yes: 
a sergeant and a man in plain clothes, and five or 
six Constabulary men. 

1556p . A sergeant and a man in plain clothes 
and about five or six Constabulary men ? — Yes, 
sir. 

15566. You are not quite sure about the exact 
number? — I cannot say. The room is small. 

15567. Did all these people come into the room ? 
— Yes, together. 

15568. Did they do anything? — They broke two 
large pictures (ind a looking-glass, and pulled down 
the child’s little bed that is between the windows , 
and a Constabulary man gave me two blows of a 
baton on the two arms when the sergeant was not 
looking. The Constabulary man smashed the two 
large pictures and the looking-glass. 

15569. Did anything happen yourself person- 
ally? — A Constabulary man struck me with his 
baton on the two arms, and gave me a blow on the 
wrist. 

15570. Was this the same man? — Yes, the first 
time. 

15571. They went away from your room ? — Yes, 
towards the other corner. 

15572. What did they do when they came back? 
—I was trying to lift up the child’s cot, which 
was knocked down. 

15573. What happened? — One man rushed in, 
and he caught hold of the end of the bed and 
pulled it down out of the socket, and took up the 
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only chair I have and fired it against the press, 
and there is only the back and side left. 

15574. He wrenched the end part of the bed so 
that the bed fell to the floor? — Yes. 

15575. And then he took a chair and threw it 
against the press? — Yes. 

15576. And the chair was broken ? — Yes, sir. 

15577. Was it badly broken? — There is only 
the back and side left. 

15578. What happened the press? — When he 
fired the chair against it it split the door. 

15579. Did anything else happen? — They 
smashed the fanlight. 

15580. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was it your fanlight? 
—No; mine was not broken. 

15581. Examination resumed. — Could there be 
any possibility of the damage being done by acci- 
dent'? — Not at all. He smashed the looking-glass 
into little bits with his baton. 

15582. You are satisfied there was no accident 
at all about it? — Yes. 

15583. And they smashed the looking-glass into 
little bits? — Yes. 

15584. But that required a little time to do? — 
Oh, no ; they were not long. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

15585. You are living in 26a? — Yes. 

15586. What balcony is that on? — The second 
balcony. 

15587. And I think you told us you saw some 
police doing something on the corner of the build- 
ings on the south side? — Yes ; smashing glass. 

15588. How many were there? — A crowd of 
them . 

15589. At what time ? — After five or about five. 

15590. How many were in the crowd? — I could 
not say. I didn’t look to count them. 

15591. Can you identify any of the police who 
were there? — No. They had their helmets on 
and their chin-straps across. 

15592. Because they had their helmets on and 
their chin-straps across you could not identify 
them? — They were the R.I.C 

15593. You are not like the lady who stated 
here that she could identify a policeman by reason 
of his chin -strap being down? 

15594. Mr. Rice .— That witness was a man. 

Witness .— You could not see them properly 
with the chin-strap down. 

15595. Mr. Atlrinson.— How long were the 
police operating near Kelly’s ? — I only saw them 
when they were breaking the window. I didn’t 
know anything about what was going on inside. 

15596. But the whole bundle of them inside 
the buildings went to Kelly’s window ? — I don’t 
know about the whole bundle. 

15597. Did you see them coming in the gate? 
— No, I only heard the crash of glass, and looked 
where it came from. 

15598. Were there people on the northern bal- 
conies? — I could not see anyone. I was in my 

15599. Was there anyone on your balcony? 
As far as I am concerned there was not. You 
could not see down the other end. 

15600. Were there any people on your own bal- 
cony ? — None at all as far as I could see. I 
didn’t see one. 

15601. You heard no boohing or hissing?— 
Nothing but the smashing of the glass. 

15602. You saw no stones thrown from the bal- 
cony ? — No. 

15603. You saw no stones thrown from the bal- 
conies on either side? — No. 

15604. Did the police come immediately from 
Kelly’s to your place ? — It was a little while. 


15605. How long would you say? — A few 
minutes. 

15606. Did the whole bundle that you saw at 
Kelly’s enter your place ? — I would say four or 
five and the man in plain clothes. 

15607. You had a good view ? — I didn’t want 
to look at them when they were breaking up my 
place. 

15608. Where was your husband that day? — 
Out. 

15609. What is he? A checker on the quays? 
At that time he was at Palgrave and Murphy’s, 
and he is there since. 

15610. He has gone back? — He was sent for. 

15611. He was on strike? — He was locked out. 

15612. He was in Croydon Park that day? 
No. He never tells me where he was. 

15613. He was out? — Yes. 

15614. And the sergeant came in with how 
many men? — Four or five. 

15615. And without rhyme or reason started 
breaking all the things in the place? — Yes. 

15616. Can you identify the Constabulary man 
that you say did all that damage? — No 

15617. How long were the police in your room 
on this occasion ? — I suppose only five minutes the 
first time. 

15618. And in five minutes they broke the 
baby’s bed? — No, they overturned it. It was 
too strong for them to break it. 

15619. They pulled the end of the bed out of 
its socket? — Yes, the second time they came. 

15620. What did they do the first time ? — They 
broke the two large pictures and a looking-glass 
and overturned the child’s bed, and going out on 
the door the Constabulary man gave me two blows 
on the arm and on the wrist with his baton. 
He waited until the sergeant’s back was turned 
before he did it. 

15621. When the Sergeant’s back was turned 
he gave you two belts of the baton ? — Yes. 

15622. And went away? — Yes, and one of the 
R.I.C. men came back again. 

15623. Was it the same man as on the first 
occasion ? — No ; he was a man with a black mous- 
tache the second time. They were rushing in to 
break the fanlights, you see. He rushed in and 
got hold of the end of the bed aud pulled it 
down. 

15624. He was by himself? — Yes, and he took 
up the chair and fired it against the press. I 
have the side and back of the chair for anyone 
to see. 

15625. That was the second time? — Yes. 

15626. Did you see Inspector Purcell go round 
the buildings on the 9th September ? — No, sir : I 
didn’t see him. 

15627. Did you make any complaint of this 
alleged injury ? — The man in the office saw it. 

15628. But they have not said a word about 
it as far as I can recollect ? — They saw it next 
morning when they came round. 

15629. You made no complaint to the police or 
to Inspector Purcell? — No. 

15630. Did you see Inspector Purcell? — No. 

Mr. Rice. — Mr. Lynch mentioned this case in 
his evidence. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — S o did Mr. Eyre. 

Mr. Atkinson . — That report was prepared for 
him. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — N o, it is in the list of houses 
he visited. 

Cross-examination resumed . 

15631. You never complained to the police of 
any injury done to your property?—! didn't 
speak to the police since. I got enough of them. 

15632. Where were you on Saturday? — Out 
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about my marketing, and I came in after 10 
o’clock. 

15633. It was then the fun began? — I didn’t 
know anything about what was going on, because 
I went to bed. I know nothing about the Satur- 
day night’s business. 

15634. Did you hear the noise of rioting going 
on? — I did not. It does generally be pretty 
noisy on Saturday nights, and I didn’t mind it. 

15635. Was it pretty noisy on this night? — It 
does be generally. 

15636. Was it pretty noisy that night? — It is 
only Sunday evening I can speak about. 

15637. You would not admit anything about 
Saturday night? — I cannot say anything about it. 
I am speaking the truth. 

15638. Mr. Rice . — With regard to the chin- 
strap, did the chin-strap worn by the policeman 
make his appearance different ? — Yes. 

Mr .Powell, k.c. — You have got judicial know- 
ledge of that. 


15639. Mr. Henby, k.c. — How long after you 
heard the noise in the archway until the police 
came to your room ? — About five minutes, I 
would say. 

15640. Was it a Constabulary man or a Metro- 
politan policeman that you say broke the pic- 
tures? — A Constabulary man. 

15641. And who broke the looking-glass? — A 
Constabulary man. 

15642. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where were you 
when you heard the crashing? — In my own room. 

15643. At the window? — No. I looked through 
the window when I heard the crashing. 

15644. You did not see anyone breaking the 
glass? — I saw the police outside the windows. 

15645. Did you know the Sergeant who was 
with the men in the room ? — I thought he looked 
very wicked in the face but the Sergeant I saw 
here was very pleasant. When in a temper 
they don’t dook so nice. 


Mrs. Ellen McGowan, examined by Mr. Rice. 


15646. Where do you live Mrs- McGowan? — 
43 a Coi'poration Buildings. 

15647. Were you in the buildings on Sunday, 
31st August? — No, sir. 

15648. You were not? — No, sir. 

15649. Where were you that day? — At my 
mother-in-law’s . 

15650. What time did you come back to the 
buildings? — I didn’t come back that day at all. 

15651'. When did' you pome back 1 ? — SijX or 
half-past six on Monday morning. 

15652. When you returned in what condition 
did you find your place ? — Broken and smashed 

U P- 

15653. What was the condition of the furni- 
ture? — The “ dresser ” and cabinet were pullea 
on to the floor. 

15654. Had you any vases or ornaments? — 
Yes; on the mantle-piece — two vases and a clock. 

15655. Were they alright? — No, sir, they were 
broken — one jug ornament and a boy ornament. 

15656. Had you a cabinet in the room? — Yes. 

15657. Was that alright? — No; the top was 
knocked off it. 

15658. Had you any chairs? — None. 

15659. Was that all the damage? — Yes. 

15660. Had you left the place locked up when 
you went away? — Yes, and the key in my pocket. 

15661. What way were the windows? — There 
was nothing wrong with the windows, but the 
fanlight was broken. 

15662. How far is your residence from the 
end of the balcony? — Two doors from the end 
of the balcony. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

15663. Tell me, Mrs. McGowan, how long are 
you living in .Corporation Place ? — Twelve months 
in March. 

15664. What is your husband’s name? — Peter 
McGowan. 

15665. I think he is a member of the Trans- 
port Union ? — He is not. 

15666. What is he? — He is a labourer, but it 
is over six years since he was able to earn a 
shilling. 

15667. He was not on strike? — No. 

15668. Did you live at a place called Moland 
Cottages ? — Yes. 

15669. Where is that? — Off Talbot Street. 

15670. Were you there before you went to 


Corporation Buildings? — No, I was in Foley 
Street before I went to Coi’poration Buildings. 

15671. You used to carry on a spirit business 
in Moland Street? — Yes. 

15672. Without going through the formality 
of a licence? — Yes. 

15673. And you then went into Foley Street? 
—Yes, No. 3. 

15674. Did you get a transfer of your licence? 
No, sir. I resigned then. 

15675. When you were in Moland Street used 
you keep one of these bottles (producing the 
broken bottle mentioned in Mrs. Jane 
McGowan’s evidence)? — No; not so large. 

15676. You didn’t deal in bottles so large?— 
No. 

15677. What was the favourite size? — A 
smaller size. 

15678. When you went to Coi'poration Build- 
ings I suppose you carried- on a little there? — 
No, I dare not. 

15679. You dare not do it in Moland Street? 
— I would not be allowed to do it in the Corpora- 
tion Buildings at all. 

15680. But you would in Moland Cottages? — 
Of course, you would. 

15681. How long are you at the shebeening? — 
I really cannot tell you. 

15682. It is so long. It must have been very 
hard to stop it? — I did it to keep a number of 
small children and a delicate husband, and when 
I got another way of living I gave it up. 

15683. And you were never seized with a y 
desire to carry it on in Corporation Buildings? — 
No, because I had another way of living. 

15684. Are there many of these bottles to be 
seen about Corporation Buildings? — I cannot 

tell you. 

15685. Did you not see any before? — Nothing 
many a time. 

15686. They keep them? — I don’t know. 

15687. Where did you see them? — In the 
porter’s baskets, gathered around the place. 

15688. That is when they are empty? — Yes. 

15689. So if they did not give the bottles back 
to the porter there would be a good supply 
there? — I don’t know. 

15690. Were you in Corporation Buildings on 
Saturday night? — Yes, sir. 

15691. It was very quiet that night? — I don’t 
know. I was in my own room. I know nothing 
at all about it. 

15692. Were you there the whole of Saturday 
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night? — Yes, from 8 o’clock on Saturday 
evening. 

15693. You were there from 8 o’clock? — Yes. 

15694. And I suppose you went to bed early? 
— Yes. 

15695. Some tenants go to bed very early? — 
I don’t know about anyone but myself. 

15696. What time did you go? — 10 o’clock. 

15697. Where is your room? — 43a, the front 
room on the third balcony. 

15698. On the south side? — No, on the north 
side. 

15699. You were in the very centre of the 
storm zone? — I didn’t hear anything. 

15700. During the whole of Saturday night, 
from the time you went to bed until you got up 
in the morning, I suppose you would be right 
in saying that, so far as you are concerned, 
there was no sound to be heard ? — I didn’t hear 
anything. 

15701. When you went out on Sunday morn- 
ing, like all the tenants of Corporation 
Buildings, you went to Mass? — Of course, I did. 

15702. And when you were going out to Mass 
did you see anything on the roadway? — I always 
go out through the arch. 

15703. You live near the corner of the north 
side"? — Up ..near Railway Street. 

15704. You are one door off Corporation 
Street? — Yes. 

15705. When you go to Mass you go down 
the left? — No; but you have to come up the 
stairs, and the stairs are facing the arch. 

15706. If there were any bottles or stones 
on the carriage-way near the gate you would not 
see them? — I would not mind them. 

15707. Why? — I would not mind them. 


15708. You would see them without minding 
them ? — I might be thinking of something else, 
and not minding the ground. 

157'09. And when you came back did you see 
them ? — No. 

15710. And so far as you are concerned you 
did not see a stone or brick or bottle on the road ? 
— No. 

15711. And from the beginning to end on that 
Saturday night you heard no sound at all? — No 
sound. 

15712. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What time did you 
leave the Buildings on the Sunday? — Half-past 
seven on Sunday morning. 

15713. And when did you return? — On Mon- 
day morning between 6 and half -past 6. 

15714. Mr. Rice. — People would be prevented 
from shebeening in Corporation Buildings? — I 
never tried it. 

15715. Does the Corporation allow shebeening? 
—No. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — You need not labour that. 

15716. Mr. Rice. — I want to show they pre- 
vent it. (To Witness.) — You say that when you 
got a better way of living you gave up the she- 
beening ? — Yes. 

15717. What is your work? — Charing. 

15718. Was it after you got the charing work 
you went to Corporation Buildings ? — When I 
went to Foley Street. 

15719. When you are going out the arch from 
the stairs that is opposite “ A ” you look straight 
in front of you? — Yes. 

15720. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Had you heard any 
noise on the street? — Not a sound. Of course, 
you often hear noise on the street. Of course, I 
didn’t mind. 


Mrs. Eliza Powell 

15721. Where do you live, Mrs. Powell? — In 
43c Corporation Buildings. 

15722. Is that in the same archway as the last 
witness? — Yes, in the front of the street, the 
back room. 

15723. Were you in the Buildings on Sunday, 
31st August? — Yes, I never left it. 

15724. Did you see any police there that day? 
— -I didn’t look out. I wasn’t well. 

15725. Did you see them from your room? — I 
saw them running about — about a hundred of 
them — backwards and forwards from the corner 
of the street. 

15726. You were in your room and you saw 
them running backwards and forwards? — Yes. 

15727. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Were there a hun- 
dred policemen? — Yes, sir. 

15728. Mr. Rice. — You live in the back room? 
— Yes. 

15729. Where does your window look out? — 
In the back of the street — the publicliouse. 

15730. At the rere of the Corporation Bu'ld- 
ings ? — Yes. 

15731. At the back of the north block of the 
Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 

15732. And where was it you saw the police- 
men when you looked out at the window ? — At 
the corner of the street, running backwards and 
forwards. 

15733. What street was that in ?— O’Connell 
Street. 

15734. Are you speaking of O’Connell’s public- 
house ? — Yes. 

15735. Where is that ? T -At the very corner of 
Corporation Street. 

15736. Was it near that you saw these people 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

running up and down ? — Yes, passing up and 
down. 

15737. You say you saw about a hundred 
policemen there? — Yes. 

15738. And did you see any people there? — I 
saw the people running behind the police. 

15739. Were the people running after the 
police or were the police running after the 
people? — The people were behind the police. 
Then they ran to and fro. 

15740. Did any police come near your room 
that day? — Yes, about half-past four o’clock. 

15741. Did you ask them to come in or did 
they come in without being asked ? — I heard the 
crashing of the windows being broken on the bal- 
conies up along, but I didn’t ask to go and see. 
I had my door locked. I never opened it that 
Sunday, or went out that Sunday. 

15742. After you heard crashing what hap- 
pened ? — They broke all along until they came to 
my door and burst it in. 

15743. Did anything happen to your fanlight? 
— Yes. I got in front of the door when it was 
burst open and said there was no one here but 
myself. A policeman said he didn’t care, and lie 
went behind the door and raised his baton over 
me and said he would split me, but he didn’t. 
He ran to the scullery and broke the large win- 
dow. 

15744. Only one policeman entered your room? 
— There were about 5 of them. There was only 
one spoke. The j;est ran down to the scullery. 

15745. Did the one policeman raise his baton 
over you? — Yes. Four went to the scullery, and 
he went down also. 
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15746. Wliat did they do in the scullery ? — 
Break the large window and delph. 

15747. They didn’t hurt yourself? — No. . 

15748. They didn’t beat you in any way? — No. 

15749. Have you pictures ? — Yes. 

15750. Did they do anything to them? — No. 

15751. Did they break any of your windows? 
— They broke the large window in the scullery. 

15752. Did anything happen the fanlight? — 
They broke it. 

15753. When did they break the fanlight? — 
They then got in. 

15754. You live in the same archway as Mrs. 
M'Gowan ? — Well, I don’t know the names of 
the tenants. 

15755. Did you see the last witness that was 
examined? — I don’t know her. 

15756. You don’t know anything about her 
room ?• — No. 

15757. Did you hear any noise in the rooms 
adjoining yours before the police came into you ? 
— I didn’t mind. 

Cross-examined by Mr. .1 thin son, b.l. 

15758. Did you hear any noise on your bal- 
cony? — That Sunday? 

15759. Yes? — Yes, I heard shouting and roar- 
ing, but I didn’t mind that. 

15760. The shouting and roaring was going on 
for some time? — Yes. 

15761. Your room looks out on the corner of 
Corporation Street, and you saw the police and 
large crowds in that street? — Yes, about 3 
o’clock. 

15762. And the police were being driven back 
by the crowds? — Yes. 

15763. And the crowds pursued by the police? 
—I thought it was after some person they were 
running. 

15764. 100 police after one person? — Yes. 

15765. And the big crowd behind? — Yes. 

15766. And the police running away from 
them? — Yes. 

15767. Did you know that the people in the 
Buildings on that Sunday, when the police came 
in, had a habit of concealing themselves in the 


lavatory and scullery? — I didn’t know anything 
about that. 

15768. Did you hear that? — JNo; nor inquire. 

15769. Now, 5 policemen came into your room? 
— Yes. 

15770. Did you recognise any of them? — [ 
didn’t. 

15771. Had they a number — how were they 
dressed? — They were dressed. 

15772. Were they undressed or dressed ?— The 
same as they are to-day. 

15773. Didn’t you take any note whether they 
had numbers? — I took no notice of them at all 
except that they were policemen. I was too ner- 
vous. I was alone and didn’t expect that any 
one would come into to me. 

15774. Did you notice the class of helmet they 
had on? — Yes. 

15775. What kind of police were they? — I 
didn’t pass much remark whether they were town 
or country police. 

15776. Were they there in your room for some 
time ? — They were about 10 minutes in the scul- 
lery. 

15777. How big is this scullery — it is a small 
little place? — Yes. 

15778. Two people could hardly turn round 
in it? — They could, and five. 

15779. These five policemen stayed there for 
10 minutes? — Yes. 

15780. And you could not tell whether they 
were R.I.C. or D.M.P. men? — I passed no re- 
marks of them at all except that I noticed they 
were police. I was too nervous. I thought he 
was going to kill me. 

15781. Everything was peace on Saturday 
night? — Yes. There was roaring, but I didn’t 
mind that. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

15782. Did you hear any noise on Saturday 
night? — Yes, of course, of people drinking, but 
I didn’t mind that. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

15783. You did know whether they were town 
or country police? — No. I passed no remark. 


Mrs. Mary Lennon e 

15784. Do you live at 43 d Corporation Build- 
ings, Mrs. Lennon? — Yes, sir. 

15785. Did you see any police in your room on 
Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. 

15786. Would you tell these gentlemen what 
the police did?— We were going to our dinner 
when the police came in, rushed and broke the 
windows first and then broke the fanlight , we 
ran into the lavatory — me and my daughter 
and we heard the door breaking in, and when 
they got in they broke the cabinet and what was 
on it. Then they beat on the door of the lava- 
tory for us to come out and said they wanted 
men or blood. When my daughter came out 
they caught hold of her by the hair of the head 
and they flung me on one side and told me not 
to open my mouth. 

15787. Did they say what kind of a mouth it 
was ? — After breaking the things off the cabinet 
and the pictures from over it they rushed over 
towards an altar and they knocked the altar 
lamp off. My daughter put up her hand to save 
the statue and some one in plain clothes said 
there was enough done. 

15788. Did you see what they did to your 
daughter ? — Yes. 


amined by Mr. Sice. 

15789. What did they do to her?— They pulled 
her over by the hair of the head and dragged 
her out and pushed her this way and that. 

15790. Where did they drag her from ?— From 
the water closet. They shoved me away and told 
me not to open my mouth. 

15791. How were they holding the girl when 
they were pulling her this way and that way?— 
They caught hold of the hair of her head. She 
got exhausted then. 

15792. They flung you aside? — Yes. 

15793. Did that hurt you?— No, sir. 

15794. Now tell us about the things that wire 
damaged— have you a trunk? — Yes. 

15795. Did anything happen that? — lhey 
threw that over. 

15796. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Where did tliej 
throw over the trunk ?— Right over the balcony. 


Examination resumed. 

15797. Did they throw anything else over the 

balcony?— Two and an army tumbler. 

15798. Did they throw these over the balcony 
too? — Yes. * 

15799. Was anything left whole in the room: 
— Yes, sir. 
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15800. Mr. Henky, k.c. — Tell us what was 
broken ? — These photos over the cabinet, and all 
the glass ornaments off the cabinet. 

Examination resumed. 

15801. 'Did anything happen the cabinet? — 
They beat it. 

15802. Is this one of the pictures {produced) 1 
— Yes. 

15803. Wliere was that picture before the 
police came in? — As you come in on the door. 

15804. Did you see anything happen to it? — 
They struck it with their batons, and used a bad 
expression. 

15805. Is this your picture also {second' picture 
produced) ? — Yes, that was over the small bed at 
the far window. 

15806. Was it in a frame? — The frame was 
broken. 

15807. And before the police came in, was it 
broken in any way? — No. They broke it. They 
also broke a clock. 

15808. Mr. Henky, k.c. — Where was the 
clock? — On the mantel-piece. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

15809. You say that the injury to that picture 
{■produced) was caused by the blow of a baton? — 
Yes, sir. 

15810. Do you say that that cut in the picture 
or that tear in the picture was done by a blow 
from a policeman’s baton? — Yes, sir. 

15811. May I ask you to look at this, sir {pic- 
ture handed to the Court) ? To Witness. — Was 
that picture up against the wall? — Yc;s : sir. 

15812. And being up against the wall it was 
struck there by a policeman's baton? — Yes, sir. 

15813. Do you see these tears in that picture 
{second picture produced) ? — Yes, sir. 

15814. Were they caused by a policeman’s 
baton ? — Yes, sir. 

15815. Do you see that one there {pointing to 
one of the rents in the picture) 1 — Yes. 

15816. Was that caused by a blow of a police- 
man’s baton? — Whatever way, it was broken in 
any case — frame and all was broken. 

15817. Was there glass outside of this picture? 
— There was glass on the two pictures. 

15818. And, of course, the force, according to 
you, of the policeman’s baton striking on the glass 
shoved that in? — Yes. 

15819. And broke the glass?— Yes, sir. 

15820. And was there glass on this second pic- 
ture?— Yes, sir. 

15821. And was that hanging up on the wall? 
— Yes, near the fire. 

15822. With the frame around it?— Yes, 

15823. Where is the frame?— It is all broke, 
and the delph is also broke. 

15824. Was that tear in the picture caused 
by a policeman’s baton ? — Yes, sir. 

15825. And that one?— Yes, sir. 

15826. And that one?— Yes, sir. 

15827. All the tears in that picture were 
caused by a policeman’s baton? Yes. 

15828. How long have you lived m Corpora- 
tion Buildings ?— About six years. 

15829. Have you got a son? — I have got a son. 

15830. What is his name ?— Michael Lennon 

15831. Was there a man called Bergin killed 
in a fight between your son and him m Corpora- 
tion Buildings or in Corporation Street? 

Mr. 7 lice. I would like to know what this has 

got to do with the case. 

15832. Mr. Henry, k.c. {to Witness). Loes 
he live with you? — Yes, sir. 

15833. In this room ?— Yes, sir. 


15834. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Was he there on this 
Sunday? — No, sir, he was not there. 

15835. Mr. Henry, k.c. — He lives there? — 
Yes, he was out from the early morning until 
11 o’clock at night. 

Mr. Rice. — Do you allow this question, sir ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I don’t see that it is rele- 
vant. It is not suggested that the police were in 
pursuit of the son. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Every one of these witnesses 
is put on the table as law-abiding people at all 
times, and I want to show the class of people they 
are, but, however, I won’t pursue it. I don’t 
want to press it. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Very well. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

15836. Corporation Buildings is a very, peace- 
able place? — It is very quiet. 

15837. Where was your son on Sunday even- 
ing? — Out driving. He is a car-man. 

15838. I suppose a car-man could throw stones 
as well as other men. Where was he on Satur- 
day? — Out working. 

15839. What time did he come home? — Some- 
times not until 11 o’clock. 

15840. What time did lie come home on that 
Saturday night?— At 10 o’clock on that Saturday 
night. 

15841. But he does not come home as a rule 
until 11? — Not until 12 sometimes. 

15842. But this night he was home at 10 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

15843. Just before the row began? — There was 
no row. I didn’t see any row on Saturday night. 

15844. I thought we would get one witness that 
would admit a row. Where is your room? — 
Nearly over the office. 

15845. That is, if you stood up on your bal- 
cony — it is the third balcony? — Yes. 

15846. And standing up on your balcony, you 
would be looking out over the office — you could see 
down into the square? — Yes. 

15847. And into Corporation Street? — Yes. 

15848. And what time did you go to bed on 
Saturday night? — About 11 or half-past. 

15849. And, of course, until the time you went 
to bed you could see everything that was on the 
balcony? — I saw nothing going on. 

15850. But you could see? — Yes ; if there was 
anything going on. 

15851. Do you say that on that Saturday night 
after your son came home and until you went to 
bed at half-past 11 there was no disturbance from 
that balcony? — Not that I heard. 

15852. If there was a disturbance you would 
have heard it? — I would. 

15853. Why do you say, “ Not that you heard” 
— you would have heard it if it was there? — Yes. 

15854. And it was not there? — No. 

15855. And, therefore, we may take it that if 
you are telling one word of the truth about your 

pictures ? — I am telling the truth. I didn t 

bring them here to tell lies. 

15856. I will suggest why you brought them 
here later on. Do you say now, and ask the Court 
to believe you, that on that Saturday night at the 
corner of your buildings there was no row of any 
sort ? — Not that I could see, or hear either. 
When I am in I shut my door, and know nothing. 

15857. Did you tell me a minute ago that your 
room was in a position that you could see the bal- 
cony ? — Yes, if I went to the door. 

15858. And do you tell the Court that there 
was no row of any sort on Saturday night ?— 
There might be, but I didn’t go out to see. 

15859. Did you hear any? — No. On Sunday 

there was a row. 
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15860. On Saturday night you heard no 
sound ? — -No. 

15861. Your room is a front room?— Yes. 

15862. Looking out on the balcony? — Yes. 

15863. Looking over Corporation Street? — Not 
quite so far down. 

15864. And you never heard a sound that 
night? — No. I was tired after coming in from my 
work, and I sat down, and never opened my door. 

15865. Do you know Mr. McDonnell, the care- 
taker? — I do. 

15866. Did you hear him tell these gentlemen 
some days ago that at 10 o’clock on Saturday 
night he heard a crashing, and that he had no 
doubt that some of the things that were thrown 
came from the balconies, at 10 o’clock on the 
Saturday night? — I heard him saying that; but I 
never heard anything. 

15867. He was in the office below? — Yes. 

15868. And you were beside the place in a room 
in the front, and the window looking down on to 
the balcony? — I did not hear anything. 

15869. You didn’t hear or see a stone on the 
balcony that night ? — No. Once I went in I never 
went out, because I was tired. I never go out on 
Saturday night. 

15870. I am not asking you whether you went 
out, but you live in a room that fronts on the 
balcony, which is in front of your window, and 
you never heard the stone-tlirowiug? — I never 
heard it. 

15871. On the Sunday did you hear the row? — 
I was after coming in from a walk. 

15872. Did you hear any disturbance on the 
Sunday ? — No ; until the police came up and broke 
the window. We locked the door. 

15873. According to your story, there was no 
row on Saturday night, and no row on Sunday or 
disturbance, except what the police caused ? — That 
is right. 

15874. That is your evidence ?^-Yes. 

15875. Mr. Rice (re-examining). — Were any of these 


pictures broken in the way they are now before the 
police cainc ?■ — Yes ; both of them. 

15876. Listen to me. Before the police came into 
your room, in what condition were these pictures ?— 
They were framed and with glass in them. 

15877. And were they broken in any way ?— No ; 
they were never broken. They are old pictures and 
up a long time. 

15878. And is your son still driving, and does he 
still hold liis licence ? — My son was not there. 

15879. Is he a licensed car -driver ? — Yes, sir. 

15880. Has. he his badge now ? — Yes, sir. 

15881. Mr. Brown, k.c.- When you were standing 
at your window looking out, could you see into 
Corporation Street ?- Yes. 

15882. Could you sec into the Square. ? — I could 
see into the Square if I went to the window. 

15883. Could you see into Corporation Street if 
you looked out ? — No, sir : it is like middleways. 

15884. There is only one door between you and 
the corner ?~-Yes. 

15885. Could you sec Corporation Street ? — Yes, 
by going out to the door. 

15886. If you came out to the door, you could 
see into Corporation {Street ? — Yes, i f jyon came 
to the door ? 

15887-8. Did you hear any noise in Corporation 
Street on Saturday night ? — Not to where the door — 

15889. Mr. Henry, k.c.- — No. Did you hear any 
noise in Corporation Street on Saturday ?- — When I 
I was coming in at nine o’clock on Saturday, there 
was a great crowd in Gardiner Street and Talbot 
Street and Corporation Street. 

15890. When you got to your house, did you 
hear any noise when you were sitting or lying in bed 
in your own house ? — None. 

15891. Mr. Rice . — Would you ask her whether the 
windows and doors were closed on that night ? 

15892. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were the windows shut 
that night ? — Yes. 

15893. And the doors ? — Yes. I always sliu 
them. 


Mrs. Margaret Callaghan, 43b, Corporation Buildings, examined. 


15894. Mr. Rice — What is voui Christian name ? — 
Margaret. 

15895. Where do you live ? — 43b Corporation 
Buildings. 

15896. Is that a back room ? — Yes, sir. 

15897. Which balcony is it on ? — The third. 


15898. And that is the same as the last witness ? — 
Yes. 

15899. You remember Sunday, the 31st of August ? 
15900. Did any police come to your place ? — Yes. 


15901. What time ? — About a quarter past five 
o’clock. 

15902. What was the first notice you had of their 
presence ? — Well, sir, I heard the crashing outside in 
the hall — the crashing of delph and the breaking of 
glass, and I heard such noise that I turned and locked 
my own door. 

15903. Do you know Mrs. M‘ Go wan— is she in 
your hall ? — Yes. 

15904. And that is the woman that said she was 
away and was not there at all — did you hear any- 
thing in her room ? — I heard a great noise, and a lot 
of delph breaking. Her wall is against the back of 
mine. 

15905. And after that you had your own door 
locked ? — Yes. I got up and locked the door. 


15906. And what happened to you then ? — Well, 
shortly afterwards the fanlight was opened, and a 
policeman came in and said, “ We are the boys,” 
and then they shoved in the door. 


15907. And before then, had you the door locked • 
— Yes, and they burst it in. 

15908. Did anyone call on you to open the door ?— 
No, sir ; they burst it in. and didn’t wait to knock 
or anything else. They hit it with the baton. 

15909. How many of them came in ?— About nine 

15910. What did they say ?— They said, “ It is 
men we want and blood.” 

15911. And what did they say about " The Boys ■ 
— They said, “ We are the boys.” 

15912. And then they said they wanted blood 
Yes, “ men and blood.” 

15913. And did they do anything to you or to your 
furniture ? — Well, they first ran over to my husband 
who was sitting at the fire, waiting for his dinner 
and he wasn’t well, and I was just going to put up 

the dinner for himself and the children 

15914. You say that he hadn’t been well ? — Yes 
and he came home from business on Saturday with 
a pain in his back. 

15915. Was he working up to that time ?— Yes. 
15916. What did they do to him ? — One of the 
Constabulary men struck him on the top of the head, 
and he said he would knock his brains out ; and my 
little girl put up her hands, and cried, “ don’t kill 
my da,” and he struck her on the back of the hand. 

15917. And what happened to her hand ? — He 
struck her with the baton on the back of the hand. 
Her hand was all swelled up for days. 

15918. And was anything damaged ?— Yes ; they 
smashed all before them. The little dresser behind 
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the floor was smashed, and when they were going 
out they smashed a large picture behind the door. 
They knocked everything I had on the dresser down 
on the floor — four ornaments, a sugar bowl, two 
dozen of tumblers, some plates, and a little alarm 
clock. 

15919- Had yoti any table ? — Yes ; one table and 
what was on it went into the grate, and the little 
we had for dinner went with it. We never had a 
taste of it that Sunday. 

15920. With regard to your husband, was his 
head cut ? — Yes ; one of the men — I don’t know 
whether he was one of the Constabulary men or our 
own men, said, We will take him down,” and they 
brought him down to the hall. He was not dressed— 
lie had only his trousers and socks on him ; and a 
man in plain clothes, with a cane in his hand, said : 

“ Enough done ; we will leave him there, and we will 
go further.” 

15921. And so they didn’t arrest your husband ? — 
No, and they went on further then, and all was quiet. 
About 6 or 6.30 we left the place altogether until 
the next day ; and we went along the street, and 
we were going to Jervis Street Hospital, but there 
waa such a crowd there that we passed by Jervis 
Street, and we went to the sister-in-law’s house. 
When we got inside there, we could not stop the 
bleeding of my husband by stuping or anything, and 
we thought we had better bring him to the hospital, 
and she brought him to the Richmond Hospital. 

15922. Did you go to the hospital ? — No ; she left 
me with the children in the room. 

15923. And how long was it until he got better ? — 
It was three weeks altogether. 

15924. Were there any stitches in the wound ? — 
Yes, six stitches. 

15925. Mr. Atkinson (cross-examining). — There 
were two dozen tumblers ? — Yes, sir. 

15926. That is a rather large quantity of tumblers ? 

- -It was more for the dresser I got them, and 1 
got them more for ornaments than anything else. 

15927. And you used two dozen of tumblers ? — 
Yes, and I got them to make the place look nice and 
homely. In some houses you will see three dozen 
tumblers. 

15928. All as ornaments ? — Yes. We don’t have 
use for two dozen tumblers ; you would want a spree 
or something for that. 

15929. Where was your husband working ? — He 
worked with a man named Kelly, in Amiens Street. 
He was a sawyer and engineer at the time. 

15930. Was he at work on this Saturday? — Yes, 
and he was paid on Saturday at one o’clock. 

15931. And he didn’t go back to work again ?— 
No, because it was on Saturday — a short day. 

1 5932. Did he go back on Monday ?— Yes ; he 
went back on Monday in the way he was in and all. 

15933. And he went back on Monday notwith- 
standing all this alleged ill-treatment ?— Yes ; he was 
cut on the top of the head, and wore his cap. 

15934. Was he on strike ? — No. 

Mr. Rice . — The strike was on him. 

15935. Mr. Atkinson.— On this Saturday night, 
things were peaceful ?— We don’t know ; we were 
in bed after 9.30, and we heard nothing in bed. 

15936. And there was no noise at all ?— No. We 
were in the back, and we could not very well hear 
what was going on. 

15937. Couldn’t you hear the noise in the street ?— 
No, sir. 

15938. What time did you go to bed ?— Between 
9.30 and 10. We are always in bed early. 

15939. Always in bed early ? — Yes, and in fact 
he is often in bed at eight o’clock. 

15940. And you were rather late then ?— Yes. 

15941. And did you hear any noise at all on the 
balconies or in the street ? — No, none, sir. 

■<5942. Whatsoever of either cheering or groan- 


ing, or boohing or hissing ? — No ; when we were in 
bed, we heard nothing. 

15943. What time did your husband go to bed ? 

He was in bed from nine o’clock. We and the children 
went to bed between half past nine and ten. 

15944. And the whole lot of you went to bed at 
half past nine o’clock that night, and you never 
heard a word before or after ? — Yes. 

15945. And that night was a most peculiarity 
quiet night in the buildings ? — We heard no noise 
anyway. 

15946. If noise was taking place in the buildings, 
you could hear it fairly well in your hall ?— Yes, sir. 

15947. And von say 1 think that everything was 
quiet in the buildings on Sunday ? — Yes ; until 
the rush came into my hall. 

15948. And there was nothing took place down 
below ? — No. 

15949. Nor in the street ?— Nothing that I could 


15950. And if it was there you could hear it ? — 
1 didn’t hear it. 

15951. And therefore it was not there ? — Not that 
I heard. 

15952. And the first thing that brought the matter 
to your notice was the police coining into the hall ? — 
Yes ; and the crashing of the delph and the crashing 
next door to me. 

15953. That was in Mrs. McGowan’s room ?— Yes. 

15954. And your husband never left the room ? — 
No, sir ; from the time he got home at half past 
one until that night when we went to his sister’s 
place. 

15955. And he never left the room the whole time ? 
--No, sir. He had a pain in his back. 

15956. And when the police came in the hall, the 
first thing you did was to shut the door ? — Yes ; 
when 1 heard the noise 1 locked the door. 

15957. You knew they were the police ?— Well, 
I didn’t. 

15958. And is your husband here ?— No, sir, he 
isn’t. He is looking for a day’s work. 

15959. Mr. Rice. — Do you want us to bring the 
whole population here ? 

Mr. Powell , K.c. — Evidently they are bringing 
the ladies here and relying on them to make a greater 
impression on the Court than the men. 

15960. Mr. Atkinson , b.l. — Your husband isn’t 
here, anyhow ? — No. 

15961. How many police came into your room ? — 
Nine or ten. 

15962. These are small little rooms ? — Yes, sir, 
and moreover one of them ran into one room — the 
room in which were my small boys John and Edward 
— and he shook his baton at the children. 

15963. Why didn’t you tell us that before ?— 
Oh, I forgot a lot of it. 

15964. And there were ten or twelve policemen ? — 


xes. 

15965. What kind were they ?-- Most of them were 
Constabulary. 

15966. And were there any Dublin Metropolitan 
Police there ? — I cannot tell you. I am not very 
sharp. 

15967. 1 think you are very sharp. And could 
you recognise any of the police ? — No ;. I could not. 

15968. And could your husband ? — No ; he said he 
would not know any of them, as he put up his hands 
to save his head. 

15969. But he hadn’t his hands up the whole 
time. How long were the police there ?— About 
fifteen minutes. 

15970. About fifteen minutes in the room breaking 
the dresser and the cups and the saucers and the 
two dozen of tumblers ? — Oh, that could be done 
with a sweep of the batons. 

15971. And you cannot recognise any one of them ? 
— No. . . 


3 D 2 
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15972. And this was one of the most peaceful 
Sundays that you ever spent in Corporation Buildings ? 
— As quiet as any other Sunday. 

15973. And you have been living there some 
time ? — Two years in March. 


15974.. And you never recollect a more peaceful 
Sunday than Sunday, 31st of August ? — As peaceful 
as any other Sunday. 

15975. Aud you said that your husband is out of 
work at present ? — Yes. 


Mrs. Bose Dempsey examined by Mr. Rice. 


15976. Mr. Rice . — What is your name ? — Rose 
Dempsey. 

15977. And where do you live ? — 18c Corporation 
Buildings. 

15978. Are you a widow '? — Yes, sir. 

15979. Did you hear the police coming into Cor- 
poration Buildings on that Sunday ? — I was coming 
in with three glasses of porter for my dinner 

15980. In what were you carrying the porter ? — 
In an old empty glass jug. 

15981. It couldn’t have been empty if you were 
bringing the porter in it ? — No ; 1 said antique. 

159S2. Oh, antique ; did you see the police ? —Yes. 

Mr. Rice . — Were they in before you ? 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — I s this on the first balcony ? 

15983. Mr. Rice. — Yes. When you came in 

bringing the porter, were the police doing anything 
already in the buildings ? — They were in the buildings 
on the far side. 

15984. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W hich gate did you come 
in by ? — I generally come in by the arch, because 
the stairs is right opposite the arch. 

15985. Mr. Rice . — And where were the police ? — 
On the far side from where. 1 live. 

15986. That would be on the South side ? — Yes. 

15987. Is that near Kelly’s place ? — Yes. 

15988. And what did you see ? — I went up and 
locked my door and sat down to my dinner. 

15989. Had you anyone in the room with you ? — 
Only my son. 

15990.” And you locked the door ? — Yes. 

15991. And you sat down to your dinner ? — Yes. 

15992. You were an optimist — was that dinner 
interrupted ? — It went into the grate. 

15993. Did you finish your dinner before anything 
happened ? — Oh no ; the door was bursted in, and 
the lock was broken. 

15994. Did anything happen the fanlight ? — No ; 
the first thing they did was to run for the boy. 

15995. How many people were there ? — There 
were only two peelers and one of our own. 

15996. 1 suppose “ Peelers ” is the classical expres- 
sion for country policemen ? — Yes. 

15997. And what happened- then ? — They beat 
him on the back with the baton, and during that, 
time the dinner was knocked into the fire and all of 
it. 

15998. Was that in the course of the struggle ? — 
Yes ; he was knocked on the bed, and the constable 
put the baton up to hit him a second time, and I 
got hold and stuck on to the baton — it is very hard 
to see your son murdered — and during the trouble 
the boy got himself loose from his clothes, which 
were torn, and 1 was left there among the two. 

15999. Did the boy manage to get away ? — Yes, 
sir, and it was well for him. 

16000. Did anything happen to yourself ? — Oh, 
indeed yes. I got two blows from the batons on the 
hip, and I was not able to stir for hours. 

16001. Besides the things that were knocked off 
the table, did anything else happen to property of 
yours ? — Yes ; four pictures were broken and four 
tumblers and there were six plates and two cups 
and saucers, and the press was damaged and the 
dresser. 

16002. Have you a frying pan ? — Yes, sir. 

16003. And is that broken ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rice . — The police are not fond of frying pans. 

Mr. Poivell, k.c. — N ot when they get them on the 

head. 


16004. Mr. Rice . — And was there anything more 
damaged ? — Yes ; the bed and the legs of the table 
were damaged. 

16005. Mr. Brown, k.c.— W hat is the age of the 
boy ? — I suppose he is twenty -one or twenty -two. 

16006. Mr. Rice . — Is he working ? — Yes, sir. 

1607. Was he working at that time — was he in 
employment ? — Oh, yes ; he was with a man driving 
a van. 

16008. Was he on strike at that time ?— No, sir. 

16009. And is he still in employment ? — No, sir. 

16010. Listen — is he still in employment ? — Yes, 
sir ; with the same man. 

16011. And he was not on strike \ — No, sir. 

16012. And the things that were damaged bv 
accident were the bed and the table and the meat, 
and the things that were on the table ? — Yes, and 
the dinner and all. 

16013. And these things were damaged in the 
struggle ? — Yes, by the constable — by the man in 
black. 

16014. And they didn’t try to break these things— 
they broke them in the struggle ? — They were 
knocked off into the fire. 

16015. In the struggle ? — They were knocked out 
into the fire. 

16016. Mr. Powell, k.c. — W ien you spoke of " two 
peelers and one of our own,” I suppose you meant 
one of our own policemen ? — Yes, sir. 

16017. I think I know why you call them your 
own. Have they kept a pretty good eye on you ? — 
No ; they never had any occasion, I am aware of. 

Mr. Rice . — It is on account of the 8 d. in the pound 
that they call them their own. 

16018. Mr. Powell, K.c. — I think that probably they 
could afford to pay a great deal more. How long 
are you in Corporation Buildings ?■ — About twelve 
months. 

16019. That is you were in in 1913 ? — I cannot 
tell you. I am about twelve months there. 

16020. Where were you before that ? — In Mori and 
Place. 

16021. And you carried on a shebeening place 
there ?- Yes. I “ went in ” twice for nothing, and 
I went in ” once for a dirty can and tumbler, and 
I could not carry it. on as well as a man. 

16022. You carried on a shebeening business ?■ — 

16023. And you fell into the hands of the police 
several times ? — No. 

16024. Tell me, didn’t you get on one occasion 
40s. or a month, and 40s. or a month on another, and 
40s. or a month on yet another occasion ? — I cannot 
tell you. 

16025. What ? — It might have been. 

16026. Is it one of these things that you would 
not remember ? — I “ did ” one for a dirty tumbler. 

16027. What ? — A tumbler that was not washed 
up. 

16028. You did what ? — I “ did ” one. 

16029. What is that ? — A month. 

16030. How many tumblers do you keep ? — I had 
only four, and I haven’t one at all now. 

16031. You are not in it with Mrs. M’Gowan — 
she had two dozen of them. 

16032. How many times were you in jail for 
shebeening? I can’t tell you. I kept no count of it. 

16033. Was it so often as that. Did you transfer 
your business from Morland street to Corporation 
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Buildings? — No; nor to any other place that I 
moved into before Corporation Buildings. 

16034. Did you go from Morland Place to this 
Mabbot Street ? — No ; I went to Oxbridge. 

16035. Where is that ? — It is up near the top of 
Amiens Street. 

16036. And from there to where ? — To Marlboro’ 
Street. 

16037. And from there ? — To Gardiner Street. 

16038. And from there ? — To Corporation Street. 

16039. And from there ? — To Corporation Build- 
ings. 

16040. And did you bring the four tumblers with 
you everywhere you went ? — No ; I didn’t bring 
them. I bought them when I came into this place. 

16041. And I suppose you turned over a new leaf 
when you went into Corporation Buildings ? — Oh, 
that is a good time ago. I am very good now. 

16042. I see that you got a month th eyear before 
last ? — Oh, that is a long time ago. 

16043. And you weren’t caught since ? — I never 
sold it since. The gentlemen were too fond of me 
to let me sell any more. 

16044. That is cryptic, and we won’t follow it. 

16045. Yon have a son named John ? — Yes. 

16046. This boy that went out of the window 
from the police ? — Yes. 

16047. Is he a very innocent boy ? — I don’t 
suppose he is more innocent than any other boy. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I see that he got. two months. 

Mr. Rice . — I don’t see the necessity or relevancy of 
this. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — B ecause it is said that he being 
an innocent person was batoned by the police and 
escaped. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — I asked the police witnesses — the 
Sergeant and men — -had they any reasonable ground 
for suspicion when they followed anyone in hot 
pursuit. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — W ell. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— Is it suggested that the reason 
they went into these houses is because they saw 
any one going into it or anything connected with 
the son ? 

Mr. Powell, K.c.— How could we identify him ? 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — A re you going to produce the 
son ? — 

Mr. Rice .- — We are not going to produce him . ' 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— -T he son was there at the time 
of the escape. I think you can ask him. I have 
already gathered from her evidence that the son was 
sitting there at his dinner. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Every male in Corporation Build- 
ings was sitting at his dinner or sick that day, and 
never stirred out. 

16048. (To Witness — Did your son get two months ? 
- He did for me. 

16049. For you— did he get fourteeh days in 
jail ? — Yes ; not for himself or for me either. 

16050. Was it for selling drink that he got the 
two months ? — It was, sir. 

16051. And fourteen days in jail ?-■ -Yes ; in 
another person’s room — not his own. 

16052. Where was that ?— In the same house m 
Morland Place. 

16053. What age is this John ? — He is twenty-one. 

16054. Where was he on this Saturday ?— He was 
out. 

16055. Out where ?— Out with the man in the van . 

16056. What time did he come home ? -Not till 
after eleven o’clock. 

16057. And where were von then ?— In bed 

16058. And what time did you go to bed ? — When 
I came home from work at 9 o’clock. 

16059. And I suppose I need not go through the 
farce of asking you more than anybody els 2 — whether 
you heard any noise ?— No ; I lay down and fell 
asleep. 


16060. And as far as you could see there was no 
noise at all that night ?— No, sir, I didn’t hear any. 

16061. And when your son came in at eleven 
o’clock, were you talking to him ? — Certainly. 

16062. And where is he to-day ? — He is out with 
the van again, sir. 

16063. Did he tell you that here was anything 
wrong going on outside ? — No ; I had only one 
word with him, and he went to his bed. 

.1 6064. And he never said a word to you about 
anything going wrong outside ? — No, sir, and I 
never asked him. 

16065. And you got up the next morning knowing 
nothing about what had occurred on the night before ? 

- -I never knew a ha’porth about it. 

16066. Where was your son John on Sunday ? — 
He was in the room after getting Mass. 

16067. He was in the room all the day after l— Yes. 
16068. With his mama ?— Yes. 

16069. And until the police came in, I suppose I 
am right in saying that he never left your side ? — 
He never left the room. He was not well. 

16070. There was an awful lot of sickness that 
morning in Corporation Buildings ?— He might have 
got a couple of pints the night before, and got craw- 
sick. 

16071. Am I to understand that he came in on 
Saturday night under the influence of drink— did he 
always get a couple of pints— do you mean that he 
came ill under the influence of drink ? — No : a pint 
might do that.. 

16072. And do you mean to say that a pint would 
make him crawsick ? — I don’t know. 

16073. At any rate whatever was wrong with him, 
he was not able to leave the room that Sunday ? — 
No ; he was not able to. 

16074. And he was not able to look out of the 
window ?— No, sir ; because we are in the back, 
and all we see into is the yard. 

16075. And he never left the room ? — No, sir. 
16076. And I suppose there is not a single able- 
bodied rioter in Corporation Buildings that was not 
sick that day ? — I cannot tell you anything about 
other persons — only my own. 

16077. And what time did the police come in ? — 
Coming up to five o’clock. 

16078. And neither you nor your son knew any- 
thing about any disturbance on the Saturday or the 
Sunday ? — Not" a ha’porth till 1 came in from the 
publichouse that evening at five o'clock. 

16079. And were you told at the publichouse at 
five o’clock ? — Yes. I was coming in with the porter. 

16080. And where did you get it ?— At Phil 
Shanahan’s, at the corner of Foley Street. 

16081. Was there anything wrong in the Corpora- 
tion Buildings or Foley Street at the time ?— No, sir. 

16082. And was there no scene ? — No, sir ; until 
the police came up on the Buildings ; but in Mabbot 
Street there was plenty of noise. 

16083. What was the kind of noise ? — Oh, there 
was running and racing. 

16084. Racing for fun— who were racing ?— The 
police and people. 

16085. And you came back with the porter ? — I 
got in as soon as I could. 

16086. On account of what was going on out in 
Corporation Street ?— I was afraid of the batons. 

16087. What was going on in Corporation Street 
that you should be afraid of the batons ? — I was afraid. 

16088. You said that you saw running and racing 
and were the crowd running after the police ? — 1 
can’t tell you. I didn’t wait to look. 

16089. Why were you afraid ? — Why wouldn’t I 
be afraid ? 

16090. All you saw when you were crossing the 
Square was what was going on in Corporation Street ? 
—Yes. 
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16091. And you saw the police and people running 
up and down ? — Yes ; in the street. 

16092. And you knew that there had been rioting 
going on the whole evening ? — Not at that time. 

16093. And why were you afraid ?—l heard enough 
of beating up and down — people being murdered up 
and down, and I might, too. 

16094. And you heard while you were out that 
there was murdering up and down, and rioting going 
on ? — Yes. 1 heard that outside. 

16095. And you saw running and racing out in 
Corporation Street ? — I saw the crowd. 

16096. And you knew that there was bad work 
work going on ? — I saw them. 

16097. And none of the Corporation Buildings' 
people took part in the riot ? — No, sir. 

Mr. Rice (re-examining). — Who was supposed to 
have murdered the people up and down ? 


Mr. Powell, K.c. — Really, I object. 

16098. In whose employment is your son ? — He 
is with a man driving around. He was working for 
a food place for the cattle, and they were closed down 
owing to not being able to get the stuff away. 

Mr. Rice . — And your son was not rioting that day '! 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. 

16099. Mr. Rice . — Was your soar there all day ? — 
Yes. 

16100. And how did he get away l — He got down 
by the window, and he got away with all his clothes 
all torn off him. He went away with one sleeve in 
his shirt, aird no coat. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I suppose that will be the next 
claim against the police. It occurs to me they would 
want General Botha down there, and not the police. 

Mr. Rice . — They would want some controlling 
influence certainly. 


Mrs. Mary Anne M'Donagh examined. 


16101. Mr. Rice . — What is your Christian name ? — 
Mary Anne. 

16102. Where do you live ? — 25n Corporation 
Buildings. 

16103. Is that a front room l — Yes. 

16104. On to the balcony ? — Yes, on the second. 

16105. Mr. Brown, k.c. — T wo doors from Cor- 
poration Street ? — The third. 

16106. Mr. Rice . — Were you in the buildings on 
Sunday ? — Yes, sir ; in my own room. 

16107. And you remember the police coming into 
the buildings ? — I do, sir. 

16108. What time did you see them coming in ? — 
About five or a quarter-past five. 

16109. When did they come to your room ? — They 
came in and broke in the windows, and they burst 
in the glass on the top of my husband who was in the 
bed. 

16110. They came up and broke in the windows ? — 
Yes ; and they smashed the glass on top of my 
husband, who was in bed sick with a second attack of 
paralysis. 

16111. And the broken glass went over him ? — 
Yes, and it went into his face. 

16112. What did the police then do ? — They 
bursted in the door. 

16113. And did anything happen to the fanlight ? 
— No, sir. 

16114. And how many of them, as well as you 
can say, came in ? — Two constabularymen. 

16115. Was there anyone else ? — No more. 

16116. What did they do when they came in ? — 
They beat me and my son. 

16117. How old is your son ? — He is going on 
twenty. 

16118. Did they do anything else ? — They turned 
round to beat my husband, who was suffering from 
a stroke of paralysis, in the bed. 

16119. And what did you do ? — I told them not to 
beat him, and that he was sick. 

16120. And did they desist when you told them 
that ? — Yes. 

16121. And I believe your husband has since died ? 
— Yes. 

16122. Did your husband get very ill the next day ? 
— Yes, sir. He had to be sent away to the Union 
Hospital. 

16123. So he cannot be produced for cross-examina- 
tion. Was any property damaged in your room ? — 
No, sir. 

16124. Did they arrest your son ? — No, sir. 

16125. Did they do anything to him ? — They beat 
him with batons and they beat me on the hands, and 
I was laid up for three weeks, 

16126. Did they strike you ? — Yes. 

16127. How many times ? — Twice on the hand ; 


and my hand was all swollen for a month or three 
weeks afterwards. 

16128. Was your son much hurt ?— No, sir ; he 
put his hands up to save his head. 

16129. And he got the blows on the arms ? — Yes. 

16130. And your husband was taken away to 
hospital the next day ? — Yes, sir. Mr. Lynch helped 
him down the stairs and on the way to the hospital. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell , k.c. 

16131. What was wrong with your husband? 
— Paralysis. 

16132. How long had he been laid up?— He 
had a second stroke. 

16133. Just before this one? — This was the 
second before the baton charge. He had it a 
fortnight or three weeks before the baton charge. 

16134. The second stroke? — Yes. On the 

Friday he lost his speech, and could not speak 
any more. 

16135. Were you in the house the whole day 
that day? — Yes. I was not .out at all. 

16136- You are near the corner of Corporation 
Street? — The third door. 

16137. In the front or back? — The front; 
just up against the steps. 

16138. Were you there the whole day? — Yes. 

16139. What age is your son? — Going on to 

20 . 

16140. What does he do? — He works in 
Martin’s, where his father worked for 25 years. 

16141. Martin, the timber merchant? — Yes. 

16142. Was he working on the Saturday? — 
They were out on strike. 

16143. How long was your son out on strike 
before this? — Four months. 

16144. Is he out still? — Yes, sir. 

16145. Where was he on Saturday? — He was 
there. 

16146. Where? — At home in the house. 

16147. Not the whole day? — He didn’t go out 
on account of the father being sick 

16148. And never left the room on Saturday? 
—No. 

16149. Or Sunday? — No, until Mass. 

16150. He never left the room on the Friday? 
— No, sir. He does not be out much at all. 

16151. How many days did he remain in the 
house before the Sunday ? — He never left the 

16152. Your son?— Since the father got sick 
the. son did not go out. 

16153. I don’t mean that — when was it.,l}e 
made up his mind not to leave the room at all — 
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was he out at all on the Friday ? — No, only as 
far as the balcony or the door. 

16154. That is the balcony overlooking Cor- 
poration Street? — No, opposite where we live. 

16155. In the square ? — At the door. 

16156. Are you not on one of the balconies? 
— The second balcony. 

16157. And standing on the second balcony 
you, of course, could see Corporation Street? — 
You would want to go to the far end. 

16158. If you walked to the far end you 
could ? — Yes. 

16159. About three paces. How far would he 
have to walk from his own door to look into 
Corporation Street; would he have the length of 
this table ? — Yes, a little more ; the length of 
the whole court. 

16160. But you don’t suggest he was not able, 
if he wanted to do it, to walk to the balcony? — 
Yes, if he wanted, but he didn’t do it. 

16161. But he didn’t?— No. 

16162. You tell the Court that your son, 
never on the Saturday, walked to the end of the 
balcony? — No; he was not at. the end of the 
balcony. 

16163. He could not go up there without you 
seeing him ? — No. There was no one in the 

room but his father and him. 

I am more sorry than I can say about your 
poor, unfortunate husband, but I am obliged to 
ask you a few questions about your son. 

16164. You say that your son never went 
along the balcony on Saturday? — No. He had 
no business to be there. 

16165. But whether he had business or not, 
you say he did not go on the balcony? — No, he 
did not. 

16166. Did you hear any crashing noise on 
Saturday night? — No, sir. 


16167. Did you see any unusual number of 
people on the balcony on Saturday night? — No. 

16168. Not a bit? — No, only children. 

16169. So that on Saturday night everything 
was quiet and peaceful on the balcony? — It was. 

16170. On the Sunday, I suppose, your son 
never went up along the balcony? — No. 

16171. Was he out at all on Sunday?— Only 
to Mass and back. 

16172. Did you go to Mass? — No; I was too 
bad. 

16173. What time did your son come in? — 
From Mass? 

16174. Yes? — Eleven o’clock. 

16175. May I take it from you that only for 
this incident about the police occurring, he never 
stirred out of the room? — No. 

16176. Never went out on the balcony? — No. 

16177. And you and he were there the whole 
day together? — Yes. 

16178. And there were no crowds on the 
balcony on Sunday? — No. 

16179. There was no noise from the balconies 
on Sunday ? — No. 

16180. And there were no stones thrown from 
the balcony on Sunday? — I heard nothing. 

16181. In fact, you there on the spot, with a 
view from a front window on the second balcony 
of the north block of the Corporation Buildings, 
tell this Court that neither on Saturday nor on 
Sunday was there anything but peace from that 
balcony? — I heard nothing. 

16182. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was there anything 
broken in your house except the windows? — Just 
the windows. 

16183. The fanlight was not broken? — No; 
just the lock of the door and the windows. 


Mrs. Annetta Nelson, 

16184. What number do you live in? — 25a. 

16185. Do you remember the police coming 
into your place on that Sunday? — Yes. 

16186. What did they do? — When they came 
in they hit my husband on the head with a baton. 

16187. Before they came in, what did they do? 
—They knocked in the door. 

16188. Did they do anything to the windows? 
—No. 

16189. Or the fanlight? — No. 

16190. Your room is on the second balcony?. — 
Yes. 

16191. And it is in the fourth archway? — The 
third. 

16192. That is pretty well down? — At the 
steps. 

16193. When the police came into your room, 
what did they do ? — They hit my husband on the 
head with a baton. 

16194. What did your husband do? — He 
didn’t do anything. They pulled him to the 
ground, and when he goti up they took him. 

16195. Did they arrest him?— Yes. 

16196. How many policemen were there? — 
Eight or nine. 

16197. Well, did anything happen to yourself 
personally ? — -No. 

16198. They didn’t touch you? — No, sir. 

16199. And they didn’t touch any property in 
your place? — Cups' and saucers were broken,, and 
a stool was broken. 

16200. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Cups, saucers and a 
stool ? — Yes. 

16201. Mr.. Rice, — Were these broken by acci- 
dent? — The police broke them when they came in. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

16202. By coming against them accidentally? 
— No-, they broke them with their batons. 

16203. Did they use their batons? — Yes. 

16204. And did your husband offer any resist- 
ance to being arrested ? — No, sir. 

16205. Your husband was arrested and con- 
victed afterwards ? — Yes. 

16206. Convicted of what? — T don’t know what 
lie was convicted of. 

Mr. Rice. — Mr. Powell will tell you. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

16207. Where was your husband employed?— 
He was working at Sydney Parade. 

16208. At what?— He is a painter and paper- 
hanger. 

16209. And was lie doing that on Saturday?— 
Yes. He had his work to go to on Monday morn- 
ing. 

16210. He was not therefore on strike at that 
time ? — No. 

16211. What time did he come home on Satur- 
day? — About 4.30. 

16212. Did he remain at home? — He did. 

16213. The whole evening ?— Yes. 

16214. And your number is 25a? — Yes. 

16215. Is it on the ground floor?— No, on the 
second balcony. 

16216. He remained at home the whole of 
Saturday night?— Yes, he did. 

16217. And stayed at home with you and the 
children?— I have' only one at home. 

16218. One child?— Yes. 

16219. He never left the room the whole 
time? — He went to bed at 6 o’clock. 
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16220. Was lie ill?— No. 

16221. Perfectly well?— Yes. 

16222. And he went to bed at 6 o'clock? — Yes. 

16223. What did yon do — did you go to bed 
too ? — I was out about a bit of business. 

16224. What business? — To Talbot Street. 

16225. What age is your husband? — 38. 

16226. A strong, robust man ? — Yes. 

16227. And you came home about what hour? 
— I was about half an hour out, 

16228. You must have been back about 7 
o’clock ? — Yes. 

16229. What did you do for the rest of the 
evening ? — Stopped in. 

16230. And he was asleep? — Yes. 

16231. Were you reading? — No. 

16232. Thinking? — I was ironing. 

16233. Of course, you heard no noise on the 
balconies? — Nothing at all. 

16234. I think your husband’s name is James? 
— No, Henry. 

16235. And Henry Nelson was sleeping peace- 
fully ?— Yes. 

16236. The whole time? — Yes. 

16237. And he did nothing on Saturday night? 
— No, he was not out. 

16238. On Sunday did he rise early? — No, not 
until 11.30. 

16239. I suppose he went to Mass — they all 
did that? — He did. 

16240. And you went to Mass? — Yes. 

16241. The same Mass? — No, I went to 11 
o’clock Mass. 

16242. You went to 11 o’clock Mass, and he 
went to one later? — Yes. 

16243. What time did he come back? — After 
12 o’clock Mass. 

16244. And he remained at home, I suppose, 
the whole afternoon ? — He lay on the bed until 
3.30. 

16245. He must have been suffering very great 
fatigue? — No, nor Bovril either. 

16246. I don’t understand your reference to 
Bovril. Pie was weary? — No, he was not weary. 
As a rule he does lie down . 

16247. Pie lay down the whole Sunday after- 
noon ? — He did . He was not out on the Sunday 

afternoon. 

16248. The whole time? — Yes. 

16249. Did he lie idown the whole Sunday 
afternoon ? — Yes. 

16250. And only got up once? — Except going 
to 12 o’clock Mass^ until his dinner was ready at 
3.30. 

16251. And then he had his dinner at 3.30. 
Did he lie down again ? — No, he sat at the fire. 

16252. What doing — reading? — Yes. 

16253. And he never left the fire? — No. 

16254. And never went to the balcony to get a 
breath of air? — As a rule he never goes on the 
balcony. 


16255. Therefore, I take it from you that 
Henry Nelson did nothing? — No. 

16256. Why, if he did nothing, did Henry 
Nelson plead guilty to striking a policeman with 
a brick ? — He did that through his counsellor. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — W as he tried at the Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — Yes. He pleaded guilty and 

was put under a rule of bail to keep the peace 
and be of good behaviour. 

Mr. Rice . — It shows he had good counsel. 

16257. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness ). — He 

pleaded guilty to throwing a brick at a police- 
man ? — Through his counsellor. 

16258. He pleaded guilty and got off? — Yes. 

16259. He didn’t throw a brick, because he 
never was out of his own room — he never threw a 
brick at a policeman? — No. 

16260. And you say that? — Yes; I say it. 

16261. And, therefore, he was wrongly con- 
victed and wrongly pleaded guilty ? — He was 
batoned in his own room. 

.16262. And never hit a policeman? — No. 

16263. And this fool of a man pleaded guilty, 
or his Counsel for him ? — His Counsellor. 

16264. You would not get into a row or take 
part in one? — I might, if I was in a temper. 

16265. Have you ever been in a row? — I don’t 
know. 

16266. Have you any doubt about it? — I didn’t 
come here to state that. 

16267. Were you convicted, and fined 10s. or 
seven days for assaulting another lady ? — Yes. 

16268. Did you forget that? — No, I didn’t for- 
get it. 

16269. You remember it? — I well remember it. 

16270. And Corporation Place on the Saturday 
night was a most delightful place ? — Yes; the same 
as it always is. 

16271. And Henry Nelson slept from seven on 
Saturday night till 11 o’clock on Sunday; then 
went to Mass, returned home, and remained in 
bed till dinner-time, and then sat down at the fire 
and read ? — Yes. He didn’t do anything. 

16272. And he pleaded guilty because he did 
nothing? — His Counsellor did it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

16273. Who was the very able Counsel that 
represented your husband on that occasion ? — I 
think Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Atkinson . — He was employed by the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union. 

16274. Mr. Rice (to Witness ). — And as a result 
of Counsel’s advice your husband got off? — Yes, 
on bail. 

Mr. Rice . — Well, the Commissioners will esti- 
mate that occurrence at its proper value. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That she is telling lies. 


Mrs. Hill examined 

16275. What is your Christian name? — Eliza- 
beth. 

16276. Are you a married woman? — Yes, sir. 

16277. Where do you live? — 26 d. 

] 6278. That is on the second balcony ? — Yes. 

16279. Is it a front room? — Yes. 

16280. Did you remember the police being in 
the building on Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. 

16281. Where were you when you saw them 
first? — In my own room, sir. 

16282. Did you hear anything before you saw 
them ? — I did . 

16283. What did you hear? — The crashing of 
glass. 


by Mr. Rice. 

16284. Whei'e was it? — I could not tell where 
it was, sir. 

16285. Well, now, did anything occur in your 
own room before you saw the police? — Yes. 

16286. What? — They broke the windows and 
the fanlight. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Yours is a front room? 

Mr. Rice. — Yes. (To witness) : — 

16287. Did anything happen to the fanlight? 
They broke the fanlight going out. 

16288. They burst in the door? — Yes. 

16289. And after they did that, what did they 
do? — We rushed to the lavatory. 

16290. And who was with you? — My husband. 
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16291. Tlie two of you ran to the lavatory ? — 
Yes. 

16292. Did you lock yourselves in there? — Yes. 

16293. What happened after that? — We took 
the child along with us. 

16294. What did the police do while you were 
in the lavatory? — We bolted ourselves in. 

16295. You didn’t see what they did? — No. 

16296. Did you hear any noise? — Yes. 

16297. What was the noise you heard? — There 
was not a halfpenny’s worth in the place when I 
came out that was not broken. 

16298. W T hat was the next thing you heard in 
the lavatory ? — Everything in the place was broken 
when I came out of the lavatory. 

16299. Did you know what caused that break- 
ing ? — I didn’t know ; I was inside in the lavatory. 

16300. When you came out was there anyone 
there? — No. We remained there for about half- 
an-hour. 

16301. Tell us what was broken? — 25 or 26 
pictures. 

16302. Mr. Henry, k.c. — P ictures ?— Yes. 

16303. Mr. Rice . — That is a large number of 
pictures ? — Yes ; some of them were large and some 
small. 

16304. Were there any chairs? — What chairs I 
had were there ; but when I came out of the lava- 
tory T had none. 

16305. You had chairs when you went into the 
lavatory, but when you came out you had none ? — 
No. 

16306. Were there the remains of them? — No; 
they were gone. 

16307. They had disappeared? — Yes. 

16308. Did you ever see the remains of them 
anywhere afterwards? — No. 

16309. Mr. Brown, k.c. — H ow many of them 
were there?- — Two altogether. 

16310. Mr. Rice . — Had you any cups? — They 
were all broken. 

16311. Mr. Henry, k.c. — H ow many ?— Half-a- 
dozen. 

16312. Mr. Rice . — Had you any jugs? — I had, 

16313. Were they all right? — They were 
broken . 

16314. Any plates? — They were all broken. 

16315. Had you any lamps? — I had one lamp. 

16316. Was that broken? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

16317. How many chairs did the police take 
away with them? — Only two. 

16318. They brought them back to Store Street, 
I suppose? — I don’t know. I had not them when 

1 came out of the lavatory. 

16319. And there was no sign of them? — No, 
sir. 

16320. 25 pictures?^ — 25 or 26 I had. 

16321. All broken? — Very nearly them all 

16322. What do you do for your living? — My 
husband works for me, and keeps me. 

16323. What is his name?— Henry Hill. 

16324. Who does he work for?— O’Brien and 
Ards, Britain Street. 

16325. He was working on this Saturday? — 
Yes. 

16326. What time did he come home on Satur- 
day ? — Pie generally comes home between 1 .30 and 

2 o’clock. 

16327. But on this Saturday what time was he 
home ? — At his usual hour, I expect. 

16328. Do you remember when he came home? 
— Yes. 

16329. When?— 2 o’clock or a little after. 

16330. I suppose when he came home he went 
into your room? — Yes, sir. 


16331. I suppose he stayed there the whole 
afternoon ? — As a rule he does sometimes.. 

16332. I am not in the least interested in his 
movements except on this Saturday- — when he 
came home on that Saturday did he stop ? — I 
really forget about that Saturday, whether he 
remained in or not. 

16333. You forget all about that Saturday? — 
Yes. 

16334. I know the police came up and broke 
about 25 pictures and stole your chairs, but I 
want . to ask you about Saturday — do you re- 
member anything about Saturday? — Nothing oc- 
curred in my room on Saturday. 

16335. Nor did anytmng occur in the building? 
— Not that I am aware of. 

1633b. Are you able to tell us whether or not 
your husband remained in the house or was out 
on Saturday night ? — He might go out of a Satur- 
day night that I am not aware of. 

16337. I am asking you about this Saturday 
night— where was he that night? — I could not 
really tell you. 

16338. Were you in your room that night? — I 
think I was. 

16339. You think you were — what time did you 
go to bed ? — As a rule I am in bed early. 

16340. I don’t want to know your rules? — 
About 10.30 or 11 o’clock on that Saturday. 

16341. Was your husband in then ? — I could 
not tell you whether he was in or not. 

16342. Why, don’t you occupy the same room? 
—Yes. 

16343. How can you not tell? — I disremember 
about Saturday night. 

16344. Were you sober? — Yes. 

16345. Was he sober? — I could not tell you. 

16346. You could not tell whether your hus- 
band was sober that Saturday night — when did 
you see him on Saturday night? — As a rule I 
make it my business- to see him 

16347. I am not asking you that. Was your 
husband sober on that Saturday night? — I sup- 
pose he was. 

16348. But you don’t know?— I am not sure. 

16349. Did you see him at all on Saturday 
night ? — I disremember about that Saturday 
night. 

16350. Does that mean you won’t tell the Court 
anything about that Saturday night? — Why not? 

16351. Why do you forget it? — I do forget 
about the Saturday night. 

16352. And therefore you won’t tell us any- 
thing about it? — I disremember about the Satur- 
day night. 

16353. Did you hear any noise on Saturday 
night?— I did not. 

16354. You went to bed about 10.30? — Yes. 

16355,' And you heard no noise on the bal- 
conies ? — No. 

16356. Was the crashing of glass at 10 o’clock? 
—No. 

16357. The crashing that McDonnell heard 
then ? — I don’t remember. 

Mr. Rice . — She says she does not remember. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t believe she does not 
remember. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — D on’t say that. 

Mr. Rice . — You are bound by her answer. 

Mr. Powell . — I am not. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — D on’t make any comments 
on her evidence now. 

16358. Mr. Powell (to Witness ). — Was your 
husband in your room that night before 12 
o’clock ? — As a rule he is very seldom out late. 

16359. Is that an answer to my question — was 
your husband in your room that night before 12 
o'clock? — I cannot really tell you anything about 
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that Saturday rqght. As a rule lie is never out 
late any night. 

16360. Can you tell me whether you heal'd 
any noise half an hour before you went to bed — 
the noise McDonnell heard — the crashing? — I 
don’t remember anything about' that Saturday 
night at all. 

16361. You heard no noise and saw no crowd 
•on the balcony ? — No. 

16362. On the Sunday where was your hus- 
band? — He was in from 4.30 to 4.45. 

16363. He came in at that time? — Yes. 

16364. That is the time the row was going on 
in Corporation Street, is it not? — I don’t know 
anything about the row. He didn’t say anything 
to me about the row. 

16365. He came in rather suddenly at that 
time? — We were sitting down to dinner when I 
heard a crashing of glass. 

16366. At the time he came in did you hear 
-any noise? — No. He said nothing to me about 
any noise. 

16367. I am asking did you hear any noise? — 
No. 

16368. Did you hear any noise after he came 
in ? — Plenty. 

16369. From the police? — It could not be from 
-anyone else. 

16370. So the only noise you heard on the Sun- 
day was after your husband came in at a quarter 
to five o’clock — you heard no noise except what 
the police made? — That is all I heard. 

16371. And I suppose you heard no noise 
except what the police made? — No. 

16372. If a lot of people were throwing bottles 
and stones on the balcony you would have seen 
them ? — Yes, but I didn’t see them. 

16373. You didn’t see them? — No, sir. 

16374. Are you a peaceable woman yourself? — 
I am. 

16375. You are? — Yes, sir. 

16376. Did you get 14 days’ imprisonment 
last year for assault? — I did, sir, for my sister. 

16377. For assaulting your sister? — Yes. 

16378. You didn’t think it any harm to assault 
your sister ? — Not in the least. When she deserved 
it, why not give it to her? 

16379. I believe the weapon you used on your 
sister for which you got 14 days was a red-hot 
poker? — It was not red-hot. 

16380. I apologise, but it was hot? — I could 
not tell you. 

16381. You forget, I suppose ? — I don’t forget 
my 14 days. 

16382. But do you forget what condition the 
poker was in? — I do, but not the 14 days. 


16383. Was the poker in the lire just before 
you struck your sister with *it ? — I could not say. 
I didn’t care, whether it was hot or cold 1 once 
I got the chance of using it on her. 

16384. You didn’t care whether it was hot or 
cold ? — It was Saturday with me and she thought 
it would be Saturday with her. 

16385. And on Saturday night your general 
frame of mind is that you don’t care whether 
the poker is hot or cold when you want to 
assault anyone ? — Anyone who would try to 
insult me I would hit with a hot poker. 

16386. This happened in your sister’s room? 
— No, in my own room. 

16387. And are there many more at home like 
you that use hot pokers every Saturday night? — 
No. I can only speak for myself. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rice. 

16388. You said you would us© a hot poker 
on anyone that would insult or assault you — 
what do you mean? — She came to my place to 
assault me. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I object. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — The fact remains she says 
she did use it. 

16389. Mr. Rice (to Witness '). — Were you 
using it in self-defence? — Yes. I live in 26, and 
she came in before my husband was in at all on 
Saturday. 

16390. With x-egard to your husband coming 
in on Sunday, was it before or after you heard 
the crashing glass ? — We were just going to sit 
down to our dinner. 

16391. You say you were going to sit down 
to your dinner ? — Yes. 

16392. Now, was that befox-e you heard the 
crashing noise? — I heard the crashing as we 
were going to sit down to dinner. 

16393. How long had your husband been in 
at that time? — At a quarter to five. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — She said she didn’t 
remember. 

16394. (To Witness ). — At what time have 
you dinner usually on Sunday? — Generally at 
5 o’clock. 

16395. At what time did you breakfast that 
morning — Sunday morning ? — I go to 10 o’clock 
Mass on Sunday. 

16396. You had it before you went? — Yes. 

Mr. Rice. — Ask her what makes her remember 
Sunday and forget Saturday. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is obvious from her 
suggestion. 


William Burnett, 

16397. What is your name? — William 

Burnett. 

16398. Where do you live? — 27d Corporation 
Place. 

16399. Now, were you in Corporation Build- 
ings at all on Sunday, 31st August? — No, sir; 
I was at sea. 

16400. And when did you come back from 
sea? — On Monday night, about 10 o’clock. 


Mrs. Mary Burnett 
16403. What is your Christian name? — Mary. 
16404. Were you in Corporation Buildings in 
your residence 27d, on the 31st August, Sunday? 
— I came over from my mother’s place to my own 
room. 


amined by Mr. Rice. 

16401. So that you didn’t see anything of 
what happened on Saturday, or Sunday? — No. 

16402. And you are a man? — Yes. 

Mr. Rice . — This was one of the men I was 
supposed not to produce. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I x-ecognise the fairness of 
producing a man that was not there; so I have 
no questions to ask him. 

Mr. Rice . — Now send up the wife. 


examined by Mr. Rice. 

16405. You came over from your mother’s place 
at 4 o’clock on that Sunday? — Yes. 

16406. What did you find when you. got over 
there? — Everything was quiet when I was going 
in. 
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16407. Were the buildings quiet ?— Yes, sir. 

16408. Wex-e there any people on the balcony 
throwing anything at anybody? — Not more than 
usual — children playing. 

16409. At that time was there any trouble in 
Corporation Street ?— No. I only had to come 
from Store Street to Corporation Street. 

16410. On the journey you didn’t notice any 
disturbance or trouble? — No. 

16411. You got into your dwelling about four 
o’clock ? — Yes, sir. 

16412. Did you go out after that? — I did not. 

16413. You didn’t go out after that ?— No. 

16414. Did you see any police in the building 
that evening? — No. I was about to light the fire 
and get the children’s tea first — between 4 and 5 
o’clock. 

16415. And what happened ? — I heard the roars 
of people saying the police were coming up the 
balcony. I locked my door. I heard glass break- 
ing. 

16416. After you heard the people roaring that 
the police were coming up the balcony, you heard 
glass breaking? — Yes. 

16417. And you locked your door, you say? — 
Yes. 

16418. What, happened* next ?- — I locked myself 
and five children in the lavatory. 

16419. What did you hear after that? — I heard 
nothing more till I heard my door being broken in. 

16420. What happened after that? — I didn’t 
come out. I heard things getting broken in the 

16421. Did that noise continue for a few 
minutes? — About twenty minutes, I should say. 

16422. It seemed to you to continue for twenty 
minutes ?— Yes, sir ; as far as I could judge. 

16423. Did the police do anything to the door 
of the place in which you were? — They beat the 
lavatory door, and tried to break it in, but it was 
too strong. 

16424. Are there any marks on that door ? — I 
could not say exactly how many marks were on it, 
but there were a good lot. 

16425. I suppose they went away after some 
time? — They did, sir. 

16426. Did they say anything that you heard ? 
—I didn’t hear them say anything. 

16427. They went away after some time ?• — Yes. 

16428. And, I presume, you came out of the 
lavatory ? — Yes. 

16429. In what condition did you find your 
little room ? — I found the windows all broken — 
not a bit of glass in either of them, and my things 
were broken, a dresser and cabinet. 

16430. The windows were all broken, and your 
things were broken, including a dresser and a 
cabinet ? — Yes. 

16431. Was your fanlight broken? — No, sir. 

16432. In addition to the dresser and the 
cabinet, was there anything else damaged ? — Three 
chairs. 

16433. In what condition were the chairs — what 
was done to them ? — I got them broken on the 
floor. The legs were out of two of them, and the 
backs were broken. The other was completely 
broken altogether. 

16434. Were you able to use these chairs since? 
—No. 

16435. Any of them? — No. 

16436. Had you delplx— cups and saucers? — 
Yes. 7 cups and saucers, 12 plates, half-a-dozen 
egg-cups — all on the dresser. 

16437 They were all broken? — Yes. 

16438. Was the teapot a delph one— crockery ? 
— Yes. 

16439. Where were these things— the teapot, 
cups and saucers and egg-cups?: — On the dresser. 


It was a fancy teapot, and was more of an ornar- 
meiit. 

16440. And they were on the. dresser? — Yes. 

16441. Was the dresser kixocked down, and were 
these things knocked down? — The dresser was 
knocked to the floor. 

16442. Was the dresser itself damaged? — The 
top of it was damaged, but my husband mended 
it. 

16443. Had you any vases? — I had two vases, 
and they were knocked off the mantel-piece. 

16444. What happened to them? — They were 
flung to the floor. 

16445. Had you any pictures? — In a glass. 
The glass was broken. 

16446. The picture itself was not broken? — 
No, sir. . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

16447. You stayed 20 minutes in the lavatory? 
— Yes, sir. 

16448. You were 20 minutes locked inside in 
the lavatory ? — I was more than 20 minutes. The 
police remained about 20 minutes in my room as 
far as I know. 

16449. For 20 minutes the. police remained in 
your room ? — Yes. ‘ 

16450. How many police ? — I did not see them, 
and I don’t know. I locked myself in the lava- 
tory. 

16451. And did you stay locked up in the lava- 
tory and didn’t see who were. there? — I had the- 
baby in my arms. 

16452. You had done nothing according to your 
own story? — Nothing. 

16453. And you were in the lavatory and the 
police were there for 20 minutes, and you never 
opened your mouth? — No. I thought it was 

safer to stay where I was. 

16454. And you came home at 4 o’clock?— Yes, 
out of lxxy mother’s. 

16455. Corpoi’ation Street was perfectly quiet?' 
—It was. 

16456. And the buildings were perfectly quiet? 
— Yes. 

16457. Not a soul to be seen? — Unless children- 
playing the same as usual. 

16458. By-the-by, what balcony is your room 
on? — The second balcony. 

16459. On the North side? — Yes. 

16460. Would that be the end nearest to Cor- 
poration Street? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — In the middle 

16461.. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness). — And it is 
a front room? — Yes, sir. 

16462. And you heard no noise at all on the 
Sunday ? — No, sir. 

16463. Were you sleeping there on Saturday 
night? — I was. 

16464, Were things quiet then? — Yes, when 
I was going to bed at 9 o’clock. I as a rule stay 
with my mother when my husband is at sea. 

16465. You slept at home this night? — Every 
night, but I am in my mother’s during the day. 

16466.. It was perfectly peaceful? — Yes. 

16467. No noise? — No noise whatsoever that I 

heard. 

16468. Did you go to Mass on Sunday? — I 
went to my mother’s on Sunday morning. 

16469. Did you go to Mass? — I went to Mass- 
at the same time. 

16470. What time did you go to Mass? — Ten 
o'clock. 

16471. When you got down did you see the- 
condition of the carriage-way in the square? — No. 
I went through the archway — the nearest way to 
my mother’s. 

16472. Did you not see the square covex-ed with 
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bricks, bottles and stones? — No, I didn’t. I 
recognised glass when I came down by tlie steps. 

16473. And you saw no bottles or bricks at all? 
—No. 

16474. Could they have been there? — They 
might have been there for me. 1 didn’t go near 
the gate. 

16475. Would you not have to pass the gate 
going to the archway ? — Yes, straight- across : but 
I didn’t mind, I was taking out the children with 
me. 

16476. On the Saturday night you went to bed 
at 9 o’clock? — Yes. 

16477. And you never heard a sound or noise 
•of any description or kind ? — No more than ever. 

16478. It was just the same as usual? — Yes, 
sir. 


16479. You never made any complaint against 
the police? — No, I didn’t. 

Re-examined by Mr. Ride. 

16480. What time was it you went out on Sun- 
day ? — It was ten o’clock I went out. 

16481. Was that the first time you went out?— 
Yes, I didn’t return till 4 o’clock on Sunday 
evening. 

16482. Was that the first time you went out 
on Sunday morning? — Yes, 10 o’clock. 

16483. Did you hear the Corporation man say- 
ing he swept up the place at 9 o’clock? — I did. 

16484. Did you hear him say that? — I did. I 
am here for nine days. 

16485. You could not see what was swept away 
if there had been anything there ? — No. 


Mrs. Sabah O’Connor, examined by Mr. Rice. 


.16486. What is your Christian name ? — Sarah. 

16487. You are a married woman ? — Yes. 

16488. Do you live with your husband at 27 b 
C orporation Buildings ?— Yes. 

16489. Were you in the Buildings on Sunday, 31st 
August ? — Yes. 

16490. Do you remember a visit of the police ? — I 
do, sir. 

16491. What was the first thing you saw when the 
police came into the Buildings ? — I was sitting at the 
fire with my two children. 

16492. What time was this ? — About 4.30 or a 
quarter to five. I heard screaming in the back 
that there was a baton charge. There was screaming 
that there was a baton charge in the Buildings. 1 
got up and locked my room door, and the next thing 
1 heard was glass getting broken. I heard the rush 
of children to the hall. 

16493. In which your room is situated ? — Yes. 
I was in my room all the time. 

16494. Your room is in the back ? — Yes. 

16495. You heard a rush into the hall ? — Yes. 

16496. After that what did you hear ? — 1 ran to the 
lavatory with my two children, and locked myself 
in. 

16497. And when you had got in there, did you stay 
there for any time ? — 1 didn’t come out till the police 
were gone. 

16498. Between the time of going into the lavatory 
and bolting yourself in, and the going away of the 
people in your room, did you hear any noise ? — I 
heard glass getting broken. 

16499. How was it broken, could you hear ? — I 
don’t know. 

16500. You don’t know how it was broken ? — No. 

16501. Was it merely the falling of glass, or did 
it appear as if it was struck ? — I think they were 
striking it with something. 

16502. Would you know the difference between a 
blow and a thing falling ?— I would. 

16503. Did you know it on that occasion ?— I 
think it was the blow of something by the crashing. 

16504. When you came out of the lavatory, did 
you examine your property ? — When 1 came out all 
the things I had were broken. 

16505. What was broken ? — 7 pictures. 

16505a. Where had they been when you locked 
yourself up in the lavatory ? — On the wall. The 
glass was all out of them. 

16506. The glass was out of them ?— Yes. 

16507. Were they in a different condition from the 
condition they were in before you locked yourself in 
the lavatory ? — Some of them were on the floor. 

16508. Had they been hanging on the wall or 
standing up against something ? — Some of them were 
on the ground and some on the wall. 

16509. Originally were they all on the wall ? — 
No, sir. 


16510. Were they hanging up ? — Some were on 
the ground. Only the frames were on the walls. 

16511. Before anyone came into your room, where 
were the pictures ? — On the ground. 

16512. Before anyone clime to your room at all ? — 
They were on the wall. 

16513. Were they hanging up or standing on the 
mantel -piece ? — They were attached with twine and 
hung up. 

16514. Were the whole of them damaged ? — Yes, 

16515. And at that time you say some were 
on the ground smashed ? — Yes, when the police 
came out. 

16516. Had you any furniture damaged ? — Only 
a table damaged. 

16517. What happened to the table ? — It was all 
shook asunder like. 

16518. Was any part of it broken from the rest ?- 
No. 

16519. It was loosened ? — Yes. 

16520. The joints were loosened, I suppose? — 
Yes. 

16521. And you had a teapot broken ? — Yes, sir, 
and half-a-dozen cups. 

16522. What happened to them ? — They were 
broken. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell k.c. 

16523. What is your husband’s name ? — -Patrick 
O’Connor. 

16524. Is he here ? — No, sir. 

16525. What is he ? — He is a builder’s labourer. 

16526. Was he working on the Saturday ? — No, sir. 

16527. Was he on strike ? — Yes, sir. 

16528. 1 suppose he is a member of the Transport 
Workers’ Union ? — He is. 

16529. And how long had he been on strike on this 
Saturday ? — Since it started. 

16530. Is he working now ? — No. 

16531. He is not working to-day? — No. 

16532. He has not done work since he went out on 
strike ? — No. 

16533. You heard people about- 4.30 screaming, 
that there was a baton charge ? — Yes, sir. 

16534. What did you hear before that ? — I heard 
nothing before that. I was sitting at the fire when I 
heard people screaming ; there was a baton charge. 
I live in the back. , 

16535. It was the people in the back you heard 
screaming that ? — Yes, sir. 

16536. And you had not heard any noise before 
that ? — No, sir. 

16537. How long were you in your room at that 
time ? — I was in it all the day. 

16538. All the day ?— Yes. 

16539. You were not out that day at all ? — No. 
My husband was out from Saturday night, as his 
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brother was dying. He was out all the night, and all 
•day on Sunday. 

16540. He didn’t come home at all on Saturday 
night ? — No. 

16541. You didn’t see him at all on Saturday 
night ? — 1 knew where he was. 

16542. Of course. I know the brother was dying — 
did he come home up to 4.30 on Sunday ? — No, sir. 

16543. Was he not near you at all on Sunday ?— 
No ; I was in myself in my brother-in-law’s on 
Saturday night, and I saw him there. 

16544. here does he live ? — Cole’s Lane, off 
Moore Street. 

16545. Your husband was not at home at all on 
Sunday ? — No. 

16546. Nor Sunday night ? — No, sir. I went up 
myself on Sunday night and told him, and he didn’t 
come home and I didn’t come home. 

16547. He was not near the place on Saturday 
night at all ? — No. 

16548. Were you there on Saturday night ? — I 
was, sir. 

16549. What rent is your room ? — Is. a week. 

16550. And when was it last paid ? — Not since the 
strike started. 

Mr. Rice. — Is this relevant to the Inquiry ? 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — I think it is. 

16551. Were you out about the balconies on 
Saturday? — No, sir. 

16552. Never left your room? — No, sir. I had 
the baby which I had to mind — the child. 

16553. Did you hear any noise on Saturday? 
— No, sir, I didn’t. 

16554. Did you hear any noise on Sunday?- — 
No, sir. 

16555. At what time did you go to your 
brother-in-law’s on Saturday night? — At half- 
past 9. 

16556. What time did you come back? — Half- 
past 11. 

16557. I suppose on entering or going through 
the buildings on your coming back you didn’t 
hear any noise or distui'bance ? — I didn’t mind. 


16558. I don’t know whether you minded or 
not— did you see any? — I didn’t see any. 

16559. Nothing going on in Corporation 
Street? — No, sir. 

16560. The street was perfectly quiet? — It was 
quiet. 

16561. When you were going out?— Yes. 

16562. And coming back? — Yes. 

16563. No crowd on the street? — No, sir.. 

16564. No sound of bottles breaking on the 
street? — No, sir, I didn’t hear any. 

16565. You came through the front gate? — 
Yes. 

16566. At half-past 10 on Saturday night? — 
At half-past 11 on Saturday night, sir. 

16567. Were there any bottles on the carriage- 
way as you came in the gate on Saturday night 
at half-past 11? — I didn’t see any. 

16568. Supposing there was a whole lot of 
stoues, bottles, and bricks lying near the gate 
wouldn’t you see them ? — I didn’t see any. 

16569. You would see them if they were there? 
— I would see them. 

16570. If they were there? — I did not see any. 

16571. And you now say there was none there? 
— There was none there. 

16572. And everything was perfectly peace- 
ful and quiet? — Yes, sir. 

16573. As you came home? — Yes. 

16574. No row in the street? — No, sir. 

16575. And nobody told you in the buildings 
when you came in that there had been any ? row ? — 
No. 

16576. Everything was perfectly quiet? — Yes. 

16577. Mr. Rice. — Is your brother-in-law still 
alive? — No, sir. 

16578. When did he die? — A couple of weeks 
after. 

16579. What did he die of? — Consumption. 

16580. Was he very ill at that time? — He was, 
sir. 


Mrs. Ei.izabeth Magee called, • 

16581. Mrs. Magee, what is your Christian 
name ? — Elizabeth. 

16582. Elizabeth Magee? — Yes, sir. 

16583. Do you live with your brother? Yes. 

16584. In 23a Corporation Buildings? — Yes, sir. 

16585. Is that the end room on the third 
balcony ? — On the second balcony. 

16586. It is practically at the very end of the 
balcony? — Yes, sir. 

16587. Looking over into Corporation Street? — 
Yes. 

16588. On Saturday night you were in your 
room, I presume? — No, sir; I didn’t come back 
until 

16589. Until when ? — Near 10 o’clock. 

16590. Did you see any people on the balcony 
after you came in at 10 o’clock? — No, sir. 

16591. What?— No, sir. 

16592. None at all? — No, sir. 

16593. Did you see any ammunition, or stones 
or bottles or bricks, piled up anywhere on the 
balcony? — No, sir. 

16594. Did the police come into your rooms — 
were they in your rooms on Sunday ? — No, sir. 

16595. Did the police come into that .room at 
all? — No, sir; they didn’t come into that room. 

16596. It is the end room? — Yes, sir. 

16597. Did anything happen to your room, or 
any part of it, that Sunday ? — Yes, sir, the window, 
was broken. 

16598. The. window was broken? — Yes. 


ud examined by Mr. Rice. 

16599. Did you see yourself what broke the 
window? — I saw the police firing at the window. 

16600. You saw the police firing at the 
window ? — Yes. 

16601. What did they fire? — Stones. 

16602. Where did they fire them from?— The 
police I saw came in from the arch. 

16603. By the archway. Yes, sir; and I seen 
a Constabulary man pelting the windows at that 
end with stones. 

16604. Did you see him pelt them with stones? 
— Yes ; both panes were broken. 

16605. Both panes were broken? — Yes 

16606. How long, had you been there before 
this occurred of having your windows broken — 
how long were you in the room? — Well, I was in 
the room from 12 o’clock in the day. 

16607. From 12 o’clock on Sunday? — Yes. 

16608. What time did this thing occur ? — It 
was near 5. 

16609. Now between 12 o’clock and 5, the time 
when this occurred, did you see or hear any com- 
motion or disorder on the balconies? — No, sir. 

16610. Did you see any people on the balconies 
throwing down stones on people or on the police in 
the street?— No, sir. 

16611. As far as you saw, was there any dis- 
order or rioting in Corporation Buildings before 
the police came in that Sunday? — No, sir; no 
more than usual. 
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16612. Did you see the police do anything else 
except throw these stones or missiles ? — I see them 
crossing the Square, and I -heard them on the bal- 
conies, and I heard the smashing of windows and 
the crashing of glass. 

16613. You heard the noise of people on the 
balconies, and the breaking of windows 1— Yes, sir. 

16614. And you didn’t see the police break them ? 
— No, sir. I could not see from where 1 was. 

16615. Did you lock your door ? — Yes. 

16616. Did the police make any attempt to go 
into the room ? — No, sir. They didn’t come near 
it at all. 

16617. Did you see them entering any adjoining 
house ? — No, sir. 

16618. Did they go into the hall ? — No ; but they 
fired a lot of stones into, the hall. 

16619. Some of the stones went into the hall ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Hexry, k.c. — They fired them into the hall ? 

16620. Air. Rice . — Where did they fire these stones 
from ? — From the arch just on the Square, before 
they went on the staircase. 

16621. They fired them from below? — Yes, sir. 

16622. Did they actually go into the hall, at the 
entrance to the hall, and throw them from there ? — 
They threw them from the flat below. They didn’t 
go into the hall at- all. 

16623. They didn’t go into the- hall ? — No, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson 

16624. You live with your brother ?— Yes. 

16625.. What does he do ?— He is a coal porter. 

16626. With whom — in whose employment ? — 
Wellj he works different boats, you know. 

16627. Is he employed now ? — No, sir. 

16628. Has he been on strike ? — Yes. 

16629. Is he here ? — No, sir. 

16630. He is not at work ? — Well, he may be 
working, to -day — he was expecting work to-day. 

16631. For whom ? — One of the boats- you know, 
sir. One of the companies that has nothing to do 
with the strike. 

16632. You are not able to say if he is working 
to-day ? — 1 am not sure. 

16633. When did you see him last ? — I saw him, 
of course, this morning before I came out, but they 
are never sure of boats. He is expecting one. 

16634. He has not been in Court, has he ?— No, 
sir. 

16635. These are striking details of yours about 
the police coming in between four and five on 
Sunday ? — They came in, sir, through the archway. 

16636. When did you see them ? — I saw them 
through the window. 

16637. At what time ? — It was very near five, sir, 

16638. They came from the archway ? — Yes, sir. 

16639. You saw them coming in ? — 1 saw them 
coming in. 

16640. How many were there in the group that 
came in ? — Well, I didn’t count them. There seemed 
to be a good many. 

16641. As far as you know ? — About twenty -five 
or so — about that — it may be more. 

16642. And they began to pick up stones ? — Yes, 
sir, they picked up a lot of stones. 

16643. A lot of stones ? — They picked them up 
from the square. 

16644. And pegged them up at the door of the 
hall ? — They first pegged the window. 

16645. They aimed at the window ?— Yes ; and 
then they pegged some at the doors outside. 

16646. Had they the stones in their hands ? — 
No, sir ; I saw them picking them up. 

16647. Off the ground?— Off the ground. 

16648. Off the -Square ? — At the entrance where 
they came in ? — Just before they came in. 

16649. In the roadway ? — Yes, sir. 


16650. Don’t be in any doubt about it ; they 
picked stones off the ground on the roadway 1 — Yes ; 
near the arch. 

16651. Is not the archway and the carriage way 
from the archway to the square asphalt and concrete, 
or concrete — Isn’t it ? — I think so, sir. 

16652. Now, it would be very easy of course to 
throiv a stone from one balcony to another ? — There 
is no balcony opposite my window at all, sir. 


16653. Is not the other balcony — the south bal- 
cony — a little bit shorter than the northern ope, and 
could you not throw stones across. Is not the arch- 
way a portion of the balcony ?— The archway is 
away from the balcony. 

16654. The entrance of the archway is near Purdon 
Street or Foley Street ? — Oli, no, sir — oh, yes, Foley 
Street. 

1.6655. And the southern building is nearer the 
northern building than' the archway — therefore in 
would be more easy to throw stones from the southern 
balcony to the northern balcony to do harm or 
damage? — This was at the north balcony they threw 
the stones when I saw them. 

16656. At the north ? - -Yes. 

16657. You live at the north side ? — Yes. 

16658. There must have been stones on the ground 
on the Square, near the archway ? — There must have 
been. They picked up some land of stones. I don’t 
know whether they were cement or not. 

16659. You tell me you saw. them ? — I saw them. 

16660. And the whole body of 25 occupied that 
time doing that ?— No, sir. I didn’t say that. 1 
only saw' two Constabulary men throw these stones. 

16661. And they broke the window's from the 
point where they were throwing the stones ?— Yes. 

16662. And they threw them through the hall 
door ?— Yes. They could easily hit it : it is only 
the second balcony. 

16663. On Saturday night you came home about 
ten ? — A little before’ ten — it might be five minutes 
or so. It was near ten, anyway. 

16664. Where was your brother that night ? — 
Oh, he was out. 

16665. Knocking about ?— Yes. 

16666. Where had you been until ten o’clock ?— 
I was working up in Camden Street. 

16667. Camden Street— At what ?— At general 
housework I go out to work every other day. 

16668. And the brother was out. Have you any 
idea where he was ?— He was out as' usual. 

16669. Out as usual ? — Yes. 

16670. Did you see any row's on the street ?— 
Well, in the street there were baton charges. 

16671. Where ?— In Talbot Street for one— I saw 
the police running after the people and the people 
running away from them. 

16672. Coming to Corporation Street, did you see 
any crowds there ? — No, sir : not at that time. 

16673. Did you see any police there ? — No, sir ;. 
I saw police in Talbot Street, lots of them. 

16674. At that time when you were going home it 
was ten minutes or five minutes to 10 o’clock ?— 


:es, sir. . 

16675. Did you see any police in Corporation 
;trea.t that night at all ?— I saw them passing down. 

16676. When ?— Before I came in. 

16677. Passing down Talbot Street ? — Yes. 

16678. In that direction ?— Yes, sir. 

16679. Where did they come from ? — From 
Gloucester Street. The people were running away, 
,nd the police running after them. 

16680. When you saw the police coming from lalDot 


16681. Everything was perfectly quiet? Some 
people seemed to be running away from the police 
and the police running after them, and they were 
saying that there was a baton charge. 
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16682. Who said it? — The people in the street. 

16683. The people stopped who were being pursued 
by the police to say that ? — When they saw the 
police they were saying “ there is another baton 
charge.” 

16684. There was a large number of people there ? 
— There was, in Talbot Street. . 

16685. Did you see any stones thrown at the 
police then ?■ — No, sir. 

16686. Did you see the crowd do anything to 
the police ? — The crowd I saw — the people were 
running away and the police were running after 
them down '1’albot Street. 

16687. And the crowd was doing nothing ? — I 
•didn’t see them do anything at that time. 

16688. Did you see a crowd coming from Gloucester 
Street after the police ? — No, sir ; there was a crowd 
in Talbot Street at that end. 

16689. At what end ? — Mabot Street end. 

16690. That is Corporation Street ?— Corporation 
Street now, sir. 

16691. This crowd is the crowd that said “ this is 
a baton charge ” ?• — They said it was a baton charge ; 
I didn’t know what it was. 

16692. Have you never seen a baton charge ? — 
No, sir. 

16693. Never seen a baton charge in your life, and 
you living in Corporation Buildings ?• — No. 

16694. Ilow long are you living in Corporation 
Buildings ?■ — I never saw a baton charge in my life. 

16695. How long are you living in Corporation 
Buildings ? — Nearly six years, sir. 

16696. And you never saw a baton charge ? — 
No, sir ; never. 

16697. When you went into your room was every- 
thing quiet in the buildings ?• — Yes. 

16698. Was there anyone on the balconies at all ? — 
No, sir. 

16699. No stones there ?— Not that I saw. 

16700. Did you see the police enter the buildings 
that night ? — No, sir. 

16701. Never heard them enter that night ? — I 
heard people running in the street, but I didn’t 
notice anyone in the buildings. 

16702. After you went to your room ? — I heard 
them, but I didn’t see them. 

16703. Did you hear the crashing and falling of 
missiles ? — I didn’t hear any such thing. 

16704. Into the square ? — No, sir. 

16705. Or the breaking of glass ? — No, sir ; not on 
Saturday night. 

16706. And you never saw the police coming into 
the buildings that night ? — No, sir. 

16707. At eleven o’clock ? — No, sir. 

16708. Or at any other hour that night ? — No, 

16709. You stayed up for some time after you 
went in ?— Yes. 

16710. Up to twelve o’clock ?— Nearly twelve. 

16711. The lights are usually put out at half 
past eleven or eleven o’clock ? — I don’t mind. 

16712. Don’t you think it was rather a remarkable 
thing that on that night the electric light was on 
up to twelve ? — The lights aren’t in our rooms, sir 

16713. In the hall ?— You would not mind them 
there when you have a light inside in your room. 

16714. And you saw nobody on the balconies at 
all ?— No. 

16715. This was an ordinary peaceable summer 
night in Corporation Buildings ? — Yes. 

16716. No children ?— Whatever children there was 
there on Sunday there were no children staying up 
on Saturday night. 

16717. Mrs. Fennell and her sister, Mrs. Ryan, 
saw them all over the place. On Sunday did you 
remain there the whole day ? — From twelve. 

16718. After you had been at Mass ? — Yes. 

16719. Where was your brother that day ?— He 


goes to late Mass, and was out for a couple of hours 
after, as usual. 

16720. As usual ? — He is always out every Sunday. 

16721. I suppose he got back about two? — He 
was back about two or half past two. 

16722. And I suppose he had his dinner ? — Yes, sir. 

16723. Did he go out again ?— -No, sir. 

16724. What did he do during the afternoon ? — 
He heard there were baton charges in the street, 
and he thought it better to stay in, sir. 

16725. In the street ? — Yes, in different streets. 

16726. And he thought it better to stay in ? — 
Yes, sir. 

16727. This is the gentleman who was on strike or 
locked out ? — Yes, sir. 

16728. He was a member of the Transport Workers 
Union ? — Yes. 

16729. And he heard there had been baton charges 
in the street ? — He did. 

16730. And he didn’t come out ? — No, sir. He is 
not one to get himself mixed up with these things. 

16731. Was he there during the whole of Sunday 
evening ?— He generally reads on Sunday evenings. 

16732. Reading the paper — what paper — “ The 
Pink ’un ” ? — -Different papers. 

16733. Will you tell us the papers he was reading 
this Sunday ? — Well, he does get the “ Herald ” 
and the “ Freeman,” and the “ Sunday Chronicle.” 

16734. And he stopped reading them from half- 
past two until night ? — Yes ; he goes to bed early. 

16735. Did he go to bed at eight ? — He was reading 
and smoking, and sitting at the fixe. 

16736. And he never left the room the whole 
time ? — He never left, the room from the time he 
came in. 

16737. Living in Corporation Buildings on the 
second balcony, and hearing the crowds rushing 
down the street, he never left the room ? — No, sir. 

16738. Nor you either ?■ — No, sir. 

16739. You both stopped there ? — Yes. 

16740. Of course, if there were crowds on the 
balconies, throwing stones at the -.police, you would 
have seen it ? — Yes — no such thing, it might have 
been on other balconies, but not on mine. 

16741. The second balcony ? — I didn’t see any. 

16742. And the story about missiles being thrown 
from the balconies is all a myth ? — I saw no one, 
sir. 

16743. Mr. Rice . — When you saw the policeman 
throwing these stones that broke your window, 
where were they standing exactly ? — Just at the 
entrance of the arch. 

16744. What do- you call the entrance of the arch- 
way— I want to be clear about this ?— Just before 
they crossed the Square. 

16745. Where does the archway begin ?-— Foley 
Street. 

16746. Where does it begin, at the Corporation 
Buildings’ end ?— It comes into the footway in the 
buildings. 

16747. Up to the pathway ? — -Yes, sir. 

16748. Is that the pathway at the side of the block 
of buildings ? — Yes, sir, 

16749. Is that what you call the archway ?■ — I 
said at the archway entrance. , 

Mr. Atkinson . — You are trying to get the witness 
to say something she does not wish to say. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — W e know the archway and where 
it is exactly. 

Mi . Rice. — If you understand it, sir, that is enough 
for me. 

16750. Mr. Henry, k.c. — H ow many constables 
did you see throwing stones ? — Two. 

16751. And you saw a number of them thrown ? — 

I didn’t count them, sir. They broke the window near 
the hall, sir. 

16752. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id they tlirow stones 
that didn’t break your windows into the hall ?— 
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Those thrown into the hall, sir, didn’t break the 
windows. 

16753. Yours is a front room ? — Yes. 

16754. Is it to the left of the hall as you go in ? — 
Yes, sir, close to Corporation Street. 

16755. Did you hear any noise in the Corporation 
Buildings that night between 10 and 12 — on Saturday 
night ? — There was noise in the street, but I didn’t 
mind it, sir. 

16756. Was there any more than the usual noise in 


the street ? — Oh, I heard no noises more than the 
usual noise ; they seemed to be the people passing' to 
and fro. 

16757. Was it more than the noise of footsteps— 
did you hear any glass falling on the street ? — No, 

16758. Any bottles ?— No, sir. 

16759. You were up until after 12 o’clock ? — Near 
twelve o’clock, sir. 


Dr. John L. Keegan, Visiting Surgeon, Jervis 

16760. You were on duty at Jervis Street Hos- 
pital on Sunday, August 31st? — I was. 

16761. Did you see Michael Whelan? — Yes. I 
saw him to-day in the hospital. 

16762. Do you remember seeing him in the 
hospital on the 31st August? — I don’t remember 
having seen him that day, there were so many 
people there. 

16763. Did you look up the entry in the hos- 
pital book with regard to Whelan ? — I did . 

16764. With what result? — The entry is sim- 
ply his name, and, X think, his address 28 Cor- 
poration Buildings; and the name of his em- 
ployers. But in the injury column there is no 
statement. 

16765. Does that occur in any other cases? — It 
would occur in many cases. There were many 
many cases not entered at all, there were so 
many of them to deal with. 

16766. Is it possible that a broken arm would 
escape being entered ? — Quite possible. 

16767. Did you examine Whelan’s arm to-day? 
— I did . 

16768. What state is it in? — I found a swell- 
ing on the wrist joint which would correspond 
with a fracture of one bone of his fore-arm ; but 
the radius is perfectly normal. Over the other 
there is a swelling two inches above the wrist- 
joint, which would be produced by a fracture. 

16769. Is it permanent? — The swelling will bo 
permanent. 

16770. What do you think is the age of the 
injury? — It looks an old standing thing. 

16771. I mean of some years? — Not of some 
years. I don’t think there would be any appre- 
ciable alteration in it in the space of years. 

16772. Did you See Morrissey? — Yes ; I saw 
him to-day. 

16773. Do you remember seeing him on the 
31st of August? — I don’t recollect him. 

16774. Did you look up the book? — -Yes. He 
is marked down as regards an injury to his 
thigh, and a scalp wound. He has two scars on 
the head which would correspond with old scalp 
wounds. 

16775. What would have caused them? — I 
think it would be impossible to say that they were 
scalp wounds. 

16776. Did they appear to be serious wounds? 
— They are very much about the type that I saw ; 
about an inch long, 'superficial wounds. 

16777. You say a type— a type of what? — Of 
the many scalp wounds that I saw on that day — 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, xc.c. 

16778. The result of your examination, as I 
take it, of Whelan is that his present condition 
is consistent with one bone having been broken ? 
— Yes. 

16779. Of course, when we talk about fracture 
of the arm what it really means in this case, doc- 
tor — T accept what you say — is that it is quite 


Street Hospital, examined by Mr. Rice. 

possible, in the present condition of the man’s 
arm, that one of the bones in the fore-arm was 
broken? — Yes; one bone, apparently. 

16780. If one of the bones was broken it has 
united again? — Oh, it has, perfectly. 

16781. And then there is a limb corresponding 
with a point on the other side where the fracture 
took place ? — Yes. 

16782. But wouldn’t it be an exaggeration 
with reference to Whelan to say — if you saw it 
stated iu cold print — that his arm was broken in 
two places by a blow of a policeman’s baton? — I 
would consider it broken in one place. 

16783. But “broken in two places” would be 
an exaggeration ? — It would be a literal exag- 
geration. 

16784. The statement “A man’s arm broken 
in two places ” conveys a great degree of bru- 
tality? — It would suggest that it was broken 
above and below. 

16785. And with great brutality? — A very 
slight thing would cause a fracture sometimes. 
Owing to the position of the bone here I should 
say a direct blow caused that fracture. 

16786. And as regards Morrissey, he has two 
scalp wounds? — He has two scars corresponding 
to two scalp wounds. 

• 16787. I 'suppose a few police got a few scalp 
wounds too? — Yes, a great number of them did. 

16788. Mr. Rice . — What was the proportion 
of police as compared with the public who had 
got scalp wounds ? — Of course, there were not 
so many police injured. 

16789. Mr. Powell, k.c.— You only speak of 
Jervis Street Hospital? — Only of Jervis Street 
Hospital. 

16790. Mr. Rice. — Y ou spciak only of what 
you saw that day? — Yes. 

16791. What proportion did they appear to 
be — the police who were treated at the hospital 
that day ? — I should say that 40 per cent- of 
the police injuries were scalp wounds. 

16792. How did their number compare with 
those of the public? — Those of the public were 
much greater. 

16793. What was the proportion of injuries 
in every way as between the police and the 
civilians ? — The scalp wound was the pre- 
dominant thing altogether. 

16794. That break in the man’s arm that you 
have seen the result of to-day, would that pre- 
vent him, if his arm was in plaster of Paris— 
would that prevent him from moving his 
fingers ? — No. 

16795. And the man would be able to move 
his fingers? — Oh, quite possible. 

16796. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I n regard to the 
civilians that you speak of generally, were there 
a great number of civilians treated by you 
whose wounds were probably caused by stones? 
— Yes. There were 225 persons treated by us 
in 24 hours. 
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16797. Were the wounds produced by stones? 
— They may have been produced by various 
things. 

16798. Mr. Henry, k.c. — During the Satur- 
day and Sunday you treated 225 persons? — Yes. 

16799. Does that include all sorts — civilians, 
constables, etc. ? — Yes. 

16800. During what period was that? — From 
7.45 on Saturday evening to about a quarter to 
one on Sunday morning, and from about 1.30 
on Sunday till 7 o’clock. In that space of 
time we treated 225 persons. 

16801. Can you tell me how many constables 
were amongst these? — I think, altogether, about 
eighteen constables and a couple of R.I.C. 

16802. About twenty altogether? — About 

that. 

16803. And the balance were members of the 
public? — Yes. These were people actually 


entered in our books. In fact, there were so 
many people treated there, that I let some of 
them off, and did not enter them. There was 
possibly more, but that is the actual number 
recorded . 

16804. Mr. Bowell, k.c.— What class of 
people did they appear to be? — Well, they 
looked like working people They were a 
mixture. 

16805. Would you be able to give us a list 
showing the places of abode of the people? — We 
have the addresses in the book. 

16806. Would you make that out for me? — 
Certainly I will. 

16807. Mr. Brown, k.c. — About the twenty 
police, were there more on Saturday or Sunday ? 
— There were more on Saturday. I think about 
fourteen of them on Saturday and I think the 
rest were on Sunday afternoon. 


Bernard Morrissey, examined by Mr. Bice. 


16808. You live in 28a Corporation Build- 
ings? — I do. 

16809. Do you remember this Sunday when 
the police came into Corporation Buildings? — I 
do. 

16810. Wex-e you in your own room or some- 
body else’s ? — I was in Mr. Whelan’s. 

16811. Is that room 28 d in the same hall as 
yours ? — Yes. 

16812. Do you remember the time the police 
came into that room? — Yes. 

16813. How long had you been there before 
they came in? — I was there over an hour. 

16814. And what was the first you heard? — 
The first I heard was — my woman came' along 
and said the police, were breaking the windows. 
Whelan then closed his door, and I was sitting 
at the fire when ten constables broke in the 
door, and I was the first batoned by five or six 
R.I.C. men, and I was knocked under the grate. 
I was beaten senseless and the x-emainder of them 
attacked Mr. Whelan. 

16815. Was it befoi'e or after you wex-e sense- 
less that the five or six beat you ? — The whole 
five of them fell on me. 

16816. Were you conscious when they did 
that? — I was for the time being, but I lost 
consciousness after that. I don’t x-emember any 
blow but the one on the head. 

16817. And the constables fell on you? — Yes. 

16818. When you regained consciousness were 
the police there ? — No ; they had left. 

16819. And when you regained consciousness 
wei-e you bleeding? — I was. Thex-e was a doctor 
attending me at the time. ,1 was taken in the 
ambulance to hospital. 

16820. How long were you ill? — I was lame 
for a week. 

16821. With regard to your head, I believe 
you went to work next day ? — I went to work a 
week after I was injured . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

16822. This is your first appearance, I think? 
— Yes. 

16823. You weren’t here yesterday? — No. 

16824. But you weren’t at work yestei-day? — 
I was at woi'k. 

16825. What are you? — A storeman. 

16826. How long have you been at that work ? 
—Four yeai’S. 

16827. You wex-e never on strike at all? — I was 
at work all the time. 

16828. On this Saturday night were you in your 
room, 28a? — Yes. 


16829. What time did you go home? — 4 o’clock. 

16830. You never went out again, I suppose? — 
No, sir; not on that- Saturday. 

16831. You remained sittixxg at home the whole 
evexxing ? — Yes. 

16832. How maxxy people live with you? — My 
wife and three children. 

16833. And oxxe of them, your daughter, was 
examined here yesterday? — Yes. 

16834. She sleeps at home and wox-ks out?- — 
Yes. 

16835. What time did you go to bed? — Ten 
o’clock. 

18836. During the whole of this evening there 
was no noise in these buildings? — Not that I heard 
of. 


16837. What balcony is your place oxx? — The 
second balcony. 

16838. On midway, is it? — About midway. 

16839. No rushing?— No. 

16840. No roaring? — No. 

16841. You heard no noise at all?— I didn’t. 
Not a word. 

16842. On Sunday, I suppose, you went to 
Mass? — No ; I didn’t go out at all, even to Mass. 

16843. You stayed in the whole day? — I did; 
except to go to Mr. Whelaxx’s room. 

16844. Everything was peaceable? — Yes, up to 
the time the police broke in. 

16845. Wheix the police broke in, according to 
you, they attacked you first?— Yes; I was the fix-st 
man knocked down. 

16846. You wouldn’t agree with Whelan, when 
he said he was the first man knocked down ? — He 
can speak for himself. I was sitting at the fix-e, 
with my back to the door, wheix I was knocked 
down. 

16847. Mr. Atkinson.. — Morrissey was asked 
(page 334, question 15299)—“ What did they do? 
— Morrissey was standixxg by the fire, and I was 
just after closing the door and putting the children 
into the room. Then the police rushed the door, 
and they collared me. .1 put my two hands over 
my head, and they beat me on the arms and 
shoulders ” — do you agree with that ? — That s 
right. 

16848. He was then asked — “ Did you succeed 
in saving your head ? — I did.” 

16849. And then (question 15304) — “Were the 
police beating you and Morrissey at the same 
time? — It was about the same time. Morrissey 
was getting ‘ bet ’ there, and I was getting it on 
the other side.” You said on 'the direct exami- 
nation that you got a blow from the police, and 
was knocked senseless, and got five more blows? 
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16850. And after you got the second dose they 
went and attacked Whelan — did you say that? — 
I said I was attacked and knocked senseless. 

16851. And while senseless, you can say that 
five policemen attacked you and then attacked 
Whelan? — I didn’t say they attacked him. 

16852. You didn’t remain in hospital at all? — 
No; I was sent home. 

16853. All you had was a little scalp wound ? — 


I was black and blue all over the body, which I 
can get the A. 0:11. doctor to prove. 

16854. Mr. Rice. — What’s his name? — I don’t 
know. 

16855. When did you go to work? — The week 
after the assault. 

16856. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How many scalp 
wounds had you? — Two; and bruises all over my 
body. S 


Michael Nangle examined by Mr. Rice. 


16857. Where do you live ? — In 22 a Corporation 
Place. 

16858. It that the end dwelling on the first 
floor, next Corporation Street? — Yes. 

16859. On the first balcony? — Yes. 

16860. On the Saturday night what time did 
you come home ? — I came home about two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

16861. How long were you in your house that 
day? — I W as in it till I went out for some pro- 
visions for Sunday, and I stayed in after I came 
in about, about six o’clock, until I went out next 
morning. 

16862. Did you hear any disorder or noise on 
the balcony in front of your window? — No, then, 
I didn’t. It was quiet. 

16863. When did you get to bed? — I went to 
bed about 9 o’clock. It was quiet then, until 
coming about 10 o’clock, and I heard a rush like. 

16864. Where was that? — Down about the 
roadway like; about the gate. 

16865. Out in Corporation Street? — I don’t 
know whether it was inside or outside. It was 
some scene like. I stirred in bed, and wondered 
what it was, like ; and then a stone came through 
the window, straight over my head. It came 
across, and struck the wall, and came down on my 
pillow. It skimmed me, and drew blood. When 
I put up my hand to my head there was blood. 

16866. Which window was it? — The far window 
from the gate. When I turned on my pillow the 
stone was there on the pillow. 

16867. It came through the window — did it 
strike the opposite wall in the room? — Yes ; the 
wall opposite the window. 

16868. What direction did it take? — Through 
the upper part of the window, and it struck the 
wall. 

16869. Was that from the direction of Talbot 
Street? — Right over the office. 

16870. From Corporation Street, in the direction 
of Talbot Street it came? — Yes. 

16871. Did you see or hear any people throwing 
stones? — No, then, I didn’t. 

16872. Now, on Sunday were you there, or 
away? — When I got my breakfast I went to 
Gardiner Street Mass. 

16873. Did you come back again after that? — 
I did. 

16874. What time did you leave? — I got my 
dinner and went off about 3 o’clock, and didn’t 
return till 8 or 9 in the evening. 

16875. When you came back was anything 
wrong? — No. Nothing was touched in my room. 
I found it the same as I left it, with the glass 
broken, as in the morning. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

16876. Of course, therefore, you didn’t run 
away from the police at all on Sunday? — Well, 
no; I went off to get fresh air, I took a ramble. 

16877. And nothing was done to your room? — 
Not on Sunday. Except what was done on 
Saturday night. 


16878. Is your balcony right over the rent 
office? — Yes ; I am on the first landing over the 
office. 

16879. That is over where McDonnell was sit- 
ting that night? — I don’t know where he was 
sitting. 

16880. But if he was there that is where he 
would be sitting, wouldn’t it? — Yes. 

16881. What were you doing on Saturday? — I 
was working up to one o’clock, and then I oarae 
home. 

16882. And you were there from 2 till 6? — 
Yes, about 6. I went in altogether, and didn’t 
go out till the following morning. I went to bed 
about 9 o’clock. 

16883. How long were you in bed when the 
stone was thrown at you ? — About an hour . 

16884. And I suppose that woke you up? — 
Bedad it did. And if it hit me I wouldn’t be 
here. I was near being killed. It was a paving 
stone. 

16885. It came through the window and hit 
the wall over your head? — It did. 

16886. Do you think it was thrown down at 
you?— -J don’t know. It came through the glass. 
I don’t know whether it was meant for me or not. 

16887. You didn’t see where it came from? — 
No; I couldn’t see, I was in bed. 

16888. I suppose you stopped awake for some 
time after that ? — I did for some time. I had to 
put hot water on it. I thought I might bleed to 
death. 

16889. So you were up and about for a while? 
— Yes. I got hot water to bathe it, and the 
blood stopped, and I laid down again. 

16890. Your room is in the front? — Yes. 

16891. Looking right out on the balcony?— 
Yes. 

16892. And if you were just outside your win- 
dow on the balcony you would be looking down 
on Corporation Street? — I would. 

16893. So if anything happened that uiglit m 
Corporation Street you would have heard it?— Of 
course, I would. 

16894. But as I understand from your, evi- 
dence, nothing did happen? — Well, I didn’t go 
out I was in bed at the time, and I went to bed 
again after I saw that I was not bleeding to 
death. I thought I was finished, right enough. 

16895. When you were in bed and when you 
were up, your room is just inside the balcony?— 
Yes. 

16896. And, of course, if there had been 
riotous persons out on the balcony, either over 
your head or in front of you you would have 
heard them, wouldn’t you ?— Of course, I would. 
But I am at the end, and it might be there for 
all I saw. 

16897. You are at the end? — Yes. 

16898. Do I understand from you, as far as 
you are concerned, you are able to tell the Gouit 
that there were no rioters on the balconytha 
night? — I don’t know who was on or off it, 1 was 
not minding. 
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16899. Dicl you hear any noise? — I heard a 
rush of noise before the stone came in. 

16900. Try and forget the stone for one minute 
and I will be done. Before the stone came 
through the window you heard a rush ? — Yes. 

16901. That was on the street? — Yes, or down 
in the carway. It might be inside the gate or it 
might be out. It was close up to the gate. 

16902. It might be inside the gate or outside 
the gate ? — Yes, but I did not see it. 

16903. Did you hear any stones hopping? — 
Yes. I heard a rush, and that is all. 

16904. You heard no shouting on the balcony? 
—No. 

16905. No boohing? — No. 

16906. No hissing? — No. 

16907. No stones thrown? — No. 

16908. No crashing of glass? — No, I did not. 
16909. Did you hear Mr. McDonnell giving his 
evidence here? — Well, yes, I did. 

16910. Did you hear him saying that at about 
10.30 he heard the crashing of something falling 
on the street— did you hear him say that ? — I did, 
sir. 

16911. You did not hear that? — No then, I did 
not. 

16912. Reads Questions 10863 to 10868 : — 

“ Have you any doubt where it come from? 
—I have no doubt where it come from. It 
must have come from the other end of the 
street. From the other end of the street ? — Yes. 
And nothing was coming from the balconies ? — 
It might have been without my seeing it. Why 
did you say it was coming from the other end 
of the street if you didn’t know where it was 
coming from? — It might have come from the 
other end of the street. It might have come 
from the other end of the street or from the 
balcony?— It might. And you never went out 
to see ? — No.” 

16913. You did not hear any of that? — No, I 
did not. 


16914. And later on at eleven did you hear 
any crashing of glass? — No, sir, I did not. 

16915. So that really and truly— to make a 
long story short — you heard no noise except the 
noise made by your own particular stone ? — Yes, 
and the noise before it. I heard a rush like and 
then the stone. That is all. 

16916. And so far as you are able to say, there 
was no disturbance or riot going on in that build- 
ing that night? — I don’t know anything about it 
further than that. 

16917. I suppose you are a long time there? — 
Since August twelve months. 

16918. And I suppose you have been talking 
over this case with your neighbours? — Well, I 
was not. I don’t know many round there to tell 
you the truth, sir. 

16919. I am not suggesting that any blame 
should attach to you if you did, but I suppose you 
have been talking about it? — Ah, no, sir. 

16920. The evidence ?— No, sir. 

16921. Do you mean to say you never discussed 
with any of your friends in Court the evidence 
you were going to give? — No, we did not go into 
these things. 

16922. May I take it that you never opened 
your lips since then to anyone as to what 
occurred?— I might speak to the neighbours 

16923. In the Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

16924. Do you think there is a single man, 
woman or child in the Corporation Buildings that 
would admit there was any disturbance there on 
the Saturday night? — I don’t know, sir, what 
they would admit — I don’t know nothing at all 
about it. 

16925. Mr. Rice . — That is practically the last 
witness I propose to call, unless later on I may be 
able to produce Mrs. Litchfield, into whose room, 
it was alleged, a bottle was thrown. There is, 
however, one woman here who lives in Foley 
Street, and she says she has some complaint 
against the police. I have nothing to say to her, 
but I would be glad if you would take her 
evidence. 


Mrs. Thompson examined by the Commissioners. 


16926. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Mrs. Thompson, 
where do you live? — No. 2 Foley Street. 

16927. You know the archway going into Cor- 
poration Buildings? — Yes, I am facing it. 

16928. What evening do you want to speak 
about? — About the 30th. 

16929. The Saturday? — Yes. 

16930. Just tell us what happened on the 
Saturday. Do you live in a room there?— Yes, 
in the drawingroom. Mr. Moran, of the Hotel, 
Gardiner Street, owns it. 

16931. Will you just tell us what happened?— 
I was in my bed from half-past ten that night. 
Between half -past eleven and twelve o’clock I 
heard a crashing of glass in the street. Then 1 
heard a voice saying, ‘ 1 Climb the spout. Mysell 
and my child were in bed. I heard the kicking 


in at the door. 

16932. Was that at the outer door or your own 
door?— The hall-door, which was bolted. I had 
no protection in my room. My husband was only 
four days buried. There was only myself and my 
child there, and I thought it was best to try to 
get to a neighbour’s room — Mrs. Kirwan s m 
the house. I opened my door. 

16933. Was your room on the ground floor?— 
The drawingroom floor— second . Before I got to 
the second lauding the police had the door burst 
in. The first place they rushed to was my room. 
I heard them breaking everything m my place, 


in which they remained about five minutes. My 
room was the only room they entered in the 
house. 

16934. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Had you closed the 
door of it ? — I did not take time to close my door, 
because I was too much frightened at them kick- 
ing in the hall-door. When I returned to my 
room I found everything smashed. 

16935. You went upstairs? — Yes, to Mrs. 
Kirwan’s, and when I returned everything was 
smashed. I remained on the stairs for about five 
minutes. When I came back my place was in an 
emaciated condition. Even my breakfast which 
I had prepared for the morning was thrown on 
the floor. 

16936. What was the condition of your things? 
—They were all in “chanies” — everything was 
smashed. 

16937. What condition was the beds in? — The 
beds were all full of “chanies.” 

16938. Was the dresser broken ?— Everything 
except the chairs. They smashed a cabinet, a 
kitchen dresser, a chest of drawers, and the pic- 
tures on the walls. 

16939. How many pictures were on the walls? 
—I dare say about twenty. 

16940. How many were broken? — Every one of 
them was broken— the batons were through every 
one of them. I have them to produce for the 
Court if they want them. 
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16941. Was anything else broken? — Oh, of 
course, they did their best.. 

16942. Was delph broken? — Yes. My little 

altar was all torn down. The light that was 
lighted before our Blessed Lady was all smashed 
up. 

16943. Was this a large drawingroom ? — A large 
drawingroom in No. 2 Foley Street. My husband 
died on the 20th August of consumption. 

16944. Was anybody in that room that night 
except you and your child ? — No, not one. I could 
not be expected to have anybody, as my companion 
is gone. 

16945. Is there anything else you wish to say 
about the condition of the room? — No. Only I 
wished to make that statement as to how they left 
my place. My husband fell in for £275 compensa- 
tion January twelvemonths, so it stands to reason 
we had a comfortable home. It is not fair that 
the police should come up to break it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. A tkinson. 

16946. This occurred about half -past eleven? — 
Between half-past eleven and twelve o’clock. 

16947. Did you see any of the police who 
entered ? — I could not see any of them at all, 
because I was in my bed. 

16948. I thought you got up? — Yes, I got up, 
certainly, but I ran up to a neighbour’s place. 

16949. What is the number of your place? — No. 
2 Foley Street. 

16949a. You occupy the drawingroom floor? — 
Yes. 

16949b. Who is your landlord ? — Mr. Moran, of 
the Hotel, Gardiner Street. 

16949c. You say you heard a noise in the street? 
Yes; the crashing of glass. 

16949d. Did you see a large crowd in the street? 
— I could not see a large crowd, because I did not 
look out to see a large crowd. 

16949e. You did not look through the window? 
— No; I was in my bed. 

16949f. And the police came in? — Yes, sir. 

16949g. How many came in? — About fifteen of 
them. 

16949h. They were coming upstairs when you 
were leaving the drawingroom ? — I was just on the 
second landing, going up to the woman on the top, 
when they came in. 

16950. Fifteen of them? — Yes, about fifteen. 

16951. And did you count them from the second 
landing ? — I could not count them at all, but I 
knew from the crowd that was in it that there 
were about fifteen. 

16952. There was a large number of pictux-es in 
the room? — Yes, and they were twice as large, 
only a number of them -were saved. 

16953. How many were not saved? — There was 
only about four saved. There was up to twenty 
smashed, which I have to produce. The batons 
are through them. 

16954. You went upstairs to this friend of yours 
.and she was in bed ? — Yes. 

16955. And you remained on the landing ? — Yes, 
until after the police were gone. 

16956. The whole thing happened in about 
between five or ten minutes? — Between five and 
ten minutes. 

16957. Did you speak to any of the police? — 
No. I was too frightened. 

16958. Why should you be frightened ? — To see 
them climbing the spout, and me alone, except for • 
my child. 

16959. This happened all in August? — Yes, on 
30th August. 

16960. You made no complaint? — No, because 
several of the neighbours saw them. Why should 
I make a complaint? 


16961. You never made a complaint? — I did 
not know who to make a complaint to. 

16962. You know Store Street Station? — Yes. 
I went down to Store Street Station, and I was 
told to go to Liberty Hall and see what Jim Larkin 
would do for me. 

16963. Who told you that? — I think it was Mr. 
Woulfe, from his appearance. 

16964. What time did you go to Store Street? 
— About half-past nine on Sunday morning. 

16965. Was that the only time? — It was, be- 
cause I would not go there any more. 

16966. Did you take the advice and go to 
Liberty Hall ? — I did not. I went no place at all. 

16967. Did you go to see anybody else? — No. I 
went to see Miss Harrison for the second time last 
night, but she was not at home. I would have 
brought her to see what was done had I seen her, 
only I could not see her. 

16968. Have you not seen Miss Harrison at all? 
—No, sir. 

16969. But you went to nobody else? — No, sir. 

16970. And who brought you here? — I came 
myself. 

16971. When? — I came here on Tuesday and 
yesterday. 

16972. And you came to-day? — Yes. 

16973. And I suppose the real matters affecting 
your mind is the amount of compensation tor 
these little things that were broken ? — Oh, sure, if 
I don’t get it I will have to do without it. 

16974. The real cause of your complaint is com- 
pensation. Was there anything taking place in 
the street ? — I did not hear anything. Everything 
was perfectly quiet, only for the crashing of glass 
in the street. 

16975. Where did you hear the crashing of glass 
from ? — I think it was from the corner. 

16976. What class of bottles were being thrown? 
— I don’t know whether bottles were thrown, sir. 

16977. On the street? — Yes, sir. 

16978. They fell opposite your house? — No, sir, 
on this side. 

16979. On the same side as yours? — Yes. 

16980. You did not look out to see, but you 
heard the cx-ashiixg on the street of glass? — Yes. 

16981. Are there other people in the house 
besides you ? — There are six tenants altogether . 

16982. Foley Stx-eet runs at right angles to 
Corporatioxx Street? — Yes; just opposite the arch. 

16983. Aixd there are six other tenaxxts? — Five 
besides myself — six tenants altogether. 

16984. And just before the house was entex-ed by 
the police you heax-d the crash of glass in the street ? 
— Yes, sir. 

16985. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was there any light 
iix the house — I suppose not? — Light ? 

16986. Was there any gaslight in the house?— 
No, sir, there is xxo gaslight iix the house, except 
lamps in the rooms. 

16987. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Had you any light in 
your room? — Yes, a lamp. I had it on a low 
glimmer. 

16988. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You saw the police 
enter your room ? — Yes. 

16989. Can you tell me what sort of police they 
were? — They wex-e mixed up. B..I.C. aixd D.M.P. 
I could know the strange gentlemexx from our 
own. I could kixow the D.M.P. from the R.I.C. 

16990. Did you know them from their uniform? 
—Yes. 

16991. Did you kixow any of the police there ?— 
No. I did xxot know any of them at all, sir. 

Mr. Rice . — My evidence is closed, sir — of 
course, that lady is not my witness — with the 
exceptioxx of any witness like Mrs. Litchfield, whoirt 
I would like to produce. 
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16992. Mr. Courtney. — Would you let me say 
.a few words ? 

Mr. liice. — Tliis is the father of the boy 
•Courteney, and he wants to go into the question 
of what his son was doing. The only evidence he 
.can give is that his son left his residence in 
Townsend Street after eleven on the Saturday 
night. 

Mr. Courtney. — Twenty-five minutes to eleven. 

16993. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was not there a con- 
viction in this case ? 

Mr. Mice. — Yes. The wife of Mr. Courtney 

and the wife of the son and the daughter of Mr. 
Courtney are not prepared to come forward. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We could not inquire into 
anything concerning that conviction. 

Mr. Courtney. — The policeman swore he was in 
.a crowd of between 300 and 400 on the 30th 
August between 11 and 12. I had him employed 
from the morning until 25 to 11. I left him 
home 55 minutes earlier than I should do so and 
conveyed by his mother, an old woman, aged 67, 
who served in the Army 22 years with me under 
our good old Queen. She was batoned and 
kicked. 

16994. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you attend be- 
fore the magistrate ? — I did not go because I had 
.to mind iny business. 

Mr. Courtney. — I got him released by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have nothing to do with 
it. 

Mr. Mice. — You made a petition to the Lord 
Lieutenant ? 

Mr. Courtney. — I did. 

16995. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What was the re- 
sult? 

Mr. Courtney. — He was released after seven 
weeks. It is a hard thing that a boy going home 
should be batoned by a common policeman. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We cannot go into that. 

Mr. Rice. — Before the Court rises, as I said, 
my evidence has closed. I have been speaking to 
my friend, Mr. Powell, about what is further to 
'happen about the Corporation case. All the 
evidence I am prepared to give has been given, 
and I would like to know what Mr. Powell pro- 
poses to do with regard to meeting my case. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I need hardly say that I am 
not going to go back upon all the evidence I gave, 
because I must say that Mr. Rice very fairly 
cross-examined the police upon any matter that 
was pressing on his mind. But there are other 
matters — one or two mattei's — connected with it 
that I must examine some witnesses with refer- 
ence to. I must examine the station-sergeants 
and people who had general control on that occa- 
sion, because Mr. Rice has said — and I do not 
complain of it — that the arrangements were 
faulty as regards the keeping of order in that 
place. I • must certainly discriminate when 
I have had an opportunity of reading over the 
evidence in reference to Corporation Buildings, 
and I propose on Monday morning to give any 
evidence that we intend to give in reference to 
Corporation Buildings. I think that will suit 
Mr. Rice, and it will suit me, because, of course, 


I will have to read the evidence for the purpose 
of saving time. Mr. Atkinson and myself will 
confer as to that, and we will produce evidence 
on Monday morning.* 

16996. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What do you pro- 
pose to do to-morrow ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Of course, we have to finish 
the outlying district of Corporation Buildings. 
There were riots in Gloucester Diamond. There 
are troopers here who were quelling the riots in 
the neighbourhood. Then there were distinct 
riots in Townsend Street and Moss Street — one 
on the 22nd and the other on the 21st September. 
Of course, we will have to go on with these, and 
1 intend to examine in the proper order Sir John 
Ross and Mr. Harrel. Of course, I take it that 
at the end my friend, Mr. Atkinson, will be 
heard in reference to the matters complained of 
against the police, because, of course, what hap- 
pened is this, that on the first day — with the 
exception of Mr. Rice — there was nobody here 
except Mr. Atkinson and myself for the police. 
I gave you a general history of the riots as well 
as I could, and then several witnesses were inter- 
larded — if I may • say so — in the proceedings to 
make complaints against the police in reference to 
Sackville Street, Corporation Buildings and Inchi.- 
core. I did not know anything about them in 
my opening statement. I did say at the begin- 
ning that I was seriously handicapped by having 
no particulars furnished as they would have been 
furnished in the case of ordinary legal proceed- 
ings. Mr. Henry was good enough to say he 
would see we were not embarrassed by that. We 
must deal with the matter as best we can, and we 
propose that at the end of the evidence Mr. 
Atkinson should be allowed to comment on the 
evidence given against the police. There has 
been evidence against the police in regard to all 
these places, and that being so Mr. Atkinson 
cannot be absolutely confined to a particular inci- 
dent related by a particular witness about a parti- 
cular transaction, because it was part and parcel 
of a series of events that were then happening, 
and cannot be taken in an isolated form. Nobody 
is more anxious than we are to terminate this 
inquiry as soon as possible, but at the same time 
I don’t think we would be at all doing our duty 
to our clients and to the public if we shirked this 
inquiry on the part of the police. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If you (Mr. Rice) wish to 
have an opportunity of saying anything, of course 
you will be afforded an opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Rice. — Yes, I should like to have an op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Henry k.c.- -I think it is only right that 
Mr. Rice should precede Mr. Atkinson. 

Mr. Rice. — Certainly. 1 think it is only right 
that Mr. Atkinson should have the last word. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — When do you think the evi- 
dence will close ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — As far as I can see, I don’t 
think it can possibly close until Tuesday — that is 
three, days. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Then I take it another day 
will finish the speeches? 

Mr. Powell, k.c.—' Yes. 


The Inquiry then adjourned until 11 o’ clod.: to-morrow morning. 
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FIFTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, JANUARY 23rd, 1914,. 
AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four' Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton , Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Atkinson . — We are now going back to the 
general condition of riot prevailing on Sunday, 
31st of August, of which the rioting in Corporation 
Street was only a part. 


16997. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is it the Gloucester 
Street district you are going to deal with next? 

Mr. Atkinson.— Yes. 


Sergeant Young (IOC) examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


16998. Were you stationed, Sergeant Young 
on the 31st- August, in Store Street Station? — I 
was, sir. 

16999. In consequence of orders you received, 
did you proceed to Gloucester Street? — Yes, sir; 
but not from Store Street Station, but from 
Cathedral Street. 

17000. What complement of men had you under 
your charge? — Ten constables. 

17001. What time had you gone to Cathedral 
Street? — Just immediately after 5 o’clock. 

17002. And had you been stationed for some 
time in Cathedral Street? — For about an hour- 
and-a half. 

17003. Where is Cathedral Street? — It runs 
from Marlboro’ Street into Upper Sackville 
Street. 

17004. What was the condition of things pre- 
vailing at that time in Cathedral Street ? — Things 
were normal then. 

17005. That was a little after 5 o’clock? — Yes. 

17006. Had you been long on duty at Cathedral 
Street? — For about four hours previously. 

17007. And during that four hours did you 
encounter any difficulty or trouble in Cathedral 
Street? — Not in Cathedral Street. 

17008. You proceeded to Gloucester Street 
afterwards ? — Yes. 

17009. What time? — About 5.10. 

17010. Did you proceed to Gloucester Street in 
consequence of information you received? — Yes ; 
that there was trouble there. 

17011. When you got to Gloucester Street what 
was the condition of things prevailing in the street 
at the time? — I was marching my men towards 
Gloucester Street, and at the corner of Lower 
Gardiner Street and Gloucester Street there was 
a crowd of about 200. There were two bodies of 
rioters. 

17012. Was that a hostile crowd ? — Yes. As we 
got within forty yards they let a fusilade of mis- 
siles at us. I ordered my men to draw their staffs 
and disperse the mob. 

17013. What way did the crowd disperse? — 
Portion ran in the direction of Gloucester 
Diamond, but the greater part ran in the direc- 
tion of Gardiner Street and Parnell Street. I 
pursued the party that went towards Gloucester 
Diamond. In the meantime I saw Sergeant 
Haugh at Gloucester Diamond coming from the 
direction of Corporation Street. 

17014. At what time, can you tell us, was it 
when you saw Sergeant Haugh at Gloucester 
Diamond? — It should be 5.20. 


Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is before he visited the 
Corporation Buildings ? 

Mr. Atkinson. — On his way up. He went to 
the buildings before five. Sergeant Woulfe went 
there a little before four. (To Witness) : — 

17015. When you saw Sergeant Haugh at the 
Diamond you were on the way to the Diamond ? — 
Yes. 

17016. And he was on the way up? — Yes ; he 
was on the run. 

17017. W T as he on the double? — Yes. 

17018. And was there a crowd between you and 
him? — Yes; but they wheeled to the west, to 
Gloucester Place. 

17019. There was actually a crowd between you 
and Sergeant Haugh? — Yes. 

17020. You had ten men and he had ten men ? 
— Yes. 

17021. Was that crowd a large crowd? — About 
a hundred. This crowd that was running away 
from Sergeant Haugh’s party had nothing to do 
with the crowd I was following. 

17022. You were following your own crowd ? — 
Yes, quite so. 

17023. And he was following a crowd that was 
attacking him lower down in Gloucester Street? — 
Yes. I beckoned to Sergeant Haugh to pursue 
the crowd. 

17024. You indicated to Sergeant Haugh to 
proceed to pursue the crowd ? — Yes. 

17025. That had gone down North Gloucester 
Street ? — Yes. 

17026. Mr. Brown, k.c. — That is the street on 
from Gloucester Diamond ? — Yes. 

17027. Examination resumed. — And did he do 
that? — He did. The crowd that we dispersed re- 
assembled again at our rere, and threw stones at 
our party. 

17028. As you were trying to intercept them in 
Gardiner Street? — Quite so. 

17029. Was that a fierce crowd? — It was very 
fierce. 

17030. How did they show their hostility? — 
They made a kind of stand at this time. They 
threw stones, half bricks and portions of broken 
bottles at us. We were on the run, and we had to 
go with our heads down to save our heads. The 
missiles were thrown from the houses also at us in 
Lower Gardiner Street. I was about a yard in 
front of my men in Gardiner Street when a half 
brick hit me right between the shoulders, and 
knocked me on my. hands and knees. 

17031. This must have been thrown from a 
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house? — Yes; because the crowd in the street were 
too far from me for the brick to carry. 

17032. And you believe it was thrown from a 
house ?— Yes. My right hand was cut in the fall, 
and my two knees were both injured. 

17033. In consequence of that fall were you 
very much injured? — I was. 

17034. Were you able to resume duty in charge 
of your men? — I got up and took charge of my 
men until we went to Parnell Street. 

17035. You were very much shaken by this 
injury? — Yes; I was dazed. 

17036. You took your men into Parnell Street? 
— Yes. 

17037. When you got into Parnell Street was 
Sergeant Haugh with you then? — No. 

17038. Now, when you got into Parnell Street 
had the crowd there assembled ? — Yes. At the 

corner of Gardiner’s Lane and Grenville Street, 
where there is a kind of rising ground, the crowd 
continued to throw stones, half bricks and several 
other missiles at us. We charged them on the 
double up hill as far as Upper Gardiner Street 
and Mountjoy Square North, and some as far as 
Belvedere Place. 

17039. You charged them from the base of Par- 
nell Street away up to Gardiner Street ? — Yes. 

17040. Mr. Brown, k.c. — U p Middle Gardiner 
Street ? — Yes. 

17041. Examination resumed. — The crowd was 
a very large crowd ? — Up to 400 at this time. 

17042. It was a riotous crowd? — Certainly so. 

17043. Were your party of police assailed from 
the windows as well as from the streets? — Yes; in 
Middle Gardiner Street. 

17044. Having regard to the size of the crowd 
and the fierceness of it, did you consider it prudent 
to get the assistance of troopers? — Yes. The 

crowd reassembled again, and I held a hurried 
consultation with Sergeant Haugh. 

17045. He had joined you then? — Yes. We 

came to the conclusion that we were unable to 
disperse the crowd. My men had been con- 
tinuously on the run for about half-an-liour. 

17046. From the time they left Cathedral 
Street? — Yes. Sergeant Haugh took charge of 
the 20 men. 

17047. Why?— I left him. 

17048. Why? — -To get more assistance, as we 
were unable to suppress the crowd. 

17049. You went to Fitzgibbon Street Station? 
— Yes. 

17050. What assistance did you get? — Six 
troopers. 

17051. I believe there were troopers in Sack- 
ville Street that Sunday ? — Yes. 

17052. Was it from Saclcville Street the troopers 
came to you? — I think so. 

17053. You got six troopers? — Yes. 

17054. Where did they join in? — In Grenville 
Street. 

17055. You remained on duty with Sergeant 
Haugh ? — Yes. 

17056. And the six troopers arrived? — Yes. 

17057. Were you present when the troopers 
arrived? — No, I was not. I was coming from 
Fitzgibbon Street at the time. 

17058. Did you remain on duty after that? — 
Yes. I took charge of ten men and three troopers 
in Grenville Street and Hill Street, where there 
are a lot of tenement houses. The people threw 
stones from the windows of the houses, and from 
Hill Street. The stones fell short of us. 

17059. They threw ston'es from the windows? — 
Yes. 

17060. And the people assembled on the streets 
also threw stones at you? — Yes. 


17061. Was there anything else thrown from 
the windows?- — Not that I saw then. 

17062. The troopers were operating with you in 
Hill Street and Grenville Street? — Yes. 

17063. Were you able to disperse the mob? — 
Yes. They went in the direction of Hill street, 
towards Parnell Street. 

17064. When you got into Parnell Street was 
there a crowd there? — Yes. They assailed us with 
stones from the windows of the houses in North 
Cumberland Street and from the roofs of the 
houses. 

17065. In Cumberland Street you were again 
assailed by a crowd from the windows and roofs ? — 
Yes. 

17066. And was there a large crowd in the 
street? — About a hundred in Cumberland Street. 

17067. And was there a persistent fusilade of 
missiles? — There was. 

17068. What was the class of missiles? — Bottles 
and half bricks, particularly in Cumberland 
Street. 

17069. That is a tenement area, occupied by 
men of the artisan class? — They are all of the 
labouring classes. 

17070. This was a continuous riot from the time 
you left Cathedral Street? — Yes. 

17071. What time was this? — 6 o’clock. 

17072. During the whole of these three-quarters 
of an hour, or 50 minutes, were you continually 
dispersing these mobs? — Yes. The baton was 

never out of my hand. 

17073. Was it essential for you to order your 
men to draw their batons and charge? — Yes. 

17074. Wex - e your lives in danger? — Our lives 
were certainly in danger. 

17075. Were you able at any time to use your 
baton? — No; we never got near enough at any 
time to the crowd during the whole evening. 

17076. They kept you at bay by the shying of 
missiles? — Quite so. 

17077. You never got up to the crowd? — No. 

17078. Did Sergeant Haugh take charge of your 
men at one time? — He did. 

17079. When did you leave the scene of action? 
— We made two arrests in Cumberland Street — 
one was a man who had thrown stones out of the 
window, and the other was a ringleader of the 
crowd . The two prisoners were arrested in a house. 

17080. In what house? — 21 and 23. 

17081. Each was in a house? — Yes. 

17082. And you identified the man who threw 
the stones from the window? — Constable 72 C 
identified Dunne. The two men were identified. 

17083. Was Dunne the ringleader? — He was 
throwing missiles from the front drawingroom of 
21 Cumberland Street. 

17084. What was the other man arrested for? 
— For being a ringleader of a riotous crowd in 
Grenville Street and Hill Street. We made six 
arrests in all. 

17085. In North Cumberland Street? — In 

Parnell Street, Little Gardiner Street, and Mount- 
joy Square. 

17086. Were these men tried and charged with 
riot ? — Yes. 

17087. Were they all convicted? — Except one. 

17088. Who was not convicted ? — A man named 
Mathews. 

17089. Five were convicted of riot? — Yes. 

17090. By Mr. Henry, k.c. — W here were they 
tried ? — All were dealt with summarily at the 
Police Court — except Mathews, who was sent for 
trial. 

17091. Examination resumed. — What punish- 
ment did the five men who were convicted get? — 
From one to three months imprisonment. 
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17092. And they never appealed against their 
sentences ? — Never. 

17093. How long were you on duty there be- 
fore anything like peace could be said to have 
been restored? — Until I went with the prisoners 
to Fitzgibbon Street station. 

17094. What time would that be? — Going up 
to 6 o’clock. On my way to Fitzgibbon Street 
station I got struck with a missile on the right 
leg again. 

17095. At the time you received the first blow 
did you suffer much? — Yes. 

17096. You took your prisoners to Fitzgibbon 
Street station about 6 o’clock? — Yes. 

17097. How many prisoners had you then? — 
Six in all. 

17098. You took them under an escort? — Yes. 

17099. How many men ? — The 20 men and the 
troopers. 

17100. You went back to Fitzgibbon Street 
station ? — Yes. 

17101. Did Sergeant Iiaugh resume duty again 
in Gloucester Street? — After this he took charge 
of my men. I found I was not able to go out on 
duty. 

17102. After going back to Fitzgibbon Street 
station you did not resume duty ? — I did not. 

17103. Sergeant Haugh took charge of your 10 
men ? — Yes. 

17104. Leaving him with 20 men? — Yes. 

17105. The blow you got while going back to 
Fitzgibbon Street station with your prisoners, 
was that a serious blow ? — It cut me on the leg : 
but it was not as serious as the previous blow. 

17106. Were you put on the sick list? — I was. 

17107. Were you not able to resume duty for 
some time? — Not for 26 days. 


17108. You were under the care of the police' 
doctor during that time ? — Yes. 

17109. And he declared you unfit for duty for 
26 days? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

17110. Which was the most serious of the in- 
juries you received ?— -My right knee. I feel it 
sometimes yet after long standing on duty. 

17111. From the time you joined Sergeant 
Haugh until you went off duty were you, prac- 
tically speaking, in his company or quite close to 
him ? — From the time we joined together I was. 

17112. And you put that at about 5.20? — It 
should be about 5.20 when I first saw him at 
Gloucester Diamond. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

17113. Is Store Street your station? — Fitzgib- 
bon Street. 

17114. Then you know this district very well? 
— Yes. I have been on duty in it for seven 

years. 

17115. Was the crowd that you were dispersing 
a local crowd? — I believe they were, although 
some of the men arrested were outside the neigh- 
bourhood altogether. Some of those arrested 
were from Parnell Street, and some from Jail 
Place, towards the North Wall. 

17116. I suppose it was pretty much the same 
crowd after they combined at Gloucester Diamond, 
from that on ?— Yes, I expect they all joined to- 
gether. 

17117. By Mr. - Atkinson. — Were you at any 
time in Corporation Buildings on that Sunday? 
— Nob at any time. 


Constable Nichols (167 A), Trooper, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


17118. Are you a trooper of the D.M.P. ? — 

• Yes, sir. 

17119. Were you on duty in Sackville Street 
on this Sunday ? — Yes. 

17120. In consequence of orders you received 
did you go to the assistance of Sergeants Young 
and Haugh in Parnell Street and Grenville 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

17121. Who was your officer? — Well, I was in 
charge. 

17122. And you had five men besides yourself ? 
— Five men and a sergeant out of the R.I.C. 

17123. What time would it be when you 
appeared on the scene in Grenville Sti-eet? — Well, 
about 20 past 5. 

17124. Was it to Grenville Street you first 
went through Sackville Street? — We came to 
Cumberland Street, and we proceeded on, and we 
could see no police there, and we proceeded on to 
Middle Gardiner Street. 

17125. Was there any crowd in Cumberland 
Street when you went there? — No. 

17126. In consequence of their not being there, 
where did you go to ? — Middle Gardiner Street. 

17127. Did you overtake Sergeant Young 
there? — He was not there, but we got up to Ser- 
geant Haugh at the top of Middle Gardiner 
Street. 

17128. That is just where Mount joy Square 
comes in ? — Yes. 

17129. Where was Sergeant Young then, do 
you know ? — He came on the scene shortly after 
we got there. 

17130. In Grenville Street? — Yes. 

17131. In Grenville Street was there a large 
crowd? — About 400. 

17132. And did you assist in dispersing that 
crowd down Hill Sti'eet? — Yes, sir. 


17133. Now, did you see missiles thrown from 
the houses? — Yes, stones and half bi'icks and 
bottles, jam-pots; in fact everything you could 
mention. 

17134. Was that confined to Hill Sti'eet and 
Grenville Street ? — That was Grenville Street, and 
half a bed was thrown out. 

17135. Where? — In Grenville Street— two or 
three pieces of an iron bed. 

17136. Do vou mean the end of iron beds?— 
Yes. 

17137. Thrown from a window? — Yes. 

17138. Did you see that yourself ?— Yes. 

17139. Did you proceed down Cumberland 
Street — did you follow Sergeant Young down 
Cumberland Street?— No, I was with Sergeant 
Haugh. There were three troopers with each 
sergeant. 

17140. Did you go up Cumberland Street at 
all? — Yes, we did. 

17141. Were there missiles there thrown from 
the houses?— Yes, from the whole of the houses 
right along the district. 

17142. Were there people on the roofs of 
houses? — Yes. and tiles and bricks and other 
things were thrown from them at the police. 

17143. And did you see people actually on the 
roo f 1— Yes, and firing from the windows in their 
shirt sleeves. 

17144. From these tenement houses? — Yes. 

17145. And was the condition of things going, 
on in these streets very serious? — Yes. 

17146. Were the lines of police in danger ?-- 
Very much so. 

17147. Were you yourself hit? — Yes, several 
times. 

17147a. And was your horse hit? — Yes, with' , 
a brick or bottle. 
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17148. Was he cut?— Yes, on the hip. He 
was hit several times with small stones. 

17148a. But he was hit and cut with a blow of 
a bottle or something? — Yes. 

17149. Where did that happen? — That hap- 
pened in Middle Gardiner Street, I think. We 
charged up the hill. 

17150. The effect of that charge was to drive 
away the crowd ? — Yes. 

17151. At the time you charged you were met 
with a fusilade of stones? — Yes; in fact when we 
were in Parnell Street first they fired from the 
windows. 


17152. Even in Parnell Street, which is a main 
thoroughfare? — Yes, it was terrific. 

Examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 

17153. How long were you on duty there? — I 
was in Sackville Street before I came there. 

17154. After you came to assist Sergeant 
Haugh, how long were you on duty? — We arrived 
there after 5 o’clock, and we got off about a 
quarter to seven. We had to go to the station 
with the prisoners. 

17155. From how many houses, roughly speak- 
ing, did you see missiles coming? — In fact every 
house all along the whole line of route — the whole 
locality. 


Constable Tuohy (157 A), Trooper, D. 

17156. Were you one of the troopers who went 
to the assistance of the two sergeants on Sunday ? 
— I was. 

17157. And you arrived three about 5.20? — 
Yes, in or about that time. 

17158. Were you attached to Sergeant Young’s 
wing of the party ? — Yes. 

17159. And you took part in the several charges 
up in Gardiner Street? — Yes, and the whole 
place— Gardiner Street, Grenville Street, Mount- 
joy Square and Cumberland Street. 

17160. Were there in these streets large and 
disgrderly and riotous crowds? — Yes. 

17161. Were they throwing missiles at the 
police? — Yes. We could not take up our position 
except against the dead wall of a house. 

17162. In every street in which you went in 
which there was a mob, were you assailed by the 
mob and also from the houses? — We were, sir. 

17163. How long were you engaged in dis- 
persing these crowds from the streets? — Roughly, 
about three-quarters of an hour. 

17164. And during that time were the crowds 
riotous and dangerous mobs? — Yes. 

17165. Were you hit? — Yes, with small stones 
at long range, and while shifting from one posi- 
tion to another, we used to have to crouch along 
over the horse’s neck to escape the stones and 
bottles, and while in that position at the junction 
of Hill Street and Paniell Street a large bottle 
came crashing on the seat at the back of my 
saddle and cut it. 

17166. Was it from a window the bottle was 
thrown ? — Yes. l£ came from a window at the 
left side of Parnell Street, right at the corner. 

17167. And it actually cut your saddle? — Yes. 


Constable Ryan, Trooper, R.I.C., 

17182. You are a trooper of the R.I.C. ? — Yes, 
sir. 

17183. And you went to the assistance of these 
two sergeants on Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. 

17184. Having been sent from Sackville Street? 
—Yes. 

17185. Whose force were you acting with? — 
With Sergeant Young, 10 C. 

17186. Have you been in Court and heard the 
evidence of the other police? — Yes. 

17187. Do you substantially agree with the 
description given as to the riots in Middle Gar- 
diner Street, Hil'l Street, Parnell Street and 
Cumberland Street? — Yes. 

17188. Were you yourself struck by missiles 
thrown from the crowd or from elsewhere? — Yes, 
I was struck with small stones. 

17189. Did you see missiles being thrown from 
the houses? — Yes, from the windows of the houses. 


..P., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l 

17168. But fortunately did not hit you? — It 
broke in fragments, and fell on the pavings. 

17169. Did it injure the horse? — No. 

17170. Were any of the troopers’ horses 
knocked down on this occasion ? — No, sir. 

17171. I suppose after you went back to Fitz- 
gibbon Street the crowd had been dispersed ? — 
They followed us to the station with the prisoners, 
and threw stones on the way to the station, and 
I didn’t mind whether they hit the prisoners or 
not. They threw the stones indiscriminately. 

17172. After you brought the prisoners to the 
station, did you again go on duty with the com- 
bined force under Sergeant Haugh? — No, sir. 
We returned to Sackville Street after we conveyed 
the prisoners to the station . 

17173. And Sergeant Haugh took charge of 
his own men? — Yes. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

17174. You charged up Middle Gardiner 
Street? — Yes. 

17175. And down Grenville Street? — Yes. 

17176. And down Hill Street? — Yes. 

17177. And down North Cumberland Street! — 
Yes. 

17178. In all these places were there missiles 
thrown from the streets and from the houses?— 
Yes, in all of them. 

17179. Was any one street worse than another? 
— I would say that the junction of Cumberland 
Street and Hill Street and -Lower Gardiner 
Street was the worst spot of the lot. 

17180. What were the missiles thrown? — 
Bottles and glass jugs. 

17181. Household things ? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

17190. In what streets? — In every street we 
went through. 

17191. What was the class of missiles which 
you saw thrown from the windows? — Stones, 
bottles and bricks. I saw a piece of a bed thrown 
out in Grenville Street. 

17192. Thrown from the window and lying on 
the ground ? — Yes. 

17193. You were struck? — Yes. 

17194. Where? — I was struck on the leg with a 
stone in Gardiner Street. 

17195. Was this a serious condition of riot? — 
It was very serious. 

17196. You went with the police with their 
prisoners to Fitzgibbon Street Station? — Yes. 

17197. And the whole time you were assailed 
by a hostile crowd following you ? — Yes. 

17198. Did they throw stones at you? — Yes, 
and they were shouting and boohing. 

3 G 
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Sergeant Maslin, Trooper, R.I.C. 
17199. You are one of the troopers of the 
R.I.C. ?— Yes. 

17200. You came up with the troop on this 
Sunday from Saekville Street? — Yes. We were 
sent by an inspector. 

17201. And you joined the D.M.P. men at 
Parnell Street? — In Middle Gardiner Street. 

17202. Were the infantry D.M.P. all hard 
pressed at the time you arrived ? — They presented 
a very exhausted appearance. Some of them had 
their helmets off, and some of them were dirty. 
Apparently they had been knocked down. 

17203. And were they endeavouring to disperse 
a hostile crowd in Middle Gardiner Street? — Yes. 

17204. Did you assist in charging the crowd? — 
Yes. When the crowd heard the horses coming 
they dispersed in all directions. We followed 
some people that the infantry pointed out to us. 
We tried to turn back some of them with the 
intention of arresting them. 

17205. Had you yourself any arms or any 
weapon of defence ? — I had a baton and a revolver. 

17206. Had you your baton drawn? — Yes, as 
we came into Middle Gardiner Street . 

17207. Did you use the batons? — No; we did 
not get to close quarters with the crowd. 
r 17208. How did the rioters receive you in Gar- 
diner Street? — When we came to the corner of 
Marlborough Street I saw the police in front of 
me stoned in all directions from both sides of the 
street. I was hit in several places. 

17209. Where? — Between the shoulders. 

17210. With what? — Apparently a stone, and 
my jack boot was hit either by a jagged stone or 
a. bottle. It was cut. 

17211. Who was with you? — Constable Moore. 
We overtook the others as they turned into Middle 
Gardiner Street, and my ' horse was hit several 
times. In fact both horses were hit. 

.17212. By stones from the crowd? — Yes, from 
each side of the street — from Marlborough Street 
and from Cumberland Street and Hill Street and 
North George’s Street. 

17213. Were you kept busily going charging the 
crowd for a considerable time? — From about 25 
past 5 until we reached Fitzgibbon Street Station. 
We had to charge them several times. 

17214. Did you see a man in plain clothes rush- 
ing down the street ?■ — Yes. 

17215. What street was that? — From the cor- 
ner of Hill Street. 

17216. Tell us what the man was doing? — After- 
dispersing the crowd we went down and joined 
Sergeants Young and Haugh. We were divided 
into two parties — three troopers with Sergeant 
Young and three with Sergeant Haugh. I and 
Constable Tuohy and Constable Young were with 
Sergeant Young. We came down Hill Street, 
and we were stoned. There was one house at the 
corner, and they stoned us very- freely, and the 
police went to the door, and out in the street we 
could see people running away. This plain 
clothes man, I believe, was Constable Fleming. 
He went into a house in Cumberland Street and 
police went in with him. 

.17217. Was there a large crowd then in the 
street? — Yes, but as we came down the six 
troopers joined in Cumberland Street and formed 
a. protection around the house that the police 
entered. They went into two houses. 

17218. The troopers were trying to prevent 
people going into the house? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, u.l. 

17219. And you formed a ring about the house? 

17220. And were the crowd that you were keep- 
ing back very hostile and very riotous? — They 
were “stoning” us all the time with bricks and 
stones and bottles, especially from two old ruins 
on each side of the street. 

17221. How long was it before an arrest was 
effected in that house in Cumberland Street? — It 
might be something under ten minutes. 

17222. And during the whole of that time were 
you (the troopers) under a fusilade of firing? — 
Yes. We had to go up and down the street to 
keep the crowd back, and especially at the old 
ruins at the bottom of Cumberland Street, and a 
crowd had collected up at the comer of Parnell 
Street, and were throwing stones into Cumber- 
land Street. 

17223. Were arrests effected in that house in 
Cumberland Street? — Yes. 

17224. Do you know how many? — I think it 
was two. 

17225. The crowd got fiercer later on? — In the 
street the crowd became more hostile and hissed 
and boohed and threw stones more vigorously. 
We charged the crowd down Parnell Street in 
the direction of Saekville Street. We charged 
some of them down below Marlborough Street, 
and one of the horses was knocked down there. 

17226. You heard the evidence of the last wit- 
ness ?— Yes. 

17227. Did you hear him say a bottle was 
thrown at him at the corner of Hill Street and 
Parnell Street? — Yes, sir. He was riding along- 
side me at the time and the bottle struck the back 
part of his saddle. 

17228. What kind of a bottle? — A large cham- 
pagne bottle, or a bottle like the one that was 
produced here yesterday. 

I may tell you that that was a champagne 
bottle. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — It is not a champagne bottle. 
It is a special porter bottle containing two quarts. 
1 know more about these matters than you. No 
half measures down there. 

17229. Mr. Atkinson. — In your experience was 
the condition of things prevailing in these streets 
a grave riot and a danger to the peace ? ; — I have 
experience of rioting in different cities — Belfast, 
Cork, and other places, and I never got it hotter 
than that day. They stoned us right up to the 
barracks. 

17230. When you pursued these crowds in these 
streets we have gone over — Marlborough Street, 
Middle Gardiner Street, and soforth, where used 
they to go ? — Laneways and houses. 

17231. And they would re-assemble again? — 
Yes, and we had to charge them back several 
times. There were more arrests made between 
Cumberland Street and Fitzgibbon Street. 

17232. And you followed the D.M.P: infantry 
to Fitzgibbon Street? — Yes, and the crowd came 
up and stoned us right up to the barrack door. 

17233. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where was the 
largest number of stones thrown from the houses 
in the course of your experience? — Iii Grenville 
Street there were a lot, and there were 1 two sides 
of a bed and a poker thrown. 

17234. Was Grenville Street the worst, so far 
as throwing from houses was concerned? — Cum- 
berland street, I think, was the worst. 


Constable Moore, Trooper, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

) J235. You are a trooper in the R.I.C. f— Yes. 17237. When did you go out op duty?— At the 

17236. Stationed at the depot? — Yes. same time as Sergeant Maslin. 
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17238. Were you at the Rotunda end of Sack- 
ville Street about 6? — It was before 6; about 10 
past 5. 

17239. And were you ordered to go to Gar- 
diner Street? — Yes. by an Inspector, to the as- 
sistance of a party of infantry in Gardiner 
Street. 

17240. Did you go to Gardiner Street?— Yes. 

17241. What way did you go to Gardiner 
Street? — Through Parnell Street and the corner 
of Marlborough Street and up Gardiner Street. 

17242. On the way there did anything happen 
to you? — We were stoned. There were bottles 
and stones thrown at us on the way, especially 
out of the windows of the houses. 

17243. Did that apply to Parnell Street? — 
Yes. 

17244. Was there anything thrown at you ex- 
cept in that street? — In all of the streets we went 
through, stones and bottles wei-e thrown at us. 

17245. You saw some of these large bottles? — 
Yes. 

17246. Were any of the horses struck? — Yes, 
my horse was struck in Parnell Street and 
knocked down. Well, it came down. 

17247. How was he struck? — I think he was 
struck with a stone on the leg judging from the 
way he fell, because it was not a slip because he 
came down straight under me. 

17248. Were you unhorsed? — No, he was up 
immediately. 

17249. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was he cut? — Yes, 
slightly in the hough. 

17250. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Did you see any 


plain clothes man running down the street? : — 
Yes. 

17251. Was he a policeman? — Yes. I saw him 
enter a house in Cumberland Street. 

17252. Was that from where the stones were 
coming? — I think in this particular house h« 
followed a rioter into the house. 

17253. What happened then? — In about five 
or seven minutes he came out. He was followed 
in by some other infantrymen, and came out 
with a prisoner in custody in five or seven 
■ minutes. The crowd became very hostile when 
they saw the prisoner in custody. They re- 
assembled in larger numbers and stoned us. 

17254. They stoned the escort? — Yes. 

17255. Did you accompany the prisoners to 
Fitzgibbon Street Station ?— Yes. 

17256. And all the way to Fitzgibbon Street 
were you stoned? — Yes. all the way. 

17257. And when you went to Fitzgibbon 
Street what did you do then? — We left the 
prisoners at the station and returned to Sackville 
Street again. 

17258. Now, during the whole of that time — 
from the time you left Sackville Street until you 
returned, how long was it? — I think it would be 
about an hour, or a little more. 

17259. And were you under fire the whole 
time? — Yes. 

17260. And was there a dangerous riot going 
on during 'the entire of that- time?- -There was, 

Mr. Atkinson . — We are going next, sir, to go 
down to Waterford Street, nearer to Corporation 
Street. 


Constable Frith, 174 C., 

17261. Now, Constable Frith, you have already 
been examined as to the incidents of Saturday 
night in connection with Corporation Place? — 
Yes, sir. 

17262-3. You have the report of the evidence 
on page 35, sir. Were you, constable, in Water- 
ford Street on Sunday, 31st August? — Yes. 

17264. Were you alone or with a party? — With 
a party of men and two sergeants. 

17265. Who were the sergeants? — Sergeants 
Dowling and Coulihan. 

17266. By Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is 
Waterford Street? — Tyrone Street formerly. 

Examination resumed. 

17267. That is the new name for Tyrone Street? 
— Yes. Tyrone Street is divided into two streets 
— Railway Street and Waterford Street. 

17268. Which end is Waterford Street? — Upper 
Tyrone Street. 

17269. That is the street close to Marlboro’ 
Street? — Yes. 

17270. And the other end is called Railway 
Street?— Yes. 

17271. You were stationed in Waterford 
Street? — We went to Waterford Street from 
Store Street. 

17272. What time? — Between 5 and 6. 

17273. How many men ? — About 12 men and 
two sergeants. 

17274. When you got to Waterford Street 
what was the condition of rioting prevailing 
there? — It was very serious, as there was a very 
hot crowd there — about 400. They started firing 
stones and bottles and handles of brushes at the 
police the moment they went there. 

17275. Had you to charge that crowd? — Yes; 
U P Waterford Street, and a good portion of 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

them ran into the houses Nos. 34, 35, 36, and 
37, Waterford Street. 

17276. Mr. Henry, k.c. — D ; d you go in 
from Marlboro’ Street or from Lower Gardiner 
Street? — From Lower Gardiner Street. 

Examination resumed . 

17277. After you charged the crowd you saw 
a number of people running into these houses 
you have mentioned ? — Yes, into the four 
houses. 

17278. Were you able to identify any of the 
people who ran into these houses? — Yes; two 
of them. They bolted the four doors of the 
houses when they ran in. 

17279. The houses of which you have given the 
Nos. ?— Yes; and they went up and opened the 
windows and started firing bottles and stones out 
of the windows, and jam mugs. 

17280. On what storey did they open the win- 
dows? — On two storeys. 

17281. And from these windows they threw 
missiles at the police? — Yes. 

17282. What missiles? — Jam mugs and stones 
and bottles. 

17283. How many did that? — There were 400 
in the crowd. 

17284. How many entered the house? — I can- 
not tell you. I saw about 50 going in. 

17285. Were you able to identify any of the 
crowd that did this?— Yes; I identified' two. I 
arrested them in the back hall of No. 34. 

17286. Had you to force an entry into this 
house? — Yes. 7 or 8 of them got on to the roof 
and started throwing slates and tiles at the police 
—tiles weighing about three-quarters of a stone. 

I went round to the back, and 2 or 3 police, and 
we got an entrance at the back. 

3 G 2 
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17287. And did you discover some of the 
operators ? — I arrested Charles Dillon and Paul 
Duffy. I saw these two men on the street pre- 
viously, and I knew them perfectly well. 

17288. Did you succeed in accomplishing the 
complete arrest of these men ? — Yes, and under an 
escort brought them to Store Street Station. 

17289. Were they tried and convicted? — They 
were tried at the Commission, and sentenced to 
seven months’ hard labour. 

17290. You returned with these two prisoners to 
Store Street? — Yes. 

17291. Did all of the men go with you ? — There 
were seven arrests made there. 

17292. Stop a moment. You arrested two ? — 
Yes. 

17293. Who arrested the others? — 172, 125, 
83 C, and Constable Winters, R.I.C. 


17294. Was Sergeant Coulihan there? — Yes, 
with the party. 

17295. Were there seven arrests made that 
time? — Yes, at the one time. 

17296. And were the whole seven tried and con- 
victed? — I think two were found not guilty. 

17297. But the other five were? — Yes. 

17298. After you brought the prisoners to 
the barrack did you go back to Waterford Street? 
—No. 

17299. You had dispersed the crowd that was 
there ? — Yes. 

17300. That is what you were sent out for? — 
Yes. 

17301. And you made seven arrests in doing so? 

17302. And secured five convictions for riot? — 
Yes. 


Sergeant Coulihan, 30 C, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


17303. Were you in charge of a party of police 
in Lower Gardiner Street about half-past 5 o’clock 
on that Sunday? — Yes, sir. 

17304. How many were in your party of police ? 
— About twelve constables and a sergeant. 

17305. Who was the other sergeant? — Sergeant 
Dowling. It was a mixed party, R.I.C. and 
D.M.P. 

17306. Do you remember about half-past five 
being in Lower Gardiner Street? — I do. 

17307. Was there a riotous crowd there? — Yes, 
a very disorderly crowd. 

17308. What were they doing? — Throwing 
stones and half bricks. 

17309. Is Lower Gardiner Street a paved 
street? — No, it is not paved. 

17310. It is macadam? — Yes. 

17311. As far as you could see, where did the 
half bricks come from? — They could get them 
from old houses in Tyrone Street. 

17312. Do you remember when you got to 
Waterford Street? — I do, sir. 

17313. What were the dimensions of the crowd ? 
— I should say they would be between 300 and 400 
altogether. 

17314. Did they make an attack on the police 
there? — Yes, on every side. 

17315. In Waterford Street? — Yes. 

17316. When you say “on every side’’ what do 
you mean ? — From the houses and the streets, and 
from behind us. 

17317. Were you attacked in front and behind, 
and from the houses ? — Yes, I saw a large delph 
jug thrown at the police. 


17318. Was that out of a house in Waterford 
Street? — Yes. From 34 to 38 Waterford Street 
was the worst. 

17319. Did you see people on the roofs of the 
houses? — I didn’t exactly. I saw tiles coming 
down and pieces of slate. 

17320. From the tops of the houses? — Yes. 

17321. Before and entry was made by the police 
into that house was there a fierce riot there and a 
fierce attack on the police? — Yes, by men, women, 
and boys all the time. 

17322. Did the police enter the house No. 34 ? — 
Yes. Some of the police went round the back and 
got in that way. 

17323. Before you went into 34 had you seen 
some of these riotous persons going into 34, 35, 36, 
and 37 ? — Yes, and close the doors. 

17324. Was it necessary, in order to put a stop 
to this rioting, for some of the police to enter this 
house ? — Yes, it could not be stopped otherwise. 

17325. Was an entrance effected by the back? — 
Yes, sir. 

17326. And were some persons arrested ? — Three 
were arrested under the bed in No. 34, and four 
were arrested at the rere of 34. 

17327. That is seven arrests? — Yes. 

17328. Of these five were convicted? — Yes, sir. 
There was one let off on account of his youth. 

17329. And the other man, I suppose, was not 
identified? — Yes; he was not found guilty. 

17330. Five of them were convicted? — Yes. 

17331. Was that a bad riot? — It was, sir, very 
serious — a very hot crowd. 

17332. And that was about half -past five ? — Yes, 
when we turned out from Store Street. 


Constable Sutton, 125C, examined. 


17333. Mr. Atkinson. — You are Constable Sutton, 
125C. ?— Yes. 

17334. Were you one of Sergeant Coulihan’s body 
that day ? — Yes, sir. 

17335. In Waterford Street ? — Yes, sir. 

17336. And you were there from Store Street 
about half-past five o’clock ? — Yes. 

17337. And when you got there, was there a riot 
going on ? — Yes, sir. 

17338. Was there a large disorderly and riotous 
crowd ? — Yes, sir. 

17339. How many ? — About 400 people. 

17340. And you charged them ? — Yes ; up Water- 
ford Street. 

17341. Where did the crowd disperse to ? — Some 
of them went up Waterford Street, and some escaped 
into the houses on both sides of the street. 


17342. Did you see any of the people going into 
the houses ? — Yes. 

17343. Into what houses ? — 34, 35, and 36 Water- 
ford Street. 

17344. Did you see them going in ?• — Yes. 

17345. Were the doors of the houses after they 
entered then closed against you ? — Yes, and they 
started firing missiles out of the windows of all 
descriptions — bricks and bottles, and stones. 

17346. Did. you get struck? — I got struck with a 
tile from the roof of the houses, and when I looked 
up I saw two of them, and identified them. 

17347. You yourself got struck by a tile thrown 
from one of these houses ? — Yes. It struck me on 
the left arm. 

17348. And you looked up to see where it came 
from ? — Yes. 
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17349. And did you see men on the roof. ? — Yes. 
I saw seven men on the roof. 

17350. Were you able to indentify any of these 
men ? — Yes ; two of them 1 knew for five years pre- 
viously. There were two men — one of them was 
partly dressed, and the other had no. coat on him — 
John Fitzgibbon and Michael Lowry, 
r 17351. Were these men tried and convicted? — 
Yes ; they were found guilty by a jury, but owing to 
their previous good character, the Judge left them 
out on bail . 

17352. They were not hooligans then ? — No ; they 
were not. 

i- 17353. They were respectable -artisans that hap- 
pened to join in the riot ? — Yes. 

I 4 ' 17354. You were struck with this tile ?— Yes ; and 
it took a piece out of my arm. 

17355. Did you go on the sick list ? — No ; I 
didn’t go on the sick list. It was a serious enough 
injury, but owing to the pressure 1 continued to do 
my duty in the police force. 

17356. You were attended for it ? — Yes ; it was 
only slightly. 


17357. Where were you attended ? — I was at 
tended down in Store Street. 

17358. Did you join in trying to get an entry to 
these houses ? — Yes. Constable Frith and two other 
constables went to the back of the houses, and I 
went to the front. 

17359. Was it necessary for the police to enter 
these houses in order to get at these criminals who 
were attacking them from the windows and the 
roofs. — Yes ; it was necessary. . 

17360. And you anested seven of them ? — Yes ; 
and T arrested myself two of them that were hidden 
away under the bed. 

17361. And you arrested them under the bed ? — 
Yes ; I arrested two of them under a bed in different 
rooms. They were the men that I identified. 

17362. Yes ; and these were the fellows that you 
identified ? — Yes ; I was looking for them. 

17363. And vou brought them to Store Street ?— 
Yes. 

17364. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was there anything 
against these men before — they were otherwise 
respectable ? — Yes, sir ; These were the men that got 
out on bail. 


Sergeant Dowling, 12 C, examined. 


17365. Mr. Powell, k.c.— -I don’t intend to take 
you through all the details, Sergeant Dowling, but 
were you with Sergeant Coulihan’s party ? — Yes, I 
was. 

17366. And did you see this riotous crowd then 
in Lower Gardiner Street ? — Yes. 

17367- And what were they doing ? — They were 
throwing stones and bottles and bricks and things 
of every kind at the police. They coaxed us up 
with bricks and stones until they got us up into 
Marlboro’ Street, and then when they got us there, 
they brought us on to Gardiner Street and from 
there to Waterford Street where they hemmed us in. 
When they got us there they hemmed us in, and 
pelted us with stones and bricks. 

17368. Was it the action of the crowd in converging 
upon your men that got you hemmed in at Waterford 
Street ? — Yes ; there were crowds all around us. 

17369. What brought you into Waterford Street ? 

- — We went to disperse a crowd in Gardiner Street, 
and some of them went into Railway Street and it 
was a. premeditated thing, because when we got in 
there they lashed down stones and bricks upon us 
from the houses. 

17370. You were in Lower Gardiner Street and you 
were attacked by the crowd there ? — Yes. 

17371. And where did you go then ?— We charged 
the crowd and they went to Waterford Street. 

17372. And the crowd that you charged in Gardiner 
Street went into Waterford Street ? — Yes. 

17373. And you were surrounded in Waterford 
Street by the crowds ?— Yes, sir; from Railway 
Street, and the other directions. 

17374. And you were hemmed in there between 
two crowds ? — Yes. 

17375. And they fired upon you from the tops of 
the houses ? — Yes. 

17376. With tiles and stones ?— Yes ; and from 
the windows of the houses. 

17377. Have you no doubt at all in your mind that 
the crowd that attacked you in Lower Gardiner 


Street and the one you charged and went into Water- 
ford Street tried to get you to follow them ? — 1 think 
they did. 

17378. And I agree with you. And the people 
in Waterford Street were ready for you ? — Yes. 

17379. And opened fire upon you ? — Yes. 

17380. And have you any doubt that the people 
in that locality had plotted and planned that business? 
— I have no doubt whatever about it. 

17381. And we have heard from Sergeant Coulihan 
and the other men that you were attacked from the 
windows and the roofs with tiles and bottles and 
bricks ? — Yes. 

17382. How long would that be from the time 
that you began to disperse the crowd in Gardiner 
Street till you entered Waterford Street ? — About 
twenty minutes. 

17383. And during all that time you were under 
fire ? — Yes. 

17384. And in danger of your lives ? — Yes. When 
they, got into the houses I put up a constable, and I 
got a ladder from a woman on the top room of No. 
34, and I put out a constable from the skylight. In 
the meantime some more of the constables went 
around to the back of the house, and the constable 
that went up on the top put them down into the back, 
and they were arrested. 

17385. Who is the constable that went up on the 
roof ? — He is constable 1830. 

17385a. Is he here ? — He has since retired from the 
service. 

17386. And it was he put them off the roof ? — 
Yes ; when they saw him they got down. They 
ran along the top, and went down into another yard. 

17387. And were they arrested ? — Yes ; some of 
them, and some of them got into the cottages at the 
rere. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Very well. 

17388. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I suppose they are all 
tenements there ?— Yes, sir. 
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Constable Kiernan examined. 


17389. Mr. Atkinson . — You were one of Sergeant 
Young's party on the Sunday ? — Yes ; I joined 
this party in Middle Gardiner Street. 

17390. And there was a great fusilade upon the 
police ? — Yes ; they attacked us from all sides — 
from Upper and Lower Gardiner Street and Gloucester 
Street. 

17391. And you, yourself, saw them attacking 
you from the houses '( — Yes ; 1 saw them attacking 
us from the third and fourth flights. Thev were 
throwing bricks and stones. 

17392. Were you, yourself, struck ?- Yes ; with 
a stone that came from the house at the corner of 
Gardiner Street. 

17393. What size was that stone ? — It was a large 
stone, about a pound weight. 

17394. Was it a serious blow ? — Yes ; it was a very 
serious blow. Owing to the excitement I didn’t 


feel it so bad at the time, but afterwards I was ten 
days in hospital with it. 

17395. And that was from the crowd in the houses ? 
— Yes, 1 believe it must, have been thrown from the 
houses, because it must have come down on me from a 
height ; it hit my head so hard. 

17396. Where were you in hospital ? — In the R.I.C. 
Convalescent Hospital in the Depot. 

17397. And vou Were ten days in hospital '! — Yes 

17398. And there was a grave state of rioting 
going on in this place on that day ?— Yes. 

17399. How many were in the crowd ? — There were 
about 500 men, and we had to come to the assis- 
tance of our own men. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. -Now, we will come to the Moss 
Street affair. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was this on a Sundav ? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Yes. 


Chief Superintendent, Dunne, recalled 


17400. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Superintendent Dunne, 
on the evening of Sunday, 31st of August, was it 
reported to you that there was rioting going on on 
the quay ? — Yes, sir, and in Moss Street" 

17401. What quay was it ?— On George’s Quay 
and Moss Street. 

17402. And George’s Quay, I think, is contingent 
on Burgh Quay ? — Yes, sir ; it runs from the corner 
of the Tivoli Theatre down to Moss Street. Burgh 
Quay is the first ; it goes down just as far as the 
Tivoli Theatre. 

17403. Where were you at the time ? — I was at 
O’Connell Bridge, south side, with an Inspector, six 
sergeants, and sixty constables of the D.M.P. and 
R.I.C. I got word that there was serious rioting 
on George’s Quay and Moss Street ; and I sent Ser- 
geant O’Donnell and a mixed party of D.M.P. and 
R.I.C. down to try to suppress it. After about half 


an hour they returned, and said that they were 
driven out of the place, and that they could not get 
into Moss Street at all, and that there were bonfires 
on the street. I picked out some D.M.P. men and 
Sergeant Hurley, with another party of D.M.P. 
men, and I instructed one to go by Fleet Street and 
along by Townsend Street ; and Sergeant Hurley to 
go down the quays, and to suppress the disorder as 
far as possible, and try and extinguish the fires. 

17404. I don’t know whether you know that a 
message had been sent by a man called Ryan ? — 
The message was sent first ; after they were driven 
off, a mesage came from Mr. Ryan of George's Quay, 
a publican, to say that they were looting his house. 

17405. And was it, then that you sent the two 
parties ? — Yes ; the first party had been driven back. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Very well. 


Sergeant O’Donnell. 11B, examined. 


17406. Mr. Atkinson. — You were with Superinten- 
dent Dunne, on O’Connell Bridge, on this Sunday 
evening of the 31st of August ? — Yes. 

17407. And at eight o’clock, in consequence of 
instructions you received, did you move down the 
quay towards George’s Quay ? — Yes. 

17408. When you came to George’s Quay was 
there a crowd in the vicinity ? — There was a large- 
crowd in the centre of the street, and there was a 
large bonfire lighting in the centre of the street 
There was a hoarding pulled down off the walls of a 
house and it was laid in the centre of the street. 

17409. The bonfire in the street was made of the 
sashes and the timber structure of the old dwelling 
house ? — Yes. 

17410. Was that near Ryan’s public house ? — 
No. it was half way between Ryan’s public house and 
Moss Street. 

17411. Was that to Luke Street ?- — Yes ; where 
the bonfire was. 

17412. That is down below Tara Street : and 
when you went down, the crowd was in the vicinity 
of the bonfire ? — Yes, sir. 

17413. And how did the crowd attack you ? — 
They attacked me with all kinds of missiles — with 
bricks, broken sewer tiles, arid bottles and jam pots 
from the houses. I ordered the men that I had to 
draw their batons and to disperse the crowds, and we 
dispersed them down to Moss Street, and we were 
attacked in Moss Street again from the houses and 
the streets, and from two small boats on the Liffey. 

17414. You drove them down to Moss Street, and 


you drove them out of Moss Street, and you were 
attacked from the boat on the Liffey ?— Yes. 

17415. What did they throw r from the boats ? — 
Broken tiles. 

17416. And was that boat in the Liffey ? — Yes : 
in the Liffey, and two or three or four men were in it. 

17417. And were you able to overcome the rioters 
in any way ? — I Went half way down the City Quay 
and we were attacked again in Moss Street, and also 
from the boat, and from the street also. I saw 
that I hadn’t sufficient men, and I came back to the 
Station up to College Street and reported the matter 
to the Superintendent. 

. 17418. What was the size of that crowd ? — About 
400. 

17419. And were your police lives in danger ? — ■ 
Yes ; they were in danger. 

17420. They were. And finally finding that you 
could not disperse that crowd, you went back to 
College Street ? — Yes ; I brought my men back to 
.College Street and I got a Sergeant and ten men. 

17421. Is that Sergeant Hurley and ten men ? — 
Yes ; and ten fresh men. 

17422. Did you get ten fresh men ? — I had ten 
men with me first. The Superintendent picked the 
other ten men. 

17423. And were the first ten that you took down 
fairly prostrated after their exertions ? — They were . 

17424. And how did you go back ? — By Townsend 
Street, and Sergeant Hurley by the Quays — Burgh, 
Quay and George’s Quay. 
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17425. Moving in parallel lines into Moss Street 
Yes, sir. 

17426. What happened then ? When I got to 
about twenty yards of Moss Street, I was attacked by 
a crowd of 200 at the corner of Moss Street and 
Townsend Street. 

17427. Where was Hurley ?— He went by the 
Quays. 

17428. And lie hadn’t reached Moss Street at the 
time you had ? — I could not say. 

17429. Now, at the time you reached the corner, of 
Moss Street, you were attacked by a crowd of two 
hundred ? — Yes, sir. 

17430. What did they do ?— They threw an amount 
of missiles at us from the houses and the tops of the 
houses, from the hall doors, and from the street. 

17431. What were the kind of missiles thrown ? — 
There were bottles and stones and bricks. 

17432. The usual kind of missiles that we have had 
described here ?—' Yes. 

17433. Was there a pot ? — That was when I entered 
the houses. 

17434. Did you see the houses from which these 
missiles were thrown ? — Yes ; I saw the house, 
number 8 — they were thrown from the hall door and 
the top front windows. 

17435. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was that in Moss Street 

- Yes ; Number 8 Moss Street. 

17436. Mr. Atkinson . — And you saw some persons 
in the house throwing the missiles at the police from 
the top stories and the door ? — Yes ; and there were 
three of the police severely injured. 

17437. Who were they ?— Constable Gore was 
s track on the mouth ; Constable Brosnan was struck 
on the back of the head with a stone ; and Constable 
O’Keeffe was struck with a brick on the side of the 
head. 

17438. Had you to force an entry into number 8 ? 

— Yes. 

17438a. And was it necessary ? — It was, because 
Constable Brosnan said he could identify the man 
that struck him with a stone and that he was in 
the house. 

17439. And it was necessary to enter the house ?— 
Yes. 

17440. And did you enter No. 8 ? — Yes, and in the 
top back room we found two men named Nolan and 
Andrews. Nolan was bleeding from the nose. 
Andrews escaped, but he was pursued by 48B, and 
he was arrested in the street. 59B and 78B arrested 
Nolan in the top back room, and I arrested Purcell 
in the top front room. When I was about to enter 
the hall door, there was a chamber-pot 

17441. One moment — were these arrests made, 
and were these men tried ? — Yes. 


17442. And convicted ?— Yes. 

17443. And what happened them? — They got a 
month each. 

17444. Where were they convicted ? — Before the 
magistrate. 

17445. Now, I want to ask you this — do, you 
know the man Nolan ? — Yes. 

17446. Was that man subsecpiently arrested and 
convicted upon the 17th of this month for an assault 
upon a labourer ? — Yes, he was, and got a month, 
and an additional month or £10 bail. 

17447. You were about to tell us something, that 
happened when you were about to enter No. 8 ? — 
Yes ; there was a chamber-pot thrown at us, and it 
struck the ground at my feet. It was thrown by an 
old woman from the top floor. She was about 78 
years old. I could identify her, but I didn’t arrest 
her on account of her age. 

17448. Was it full, or what l — It was full. ' 

17448a. Were you able then to quell this riot in 
Moss Street ? — Yes, sir, in conjunction with Sergeant 
Hurley. 

17449. In conjunction with Sergeant Hurley ? 
Yes, sir. 

17450. How long did it take you since the 
time you went there % — About an hour and a quarter. 

17451. And this was going on until about ten o’c. 
that night ? — Yes, sir, uutil after ten o’c. that night. 

17452. And were you under the constant fire and 
fusilade by this mob ? — Yes. 

17453. All the time? — Yes. 

17454. Now, my attention has been drawn to a 
fact that escaped me for a moment — amongst the 
missiles that were thrown out of No. 8' or any of 
the other houses in Moss Street, was any particular 
thing' thrown that attracted your attention? — Yes, 
a statuette was thrown from the house No. 8.. 

17455. And that was in addition to the old lady’s 
performance ? — Yes, sir. a 

17456. During the whole time that you were 
there, was there a constant and dangerous and grave 
riot existing ? — Yes. 

17457. How many of the ten men you had were 
injured? — There were four. 

17458. And were these four men incapacitated ? — 
Not for work. 

17459. And any of the men of Sergeant Hurley ? — 
No. 

17460. And you succeeded in arresting the pri- 
soners, and quelling the riot in about an hour and a 
quarter’s time ? — Yes. 

17461. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Y ou cleared Moss Street 
in the end ? — Yes, sir: 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — T hat will do.. 


Constable Gore, 59B, examined.. 


17462.. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Y ou are 59B ? — Yes, 
sir. 

17463. Were you with Sergeant O’Donnell ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17464. About eight o’clock on. Saturday night, 
did you go down to disperse the mob on the South 
Quay at George’s Quay? — No, sir. I didn’t go 
down with him — only the second time. 

17465. You were not in tlie first batch ?— No. 

17466. Mr. Powell, K.c. (addressing Sergeant 
O’Donnell. — Who were with you the the first time? — 

Sergeant O’ Donnell. — They, were a mixed party. 

: 17467. Mr. Powell, K.c.— Can you give us the name, 
of one of them ? — Sergeant O'Donnell — Yes ; 

Johnson, 42. 

17468. Mr. Powell, k.c.— Is lie here ? 

Sergeant O’Donnell.— No. 

17469. Mr. Powell, K.c.— This is one of the men 
that went ultimately ? 


Sergeant O’Donnell. — Yes, sir. 

17470. Mr. Poviell, K.c.— (to witness).— You went 
down the second time ? — Yes, sir: 

17471. And how many of you altogether were 
there a second time ?- — About nine or ten. 

17471a. Where did. you go to ? — I went with 
Sergeant O’Donnell down Townsend. Street, to -Moss 
Street. 

1-7472. And when you got to Moss Street, what did 
you see going on there ? — We were attacked by a 
very large hostile crowd of about two hundred with 
all kinds of missiles. 

17473. What happened ? — After I had entered 
Moss Street about half way, 1 got a blow of a bottle 
which knocked in my front teeth and split my lip. 

17474. I see. That was when you were down about 
half way in Moss Street ? — Yes. 

17475. And where did that bottle come from ?-- 
It apparently came from the house number 8. 
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17476. Was the principal attack in Moss Street 
upon the police from the houses ? — Yes : from the 
houses and. from the corners. 

17477. Was there more than one house that 
appeared to be engaged in that operation ?• — They 
seemed to be coming from several houses. 

17478. And what were coming from these houses ? 
— Bottles and jam pots and bricks and stones. 

17479. And there must then have been a good many 
stones and bottles and bricks brought into the houses ? 
— Yes. 

17480. Because a great many came out of the 
houses ? — Yes ; showers of them. 

17481. And when you got the blow of the bottle 
in the mouth, what did you do — did you still keep 
on duty ? — Yes ; I was dazed a little for the time 
being, but I recovered again very soon. 

17482. And you told us that you had a tooth 
broken ? — Yes, sir, a tooth gone. 

17483. Did you see in the progress of that riot 
other constables besides yourself struck ?— Yes ; I 
saw 48 B get struck in the hall of number 8 on the 
back of the hand with a stone. 

17484. And notwithstanding these attacks on you 
and the others, did you all continue on duty?- — Yes, 

17485. Did Sergeant Hurley come up this time ? — 
No, sir : he didn’t reach us at that time. 

17486. And this was on your way when this 
attack happened ? — Yes. 

17487. Did you enter any houses then? — Yes : 
number 8. 

17488. And what did you find in there ? — We 
arrested two prisoners in the house — Nolan and 
Purcell. Nolan and Andrews were in the top back 
room of number 8, but Andrews made his escape 
and was caught up in the street by 48 B. Myself 
and 78 B brought out Nolan, and Sergeant O'Donnell 
arrested Purcell. 


17489. Now, did you see. stones coming from that 
house yourself, and bricks ? — Yes ; clearly. 

17489a. And did they come from the top windows* 
— Yes. 

17490. How many flights of stairs up was that ? — 
about three. 

17491. So that they must have brought the stones 
up ? — Yes. 

17492. And how long was that particular riot in 
Moss Street going on ? — It lasted for about an hour 
or an hour and a quarter. 

17493. And during all that time were the police, in 
great danger ? — Yes, sir ; in imminent danger. 

17494. Did you see Sergeant Hurley’s party 
after that ? — No, sir ; we didn’t come in contact 
with Sergeant Hurley’s party, because we had to 
convey the prisoners to the station. 

17495. And that was as much as you could do ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17496. And you were in this place for over an 
hour with this fusilade of stones going on the whole 
time ?— Yes. 

17497. What sort of people live in Moss Street ? — 
Well, the general working class. 

17498. Was there anyone in the street as far as 
you could see that took the part of the police in any 
way ? — Oh, no, sir. 

17499. Was every one that you saw in the street 
hostile to the police ? — Yes ; they were all hostile to 
them. 

17500. And were the houses, as far as you could 
see and make out, fortified with stones ? — Yes, sir ; 
they seemed to have them in store. 

17501. Mr. Henry, k.c. — D id the whole of your 
party go back as an escort to College Street ? — Yes 
sir. 

17502. And you didn’t return again to the quay ? 
— We didn’t return any more after we left the 
prisoners at the station. 


Constable Brosnan, 43B, examined. 


17503. Mi'. Atkinson— Were you one of Sergeant 
O’Donnell’s men who were going to Moss Street on 
this occasion ? — Yes, sir. 

17504. And you went down there somewhere 
between eight and nine o’clock ? — Yes, sir. 

17505. Into Moss Street ? — Yes. 

17506. When you got into Moss Street, was there 
a large crowd there ? — Yes. 

17507. How many ? — A crowd of a couple of 
hundred or more. 

17508. And what were they doing ? — They were 
throwing all sorts of missiles — stones and bricks and 
bottles, and broken sewer -pipes. 

17509. Prom where ? — From the street corners, 
and the houses and the hallways. 

17510. Were there stones thrown from more than 
one house in the street ? — Yes, sir. 

17511. Did you notice anything being thrown 
from the house called No. 8 ? — Yes ; when we were 
passing No. 8, I was one of the party, and 1 was in 
the middle of the street at the time, and just when 
we were passing, I saw a man whom 1 knew well by 
appearance, and he threw a missile and struck me 
on the back of the right hand. 

17512. Who was the man ? — Christopher Andrews. 

17513. Where did he throw it from ? — From the 
hallway of No. 8. 

17514. And you identified him as being the person 
that threw that stone ? — Yes, sir. 

17515. Where did it hit you ? — On the back of the 
right hand. 


17516. Did it cut you ? — No, sir ; but it left a 
lump, and there is a lump there still. 

17517. Did you effect, the arrest of that man ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17518. When he was arrested, was he brought 
with others to the barrack ? — Yes, sir. 

17519. Did the whole force protect the prisoners 
that were arrested down to the barracks ? — Yes, the 
whole ten with the Sergeant. 

17520. And did you come back again ? — No, sir, 
we didn’t. 

17521. Were the prisoners arrested towards the 
end or at the beginning ? — Towards the end. 

17522. And during all that time, was there a 
grave condition of riot prevailing there ? — Yes, sir. 

17523. And you entered the house No. 8 ? — Yes, 

17524. And effected the arrests of these men in 
that house ? — Yes, sir. 

17525. Did you arrest Andrews in that house ?— 
No ; he broke away from the top back room. 

17526. Mr. Henry, k.c. — He escaped ? 

Witness. — 1 identified him as he was escaping, 
and pursued him through the street. I identified 
him as the man that threw the missile at me, and I 
arrested him. 

17527. Was he convicted ? — Yes, he was. 

17528— Mr. Atkinson. — There was a grave condi- 
tion of riot in the street ? — Yes, there was. 
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Constable O’Keeffe, 77 B, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


17529. Without taking you through the whole 
of this business, I want to ask you were you with 
Sergeant O’Donnell? — I was, sir. 

17530. And when you came to Moss Street, 
do you remember being attacked ? — Yes, sir. 

17531. In what way. What were your ex- 
periences ? — There was a crowd of about 200 
standing at the corner of Moss and Townsend 
Streets, and when we were approaching they be- 
gan to throw stones and bricks at us, and the 
police faltered a little. Sergeant O’Donnell 
rushed up and said “ charge the crowd.” We 
charged the crowd and they rushed down Moss 
Street, and when we got into Moss Street there 
was a fire lighting in the middle of the carriage- 
way. When they saw us the crowd stampeded, 
and then stood till they reinforced the crowd, 
and then they threw a fresh volley of stones at 
us. We charged down, and when we got to the 
far end of Moss Street there were stones and 
bricks and bottles thrown at us out of number 8, 
immediately overlooking the fire, and they 
turned down the next street to the right. There 
are a lot of “'tricking halls” in the locality, 
and they disappeared into them. 

17532. What is the French word that you said ? 
—“Tricking Halls.” 

17533. And what does that mean? — It is a 
place where corner boys and people of that class 
hide at night. 

17534. And they could get from one place to 
another? — It is like a rabbit warren. 

17535. They are confusing to the police? — Yes. 

17536. And some of them made off into these 
places ? — Yes. 

17537. Was the fire lighting just outside num- 
ber 8? — Yes, number 8 was overlooking the fire 
which was in the middle of the carriage way, and 
they had seats made arouVtd of bricks. Some of 
them were sitting on the bricks when we went 
into Moss Street. 

17538. And it is perfectly certain that they 
were there prepared for you? — Yes ; it looked 
like it. 

17539. It looked like it. I should think so? 
— Yes, and when we came to number 8 they 


began to pelt us from the houses and from the 
top windows. 

17540. What kind of things were thrown? — 
1 saw something like a cup coming from the top 
window and I dodged it, and I got instead a 
brick on the side of the head. 

17541. It would have been better for you to 
have got the cup. Well, what happened then? 
— I was struck with the brick from the top win- 
dow of number 8, and it hit me on the helmet. 

17542. Did you arrest- anybody? — No, sir. I 
didn’t arrest anybody. 

17543. Did you see who it was threw that a 
you ? — No, sir. I saw it just as it was coming 
out of the window. 

17544. What effect had it on you? — I thought 
half of my head had gone away. When I re- 
covered myself I saw my party had gone away, 
and I struggled after them as best I could. I saw 
another thing thrown at me, it was like a picture 
or a looking-glass or some framed article, and it 
crashed at- my feet as I was making for the hall- 
way. 

17545. Was that some article of furniture like 
a picture or a mirror, or something like that? — 
Yes, it was framed. 

17546. Did that come down from one of the 
houses? — Yes, from No. 8. 

17547. Supposing you hadn’t your helmet on 
what would be the effect of that blow you got on 
the helmet? — Oh, I would be killed. Even as it 
was there was a lump on the top of my head for 
weeks afterwards. 

17548. How long were the police in the street 
subject to that treatment? — About an hour or 
three-quarters of an hour. 

17549. And the result in the end was that you 
were able to make some arrests? — Yes. 

17550. And when you made these arrests you 
were bound to bring them to College Street Sta- 
tion? — Yes, sir. 

17551. And you couldn’t go any further? — No, 
things were nearly quiet when we had the crowds 
dispersed, but still they persisted in throwing 
things from that house that we entered. 


Constable Patrick McBride, 78 

17552. Now you were with Sergeant O’Donnell 
too ? — Yes. 

17553. And you were with him in Moss Street? 
-Yes. 

17554. Did you see this fire that was in the 
middle of Moss Street? — Yes. 

17555. And were there bricks round it? — Yes, 
sir. 

17556. What sort of a crowd was it that was 
at the corner of Moss Street and Townsend Street ? 

• — A large hostile crowd. 

17557. How many persons would be in it? — 
About 200. 

17558. How many police were there ? — Sergeant 
O’Donnell had ,a party of 10 men. 

17559. There were 10 men in that party?" — 
Yes. 

17560. And you were one of them? — Yes, sir. 

17561. And did you ses them running down 
Moss Street in front of the police ? — Yes. 

17562. From the corner? — Yes. When the 

police got as far as Townsend Street and Moss 
Street they were attacked with all kinds of mis- 
siles— bottles, bricks— in fact all sorts of missiles. 

17563. At the corner? — Yes. 


B, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

17564. And then the police charged them? — 
Yes. 

17565. And they ran down Moss Street? — Yes. 

17566. It was half-way down Moss Street the 
fire was? — Yes. 

17567. And there was a crowd there? — Yes. 

17568. So that the police had to deal with two 
crowds ? — Yes. 

17569. In addition to that when the police got 
to where the fire was, did you see things thrown 
from the windows of the houses? — Yes, I did. 

17570. Was No. 8 especially bad? — Yes. 

17571. That was the house just opposite where 
the fire was? — Right opposite. 

17572. Did you go into that house to help to 
make an arrest inside? — When Sergeant O’Don- 
nell saw bricks and bottles coming out of No. 8 
he ordered his men to enter. We entered, and 
arrested Andrews, Purcell and Nolan. I and 
another constable took Nolan down. When we 
entered the house Nolan was bleeding from a cut 
on the right side of the head. We took him to 
College Street Station, and the other police took 
the other prisoners. The case was heard before 
Mr. Drury, and he was sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour. 
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17573. Nolan never made any charge that the 
police cut him? — No. 

17574. Was he out in the street before that? — 
He must have been. 

17575. I suppose he got a blow intended for 
policemen ? — Undoubtedly. 


17576. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did any of you come 
up with the crowd ; did any of the police get into 
contact with the crowd ? — No, the crowd cleared 
before the police reached them. 

17577. So that you were not able to come up 
with them ? — No ; we were not able to get up on 
them. 


Sergeant Hurley, 19 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


17578. Sergeant, you were sent down by 
Superintendent Dunne with Sergeant O’Donnell ? 
— Not with him, but in another direction. 

17579. Your party went down George’s Quay? 
— Yes. 

17580. You took ten men with you ? — Yes. 

17581. What time would that be ? — Between 
9.30 and 10 o’clock. 

17581a. And when you came to George’s Quay, 
which runs past Tara Street, towards the river — 
alongside the river was there a large crowd ?■ — 
There was a large bonfire burning in the centre of 
the carriage-way, near the corner of Moss Street, 
in George’s Quay. 

17582. Did you see of what material that bonfire 
was made? — It was a large hoarding which had 
been opposite the place, and it was made a bonfire 
of in the street. It was 12 feet by 10 feet. There 
was about one foot of bricks accumulated around it. 

17583. A regular fire-place made of bricks? — 
Yes. 

17584. Was it a big fire when you got down ? — 
It was blazing on the street at the time. 

17585. Was there a large crowd in the vicinity 
of the fire ? — About 40 or 50 men were assembled 
round the bonfire. As we approached it the crowd 
round it fired broken bricks towards us, and asked 
us “to come on.” So we went towards them, and 
as we were about 30 yards off them they ran away, 
along the quay eastwards, but still kept firing the 
bricks at us. Some of them had them in their 
pockets. 

17586. That is a paved way — we know that? — 
Yes. 

17587. It is a paved way at the corner of Moss 
Street? — Yes. They were joined by eight or ten 
men, who ran out of Moss Street, and these men 
men, as well as others, also fired bricks at us, and 
made use of obscene expressions towards us. 

17588. While passing up Moss Street obscene 
expressions were used towards you ? — Yes, from 
people in the windows on the west side of the 
street. 

17589. You didn’t go into Moss Street? — No. 

17590. At this time, when the crowd began 
to run back, did you see batons drawn and a 
charge made? — Yes, but we never got near to 
them — they always kept a distance of 20 or 30 
yards from us. 

17591. You never came up to the crowd? — 
No. 

17592. How far did you charge them down 
the quays? — To Creighton Street at the end side 
of the quay. 

17593. And they were constantly turning back 
and attacking the police? — Yes. 

17594. And were the missiles coming fairly 
freely? — Yes; they were hopping off the pave- 
ments, and round our feet. We had to jump 'to 
escape them. 

17595. Now, were you attacked also from the 
river? — Yes; and on our return journey, at the 
end of Moss Street we were attacked by 3 men 
in a ferry boat, which was in the centre of the 
river, with broken bricks and tiles, all thrown 
from the boat. 

17596. When you got them to Creighton Street 


you dispersed them? — Yes. On reaching Creigh- 
ton Street they disappeared into side streets oil 
that. 

17597. And, having dispersed the crowd in 
Creighton Street, you returned? — Yes, to my 
party along the quays again. 

17598. Was there any attack made on you in 
Creighton Street? — There was not. 

17599. The crowd dispersed to the side streets, 
and you returned? — Yes. 

17600. Were any of your mien injured? — There 
were not, as far as I know. 

17601. You know a place called Ryan’s public- 
house? — I do. 

17602. What dix-ected your attention to that 
publichouse? — It is, Number 10, George’s Quay. 

17603. Tell us what took place with regard to 
Ryan’s publichouse? — When returning I saw a 
plate-glass window of Miss Ryan’s publichouse 
completely broken, and also a sheet glass window 
in a saddler’s shop at 9 George’s Quay was broken. 
Evei-y glass window in Mr. Ryan’s publichouse, 
4, Geoi'ge’s Quay, was also bx'oken. 

17604. That is 4, 9, and 10 Geox'ge’s Quay? — 
Yes. I made inquiry the ixext day i;n Miss 
Ryaix’s publichouse, and I was informed the glass 
had been bx-okexx between 8 and 9 o’clock the 
previous evexxing. The plate-glass window in 
her premises was damaged to the extent 
of £11 . The fanlight over the door was also 
broken, and the wiixdows in the front drawing- 
room were broken. 

17605. There was a determined assault on Mr. 
Ryan’s publichouse ? — Yes. It was serious. 

The electric fittings suspended from the ceiling 
immediately ixxside the window were damaged to 
the extexxt of £1. 

17606. Was anything else done to it? — That 
is all was done to it. 

17607. Was anything else done to the other 
houses? — The extent of the damage done to the 
saddler's shop, 9 George’s Quay, was 15s., and 
the extent of the damage to Miss Ryan’s public- 
house was £9 for a plate-glass window. 

17608. That is the house Number 4, George’s 
Quay? — Yes; Number 4. 

17609. That is apart from Nxxmber 10? — Yes. 

17610. You didn’t I take it, operate with Sex - - 
geant O’Donnell? — No, I did not. 

17611. Yoxx didix’t come in touch with him? — 
No, not at all. 

17612. After dispersiixg the crowd in Creighton 
Street you returned to O’Connell Bridge?— Yes. 

17613. Axxd joiixed Superinteixdent Dunne’s 
party again? — Yes. 

17614. On Sunday night, 31st August? — Yes. 

17615. How long were you in dispersiixg the 
riotous crowd in George’s Quay? — Thx - ee-quartei's 
of axx hour, or an hour altogether we were- 

17616. During that time wex - e you constantly 
kept keeping the men at the double, and charging 
the crowd ? — Yes. 

17617. It was a fierce and hostile crowd? — Yes. 

17618. The crowd would run away axxd re- 
assemble — did you know the people who took part 
i’ 1 it — were they people who generally x - eside in 
that district ?- — I could not get near enough to 
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them to identify them, but -I think, from there 
appearance they did reside in that locality. 

17619. You said tiles were thrown at you? — 
Yes. 

17620. Where were they procured ? — From 
piles of tiles on the Quay. The ends of them 
were broken in a great many instances. 

17621. Did you see them afterwards ? — Yes. 


■ Constable Burke, 281 B, 

17265. Did you accompany Sergeant Hurley, 
the last witness, down to the Quays? — Yes. 

17626. I think there were 10 constables alto- 
gether ? — Yes. 

17627. Do you remember when you came to 
George ’ s Qu ay ? — Y es . 

17628. And did you see persons engaged 
making a bon-fire there? — Yes. 

17629. At the corner of George’s Quay? — 
At Moss Street. 

17630. Did you know Moss Street? — Yes. 

17631. You didn’t see it, but you know where 
the bon-fire was — half-way down Moss Street? — 
Yes. 

17632. And there was a bon-fire in the middle 
of Moss Street? — Yes. 

17633. And the other was on the Quay, at the 
corner of Moss 'Street? — Yes. 

17634. How far apart were the two fires about? 
— In or about 50 yards. 

17635. You went down to the one on the Quay? 
— Yes; we stopped at the Quay. 

17636. You didn’t turn down Moss Street?— 
No. 

17637. Out of what materials were they making 
the bon-fire? — Out of a hoarding. 

17638. Which they had torn down to make this 
bon-fire ? — Yes. 

17639. Now, on the way down had you a quiet- 
passage as far as that? — It was fairly quiet to 
that, but then we were pelted from every corner 
down along. 

17640. 1 know that was an ordinary incident 
that day, but from the streets you were pelted, 
down to the bon-fire? — Yes. 

17641. All along the Quay? — Yes. 

17642. With what? — With sewer-pipes and 
bricks. 

17643. Did you manage to get to where the 
bon-fire was? — Yes. 

17644. Was there a crowd around the bon- 
ni'e? — There was a crowd of 40 or 50 round it. 

17645. What did you do ? — They called us to 

come on now,” so we did go on, and when we 
were approaching them they ran from us down 
the quay, and got into the side streets. 

17646. How did they receive you — did they 
throw anything?— Yes : they had a store of 
bricks round the fire. 

17647. That is what I want you to tell the 
Court — you seem to think it an ordinary thing. 
1 here were a lot of bricks round the fire ? — A 
stock of them round the fh - e. 


17622. They were from tiles piled along the 
Quay? — Yes. 

17623. Next morning you saw them? — Yes. 
I observed the ends were broken off the tiles, 
and there were also sewer pipes which they threw 
at the police. 

17624. Those were the missiles thrown at you? 
— Yes; thrown at the police. 


examined by Mr. Powell, ic.c. 

17648. What did they do with them? — They 
pelted us with them. 

17649. Did you charge them then? — -Yes. 

17650. And did they run away? — -Yes, across 
down the quay, and down the side-streets. 

17651. In the side streets did they run along 
to Creighton Street? — Yes, sir. At every comer 
they would wait to be near enough to pelt us 
again, and then they would run. 

17652. They ran away in front of you, and 
re-assembled at different corners ? — Yes. 

17653. And pelted you from there? — Yes. 

17654. Ultimately, in Creighton Street, were 
you able to disperse them? — Oh, yes. 

17655. I want to ask you about the boat— 
where abouts was the boat ? — It was partly 
opposite Moss Street. 

17656. So that when you were coming home 
after the riot you were attacked with missiles 
from the boat? — Yes; were were pelted, and at 
the time didn’t know where the missiles were 
coming from. We could see no one. 

17657. On your return journey? — Yes. We 

got behind the boat to see if we could find out 
where the stones were coming from. We then 
saw the boat in the river. It was a ferry boat. 

17658. Are there many cross-streets between 
where the bon-fire was and Creighton Street, at 
the corner? — There would be two cross-streets. 

17659. Were you pelted from there on the 
way down ? — Oh, yes. 

17660. And when you dispersed the crowd they 
were running down Creighton Street ? — Yes. 

17661. Were you pelted on the way back? — 
Yes. 

17662. They came up to Moss Street again? 
—Yes. There were bricks thrown at us, and we 
didn’t know where they were coming from. 

17663. You didn’t know where they were 
coming from? — No. 

17664. But you subsequently found they were 
coming from a boat in the river? — Yes. 

17665. You discovered they were coming from 
the boat? — Yes; after some time. 

17666. What sort of a boat was it? — A ferry 
boat. 

17667. And does it ply across the river at that 
place? — Yes. 

17668. So what happened was that some people 
got into the ferry boat and filled it with bricks? 
— Yes; they took down bricks to it. 

17669. And utilised them for attacking the 
police on their way back? — Yes. 

17670. W T hy did you not sink them ? — We could 
not. 


Constable Thomas Burke, 96 B. examined bv Mr. Atkinson, b.i. 


17671. You are 96 B?— Yes. 

17672. You were with the last witness and 
Sergeant Hurley? — Yes. 

17673. And you went to this place between 9.30 
and 10 o’clock? — Yes. 

17674. When you got there was there a large 


crowd? — A ci-owd of between 40 and 50 sitting, 
round a bon-fire at the corner of Moss Street. 
17675. Made in the sti-eet? — Yes. 

17676. And did the crowd assail you? — Yes, 
they did. 

17677. What did they do to you? — There were 
3 H 2 
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bricks round the fire, which they fired at us, and 
they shouted to ns to “ come on.” We went on; 
and when about 30 yards off them they ran away 
down the quays and into side streets. 

1767S. Did you pursue them ? — Yes, we did, 
sir. 

17679. Where to — Creighton Street? — Yes. 

17680. Where you charged them? — Yes. 

17681. And did you finally disperse the crowd 
in Creighton Street ? — Yes. 

17682. You saw the injury done to Ryan’s 
publichouse ? — Yes. 

17683. And to the saddler’s shop? — Yes, I did. 

17684. And did you see the stones being 
thrown from the river? — Yes. sir, I did; from 
the boat. 

17685. What class of missiles were thrown from 
the boat? — Broken sewer pipes and broken tiles. 


17686. And you, having dispersed the crowd 
in Creighton Street, returned to . O’Connell 
Street? — Yes, sir. 

17687. During the whole of the time you were 
down there — for an hour or nearly an hour — 
there was a grave, serious riot going on ? — Yes. 

17688. And the police were in grave danger ?— 
Yes. 

17689. Were there missiles thrown from houses at 
all ? — I didn’t see any thrown from the houses. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — There was no one injured in 
this party, Mr. Powell ? — 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — N o. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have sufficient evidence 
on the nature of the riot, unless there is something 
special. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — We will just take one mote 
witness before lunch. 


Constable James Murray, 135 B, examined by Mr. Atkin son, b.l. 


17690. Were you also one of Sergeant Hurley’s 
party ? — Yes. 

17691. You left Store Street with him ? — O’Con- 
nell Bridge. 

17692. You were sent down by Superintendent 
Dunne ? — Yes. 

17693. Things were quiet until you came to 
George’s Quay ? — Yes. There was a little disturbance 
at side streets. 

17694. What side streets ? — At Tara Street they 
boohed us as we passed along. 

17695. That is opposite Butt Bridge ? — Yes. 

17696. We know that great turmoil went on 
there. When you came to George’s Quay there was 
a bonfire in the street ? — Yes. 

17697. And a large crowd were round it ? — Yes. 

17698. What did they do to you ? — They invited 
us to “ come on,” and threw- missiles at us — prin- 
cipally bricks. 

17699. Had you to charge that crowd ? — Yes. 

17700. Did you get near them ? — No ; we didn’t 
get into touch with them at all. 

17701. You could not get near enough to give 
them a touch with the staff ? — No. 

17702. They gave you as much stones as they 
could give you ? — Yes. 

17703. You were not hit ? — No, sir. I was not 
hit. 

17704. Did you see anything coming from a boat 
in the river ? — We saw it when returning. 

17705. And you drove this crowd from George’s 
Quay to Creighton Street ? — Yes. 


17706. And you finally dispersed them there ?— 
Yes. 

17707. They didn’t re-assemble ? — No, sir. 

17708. Now, passing Moss Street, was the crowd 
you drove from George’s Quay reinforced by other 
men ? — Yes, sir. 

17709. Rioters ? — Yes, by some of the residents 
of Moss Street. They used some obscene expressions 
to us. 

17710. What were the expressions they used to 
you — the class ot expression ?— They came mostly 
from women in the windows. 

17711. The usual style of language that comes 
from such people ? — Yes. 

17712. They joined the others, and you were" 
driven on to Creighton Street ?— Yes. 

17713. On returning back on your way to O’Con- 
nell Bridge, did you notice anything happening from 
a boat in the river ? — Yes ; we were assailed by 
broken tiles from the boat. 

17714. Thrown from where ? — From the boat in 
the river. 

17715. What boat ? — A ferry-boat. 

17716. How many men were in that boat ? — I 
think there were three men. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Three men in a boat. 

17717. Mr. Atkinson. — And they assailed you when 
you were on duty in the street ? — Yes. 

17718. You then rejoined Superintendent Dunne’s 
party at O’Connell Bridge ? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — 1 now purpose giving evidence 
with reference to the riot in Townsend Street on 
21st September. 


Superintendent Dunne, D.M.P.. examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


17719. You are Superintendent Dunne ? — Yes. 

17720. On Sunday, 21st. September, were you in 
charge of a reserve party of police at- College” Street 
Station ? — Yes, sir. 

17721. Did you receive a telephone message from 
Superintendent Quinn ? — Yes, sir ; that, a large 
procession was forming up at Beresford Place. I 
then wired to the Assistant Commissioner to send 
a troop, and I marched with Superintendent- Kiernan 
and Inspector Bannon and 60 sergeants and con- 
stables to Beresford Place. 

17722. Go on and tell us your - experience of what 
happened ?• — When we arrived there, there was an 
enormous crowd. Most of the people drew up and 
formed into processional order. We were received 
in a most hostile manner by boohs, hisses and yells, 
and insulting expressions. I halted my party on the 
house side of Eden Quay near Beresford Place. I 
could see that the crowd were inclined to be' very 


disorderly and hostile. A great number of them 
were under the influence of liquor — noticeably 
under the influence of liquor. 

17723. Mr. Brown, k.c.— What hour was this ?- 
5.40 when we got there on Sunday. I saw a man 
going along and counting my party, and coming 
back to the crowd he said “ there are 60 men in it, 
and the long Inspector,” — that was Inspector Bannon. 
I spoke to one of the officials of the Transport Workers’ 
Union to get the route they were going to take through 
the city, and I understood they were going towards 
Inchicore. We started about ten minutes to six, 
and as the procession went along Eden Quay, they 
boohed, hissed, and yelled at the police. When 
we crossed to the East side of O’Connell Bridge, 
one part of the crowd went across the bridge, and the 
other wanted to turn up Sackville Street by the West 
side. I foimed a cordon, of police across, and after 
wi angling with them for some time, I got them off 
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the bridge by Westmoreland Street. The boohing 
hissing and veiling continued all the way along. 
In Westmoreland Street I was met by the Inspector 
of the troop and his party— about 26 or 28 mounted 
policemen. I got him to distribute his party along 
the right side of the procession. In College Green 
the procession became more straggling, and I found 
that large parties were coming behind without any 
police escort to protect the trams and other property 
from them, and I also heard some trams were after 
being broken in Westmoreland Street. I hurried 
into College. Street Station, and telephoned to the 
Assistant Commissioner to send more men. I turned 
out a few men I found there' to follow after the rere 
of the procession to prevent any damage being done. 
I was not there more than two minutes when I got 
word that there was great damage being done to 
traxncars in Nassau Street. I ag,„in telephoned to 
Mr. Harrell, Assistant Commissioner, when he told 
me to take a car and intercept them and disperse 
the procession. I took a car and drove down Great 
Brunswick Street, but when 1 got as far as St. Mark’s 
Church, 1 met a party of police halted on the road, 
and they told me that the procession was after being 
dispersed in Townsend Street and Lombard Street, 
and that there were a lot of policemen injured. I 
got off the car then and marched them down to West- 
land Row — Sergeant Hughes, and a party of 10 men 
or so. When we went to the corner of Westland 
Row and Great Brunswick Street we were received 
by a shower of missiles thrown across the street 
from where the car-stand is at the comer of Great 
Brunswick Street and Westland Row at a spot 
leading up to the platform. I told the men to 
charge the crowd, but not to draw their batons 
I don’t think the crowd was large enough for it, and 
being in the neighbourhood of the railway station, 
I thought innocent people might be injured. The 
men doubled across the street and the crowd ran in 
every direction, some on to the railway platform, 
and others down Great Brunswick Street towards 
Erne Street. I went back to College Street Station 
and in the station I saw a large number— about 20 
oi our men — D.M.P. men and R.I.C. men injured, 
some of them very badly injured, more especially 
Sergeant Morris of the troop, and Constable Delaney, 
139 B, who had to be taken to hospital. He was 
unconscious, and many others were injured. 

17724. You didn’t, of course, see the fierce rioting 


that went on in Townsend Street ? — No. 1 was not 
in time for that, but from the demeanour of the 
crowd, I took it to be the most hostile crowd I ever 
saw in Dublin, and 1 have a very long experience. 

17725. How many would' you say were in the 
crowd ? — From 6,000 to 8,000 people. The rough 
element were in front, and had evidently been selected 
to take the lead, and they all appeared to be half 
drunk and primed for the occasion. 

17726. Did you ascertain yourself that houses in 
Townsend Street were stocked with missiles ?— -Yes. 
I was aware that they were stocked, and that it had 
been arranged for a fortnight before that, that the 
police were to be brought there to their Waterloo. 
I got private information to that effect. 

17727. Of course, it was after this you heard 
that ?— Yes. I didn’t bear it till the next day. 

.17728. Have you any doubt that this procession 
was organised and intended for the purpose of defeat- 
ing the police ? — Not the slightest. I am confident 
it was organised for the purpose, as they said of putting 
the police off the streets, and that they should become 
masters of the situation. 

17729. And did they present the appearance to 
you of a crowd likely to be engaged with that sort 
of thing ? — Yes. They were the worst class of 
hooligans in the city who were in front of the pro- 
cession. 1 never saw so many of the bad class 
together. 

17730. They were in the front ? — Yes. 

17731. And were there a number of Transport 
Union men behind them ? — Yes. 

17732. Were the men on strike near ?— Yes, they 
wore the Red Hand badge. 

17733. Were there nine trams that you ascer- 
tained were injured ? — Nine trams were smashed 
that evening in Nassau Street and Westmoreland 
Street. 

17734. And did you see that the vast number 
of that- crowd were Transport Union men from 
their badges? — Yes, they wore their badges. 

17735. And in front of their number they 
placed the hooligan element ? — Yes : many of these 
had no badges on — many of the rough element in 
front had no badges on that I could see, but a 
great number in the procession had badges on. 
The hooligans in front were apparently the 
strongest and biggest class of roughs in the city, 
and they had been selected to take the lead. 


Superintendent Kieenan, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


17736. Superintendent Kiernan, you appeared 
here, I think, before in another aspect of this 
case ? — Yes. 

17737. Were you at Beresford Place at a quar- 
ter to six o’clock on this Sunday evening ? — About 
5.50. 

17738. And were you in charge of the entire 
police force that followed this procession? — No. 
I had charge of 20 men, 2 sergeants, and 20 men 
under Mr. Dunne and Inspector Bannon. All 
the men were in front. I came next,. 

17739. There were 60 altogether ?— Yes, and 
there was a procession of about 6,000 persons. 

17740. You remained with the procession the 
•entire time from the time it left Beresford Place 
and until it reached the middle of Lombard 
Street ? — U ntil dispersed . 

17741. I want you to tell the Commissioners, in 
your own words, what the composition of this 
crowd was that assembled outside Beresford 
Place ? — It was a procession of about 6,000 people. 
They started from Beresford Place, and marched 
along Eden Quay and across O’Connell Bridge, 
Westmoreland Street, Grafton Street, Nassau 
Street and Leinster Street, Lincoln Place, West- 
land Row, Lombard Street, and into Townsend 


Street. It was a large hostile crowd, and hissed 
the police from the start. As they went along 
they held up all the tram-cars coming into the 
town. I warned some of the crowd — ring-leaders 
— in Westmoreland Street and College Green and 
at the corner of Dawson Street and Nassau Street, 
and also in Lombard Street, that if they didn’t 
desist I would order a charge. 

17742. Had you any conversation with any offi- 
cials of the Transport Workers’ Union at Beres- 
ford Place about the course the procession was to 
take? — No, I had not. Mr. Dunne and Mr. 
Quinn had. We will get it from them. 

17743. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did they march in 
regular order? — Yes, in a procession. 

17744. Mr. Atkinson . — Drawn up in line? — 
Yes ; and men at each side marshalling them. 

17745. How many deep were they? — About 4 
or 6 deep. 

17746. In Westmoreland Street and Nassau 
Street., did you see any trams injured ? — Yes, at 
the corner of Dawson Street and Nassau Street 
I saw trams injured, and also in Westmoreland 
Street. 

17747. What were they injured by ?— Stones — 
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stoues they carried in their pockets. They held 
up several trams iu Westmoreland Street. 

17748. All the trams?— Yes. 

17749. Which side of the procession were you 
on? — The right-hand side. 

17750. At the rere right? — Yes. 1 marched 
there all through with a head-constable, sergeant 
and 20 men. I lead them. They were two deep. 

17751. And you were keeping them hemmed in 
on the left side of the road? — Yes. 

17752. When going along the street in the 
course of your following on this escort duty, were 
the crowd hostile and making observations to the 
police? — Yes, they were boohing and hissing the 
police all the way. After turning into Townsend 
Street from Lombard Street the processionists 
commenced to throw stones and missiles of all 
kinds. 

17753. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W here did they get 
them? — Some of them had them in their pockets. 
They also threw jam-pots, delph, and other mis- 
siles from the 'houses in Townsend Street between 
Lombard Street and Peterson’s Lane. 

17754. Coming to Westland Row, did they 
invite the police to “come on”? — Yes. 

17755. What did they say ? — They said — “ Come 
on to your Waterloo.” That was the word they were 
using along the whole way. 

17756. During the whole course of that march were 
they hostile ? — Yes. 

17757. Openly hostile to the police ? — Openly 
hostile all through. 

17758. You had to approach Townsend Street from 
Great Brunswick Street ? — They went down West- 
land Row and along Lombard Street, and turned to 
the left into Townsend Street and up towards Moss 
Street. 

17759. When ycu got into Townsend Street, were 
the troop that you had there ? — Yes. 

17760. They joined you in Westmoreland Street ? 
— -Yes, they marched alongside. 

17761. Now tell us in your own words — give a 
detailed description of what took place in Townsend 
Street ? — When 1 got up to Townsend Street where 
Peterson’s Lane intercepts there came a shower of 
missiles from the processionists and also from the 
houses. 1 was after warning them on several occasions 
— four times previously I warned them. 1 saw there 
was no other means of stopping it except 1 ordered a 
charge. I got out in front of my men and told the 
crowd if they didn’t desist I would order a charge. 
They got worse, and I ordered the head -constable, 
sergeant, and men to draw their batons and use them, 
and they did use them. It was a stand-up fight for 
twenty minutes between the police and the pro- 
cessionists. I was in front of it all through. 

17761a. Where were the troopers all this time ?— 
Alongside ; they charged along each side. 

17762. Does this represent what is left of a trooper’s 
helmet (handing up a trooper's helmet in a battered 
condition) ? — Yes. 

17763. As a result of the riot ? — Yes. 

17764. It is split down the front ; and this is a 
sample of the treatment the police received on that 
occasion ? — Yes. 

17765. Were you assailed in Townsend Street not 
only from the zstreet, but from the houses ? — Yes ; 
from the street and from the houses. 

17766. And did it seem to be a planned, concerted 
attack ? — It did. 

17767. In any case, was the charge essentially 
necessary at the time you gave the order to charge the 
crowd ? — There was no other means of saving mv 
men’s lives. 

17768. At this time what would be the dimensions 
of the crowd opposed to your police force ? — I had 
twenty men and Inspector Bannon’s party was in 
front and charging in front. I came next. I had only 
twenty men, a head -constable, and a sergeant. 


17769. And of course you used your batons ?— 
Yes ; I ordered my men to use them. It was a 
stand-up fight for about twenty minutes at the 
corner of Peterson’s Lane. They stood up to us 
and believed they would put us ofi the street. After 
twenty minutes we swept it. 

17770. Was this a most deliberate attack ? —I 
was with them all through from the commencement, 
and it was a most deliberate attack. They were 
determined they would do for us there. 

17771. The riot went on for twenty minutes ? — 
About twenty minutes ; we put them back to the 
lower end ot Townsend Street and up Lombard 
Street and down Peterson’s Lane. 

17772. Do you know how many D.M.P. men were 
injured ? —There were about twenty. There was one 
man of my own division, 44E, who got the stroke of an 
iron nut on the shin, and he was on the sick list 
for fourteen days afterwards. 

17773. We will have them all examined in detail 
This is your account of the incidents there ? —Yes. 
I went back about eight o'clock and examined the 
street with a party of police, and from Moss Street 
to Lombard Street, and on to Peterson’s Lane the 
carriage-way and footway were strewn with bricks 
bottles, jam-pots, and all classes of missiles. 

17774. The wasted ammunition used earlier in 
the day ? —Yes. When I got into Lombard Street 
and in dispersing them one of Mr. Dunne's men was 
stabbed there with a knife. 1 got the prisoner into 
the ranks of the police and kept him there until he 
was escorted to the station. 

17775. He was stabbed in the hand with a knife ? — 
Yes. I also saw a B Division constable knocked down 
and lying unconscious. The Inspector brought him 
to me ; he thought he was dead. We had him 
linked up to the station, and he was brought from 
there to the hospital. 

1.7776. What is his name or number?— 1 think 
his name is Delaney, 179. It was when 44C, a man 
of my division, was lifting him up he got the stroke 
of a nut on the leg. 

17777. Mr. Henry, k.c.— Inspector Dunne and 
Inspector Bannon were at the front of the procession ? 
—Yes. 

17778. About how far were you behind ?■ — Just a 
few yards. 

17779. You were at the rere of the procession 
alongside? — Yes ; marching two deep. 

17780. And when you went through Lombard 
Street, and into Townsend Street, as I understand, 
your charge was back towards Lombard Street? — 
Yes. 

17781. Where was Inspector Bannon at that 
time ? — In front of me, near Moss Street. 

17782. And he was charging towards you, too?. 
He was charging back also. 

17783. Mr. Atkinson . — Did you see any of the 
troopers’ horses knocked down? — No; but I saw 
Sergeant Morris in front of me fall to the side. 

17784. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was there any 
violence offered, to the conductors or drivers of the 
trams that you saw? — The only violence I saw 
was at the corner of Dawson Street and Nassau 
Street, where the trams were broken. I told the 
crowd if they did not desist I would charge. 

17785. Mr. Brown, k.c. — The stand-up fight,, 
which you have described, in Townsend Street, 
lasted for 20 minutes? — Yes. There were police 
and civilians knocked down it. 

17786. What I want to ask you is, did the rioters 
use any other weapons than missiles? — Some of 
them used nuts. 

17787. Did you see any sticks? — I didn’t see 
any sticks used. 

17788. There was a hand-to-hand fight? — 
There was a hand-to-hand fight. 
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Inspector Bannon, D.M.P., 

17789. You had charge of a party of police 
escorting the procession ? — Yes, sir. 

17790. Tell the Court your experience of it? 

17791. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Had you 40 men? — I 
was in Superintendent Dunne’s party when we 
crossed Butt Bridge. I took twenty men and two 
sergeants, and led off in front of the procession. 
There was a large crowd of about 6,000 people 
assembled in Beresford Place when we were 
crossing the bridge. They boohed, hissed, and 
hooted us, and shouted, “here they’re coming 
now.” I led off as directed with 20 men, and 
there was an attempt made at processional order, 
but it was a poor attempt. There was no regu- 
larity whatever. They were practically taking the 
width of the street all along Eden Quay. When 
we arrived at O’Connell Bridge they halted to see 
what way they would go, or possibly they did so 
to obstruct the trams. This crowd of say 6,000 
people blocked the whole bridge. The police 
formed up there and moved them on. Then they 
went along Westmoreland Street, taking up practi- 
cally the whole width of the street. Three or four 
trams in Westmoreland Street were held up, and 
could not get through, on the incoming line. I 
was in front, and I was obliged to put a line of 
men on each side of the trams, so as to protect 
them from the violence of the mob. They were 
hissing and hooting the tram conductors as thev 
came along. One man was arrested there in 
Westmoreland Street for taking off a destination 
board in College Green. Matters got no better. 
The crowd commenced running off in small parties, 
and in Nassau Street two or three more trams were 
likely to be attacked. They hissed and boohed, 
and I drew my men on each side again. At the 
bottom of Townsend Street two or three marshals 
or stewards, with long staves, white sticks, turned 
the crowd, and it- moved backwards, and they 
harangued the crowd, who shouted at every tram, 
“Block Murphy’s trams.” I went over and 
cautioned the leader. Robert Johnston, who was 
subsequently cautioned by me to conduct himself 
better, or if he would not desist from inciting the 
people to violence I would disperse the mob. He 
desisted himself, and didn’t do anything more at 
that particular period. The crowd separated into 
running parties then, and I had much trouble with 
my twenty men in keeping pace with them running 
away. They ran up side streets, and tried to decoy 
the police there, and then they would join the 
crowd. In Clare Street they formed into a solid 
body again. These running parties that were in 
front marched down through Clare Street, Lincoln 
Place, and down Lombard Street. Upon going 
through Westland Row I heard one of the crowd 
shout, “ You will get it now.” I turned into 
Townsend Street. 

17792. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You turned into 
Townsend Street? — Yes, sir, and the boohing and 
hissing continued. About 100 yards up Towns- 
end Street, Sei'geaut Morris was riding quite near 
me and he was struck a violent blow on the side 
of the head with that. (Witness produces a large 
piece of concrete.) 

17793. What is that?— That is a wedge of con- 
crete, sir, and a mark of blood is on it there (point- 
ing to mark). He was struck and practically 
knocked from his horse, but I held him up. He 
drew himself up again and was able to sit up on 
his horse. I called to my men, then and there, 
to turn about, and shouted to the crowd to cease 
throwing stones and to disperse. Instead of 
doing that we were met with a regular fusilade of 
missiles — stones, bottles, jam-pots, bricks, and 
things like that (pointing to the piece of con- 
crete ) — missiles of all descriptions. 
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17794. Where did they come from? — They 
came from the streets — the crowd in the streets — 
and from the roofs of the houses and from the 
windows. This is a tenement place there. A 
constable of mine, 179 B — he was struck a violent 
blow of a bottle right into the face, and he fell 
senseless. His helmet was doubled up in two, 
but it saved him as a matter of fact, and I 
ordered the men to draw their batons and dis- 
perse the crowd. The crowd didn’t run at all. 
They stood up to fight, and stones and bottles 
came as thick as hail. Many of our men were 
struck. I was struck also. We forced them 
back, - say, 50 yards, and I then came up with 
Superintendent Kiernan’s party. He was near 
the corner of Peterson’s Lane. We dispersed 
them then altogether. There was a good body of 
people assembled in Lombard Street, and they 
were stoning the police still. Inspector Chase, 
with a troop, formed up there and he dispersed 
them completely — there in Lombard Street- 
Stoning was going on from the houses all the 
time. The police re-formed up at the bottom of 
Lombard Street, and a determined attack was 
then made on the police there at Peterson’s Lane, 
where a crowd of 200 had assembled again. Peter- 
son’s Lane runs to the quay, sir. I 
charged that party with a sergeant and 

ten constables with batons and they stood 
up to fight also. There was one very 

determined man, whose name was Toole. I ar- 
rested him that night, sir. He stood and 
shouted, “ Now, boys, go for them,” and made 
use of a very ugly expression. As a matter of 
fact he flung a jam-pot with great force and 
struck me here (pointing to the left chest) and 
stunned me temporarily, but I got all right again. 
I arrested him then. He is the same man that 
struck Sergeant Morris. For that he was sen- 
tenced to six months at the Commission. 

17795. What is Toole, by the way? — He was a 
labourer from Kingstown, sir. 

17796. From Kingstown? — From Patrick 

Street, Kingstown. 

17797. Eh? — He was a labourer from 35 
Patrick Street, Kingstown — a labourer on strike. 

17798. Was he out on strike? — He was, sir. 
The stoning went on, and we had much difficulty 
in attending to our wounded man, Constable 17i>. 
He had to be carried the entire way to College 
Street Station. There was no means of getting 
an ambulance down there, and I detailed Ser- 
geant Delaney and 10 men to convey that in- 
jured man and one prisoner — of whom evidence 
will be given yet, for stabbing — to the station. 
On the way to College Street they were attacked 
again. Order was restored in about half-an-hour 
or 35 minutes. I came back to the station with 
my party — to College Street Station — and In- 
spector Chase and a troop were along with me. 
We were stoned all the way from the windows of 
the houses up along Townsend Street. In all, my 
party arrested six men that night, and the fol- 
lowing day for the same offences. Toole was con- 
victed and got six months before the Commission ; 
Nolan, Ringsend, got four months before the 
Commission; Butler a month. John Larkin, who 
was only 16 years of age, was found guilty and, 
was allowed out to come up for judgment. 
Michael Ryan, Asylum Yard, was found guilty 
and was allowed out on bail to come up for judg- 
ment; and Robert Johnson, the man to whom I 
referred as being marshal at the end of Dawsoii 
Street, was acquitted. 

17799. He was what? — He was found not 
guilty. 

17800. Now, how long — what length of time 
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was it that the riot was going on in Townsend 
Street ? — Well, in Lombard Street and that 
locality — Townsend Street and Lombard Street — 
it would be 25 minutes to half-an-hour altogether. 

17801. Was that a very bad — a very fierce riot ? 
— Oh, a very fierce riot, sir. Altogether there 
were 20 constables injured within, say, ten 
minutes. 

17802. Twenty constables injured within ten 
minutes? — Yes, sir; and some four or five very 
seriously, sir. 

17803. And if you hadn’t in that 10 minutes 
— if you hadn’t got the upper hand of the crowd, 
do you think there would be several of your 
people killed ? — Oh ! they would, sir. They had 
it arranged for them. Next morning, sir, in 
daylight I examined the place. The streets 
around Peterson’s Lane, facing Lombard Street, 
aye, and up to Westland Row, were strewn all 
over with things like this ( pointing to the lump 
of concrete), broken bottles — ginger beer bottles, 
that could not be readily got in a place like that— 
stones, pieces of concrete, bricks, and almost 
everything I could mention. There is no such 
thing as the like of that ( pointing to the con- 
crete) to be found there at all, so that they were 
brought there by the people coming along — the 
crowd. 

17804. And these sort of things, in addition to 
being thrown by the crowd, were also thrown 
out of the houses? — Yes, sir. 

17805. Have you any doubt from what you saw 
yourself that the houses in that place were stored 
with these things for the purpos of attacking 
the police? — Oh! they were. They came down 
upon us. It was a hand-to-hand fight and they 
came suddenly down upon us. Immediately that 
I heard the crash when Sergeant Morris was 
struck them was a regular shower of them. 

17806. How many houses would you say the 
shower came from ? — I was 100 yards up the 
yards up the street. There are a couple of pub- 
lichouses there, and I think there was none that 
came from these. There are eight or nine tene- 


ments on the left, sir. It is only one one side of 
the street there 

17807. Them are eight or nine tenement 
houses ? — Yes, sir, and in addition they were com- 
ing from the roof. Of course, in rows of these old 
tenements you can walk from end to end — the 
whole way — on the roof. 

17808. Did you see things coming from the 
roof? — Yes, sir. At about ten past six on the 
21st of September the daylight was waning, and 
the lamps were not lit, and the light there was 
.very poor. 

17809. It was a very favourable time for an 
attack on the police? — Yes, sir. 

17810. Mr. Henry, k.c.— How many of yoxi 
were actually engaged in that charge you ordered ? 
— Twenty — two sergeants and twenty men. 

17811. Where was the remaining twenty that 
were under the charge of Superintendent Dunne ?' 
— They were away down along the line — -the police 
were disposed of in twenties along the line of the 
procession, which extended a great distance. As 
a matter of fact it was extending from College 
Green to Beresford Place when it started. 

17812. You were in the extreme froxit ? — Yes, 
sir, after which Superintendent Dunne’s men were 
coming down. 

17813. And who was next? — Superintendent 
Kiernan. 

17814. Next to you? — Yes, sir. 

17815. What were they doing? — They joined 
me when I got that far. 

17816. At the time of the baton charge, had 
you forty men ? — I had only twenty, but when 
I came thirty yards along down they were there. 

17817. Had they been charging in your direc- 
tion? — Not until I came down. 

17818. You came on towards Lombard Street ? 
—Yes. 

17819. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Part of the crowd 
was between you and the next party ? — Oh, yes; I 
had the vei-y worst portion of the crowd, because 
the party that led off in that procession were of 
the worst type. 

17820. They were as Superintendent Dunne 
described them as being in front? — Yes, sir. 


Sergeant Delaney, 9 B, called, and 

17821. Sergeant Delaney, you wei'e one of 
Superintendent Dunne’s party? — Yes, sir. 

17822. And I think you followed the proces- 
sion from Bei-esford Place? — Yes, sir. 

17823. At Bei-esford Place the crowd was dis- 
ordei-ly in its inception? — Yes, sir, and all along 
the line of route. 

17824. And continued so all along the line of 
route? — Yes. 

17825. Did you see trams being injured on the 
route? — I didn’t see them being injured ; I was in 
front. 

17826. You were in front? — Yes, with Inspec- 
tor Bannon. 

17827. During the course of your march along- 
side this mob, were they making any observations 
to the police? — Oh, yes; they were boohing and 
hissing them, and they were saying that we would 
get it later on — telling the police that we would 
get it later on. 

17828. Did the crowd become more menacing 
as they approached Westland Row district? — Yes, 
on the lime of route they were getting worse the 
whole time. 

17829. When you got into .Lombard Street, did 
the crowd turn on you? — Not until we turned into 
Townsend Street from Lombard Street — from 
Lombard Street into Townsend Street. 

17830. In your own words describe what took 
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place in Townsend Street when you got thex’e ? — 
Well, the first thing I saw was a shower of stones, 
and the next thing was that Sergeant Morris was 
struck on the side of the head, and partly knocked 
off his horse. Inspector Bannon caught him by 
one arm and I caught the horse, and held the 
horse for some time until Sergeant Mox-ris 
recovered himself. There we charged the ciowd 
back Lombard Street, Inspector Bannon and the 
party with him. 

17831. You had gone some distance down 
Townsend Street?— Yes; about 150 yards. 

17832. You were at the one end, Inspector 
Kiernan at the other, and twenty in the centre ? — 
I was in front. 

17833. The party of forty was divided into two 
sections? — Yes, sir. 

17834. You were in the front section? — Yes, 

17835. And then thex-e was another section of 
twenty behind you ?— Yes, sir. 

17836. And then came Inspector Kiernan ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17837. Whexx you got into Townsend Street — 
you were at the lower end of Townsend Street, the 
Tara Street end ? — Yes, sir. 

17838. Between Luke Street, Peterson’s Lane 
and Shaw Street? — Yes. 
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17839. Where did the crowd first begin to 
attack you? — The very minute we turned into 
Townsend Street. Wo were just after turning 
into Townsend Street when I heard a shout, and 
I saw Sergeant Morris hanging off his horse. 
Inspector Bannon had a hold of him. The horse 
became restive, and I caught the horse and held 
him until Sergeant Morris could get secure on the 
horse. There was then a fusilade of stones that 
came down from the houses- — from all quarters 
down on the lot of us. We charged them back 
into Lombard Street, and after we turned into 
Lombard Street 135 B complained of being 
stabbed in the hand. He had hold of a man, 
and said he had been stabbed. I saw his hand, 
and it was bleeding. The man had a knife in 
his hand, and I took that man into custody. Con- 
stable 129 B at this time was held up— he was 
partly unconscious on the ground — and was raised 
up by two constables, and so Inspector Bannon 
told me to take him and the prisoner to the 
station to College Street with ten men. He gave 
me ten men to escort him to the station. We 
went along, and when we got as far as th© corner 
of Shaw Street we were attacked by about 150 
men with stones, bottles, and everything. I left 
the four men — I had four men around the prisoner 
and the injured constable — and I charged with the 
other six up Shaw Street. We arrested one man 
in Shaw Street. 

17840. One hundred and fifty of a mob attacked 
you in Shaw Street? — Yes, sir, as we were escort- 
ing the prisoner and the injured constable to Col- 
lege Street Station. 

17841. And then, of course, having lodged 
your prisoner, and left you invalided comrate in 
in the barrack, you went back ? — No, sir. We 
didn’t return any more. We arrested the second 
prisoner ' in Shaw Street. 

17842. You did? — Yes. We made an arrest 
in Shaw Street. 

17843. Of whom? — A fellow named Larkin. 

17844. For attacking you? — For throwing 
stones at the police. 

17845. Mr. Henry, k.c. — This was the boy? 


A yoUng boy. Ryan also was there throwing 
stones. He Was in his shirt sleeves. 

17846. What is his f ‘name ?— Michael Ryan, 
who live? in Asylum Yard. 

17847. Mr. Atfoinsdn. — Was he convicted? — 
He was allowed out on bail, but he is awaiting 
his trial at the Commission for assaulting free 
labourers and upsetting carts. 

17848. Were you, yourself, struck? — I was,, 
sir. 

17849. Where? — On the breast. 

17850. With what? — -A stone or brick or some- 
thing. I was assisting the injured constable. I 
led the constable by the arm when I was struck on 
the breast turning into Shaw Street. I left go 
the constable and got another constable to hold 
him up, and then went after the crowd in Shaw 
Street. I brought six men after the crowd in 
Shaw Street. 

17851. Was that the first or second time? — 
The second or third time. 

17852. You were struck in Townsend Street? 
— Yes, sir. 

17853. And the rioting in Townsend Street 
was a fierce and dangerous riot? — Yes, sir. 

17854. It was necessary for the safety of -the 
police and the dispersal of the mob, to charge 
this mob with batons? — Yes, sir. 

17855- I suppose the batons were used, and 
rightly used ? — Yes, sir. 

17856. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You turned into 
Shaw Street to get into Brunswick Street ?— Yes, 
sir; the reason I turned into Shaw Street was 
that there was a crowd in Shaw Street and I 
didn’t want to let them get at our back. I 
wanted to shift them into Brunswick Sreeet . 
That was the reason we charged up Shaw Street. 

17857. Was it from the Townsend Street end 
or the Brunswick Street end that you charged 
with the six men ? — At Townsend Street corner. 
They were waiting for us there. 

17858-9. You did it to clear the street? — Yes, 
and one constable pursued Ryan home to his 
own door. 


Inspector Chase, D.M.P., further re-called and examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


17860. Inspector Chase, did you turn out with 
your troopers by the direction of the Assistant 
Commissioner on September 21st? — Yes, sir, at 
five minutes past six. 

17861. Did you go towards Berseford Place? — 
I was ordered to go to Beresford Place, but I 
met the procession in Westmoreland Street. 

17862. Was it a large procession ? — It was a 
procession of about 6,000 people, and a very 
hostile procession. 

17863. A very hostile procession? — Yes, sir. 

17864. Did you then post some of your troopers 
—cause some of your troopers to be posted at 
intervals . along the side of the procession? — Yes, 
1 did, sir. 

17865. Keeping the remainder in the rere?— 
I sent some of them, with Sergeant Morris, in 
front, a few along the right-hand side of the 
procession, and kept the remainder for a time 
in the rere. 

17866. Now, we know they went along Graf- 
ton Street, Nassau Street, Lincoln Place, West- 
land Row, Lombard Street, and Townsend 
Street ?— Yes. 

17867. All along, what was the demeanour of 
the crowd?— Most hostile. From the time we 
met the procession they were very hostile. Some 
of them drew attention to what they intended 
to do to us. Numbers of them said “ kick the 
bloody legs off the horses ” — or something like 
that — “ we will give it to you to-night,” “ this 
is your Waterloo,” and expressions like that. 
In fact it was as much as the infantry men could 


do to keep them from pulling the tram conduc- 
tors and drivers off the trams. 

17868. Do you remember seeing trams attacked 
in Nassau Street? — Several were held up and 
the windows broken. 

17869. Do you remember at Westland Row and 
Lombard Street and into Townsend Street — where 
did they begin to throw missiles, Inspector Chase, 
do you remember?— Of course, I was in the party 
at the rere of the procession along with some of 
my men. I heard an uproar in front, and just 
when we were getting into Lombard Street a few 
stones came round us there. When we got a little 
further we got a complete shower of them — stones, 
ginger beer bottles, and all kinds of missiles. They 
were crashing on the street and against the walls 
of the houses, and it was the hottest thing I was 
ever in in my life. Four of the men got their 
helmets broken and rendered unserviceable. These 
four helmets there (pointing to four damaged 
helmets on the table), were helmets of men who 
had to be supplied with new ones. 

17870. I want you to show one of them ? — -That, 
I think (holding up one of them), was knocked 
right off with a blow of a stone, and was kicked 
about the street by the crowd. That (holding up 
another), in that the spike was driven right down, 
like as if the missile came from the top of the house 
or a window, and struck the constable on the top 
of the helmet, and drove the helmet down on his 
head. 

17871. This one (handing Witness another of 
the helmets) . — That one was kicked about the 
31 
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street. It was knocked riglit off the .nan’s head 
with a blow of a stone. Here is another of them 
(holding up a fourth) . One man — his horse got a 
blow of a stone or a brick, and was tumbled in 
the street, and another man — one of the members 
of the crowd — ran a pole between his horse’s legs 
and upset him. 

17872. Mr. Henry, k.c. — They were all Con- 
stabulary troopers ? — No, sir, my own troopers, 
D.M.P. men. 

17873. And the helmets? — These are all our 
D.M.P. helmets. I had no Constabulary-men with 
me at all. They were all D.M.P. men. 

17874. Mr. Powell, k.c. — There should be some- 
thing at the top of them ? — We don’t wear plumes 
on duty like this, sir. 

17875. At any rate, that is the way you wore 
them that night? — Yes. 

17876. And these marks were given to them that 
night by the rioters? — Yes, sir. 

17877. How long did this stoning and attacking 
of the mounted police, how long did it occupy ? — 
It was going on for 25 minutes or lialf-au-hour. 

17878. Where were these things coming from ? — 
Coming from the houses, as far as I could see, and 
from the crowd. Evidently the crowd was very 
well prepared. 

17879. Was it quite evident they were prepared ? 
— Quite evident they were very well prepared. 

17880. Was it evident that the houses in that 
locality had been stocked with considerable 
quantities of ammunition?- — They could not be 
there otherwise, and the crowd, you know, made no 


secret whatever from the time I got on to West- 
moreland Street — they made no secret whatever of 
their intentions at all. I believe if it were not 
for the protection of the police the men on the 
trams in Nassau Street and along there would be 
killed . 

17881; And if they got the better of you down 
in Tewnsend Street what do you think would the 
outcome be ? — We would not be here to-day, f 
think. I am quite sux-e of that. 

17882. Did you see several persons arrested by 
the police ? — Yes, there were several persons 
arrested by them at the corner there about 
Towxxsexxd Stx - eet, and also at the corxxer of 
Lombard Street, axxd we were escorting them to 
College Street Statioxx. All the way up along to 
the corner of Hawkixxs’ Street, I may say, we were 
pelted from the crowd that would rush after us, 
and throw at us wheixever they got within distance 
of us, and from the houses as well, right up to the 
corner of Hawkiixs’ Street. 

17883. Were the same things thrown from the 
houses ? — Lots of them from the houses on the way 
up. 

17884. Do you know the names of the streets, 
except Townsend Street, that things were thrown 
from the houses? — We came directly up Townseixd 
Street. 

17885. You would be then, of course, practically 
at College Street? — Yes, 

17886. It was quite evident that the houses in 
Townseixd Street were plexxtifully supplied with 
stones, bricks, and missiles ? — It was quite evident. 


Sergeant Morris, D.M.P., called 

17887-8. You were oxie of Inspector Chase’s 
troop ? — Yes, sir. 

17889. And you joined this escort of this mob? 
— At Westmoreland Street. 

17890. Aixd you followed them on in the course 
of their route down through Nassau Street into 
Westland Row ? — Yes. 

17891. And on into Townsexxd Street? — Yes, sir. 

17892. During the whole of that route were the 
crowd openly hostile to the police? — They were 
very hostile all along the way, especially in Nassau 
Street and round Lombard Street, and particularly 
turning the junction into Townsend Street. There 
was a crowd there of very large dimensions waiting 

17893. Waiting to receive the procession? — 
Waiting to receive us; and it was not friendly at 
all evidently, because I got a stroke just as we 
turned round the corner with this lump of concrete 
(holding up the piece of concrete previously shown 
by Inspector Bannon) . 

17894. Where? — On the left ear. It cut me in 
several places. I was almost knocked off my horse, 
and were it not for Inspector Bannon, I would 
have fallen. Sergeant Delaney at the time caught 
hold of my horse. I was rendered uxxconscious for 
a few minutes, but I recovered again, and found 
myself bleeding. The crowd was throwing stones 
from all directions, both from the houses and from 
the doors and windows, and they were even 
throwing them from the tops of the houses. 

17895. And there was a stand-up fight? — There 
was a stand-up fight at Peterson’s Lane ? 

17896. At Peterson’s Lane? — Yes, sir. 

17897. And did you see troopers’ horses being 
hit and felled? — No. I was in front of the pro- 
cesison. 

17898. You were in froxxt of the procession? — 
Yes, sir, in front of the procession. I think that 
is where the riots broke out principally. That is 
where they broke out first. Inspector Bannon was 
in charge, and after he had quelled the disturbance 


and examined by Mr. Atkinson. 
for some time, Superiixtendent Kiernan came up 
with his party, and the remainder of the troop, 
aixd it took us on, and finally dispersed the riotous 
crowd there. 

17899. That took you some time? — It did, sir. 

17900. How long did it take? — About 25 
xxxinutes, sir. 

17901. There was a dangerous aixd awful scene 
of riot? — Yes, sir, there was. 

17902. Did you spot the man that hit you ? — I 
did, sir. 

17903. He got six months? — He was convicted 
and got six months. 

17904. Were you yourself incapacitated for 
duty ? — Yes, for four weeks under the care of a 
medical doctor. 

17905. You wei'e not able to x-esume duty fox- 
four weeks? — No, sir. 

17906. Did you see, in the course of your route 
down Nassau Street, trams being molested? — 
Several trams were broken and held up. 

17907. And did it appear to you to be a dis- 
orderly and drunken mob ? — They did sir. 

17908. And what were the missiles with which 
they broke the trams, broke the windows of the 
trams ? — Well, I didn’t see the trams being broken, 
but I said several trams broken. 

17909. And the missiles were fired from the 
roofs of the houses and the windows and the 
street? — They were, sir. 

17910. It was a regular fortified position? — 
Yes, sir, it looked like that. 

17911. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Your helmet was not 
broken ? — No, sir, but I saw several strewn on the 
ground, and helmets of the foot police as well. 

17912. Yours was not one of them — -your injury 
was quite apart from the helmet ? — Yes, sir, in the 
ear it was. The street was all strewn over with 
bottles and bricks and all kinds of missiles and 
helmets. 

17913. Mr. Powell, k.c. — With helmets?- 
Helmets as well, sir. 
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Mr. Thomas Kelly called 

17914. You are an Inspector of the Dublin 
United Tramway Company ?— Yes, sir. 

17915. On Sunday, 21st of September, about 
6 o’clock, were you on O'Connell Bridge ?— I was, 
sir. 

17916. Did you see a crowd of disorderly people 
coming in a procession along Eden Quay?— I did, 

17917. What did you estimate was the number 
of the crowd ? — There was over six or seven thou- 
sand — about six or seven thousand. 

17918. Did you notice the condition of them?— • 
They were a very nasty, hostile crowd. They were 
about three-fourths drunk. 

17919. They were drunk?— Yes, the majority 
of them. 

17920. The majority of them were three- 
quarters drunk ?— Yes, the majority of them, and 
they were in fighting attitude. 

17921. Did you see in Westmoreland Street — 
did you see trams stopped? — I did. 

17922. By this crowd? — Yes. They spread 

themselves out. They took both lines of trams, 
and spread over the two lines up and down, and 
the cars down and northward had stopped. 

17923. And did you see the glass broken in one 
of them? — I did. 

17924. Did you see the man that broke it? — 
Yes. At the corner of Fleet Street, at Westmore- 
land Street, I saw some man striking the window 
in another car. He broke two cars in all, and 
attempted to break a third, but didn’t succeed. 

17925. Did you point that man out to a ser- 
geant? — I pointed him out to a police sergeant. 

17926. And the police sergeant was going to 
arrest him ? — Yes, he was, and they told the ser- 
geant that if that man was arrested he would be 
killed himself, and that they would not allow him 
arrest the man. The sergeant was carried off his 
feet, and the prisoner got away. 

17927. Did you hear the crowd saying any- 
thing ? — They said he would be murdered himself 
if he arrested that man. I was not in uniform 
at the time. I was a civilian in the street. They 
hissed our motor men and spat on them, and fired 
a porter bottle which went through the front 
window of a tram-car which was stationary at the 
Ballast Office. In all there were nine trams 
broken . 

17928. Do you know a tram-driver named 
Myles Fleming? — I do. 

17929. Did you see him there? — There was a 
window broken in his ear, and he had to go up 
to the top of the car, and got under the, seats 
and laid down there. 

17930. Under the seats on the top of the tram? 
— Yes ; afterwards when I went to look for him 
T found him there. 

17931. He was comparatively safe there? — He 


and examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

thought he was, but it was not safe anywhere 
that same evening. 

17932. At Nassau Street did you see anything 
happen a motor man there ? — There was a motor 
man reported to me coming in from Nassau Street 
to Westmoreland Street that three men, out of 
the procession, stepped on his car and pulled 
him across the gate, and had him by the throat. 
He got pulled across the gate, he said, and when 
he got pulled he brought the driving-handle with 
him — the key of the control — and he defended 
himself by the key and knocked, one of them 
down, and by that means got free himself. 

17933. He was pulled off. He was pulled off 
the front platform. He was driving the car at 
the time ? — Yes ; Byrne was the motorman’s 
name. 

17934. Between Westmoreland Street and Lin- 
coln Place were there in all nine tram cars 
broken on that date? — Yes; 9 trams. Some of 
them ranged from 9s., and more of them up to 
£3 damage. 

17935. You didn’t, of course, go with this pro- 
cession ? — I didn’t go further over the ground 
with the procession. They also pulled off the 
destination boards. 

17935a. They pulled off the destination boards? 
— Yes, and smashed them up, and I saw the 
steward of Trinity College go to the assistance of 
a police inspector. He was about to arrest a man 
who pulled off a board and broke it. 

17936. Yes? — They were a very nasty crowd. 
They were calling the motor-men filthy names, and 
they used very nasty expressions. Some of them 
were armed with 

17937. Eh? — Some of them were armed with 
sticks. 

17938. And even before they came to Townsend 
Street, at the time you saw them were they, in 
your opinion, a dangerous crowd ? — They were out 
for trouble apparently. 

17939. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What did the gentle- 
man who broke the trams in Westmoreland Street 
— what did he do ?— There was a porter bottle 
thrown at one of the windows and stones at another. 
This man had no stone, but he drew out with 
his clenched fist and came at the side of the window 
and put his hand right through it. He got on 
so well with that one that he attempted the second. 
He missed the second one. He didn’t succeed ; the 
glass didn’t go. With the third one he cut his 
wrist, and then went away. I followed him, and 
pointed him out to the sergeant in Fleet Street. 
He went to detain the man, and the mob gathered 
about him, and stated that he would not arrest 
him, and that he would be killed himself if he did. 
The sergeant was carried off his feet for the time 
being. So I had to get away then in the direction 
of Fleet Street on the far side of the tram . 


Constable John Byrden, 155 B, examined by Mr. A tkinson. 


17940. You were one of Inspector Bannon’s 
party that evening? — I was. 

17941. You have heard the description given 
of the riot in Westmoreland Street, Nassau 
Street, Westland Row, and Townsend Street? 

17942. Do you agree with that- description ?— I 
do. 

17943. You are one of those that got into 
Townsend Street? — I am. 

17944. The attack upon the police was very 
serious? — Yes. 

17945. And you are one of those who received 
very severe injuries? — Yes. 


17946. Yoti were stabbed with a knife? — Yes. 
A man named Michael Nolan struck me with a 
penknife. He struck at my breast and I put up 
my left hand in the endeavour to save myself, and 
I got a stab of the knife in the palm of the left 
hand, T struck his hand down, and the open pen- 
knife cut my hand. 

17947. In warding off the blow you were 
stabbed in the hand? — Yes. 

17948. You were taking the prisoner with the 
other constables to the College Street Station? — 


17949. And you were attacked on the way to 
the station? — Yes. 


312 
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17950. And you were very bad? — I was. I 
didn’t go on the sick list, but my. hand was very 
sore. I struck Nolan with my right hand, and he 
lay on the ground for two minutes. 


Constable Charles M‘ Manus i 

17953. You were one of the troop attached to 
this escort? — Yes. 

17954. And you joined them in Westmoreland 
Street ? — Yes. 

17955. And you saw the demeanour and .atti- 
tude of the crowd all through Westmoreland 
Street and Nassau Street? — Yes; they were 
boohing and hissing. 

17956. They were a riotous and disorderly 
crowd ? — Yes. 

17957. Now, as to the condition of things pre- 
vailing in Townsend Street, what part were you 
in? — At the Lombard Street end. It was in 
Lombard Street that I was struck by a brick. 
That was middle way down the street. 

17958. You were struck with a brick? — I was 
struck with a brick on the head. 

17959. Had you a helmet on? — Yes. My hel- 
met was knocked off. 

17960. Where did the brick come from? — I 
don’t know, I couldn’t tell. 

17961. Was your helmet injured? — -Yes. 

{Helmet produced.) And my nose was cut. 
They buried the point of my helmet into my nose 
for a quarter of an inch. I was bare-headed for 
five minutes, and they were kicking my helmet 
about the street. 

17962. Were you stunned? — I was, very much. 

I turned back and met Inspector Chase and an- 


17951. You held him till assistance came? — 
Yes. 

17952. And he was convicted ? — Yes, he got 4 
months. 


xamined by Mr. Atkinson. 
other constable, and we got the helmet at the far 
side of the street, at the end of the lane. 

17963. Is that far from where it fell? — We had 
to go back ten or eleven paces. 

17964. When you got the blow your helmet 
fell? — It was cut by the missile and knocked off 
my head. 

17965. And that is the helmet you now pro- 
duce ? — Yes. 

17966. And was the condition of things pre- 
vailing a grave and serious condition of riot? — 
Yes. 

17967. And were all the police in great dan 
ger? — Yes, in danger of their lives. 

17968. Was it necessary for the safety of your 
lives to disperse and baton that crowd? — I believe 
it was. 

17969. Did you see anything being done to the 
horses in Lombard Street? — I did not. I was in 
the rere of the procession with Superintendent 
Kiernan. I didn’t remark that. 

17970. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you remain on 
duty or fall out? — I remained on duty. 

17971. Mr. Brown, k.c.— I assume that you 
all had your batons drawn ? — Yes. 

17972. And didn’t use them? — We didn’t. 

17973. Did you see the stand-up fight in 
Townsend Street? — Yes, I did. 


Constable Samuel Peters, 190 A, a trooper, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


17974. Were you with the other mounted men 
in Townsend Street? — Yes. 

17975. Have you heard the evidence of Inspec- 
tor Chase as regards the demeanour of the crowd 
before you reached Townsend Street ?— I have. 
17976. Is it accurate? — I believe it is. 

17977. In Townsend Street did you see things 
thrown at the police? — I did. 

17978. Where did you see them come from ?— 
From all directions— from the houses, from the 
people in the street, and every place. 

17979. Did anything happen your horse Me 
was struck on the head with either a brick or a 
stone. He was stunned, and came to the ground 
My right leg was caught under him. I pulled 
myself from under him, and was up m time to 
catch him. He was held until I got up on him 

^17980. Did you go through with your duty after 
that ?— Yes ; I formed up with the rest, and did 

"l798U Where was the horse struck?— On the 
forehead, under the right eye. 

17982 Were you able to see what sort ox a 
thing it was that struck him !— It mutt have been 
a brick or a stone thrown from behind a hoarding 
that was round a dilapidated house. 

17983. Were there rioters there?— There were 
17984 And it must have been thrown by one of 
those people ?-I am sure it must have been. 

17985. It takes a pretty severe blow to stun a 
horse? — I should think so. 

17986. If you had got that stone m the same 
place as the horse did, what would have hap- 
pened?— I don’t think I would be here if I had. 

17987. Before the rioters rushed into Townsend 
Street, did you hear any of them saying anything ? 


— I did. On the line of route along Nassau 
Street they told us that “ they were marching us 
to our Waterloo to-night.” 

17988. And it was getting dusk then? — Yes. 

17989. And when you got to Townsend Street 
there were no lamps lighting ? — No 

17990. And were you assailed from all sides in 
Townsend Street and from Peterson’s Lane ? — We 
were. 

17991. And in your opinion by an organised 
crowd?-— It was an organised crowd, in ray 
opinion. 

17992. Would you say that at the corner of 
these streets these large crowds were waiting there, 
apart from the processionists ? — I believe so They 
were out from the processionists in Hanover Street 
and Peterson’s Lane. 

17993. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is Peterson’s 
Lane? — At the junction of Townsend Street and 
Lombard Street. You go down Lombard Street 
and Peterson’s Lane is on the right leading into 
Townsend Street. 

17994. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Where were you 
operating when the procession was going along — 
were you on the side?— I was either the fourth or 
fifth on the right from the front of the proces- 
sion. 

17995. And you could see what was going on 
in front? — Yes. 

17996. And you saw what was going on when 
they led the police down into Townsend Street ? — 
I did. 

17997. And you have told the Court that at the 
corner of Hanover Street and Peterson’s Lane they 
were waiting for the police? — Yes. 

17998. Did that crowd attack the police? — They 
stoned the police. 
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17999. And when you got into Townsend Street 
was there a crowd there ? — Yes. 

18000. And there was a crowd at the corner of 
Peterson’s Lane apart from the procession? — Yes. 

18001. And when you got into that street, did 
that crowd attack you? — They did. 

18002. And in alliance with the crowd that was 
waiting at the corner of Peterson’s Lane, did the 
crowd in Townsend Street attack you? -They did. 

18003. In addition to that, did you see stones 
and other missiles coming from the houses? — I 
did — stones, bricks, bottles and other things. 

18004. And did a considerable quantity of them 
come out of the houses? — There was a fusilade of 
them. 


18005. And from the top windows? — Yes, from 
the top windows. 

18006. How long did this terrible business last? 
— I suppose well up to half an hour. 

18007. And you having taken part in this busi- 
ness, have you any doubt in your mind that the 
police were brought into that place to be attacked ? 
— Well, from the demeanour of the crowd, I 
believe they were bringing us there. 

18008. And that they were ready for the police ? 
— Yes. 

18009. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did you see people in 
the windows or on the roofs of the houses when 
you got there? — I saw them in the windows. 
People were looking out of the windows when we 
were turning round into Townsend Street. 


Constable John Nelson, examined bv Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


1 80 1 0- 11-12. Were you in the troop on that 
day ? — Yes. 

18013. And you arrived at Lombard Street? — 
Yes. 

18014. Which end were you at? — In the front. 
About 100 yards from the front. 

18015. When you got to Lombard Street and 
turning into Townsend Street were the crowd hos- 
tile? — Yes. Stones came from all directions. 

18015a. Was the crowd a large one? — There 
were about two hundred persons in front of me. 

18016. But a dangerous crowd was there at 
large? — They were. 

18017. And when you came into Townsend 
Street there was a reinforcement of two hundred ? 
— Yes ; I am sure there was. 

18018. And those were the people who attacked 
you ? — I think the people who attacked us first 
were the people billeted up in the houses. 

18019. And so there were also people in the 
houses? — I think there was, for it was from the 
houses that the stones came. 

18020. And you saw them being thrown ? — Yes, 
I did. 

18021. And all the appearances would go to 
show that the people were expecting the arrival 
of the police ? — Yes. 


18022. With a large crowd of six thousand in 
the rere of you ? — I couldn’t tell how many in the 
rere. 

18023. When you got to Townsend Street, were 
you struck? — I was struck three times. 

18024. Where? — On the side of the helmet. It 
is broken. I received a blow on the back and 
another on the cheek. The chain of the helmet 
saved me. 

18025. The blow that hit the helmet broke it? 
— Yes. 

18026. It is broken beside the strap? — It is. 

18027. Did your helmet- fall off? — It didn’t. 

18028. Were the blows severe? — The blow on 
the back of my head was most severe. It dis- 
placed the body of the helmet from the other part 
at the rere. 

18029. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you cut? — I 
was on the cheek, but not at the back. The helmet 
saved me. 

18030. What condition was the street in when 
the disorder arose ? — The crowd started when we 
turned into the street. The shouting frightened 
the horse, and it turned around in spite of me, and 
then from behind a shower of stones came. Stones 
and missiles of all kinds came from the houses and 
from the street and from Peterson’s Lane. 


Constable Arthur Kellis, 49 A, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


18031. You are a trooper? — Yes. 

18032. I only want to ask you — I am not going 
to take you through the whole details — -where were 
you as the procession moved along Westmoreland 
Street?— I was five or six back in the procession. 

18033. Five or six back in the troopers ? — Yes. 

18034. But you could see in front? — Yes. 

18035. When you came to the corner of Hanover 
Street and Peterson’s Lane was there a crowd 
there? — There was a large crowd there. 

18036. Mr. Brown, k.c. — A crowd that was not 
in the procession ? — This was atjdie halting. 

18037. Mr: Powell, k.c. — These people at 

Hanover Street and Peterson’s Lane, were they 
persons that were there waiting when the proces- 
sion came up ? — I don’t know. I was not in to see. 

18038. At any rate, when you got up there, 
there were these crowds in the street? — -Yes. 

18039. And were there also crowds in front of 
you in the procession? — Yes. 

18040. And were you stoned by people at the 
corner of the street? — Yes, several times. 

18041. And then there was another crowd at 
Peterson’s Lane, which is just at the corner of 
Townsend Street ? — Y es . 

18042. From your point of view, where do you 
think the first attack attack came from ? From 
Lombard' Street. 


18043. And before you got to Townsend Street ? 
— Yes, we" got pelted there. 

18044. What happened to you ? — I got pelted 
with stones from a hoarding on the left side of 
Lombard Street. 

18045. Where there was some old houses or 
something ? — Yes. 

18046. Where did that blow hit you ? — It broke 
my helmet. 

18047. What are they made of ? — They are made 
of cork. 

18048. Is there cork inside the cloth ? — Yes, cork 
inside the cloth. 

18049 . When you got into Townsend Street were 
you attacked there? — Yes. 

18050. Without going into details, would you 
tell where you saw the missiles coming from ?— 
They came from the houses all round — from rere 
and front, and from the procession. 

18051. Did a quantity of missiles come from the 
houses ? — Yes. 

18052. What sort of things came from the 
houses? — Bricks, bottles; everything you could 
mention. 

18053. Must there have been a considerable 
quantity of these things brought to the upper 
rooms ? — There must have been . 

18054. Did anything happen to your horse 5- 
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Yes; when the crowd rushed back after the baton 
charge we had to face the horses from Westland 
Row up Lombard Street. The horses were getting 
a bit unruly with the cheering and shouting, and 
a man put a pole under my horse and knocked her 
down. 

18055. Were you on the horse at the time?— 
Yes. 

18056. Did you get that man — was he ever 
caught? — No, he was not caught. 

18057. Do you mean that he put the pole in 
between the fore legs ? — -He had a long pole, which 


he was carrying in the procession, and he gave it 
a twist 

18058. And knocked her off her legs? — Yes. 

18059. Did you come down ? — Yes. I remounted 
her again. 

18060. Did you remain continuing your duty 
until you got home ? — Yes. 

18061. How did you fall — because if you fell 
on your head you would be killed?— I fell on 
the side. 

18062. Mr. Henry, k.c. — How often were you 

struck with stones or anything of that kind? - 

About five times. 


Sergeant Matthew Costelloe, D.3V 

18063. Sergeant Costelloe, you were one of the 
troop ? — Yes. 

18064. And you followed this crowd all 
through the route described? — Yes. 

18065. Did you hear the crowd — were you near 
the crowd when observations were addressed to 
the police?— Yes. They were telling us going 
along Nassau Street that they would soon chuck 
us off the horses. As we approached Lombard 
Street they got a good deal worse. They com- 
menced to throw stones, and told us they would 
take us off the horses in a short time. 

18066. This was at Lombax-d Street? — Yes. 

18067. Just as you were coming into Westland 
Row ? — Yes. 

18068. Were you yourself hit? — Yes. I was. 
several times on the back, but I was not hurt 

18069. In what street? — At the corner of Lom- 
bard Street and Townsend Street. In both 
streets I was struck. 

18070. Were you at the rere of the procession 
or in front of it? — I was the third man. I was 
about forty yards behind 1 the front of the proces- 
sion— on the side of it. 

18071. You were on the flank? — Yes. 

18072. Under Inspector Bannon? — Yes. 


'.P., examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

18073. When you got into the street was there 
another crowd waiting? — There was a very lai-ge 
crowd at Hanover Street and Peterson’s Lane, 
waiting. 

18074. What did they do when you appeared? 
— We were pelted with stones, bi'icks, and broken 
jam-pots. 

18075. Where did they come from? — They 
came from the houses — from the windows. There 
was a hoarding there, and they came from the 
back of that, too. When Constable Petex-s was 
struck down a missile passed over my horse’s 
shoulder and a civilian who was walking along on 
the footpath was struck by it on the ear and it 
tumbled him down. 

18076. Of course you could not see who threw 
that? — No, it came from behind the hoarding. 

18077. The hoai'diixg was fortified? — Yes. 

18078. Then the condition of things prevailing 
there must have been bad ? — It could not be 
worse. 

18079. Was your horse injured? — He was 
sti'uck, but not injured. 

18080. Struck with what? — With stones. 

18081. You yourself were struck several times? 
— I was struck, but not hurt. 


Constable Henry Nicholls, 167 
■ 18082. Were you with Inspector Chase? — Yes. 

18083. Were you hit? — Yes. 

18084. What street were you in first? — Oppo- 
site Westland Row Railway Station. 

18085. What were you hit with there? — A 
piece of a board like they have with placards 
with “Up Larkin’’ written on them. 

18086. You were hit on the back? — Yes, and 
my horse was struck also. 

18087. Did you see people with stories? — Yes. 

18088. All along the line? — Yes, all along the 
line. My horse was struck several times. 

18089. And were you struck yourself several 
times? — Yes, on the leg. 

18090. Besides shouting, boohing, aixd cheer- 
ing, and yelling, did you notice some of the 
things the crowd were saying? — Yes. They said, 
‘ ‘ When we get you down here, you whores, we 
will do for you.” 

18091. Did you see several constables hit with 
stones? — I saw Constable M‘ Manus (139) struck. 


A, examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

18092. Did you see what the crowd did with 
his helmet? — It was knocked off. 

18093. What did the ci-owd do with it when it 
was on the ground ? — A lad -ucked it up and 
kicked it, and said, “ Kick the bloody thing.” 
The crowd made several kicks at it. 

18094. When the cx-owd got the police into 
Townsend Street did you hear anything particular 
that attracted your attention in Townsend 
Street ? — Not in Townsend Street, but in Lom- 
bard Street. 

18095. What did you hear them saying there? 
— They said, “Do it to the bloody whores when 
we have them here.” 

18096. Did you*see thixxgs comixxg from the 
houses — stones? — Yes. aixd several bottles .from 
the windows and at the corner of Peterson’s Laixe. 

18097. Mr. PIenry, k.c. — Were you struck 
with anything except the board ? — I was struck 
on the back several times. 

18098. You were xxot injured ? — No, I was not 
injured. 


Constable David Dowd, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

18099. You wex - e one of Inspector Bannoxx’s 18100. Now the x-eally bad time, I suppose, 
party that escorted this pi-ocession, and you agree commenced in Townsend Street ? — They started 
with the details that have been given of the pro- before that. 

cession through the streets? — Yes, sir. 18101. Were there any fusilades before you came 
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to Townsend Street ?— There were stones the whole 
way. 

18102. Stones the whole way and the trams 
broken with missiles? — Yes. 

18103. Now in Townsend Street were you in 
front of the procession? — I came along Townsend 
Street, and they were throwing stones along the 
whole way. I got no stroke until I came to Lom- 
bard Street. 1 got a blow on the head and knee 
and was knocked down. 

18104. With what were you hit? With a 

brick. 

18105. Were they two different distinct blows? 
— Yes. 

18106. You were struck on the right knee?— On 
the right knee. 

18107. Was that knee badly injured ? — It was. 
I was in hospital ten days. 


18108. Were you struck on the head ? — Yes, but 
I received no injury to the head. 

18109. But your knee was bad? — It was. 

18110. In what hospital were you treated? — In 
the R.I.C. Depot Hospital. 

18111. Do you belong to the Depot?— No. 

18112. What county did you come from ? — 
Kilkenny. 

18113. Have you any experience of riots ? — Yes, 
sir. 

18114. What do you think of this one? ( Wit- 
ness does not reply.) 

Mr. Atkinson — It is unspeakable. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — He is absolutely incapable of 
describing it. 

18115. Mr. Henry, k.c.— What part was the 
injury to your head ? — My helmet was broken. 


Constable Robert Burton, 44 E, examined bv Mr. Powell, k.c. 


18116. On Sunday, 21st September, were you 
with Inspector Bannon— Superintendent Kiernan 
and Inspector Bannon and his men were in front 
of the procession? — Yes. 

18117. Did you yourself see the processionists 
attack the trams? — Yes, in Nassau Street. 

18118. Did you hear the Superintendent warn 
them ? — Yes. 

18119. From Lombard Street into Townsend 
Street, did it get worse? — Yes, a lot worse. 

18120. Did they throw things? — Yes, bottles, 
bricks and delph. 

18121. Did they come from the houses? — Yes, 
from the windows. 

18122. And from the street? — Yes. 

18123. Did you hear the Superintendent cau- 
tioning them? — Yes. 

18124. Did that improve them? — No. They 

were even worse after that. 

18125. Did the Superintendent then order you 
to draw your batons ? — Yes. He ordered us to 
charge the crowd, and we did so for about twenty 
minutes. 

18126. Did you see a constable of the B Divi- 


sion knocked down? — Yes. I was in the act of 

taking him up when I was knocked down with that 
(■ holding up a missile).- 

18127. Mr. Henry, k.c. — An iron nut? — Yes. 

18128. Mr. Powell, k.c. — What knocked the 
other man down ? — I could not say. 

18128a. It was dark at the time ? — Yes 

18129. Were you raising him up when you got 
that blow ? — Yes, on the left shin. 

18130. Were you injured by it? — Yes. I was 
off duty for a fortnight. 

18131. Was that a bad riot? — Yes, sir. It was 
very hot. 

18132. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were you using your 
baton for the twenty minutes? — Yes. 

18133. Mr. Brown, k.c. — They didn’t run 
away ? — They stood up to us for a while, but even- 
tually we succeeded in clearing them away. 

18134. As long as they were standing up to you 
you were using your batons ?— We had to use them 
for a while. 

18135. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I need not be deli- 
cate in admitting you used your batons in the 
stand-up fight? — But we did use our batons. 


Constable Delaney, 179 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

18136. You were also one of Inspector Bannon’s regards 21st September. We have some evidence 
party ? — Yes. to give of station sergeants relative to the Corpora- 

18137. You followed the crowd round to Nassau tion Buildixxgs. 

Street? — Yes. Mr. Henry, k.c. — That is to begixx on Monday, 

18138. Thixxgs were bad — very bad in Lombard in order to convexxiexxce Mr. Rice. 

Street? — Yes. “ Mr .Powell, k.c. — We have to give evidence in 

18139. Thixxgs were beiixg thrown from the reference to Mr. Lexxxxox Robinson’s statement with 
houses? — Yes, and by the processionists. reference to Eden Quay, axxd, of course, I propose 

18140. You were struck at the corner of Lorn- to give any evidence that caxx be given in reference 
bard Street ? — Yes. to what was going oxx at Eden Quay and Burgh 

18141. Where were you struck ? — Oix the Quay at the times respectively of the deaths of 
helmet xxear the eye, and I had to get four stitches Nolan aixd Byrne. We will give all the evidence 
over my. eye. we can in reference to these two matters, and I 

18142. Were you x - endered unconscious? — Yes. thiixk that is all we can do. 

18143. Were you the maix who was sent with Mr. Henry', k.c. — Is Dr. Keegan coming back ? 

Sergeant O’Donnell axxd ten men to College Green ? Mr. Powell, k.c. — I asked him to send me a line. 

—Yes. I didn’t know what happened to me, only The Secretary. — He is coming back. 

I was in College Stx-eet. Mr. Henry, k.c. — He made a post-mortem 

18144. You were carried in? — Yes. examination, axxd we have the depositions in con- 

18145. Were you on sick leave for some time? — nection with these cases of Nolan and Byrne, and 
Yes, for three weeks. it might be well if he did come back and refresh 

18146. There were four stitches in the cut you his memory. 

received ? Yes. Mr. Atkinson . — It is right to say he was here at 

18147. Missiles wex - e coming from the street and lunch time, 
the houses? — They were coming from both the Mr. Powell, K.c. — I will have to hand in a list 
street and the houses. ° f convictions, etc., and Mr. Harrel will be 

18148. Mr. Henry k.c. — The last man who was examined, axxd also Sir John Ross, 
struck with a nut was next you?— From the time Mr. Brown, k.c. — It is possible we may have to 
I was knocked down I don’t know any more. I recall Sergeant Haugh, and one or two police 

could not say. witnesses, in reference to the Corporation 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— That finishes the evideixce as Buildings. 

The Inquiry was adjourned till 11 o’clock on Monday morning. 

35317. Wt. P. 449. 75. 1/1914.— A. T. & Co., Ltd. 
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SIXTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING — MONDAY, JANUARY 26tii, 1914, 

AT 11 A.M., 

At the. Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. William Richardson, T.C., examined by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


18149. You wish to give evidence before us, Mr. 
Richardson? — Yes, sir. 

18150. And with regard to what date do you 
wish to give evidence? — The month of March, in 
the first instance, and the week preceding the 
baton charge in O’Connell Street in the second. 

18151. Do you wish to speak as to any par- 
ticular date with reference to the disturbances ? — 
The entire week preceding the baton charge, and 
on that Saturday evening in particular. 

18152. You are a member of the Corporation, 

I think? — Yes. You will recollect that in Mr. 

Powell’s opening statement he alluded to a speech 
of Larkin’s in reference to a newly-formed rival 
Union, and in which Larkin stated that the four 
men connected with it ought to be assassinated. I 
was one of the four persons referred to. I was the 
principal one. From that speech on, I was the 
subject of hostile demonstrations constantly; and 
on the week after the strike broke out, in August, 
and just preceding the occurrences in O’Connell 
Street, I was attacked in practically every street 
in the north side of the city. In Talbot Street on, 
I think, the Tuesday preceding that, I was 
rescued about 4 o’clock in the evening by 
Sergeant Maurice Woulfe and four constables. 
I had every reason to believe at the time 
that my life was in danger but for the police. 

I was not alone attacked personally by the crowd, 
but a soda-water bottle was fired at me just in 
the vicinity of Egan’s, Nos. 80 and 81 Talbot 
Street. I was held up for something like a quarter 
of an hour before Sergeant Woulfe came to my 
assistance. The crowd was very daring, and, and 
in my opinion there existed at that time a feeling 
which would have led to some fearful things occur- 
ring in the city if not promptly dealt with . Every 
night during that week as I went home I was 
attacked . On some occasions — I might say on two 
nights — 1 had to fight my way practically from 
the northern line of quays to where I live on 
Ballybough Road. On Saturday night 

18153. Saturday, 30th August? — Yes. I was 

fiercely attacked in Capel Street. 

18154. Mr. Brown, k.c. — At what hour? — Be- 
tween 8 and 10 o’clock these occurrences would 
have been. The appearance of some members of 
the R.I.C. saved me there. The crowd scattered 
when they saw them coming. Passing through 
Mary Street I was again attacked. 

18155. Mr. Henry, k.c. — The same evening? — 
Yes; in the vicinity of the Church . I simply 
walked from one street to the other. When I 
reached the North Strand a determined attack 
was made on me, and only by the use of a stick 


which I carried and the presentation of a toy 
pistol, which the crowd took to be real, was I 
enabled to escape. I can say nothing as to the 
Sunday, because I took good care to keep out of 
O’Connell Street; but in my judgment, anyone 
who went there that day was playing the game of 
the rowdies, and hampering the police. 

18156. Tell us what you saw? — I kept away 
from O’Connell Street. 

18157. Mr. Brown, k.c. — In Capel Street and 
Mary Street on the Saturday evening, did you see 
any evidence of rioting apart from the attack on 
yourself ? — Yes, very much so. The crowd was in 
a most dangerous temper, there was a large crowd 
congregated there, and evidently congregated at 
certain points for the purpose of mischief. 

18158. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You can say nothing 
as to the Sunday? — No. 

18159. Do you wish to say anything as to Sun- 
day evening? — No; I didn’t get near the centre 
of the city at all on Sunday. 

18160. Is there any other date in reference to 
which you wish to give evidence? — Yes. On the 
4th September I was attacked at Summerliill, and 
there I found it necessary to threaten to fire to 
defend myself. 

18161. Were you attacked by a crowd? — Yes. 
On the 25th September I was attacked again in 
the vicinity of Mary Street, in close proximity to 
the Church. About an hour previous to that two 
Constabulary men had been badly beaten, and a 
prisoner taken from them. I was unaware of this, 
and walked into the crowd without knowing what 
happened. About the following week I was 
attacked in North Earl Street at about a quarter 
to ten on a Saturday. After defending myself as 
best I could, I was struck from behind, knocked 
down, and kicked. I managed to regain my feet, 
and with the stick, which I had kept possession 
of, I kept the crowd off for some time longer. In 
all, I was held up for about twenty minutes. 
Shortly after a sergeant in charge of a mixed party 
of R.I.C. and D.M.P. men arrived, and they had 
to escort me home, so threatening was the attitude 
of the crowd. On the first Sunday in December 
my house was attacked. 

18162. We have not to inquire into occurrences 
in the month of December at all, only into August 
and September ? — Thank you . 

Do you wish, Mr. Powell, to ask him anything? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — No, sir. There are one or 
two busy gentlemen I would like to examine — Mr. 
Maddock and Mr. Waters, who went for the mili- 
tary in Inchicore, and then I will take Mr. Rice’s 
cases. 


Mr. S. W. Maddock examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

18163. You are Mr. Simon William Maddock? 18164. I think you are Secretary to the Mount 
— Yes. Jerome Cemetery Committee? — Yes. 
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18165. And on Saturday evening, 30tb August, 
did you arrive at Amiens Street station about 8 
o’clock or thereabouts ? — We arrived actually at 
half-past 7, and I was delayed at the station until 
about 10 minutes to 8, waiting for a cab. 

18166. Was Mrs. Maddock with you ? — She was. 
18167. After this delay were you and Mrs. 
Maddock driving across by Custom House Square 
and Butt Bridge? — Yes, and past Liberty Hall. 

18168. At what hour did you pass Liberty Hall ? 
—About 8 o’clock to the minute. 

18169. Did you notice a large crowd ? — There 
was a very large and excited crowd all round 
Liberty Hall, and I would say about 80 constables 
posted in different places. 

18170. Did you see as you got near Butt Bridge 
some policemen with batons? — Yes, in the centre 
of Butt Bridge. 

18171. And did you see anything being done to 
these policemen ? — They were being pasted, so to 
speak, with bottles and jam-pots. 

18172. Mr. Brown, k.c. — O n the bridge? — On 
the very bridge. The cab went slowly because 
the driver got very frightened. 

Examination resumed. 

18173. Did these bottles and jam-pots come 
from the far side of the quay? — They came from 
Sir John Rogerson’s side of the quay, and I think 
they came off the Loop Line. That is a supposi- 
tion. There must be somebody throwing them 
down. 

18174. Did you see an R.I.C. man struck?— I 
did not actually see him struck, but it looked only 
a matter of moments until they would be. The 
missiles were hopping off the parapet of the bridge 
near where the police were standing. 

18175. Did you hear one of the policemen saying 
anything ? — I heard one young policeman say that 
“ If two or three of you come back with me we 
would clear out the publichouse.” Then I heard 
another policeman say, “ It must be from over- 
head.” I was in a hot corner myself and wanted 
to hear what was said. The police were being 
attacked in a very cowardly manner. They were 
actually in a trap. Three or four of them came 
behind the cab. Some of the crowd disappeared 
down on Sir John Rogerson’s Quay and some on 
Burgh Quay. 

18176. Did you read an account of Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s evidence before the Commission ? — I 
did. It was such a bad moment, and I told my 
wife to sit down on the bottom of the cab, as every 
moment we thought the cab would be smashed, 
and the driver said afterwards, ‘ ‘ That is the 
hottest moment I had in my life.” 

18177. You told us you were passing Liberty 
Hall at 8 o’clock ? — About 8 to the minute. 

18178. What length of time would you say that 
this disturbance was going on as you were, well, 
crossing the bridge? — I would allow about four 
minutes, because we had to go slowly, and going 
over Butt Bridge the cabman got frightened evi- 
dently. He went through slowly, picking his steps 
more or less. It would be any time between 
8 and five past 8 when we were on Butt Bridge. 

18179. And did you leave behind you a large 
and excited crowd outside Liberty Hall ? — Yes : 
very ripe for mischief. I was afraid something 
might come from the windows passing Liberty 
Hall. 


18180. Would you agree with this statement 
in Mr. Lennox Robinson’s evidence “as I ap- 
proached Butt Bridge it was empty”? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — 5 minutes would make all 
the difference. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I was thinking of that. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — If there was a charge in 
the meantime, it would clear Butt Bridge. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — What I don’t understand 
about Butt Bridge evidence is if he means to say 
that there were no people gathered on the other 
side of the Bridge, in Beresford Place. 

18181. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Here is an answer 
Mr. Lennox Robinson gives, question 12057 — 
“ Could you see across the river — could you see 
Eden Quay side ” ? — I could, but I did not see. I 
did not look. 

Mr. Powell K.c.— Question 12058— “You did 
not look ; and you did not see a crowd of about 
400 on the other side of the quay ” ? 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Which side does he refer 
to? 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — The Eden Quay side. 

Witness. — I am talking of Sir John Rogerson’s 
Quay. I laughed when I saw Mr. Lennox 
Robinson’s evidence. He said he didn’t notice any 
crowd. That was absolutely absurd. The whole 
place was thronged. I am sure there was at 
least 3,000 people around Beresford Place when 
I passed at 8 o’clock. 

18182. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you get into 
Amiens Street by the limited mail? — Yes. 

18183. That gets in at 7.35? — Yes; but I 
could not get a cab, and we had to wait. We 
did not leave the station until 3 minutes to 8. 

I have allowed, in every possible way, for Mr. 
Robinson’s evidence. It is quite incorrect as 
far as that is concerned. 

18184. Mr. Powell, k.c. — If Mr. Robinson’s 
evidence is taken to mean that there was no dis- 
orderly crowd about Liberty Hall and Eden 
Quay, do you say he is mistaken? — Yes; it is 
absolutely absurd. I saw the crowd; and a bad 
crowd. I am afraid he has short sight. 

18185^ Mr. Henry, k.c?. — Did you see any 
man lying on the ground? — No. The policemen 
were evidently coming back. 

18186. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You didn’t see any- 
thing in the nature of a baton charge? — No. 
They were coming back. I saw a jam-pot 
smashed, and a soda-water bottle hit the side 
of the bridge, and one of the police wanted to 
clear the publichouse, and another suggested 
that the missiles came from the Loop Line. This 
was about five yards from the Tara Street corner. 
When the police charged forward the crowd 
cleared away. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is quite consistent that 
Mr. Robinson came after the charge. 

18188. Mr. Powell, k.c. — He had to go across 
Butt Bridge and up to the Abbey Theatre, past 
Liberty Hall, and how he could fail to see the 
crowd about Liberty Hall, which was not cleared 
until 9 o’clock, I cannot understand. I did not 
at all cross-examine him in a hostile spirit. 

Witness. — Mrs. Maddock is here and can be 
examined if you wish. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t think we need 
trouble her at all. 


3 K 
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Mr. Samuel Waters, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


1818&. I :tlii,nk, Mr. Waters, you werei an 
Assitant-Inspector of the R.I.C. ? — I was. 

18190. Were you sworn in as a magistrate in 
connection with this strike? — I was sworn in in 
connection with the riots a couple of years ago, 
but nob specially in connection with the last 
riots. At the request of the Under-Secretary I 
took up duty this time. 

18191. Do you remember going in a motor- 
ear -on Sunday afternoon, '31st August, with 
some police in the direction of Ineliicore ? — Yes. 

I was at the Castle. Mr. Harrel told me there 
was rioting at Inchicore, and that I might be 
required there with the West Kent Regiment, 
and I went towards Richmond Barracks with a 
constable in my car. A very riotous mob had 
assembled in Thomas Street as we were passing 
by, and there were broken glass on the street 
and stoneg and bricks. There evidently had 
been rioting previously, but not as I passed. I 
blew the horn of my motor-car and the crowd 
opened a path. When they saw the policeman 
they gave us a volley of stones, and boohed and 
groaned and threw stones after the motor. When 
I got to Emmet Hall there was a crowd of 
about 300 or 400 people outside listening to some 
speeches delivered from the window. They 


boohed us as we passed, but there were no stones 
thrown, and I went on to Richmond Barracks. 

18192. Did you see that crowd at Emmet 
Hall do anything to trams? — Yes, afterwards. 

18193. Tell us what you saw ? — I stood out on 
the road watching this crowd. Nothing 
happened. Then a couple of trams came along, 
and when they came in sight a determined attack 
was made on them. Stones were thrown at. 
them, and the police who were protecting the 
trams tried to scatter the crowd. I thought it 
it was wiser to bring out a few of the military. 
I asked the Colonel of the West Kent Regiment 
to send out some of his men, and he sent down 
25, but before we got down the polijee had 
practically dispersed the crowd. The police 
behaved remarkably well. 

18194. Was there a bad riot going on? — Yes, 
very bad. Stones were flying in every direction. 

18195. In your opinion were the police in dan- 
ger ? — Yes. They would have been in serious 

danger if they had not acted as they did — 
promptly and at once. If I didn’t think they 
were in danger I would not have turned out the 
military. 

Mr. Powell , k.c. — The next evidence will be in 
reference to Corporation Place. 


Superintendent Quinn examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


18198. Mr. Quinn, there are some matters I 
want to ask you about in reference to the arrange- 
ments at Store Street Station upon the Satur- 
day and Sunday. You are in charge of Store 
Street Station? — Yes. 

18197-8. How many inspectors are there at- 
tached to the station under you ? — There are 
three inspectors. 

18199. What are there names? — Inspector 
Willoughby, Inspector Campbell, and Inspector 
Purcell. 

18199a. What is the ordinary complement of 
men that are to be in charge of a sergeant? — 
Well, generally a section — 6 or 8 or 10 men. 

18200. And is it usual to send out anyone of a 
higher rank to a sergeant with that number of 
men? — No, it is not usual. 

18201. On that Saturday were you yourself 
engaged in what I may call active duties? — Yes. 
I was in the Police Court for the greater portion 
of the day, up to about half-past seven in the 
evening. 

18202. Are you able to say what your inspec- 
tors were doing that evening? — Yes. Inspector 
Campbell was in charge of the police at Beres- 
ford Place; Inspector Willoughby was out in 
charge of the police at Sackville Street on that 
Saturday. Inspector Campbell would have 20 
men with him at Beresford Place from about 7 
o’clock. 

18203. He has told us what he did that night. 
He had his hands full there ? — Yes. 

18204. And what about the third inspector? 
— He was on night duty. He did not come on 
until 10 o’clock. 

18205. Did it come to your knowledge at Store 
Street Station that there was a great deal of 
disorder in your district — that is the Store 
Street district of Dublin on that Saturday ? — 
Yes. I had been at the Castle after coming 
from the Police Court, and Inspector Campbell 
wired there that there was great rioting going on 
in Beresford Place. I went over on an outside 


car, dressed in uniform, and got there about 
8.15. 

18206. And what was going on? — At the time 
I arrived Inspector Willoughby had come with 
a party of police and Inspector Campbell had 
been there — in Beresford Place— from 7 o’clock. 
There were excited crowds about Abbey Street, 
Custom House Square, up in Eden Quay, and 
down towards the Custom House, and I could 
see from the north side of the river that there 
were crowds upon the other side of Butt Bridge. 

18206a. Did you go on to Store Street Station 
then ? — This was after I came from the station 
in uniform. 

18207. I don’t want to go into what went on 
in EdeD Quay and Beresford Place just at the 
moment. When did you first get any intimation 
that there was disorder in Corporation Street and 
Corporation Buildings? — It would be about half- 
past 4 or a quarter to 5 on Sunday. 

18208. Did you not know anything about the 
Saturday night- in Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 
On Saturday night at 11 o’clock I went to Marl- 
borough Street, as I heard rioting was going on, 
and joined Inspector Campbell’s party. Things 
were quiet at Beresford Place about 11 o’clock 
I went to Mr. Campbell, as I heard rioting was 
going on. Inspector Freeman had gone home 
at the time. I found Inspector Campbell with 
a party of police in Marlborough Street. There 
was serious rioting going on. I have been ex- 
amined upon that already. 

18209. Was Constable Frith attached to your 
station ? — Yes. 

18210. Were you aware that he was operating 
that night in the neighbourhood of Corporation 
Street?— I heard so. 

18211. That would be in the ordinary dis- 
charge of his duty? — Yes. 

18212. Was there a Sergeant with him? — I 
don’t think so. 

18213. At that time was there a considerable 
amount of rioting going on in various places?— 
Yes, in Beresford Place, Marlborough Street, 
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Gloucester Street, Gardiner Street, Corporation 
Street, Talbot Street, and down towards Amiens 
Street. 

18214. As far as you know were the police 
trying to cope with that rioting as best they 
could? — Yes. They were broken up into small 
bodies to cope with the general rioting. That 
was the only way to cope with it because a large 
body would be practically useless. 

18215. Would it be absolutely ineffective to 
send out a large body of police with a Super- 
intendent or Inspector in that area?— They 
would be a cock-shot. J 

18216. You had to divide your men into small 
sections ?— Yes That is how it is done when 
there is general rioting going on. 

18217. At different places at the same time? 
— Yes. 

18218. On the Sunday were you in Store 
Street Station? — Yes, in the early part of the 
day. I was in charge of the police at Croydon 
Park. I had charge of 60 men. 

18219. What time did you return? — Abouf 
half-past 3. 

18220. Did it come to your knowledge that 
Constable Ward had been attacked? — After 
being in the office for some time I heard that 
Constable Ward was attacked in Corporation 
Street — that he was stoned all the way from the 
Diamond to Talbot Street. 

18221. And from the buildings? — Yes. 

18222. And he was alone then? — Yes; he was 
bringing a letter to Store Street. 

18223. In your opinion was it necessary that 
he should be escorted back? — Oh, yes, it was. 

18224. And he was escorted back by Sergeant 
II a ugh and a party of police ? — I understand he 

18225. Was there anything unusual or, in 
your opinion, wrong as a matter of discipline to 
send Constable Ward back in charge of Sergeant 
Haugh and a party of constables — was that a 
proper transaction ? — Certainly it was ; no doubt. 

18226. Did you give specific or any instructions 
to Sergeant Haugh to enter Corporation Build- 
ings ? — No. 

18227. Sergeant Haugh was detached, as I 
understand, with ten men to protect Ward ? — Yes ; 
by Station-Sergeant Winter. It was not safe for 
any single man to pass through the street at that 
time. 

18228. And in your opinion was it an ordinary 
and .proper exercise of the discretion of the 
station-sergeant to send Sergeant Haugh and the 
ten men to protect Ward ? — Yes ; he could not have 
done anything else under the circumstances. 

18229. It was suggested that Sergeant Haugh 
and his men should be in charge of some one of 
higher rank. Would that be quite unusual? — 
You could not get officers to have control of small 
bodies of eight or ten men. 

18230. And in the ordinary course of business 
a sergeant is sent? — Yes; it is frequently done. 

18231. Therefore, so far as you were concerned, 
you sent Sergeant Haugh upon this errand, and 
y°u had to trust him to exercise his discretion in 
any emergency that might arise ? — He was sent by 
the station-sergeant. 

18232. Had it come to your knowledge at that 
time that attacks had been made upon the police — 
that the police, I will say, alleged that attacks had 
been made on them from Corporation Buildings ? 
No ; I was not aware of it that that time. 

18233. It was subsequently you learned of it? — 
Yes. 

18234. Is Corporation Street a direct communi- 
cation to Fitzgibbon Street Station ? — Yes ; it is 


the usual route that they come from duty to Store 
Street. 

18235. Was that, so. to speak, the high road up 
to the area that was in disorder at the time?— 
xes; the direct way. 

18236. In your opinion, knowing that locality 
and what was going on these two days, would it 
be impossible to cope with the rioting that was 
going on in that locality if the police were to be 
attacked m Corporation Buildings whenever they 
passed up and down?— Yes; it would be im- 
possible. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

18237. You were the chief in Store Street 
Station at that time ? — I am Superintendent of 
the Division. 

18238. Were you in Store Street Station on 
that Sunday? — Yes. 

18239. And I suppose you were directing opera- 
tions ? I was in the office on Sunday for portion 
of the time. 

18240. Inspector Purcell was resting at the 
time these things occurred ? — He was not there on 
Sunday. He did not come to the Station until 
after 12 o’clock at night. 

18241. That is what I gathered. You say that 

it is usual when you send out a section to send a 
sergeant in charge, and the smallest number you 
send is six men. Is it a very frequent thing that 
ten men are sent out as a section in charge of one 
officer ? — It is very frequent. 

18242. Now, I suppose when the section is re- 
inforced by three or four other men, would you 
consider it advisable in these circumstances to send 
a second sergeant ?— If he was available, of course 
you would send a second sergeant. 

18243. Had you any sergeant available that day 
in Store Street Station when Haugh went out ? — 
The station-sergeant could not find another ser- 
geant there at the time. 

18244. And if he could have found a sergeant, 
ought he to have sent one? — Yes; if there was a 
sergeant available, he is sent in charge of the men 
of course. 

18245. What was the object or what was the 
reason of sending these reinforcements to Sergeant 
Haugh ?■ — Well, I understand that some person 
had come into the station, and said that the police 
had been attacked in Corporation Buildings. 

18246. Was this after Sergeant Haugh had gone 
away with his party ? — Yes. 

18247. I think it was Constable Boyd that gave 
evidence of this reinforcement, of which he was a 
member, and I don’t remember him saying any- 
thing of that. I think you will find that Boyd 
said nothing about a message coming in for more 
men. Are you quite sure there was a message 
for more men — you were not in the station at the 
time ? — No; but I understand that throughout the 
day there were messages for assistance from the 
police that were overpowered outside. 

18248. Did you know where each particular 
party or section of your men were or ought to be 
during the time? — Yes, I did, to a certain extent. 
They were moved about, of course, within this 
area of rioting. 

18249. What brought Sergeant Woulfe down 
there? — He was sent down by the station 
sergeant. 

18250. For what purpose? — On hearing that 
there was rioting going on and the police over- 
powered. 

18251. Was he able to go into the buildings? 

— I don’t believe he was. 

18252. Would you not be consulted, being 
chief in charge? — I would not be consulted with 
regard to sending out men. 
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18253. With regard to taking an important 
step such as going into the buildings? — Well, 
yes, I would, if it were in contemplation that 
they would enter the buildings. 

18254. Were you consulted? — No, I was not. 
18255. And I suppose you say you were not 
consulted because it was nob in contemplation 
bo enter the buildings? — It was not in contem- 
plation, so far as I know. 

18256. Was it you gave the order to Sergeant 
Haugh to bring back Constable W arc! to 
Fitzgibbon Street ? — N o . 

18257. Was it the station sergeant? — Yes. 

18258. Would you consider it the duty of 
Sergeant Haugh to obey that order? — Yes. 

18259. And that once he got charge of a man 
to escort him he should bring him right through, 
and not to fight with anyone ? — It would depend 
upon the circumstances at the time. 

18260. Tell me what circumstances would 
excuse hion once he had reached Corporation 
Buildings, and was in a position to walk 
past, from not carrying out the orders he had 
got to escort Ward to Fitzgibbon Street, and 
instead walk into Corporation Buildings and try 
to take prisoners? — If in passing by the build- 
ings he had been attacked, as has been given in 
evidence, by bottles and other missiles from 
balconies, it would be the duty of the sergeant 
to remain there and try to suppress that disorder. 

18261. But he had got a certain commission 
to bring Ward from one station to another; 
would it not be his duty to bring him past the 
place of riots? His duty was to escort the man. 
Would it not be his duty, if he could get past 
the buildings, to bring the man past? — No; his 
firs duty would be to try to suppress the riot. 
18262. He was sent out to escort a man ? — Yes. 
18263. And you say that notwithstanding that 
if he could have got by the place of riot in safety 
he was not bound to bring in Ward. Did he, as a 
matter of fact, ever accomplish the duty he was 
sent out to do ? — No ; nor do I think he had a right 
to do so when he found the place in such disorder. 

18264. Apparently Sergeant Haugh acted as 
if his first duty was not to escort Ward to Fitz- 
gibbon Street, but to suppress the disturbances? 
— Yes. 

18265. The Station Sergeant when he was 
sending out this contingent to escort Ward knew 
there was rioting going on at Corporation Build- 
ings ? — I don’t know about that. 

18266. Why did he send them out with Ward? 
— Constable Ward was going with a letter, as I 
understand, from Fitzgibbon Street, and he had 
been stoned all the way from the Diamond, as it 
is called, into Talbot Street. It would be unsafe 
for him to go back, and Station Sergeant Winter 
sent Sergeant Haugh with 10 men back with 
him, and I understand when they reached Cor- 
poration Buildings they were met by a fusilade 
of stones and other missiles from the balcony 
and Sergeant Haugh set about suppressing the 
riot. It was not- a question of escorting the con- 
stable but of suppressing the riot. 

18267. Was it not because, as you allege, that 
the people threw the missiles from the balcony 
that the 10 men were sent out with the Sergeant ? 
— No, I did not say that. I said when Constable 
Ward went to Store Street he made a complaint 
of being attacked, and Station Sergeant Winter 
sent a sergeant and ten men with him back to 
escort him. 

18268. Very well, we will leave it there. He 
never got to Fitzgibbon Street, however, on that 
occasion ? — Eventually he did . 


18269. They didn’t try to bring him there that 
time ? — No. 

18270. Did you hear anything of the con- 
stables or the party of ten men who passed by 
Corporation Buildings with five prisoners and 
who alleged that they were stoned also from Cor- 
poration Buildings ? — No. 

18271. You didn’t hear anything about that? 
—No. 

18272. And you have not heard anything 
about them in the station? — No. There was a 
number of px-isoners in the station and I didn’t 
know what they were taken for. 

18273. Did you hear a Corporation witness 
who was examined say that a constable passing 
the Buildings shook his baton up at the windows 
and said, “ By so-and-so we’ll come back again” ? 
— I was not here at that time. 

18274. Sergeant Woulfe was sent to Coi-pora- 
tion Buildings? — Yes. 

18275. And Haugh within half-an-hour was 
sent to escort Ward past Corporation Buildings?, 
—Yes. 

18276. Were you or were the people who sent 
Woulfe out aware that he ought to be about that 
vicinity when Haugh and his contingent were 
sent out? — It would be hard to say where you 
would find a man once you sent him out. 

18277. Woulfe had been sent to Corporation 
Buildings and Haugh was sent out half-an-hour 
aftei-wards, before Woulfe had got back — 
Woulfe had not got back from Corporation 
Buildings when Haugh went- out with liis ten 
men? — Yes. I understand that Sergeant 

Woulfe was only 10 minutes there. 

18278. I asked what you knew about his 
movements. He hadn’t got back to the station 
when Haugh got out with ten men more ? 

18279. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you know any- 
thing about it at that time? — No. 

Cross-examination resumed. 

18280. Did Woulfe send a prisoner from Cor- 
poration Buildings? — I believe he did. 

18281. He sent the Kellys, who were arrested 
for throwing stones and other things in Corpora- 
tion Buildings — I don’t know, except what I 
heard here in Court. 

18282. You did not know on that day? — No. 

18283. Well, now, when Sergeant Woulfe 
went there he said that he saw other policemen 
in possession of the buildings coming from the 
Amiens Street end. Do you know anything 
about that? — I made inquiries since about that. 
There was Sergeant Kelly and six men at the 
lower end. They came up from the Amiens 
street direction. 

18284. What brought them into the buildings? 
— Sergeant Kelly was informed that there was 
rioting in the buildings, and that the police were 
getting overpowered. 

18285. Is Sergeant Kelly here? — He is. 

18286. He came 'in at the lower end of the 
buildings. Did you see, then, that Sergeant 
Woulfe found these police there when he got in; 
that is to say, a sergeant and six men, and 
Sergeant Woulfe and ten men ; that is eighteen 
men got to this place together at the one time. 
There were eighteen men there? — I don’t think 
that is quite accurate. Sergeant Woulfe sent 
down Constable 132 and two R.I.C. to Kelly’s 
room to make the arrest. He was standing 
inside the gate with two constables. 

18287. Were not there other constables there at 
the time ? — They were in the street outside. 
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Mr. Brown, k.c. — I n your cross-examination of 
Sergeant Woulfe these questions occur on page 187 
•of the evidence: — • 

1 ‘ And were there police there previously ? — 
I was not there ; but I suppose there were police 
there previously. 

‘ ‘ Did you see more police at the Amiens 
Street end of the buildings? — Yes. 

‘ ' And were they inside the buildings or 
towards Amiens Street? — They were up around 
the houses in Corporation Place or Square.” 
18288. Mr. Rice . — This is question No. 8069 : — 

‘ ‘ Can you tell me how many of these police 
were there? — There was a sergeant and ten 
men. 

“ Question 8070. — And between the two par- 
ties that would make 22? — Yes.” 

To Witness . — So he was not correct in that? — 
It seems not. 

“ 8072. — Did your search of the buildings 
take place or commence after that of the other 
sergeant had begun? — About the same time; 
nearly simultaneously.” 

18289. Now do you think that would be a 
proper thing for Sergeant Woulfe's party and the 
other party, having only two sergeants amongst 
them, to go through these buildings in search 
either of rioters or to make arrests ; do you think 
there was sufficient control? — Yes. 

18290. Did you hear the evidence of the Cor- 
poration witnesses? — Some of them. 

18291. Did you hear the evidence of Mr. Eyre? 
— No; I was not here when he was examined. 

18292. You know the general discription that 
is given by the Corporation witnesses as to what 
they say happened ? — Yes. 

18293. Do you think that that indicates that 
there was sufficient control over the police who 
went through the buildings on that day — what is 
your opinion ? — Of course there was sufficient con- 
trol. 

18294. You think there was sufficient control? 
— Yes ; I am quite certain. 

18295. Do you think that that sufficient con- 
trol was properly exercised ? — Yes. 

18296. Well, I must assume then that you 
believed that no policeman assaulted any person 
or broke any furniture ? — -I don’t believe that the 
police committed the wholesale wreckage deposed 
to. 

18297. Do you believe that they broke the 
glass with their batons ? — No. 

18298. Or any of the furniture? — No, except 
it might be broken in making arrests in rushing 
into the rooms. They are small rooms, and a 
large body of men rushing in might upset a table 
with delph on it. 

18299. Would a large body of police rushing 
into the rooms break all the delph in the scullery ? 
—No. 

18300. Would they break Alf. Byrne’s table 
in that way? — No. I don’t believe they did. 

18301 . Would they break Morrissey’s skull and 
Whelan’s arm? — That might have occurred in 
the street. 

18302. Or in the house?— No; I don’t believe 
it. 

18303. If Whelan and Morrissey had done 
something that would justify the police in break- 
ing the arm of one and cutting the head of an- 
other, should the police have arrested them and 
taken them away? — They should. 

Re-examined by Mr. Rowell, k.c. 

18304. Arising out of that particular matter, 
are you aware that except men who alleged they 
were injured by the police, there was not a single 


male witness called to give evidence as to what 
was going on in Corporation Buildings? — Yes. 

Mr. Rice. — That is not so. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We have all that. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I think it will be found I 
was substantially correct. 

Mr. Rice. — There were two men who stated 
they were not injured, and I thought it was fair 
to bring them up, although they did not tell 
very much in my favour. 

Re-examination continued. 

18305. Assuming for a moment that Constable 
Ward did not require protection at all back, or 
that he was not going back to Fitzgibbon Street 
from the condition of affairs that was reported to 
be going on in Corporation Buildings, would it be 
the duty of the police at Store Street to order 
men out to suppress that riot? — Certainly. 

18306. Apart altogether from the escort of 
Ward ?— Yes. 

18307. And when they were passing there with 
Ward, was there a dangerous attack made on the 
police? — I believe there was. 

18308. And was it the duty of Sergeant Haugh 
to quell that riot? — Yes. He could not stand in 
the street and be stoned. 

18309. And would it be his duty to enter the 
buildings from which the missiles came? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

18310. You know these buildings ? — Yes. 

18311. Is it quite easy for persons who would 
be on the balcony to escape to various doors and 
rooms in the buildings ? — It was the best position 
they could take up for the purpose of throwing 
stones at the police. 

18312. When the police would come to arrest 
them, was it quite easy for them to run into the 
different halls of the buildings? — Yes. It was 
impossible to follow them up. 

18313. And was it absolutely essential if the 
police were to do their duty in that locality to 
put an end once and for all to the rioting in 
Corporation Buildings? — It would be going on 
still if they were to be allowed to throw stones 
from the balcony and the police did not enter. 

18314. The measures taken by the police did 
effectively put a stop to the rioting there ? — Yes. 
Where stones are thrown from windows or bal- 
conies the police must enter the place in order to 
suppress the riot. 

18315. You, as I understand, don’t suggest 
that any individual policemen who found them- 
selves in rooms would be entitled to break delph ? 
— No, they would not. 

18316. You say that an amount of damage 
under circumstances such as these that are 
deposed to is inevitable? — It happens every day 
where police are sent into a room to make an 
arrest. 

Mr. Rice. — There was never any glass left in 
the windows under these circumstances. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That is only an observation, 
and the reply to it is that your own people are 
capable of it. 

Examined by Mr. Brown, k.c. 

18317. How many police were attached to the 
Store Street Station on the Saturday and the 
Sunday? — In the C Division — my division— there 
were 2 inspectors, 9 sergeants, and 96 men. 

18318. That is the ordinary strength? — Our 
strength is 3 inspectors, 8 station-sergeants, 22 
sergeants, and 188 men, making a total of 221. 
That is the strength of the division. There was 
that day available 2 inspectors, 10 sergeants ai*d 
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100 men told off, but owing to the pressure in 
the C Division I could not supply that number, 
only 9 sergeants and 96 men. 

18319. Had you not attached to your division 
some R.I.C. men? — Yes; 2 head-constables, 16 
sei'geants and 63 men of the R.I.C. drawn from 
the Counties of Louth, Wicklow, Kildare, West- 
meath and Wexford. 

18320. Would they be attached to Store 
Street? — Yes; but, of course, they were not all on 
duty in connection with the rioting. We had a 


number of places to protect firms affected by 
strikes. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I .would like to mention that 
I have had returns made of the ox-dinary strength 
of the stations, and also the increased strength at 
this time, but I have been asked not to give them. 
I have ixo objection to hand these to the Court 
but I have beexx asked not to give these figures to 
the public, because ixp to the present moment the 
strength of the police in various parts of the city 
is beiixg carefully watched, but I will hand in a 
full retunx for the benefit of the Court. 


Station -Sergeant Winters examined. 


18321. Mr. Atkinson. — Are you the station -sergeant 
at Store Street ? — Yes. 

18322. Were you on duty in the ordinary course 
on Saturday night, 30th of August ? — Yes, I was. 

18323. Was that your ordinary night duty ? — 
No ; but owing to pressure of business I had to retxun 
on duty. Had it not been for the pressure, I woidd 
have beexx off duty. 

18324. And was it owing to the pressure that you 
were actually on duty that night ? — Yes. I should 
have been off duty that night. 

18325. Now, were you yourself aware on Satiu-day 
night from reports that reached your ears as to the 
riotous scenes in Corporatioxx Street and Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes ; late on Saturday night, it would 
be coming on to Sunday morning. 

18326. At what time did you get any report as 
to the condition of things existing in the buildings ? — 
I say it would be half-past ten or eleven o’clock 
before I heard that the riotous mobs had extended 
themselves around Gardiner Street and Marlboro’ 
Street, and up to the Corporation Buildings. Before 
that they had confined themselves to Beresford Place 
and the quays. 

18327. And later on they extended the area of 
operations ? — Yes, sir. 

18328. At that time had you every available man 
in the place on duty ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We really don’t want to 

examine the witness as to the sending out of the men. 

Mr. Atkinson . — Yes. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — You see there is very little 
controversy between you on the point. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I understand Mr. Rice’s sug- 
gestion and certainly his cross-examinations would 
indicate that so many police had not a right to be 
there at all. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — And the superintendent has 
dealt with that. 

18329. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness). — You were on 
duty in Store Street on the Sunday afternoon ? — 
Yes". 

18330. Do you remember a man called Ward 
coming down from Fitzgibbon Street ? — Yes. 

18331. That was on Sunday afternoon ? — Yes. 

18332. Before he came, did you receive a report 
as to the condition of things in the buildings ? — No 
I didn’t receive a report as to the condition of things 
actually existing in the buildings, but I received a 
report that rioting and stone-throwing was going on 
in Corporation Street and Talbot Street, and in the 
vicinity. 

18333. And in Fitzgibbon Street ? — Yes. 

18334. Had you got more than one report as to 
the condition of things already ? — Yes. I suppose 
there was not half an hour passed during the evening 
but there were people coming into the station looking 
for police, and saying that rioting was going on all 


over the district of Marlboro’ Street and Gloucester 
Street and Amiens Street and the Diamond and 
Corporation Street, and all over the buildings. All 
over the place there were calls for the police, and 
they were finding fault with us for not sending out 
the police whilst the fact was that we hadn’t them 
to send. 

18335. And I suppose you had your hands fairly 
full with wounded men ?- — Yes. 

18336. Did you send Sergeant Woulfe and ten men 
to Corporation Street ? — Yes, to Corporation Street 
and Talbot Street I told him to go and take ten 
men, and see what he could do with the crowd there 
that were throwing stones. 

18337. And was that a proper thing to do to send 
Sergeant Woidfe and ten men to this disturbed area 
from which complaints had reached you that there 
was a condition of riot there ? — Yes ; that was my 
duty. 

18338. And is ten men the usual complement for 
a sergeant ? — Yes, sir, always with a sergeant. When 
men are being ordered for duty, it is always ten men 
and a sex-geant, and twenty men and two sergeants. 

18339. And he got no instructions from you as to 
Corporation Buildings ? — No, except to go out aud 
bring the men with him, and to quell the disorder. 

18340. When Ward came to you, did he report 
to you the events that took place in his transit that 
Sunday ? — He said that things were in a terribly 
disturbed state in the buildings, and that he had 
been stoned the whole way down. He was in an 
exhausted coxxdition, and had to sit down. Things, 
he said, were in a state of riot. I had Sergeant 
Haugh available, and I said to him : “ Try and scrape 
up ten men, and take them out and see what you 
can do with the buildings.” 

18341. And his directions were to escort Ward to 
Fitzgibbon Street ? — Yes. 

18342. And that was a proper proceeding on your 
part as in the admiixistration of. the police ? — I could 
do nothing else. 

18343. And, of course, if he was attacked in the 
buildings, it would be necessary to take steps to 
quell the riots ? — It would be a serious neglect of 
duty if I didn’t take steps, prompt steps. 

18344. After Haugh left, did you receive any further 
complaints as to the condition of things, especially in 
Corporation Street ? — When Haugh was gone about 
twenty minutes, or it might be nearly half an hour — 
it could not have been longer as I didn’t take a look 
at the clock — a message came to the station to send 
any police I could to Corporation Buildings, and that 
the few police up there were getting actually murdered. 
I went axound then, and the two men I could get, to 
the best of my belief, were R.I.C. men of whom 
Boyd was one, and I told them to go to the Corpora- 
tion Buildings to the assistance of the police that 
were there. At the time I didn’t know that Sergeant 
Haugh was there at all. 
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18345. And you didn’t know that Sergeant Haugh 
was there ? — No, sir. 

18346. Because you knew that he was ordered to 
go to Fitzgibbon Street ?— Yes ; and I knew that 
three men were a very small party to face such a 
storm, but they were all that were available. T had 
wounded men, to be Sure. 

18347. And you hadn’t any idea of who the police 
were in the Corporation Buildings ? — No, I hadn’t 
the slightest idea. 

18348. And you sent these police in consequence 
of the complaints as to the attacks on the police in 
Corporation Buildings ? — Yes ; and after they were 
sent out there were three or four more complaints 
about Corporation Buildings. 

18349. Did you endeavour that day to send out 
police to ever}' place from which complaints were 
coming and demands being made for police ? — Yes ; 
night and day there was a constant call from people 
for police to go out and quell riots and assaults and 
damage to property ; and when we could not send 
them to every place they were asking where were the 
police being kept at all ? 

18350. 'It has been said here that 164 A — it has 
been (witness) 164C. 

18351. It has been said that he was on duty in 
the buildings on the Saturday night ? — Was he on 
duty in the Tivoli Theatre that week ? — Yes, for 
one week beginning the 25th of August and ending 
on Saturday night, the 30th of August. He was there 
every night. 

18352. And did you see him when he came in off 
duty that night ? — Yes, and I remember questioning 
him in the reserve room at Store Street. I remarked — 
“ How did you come through Beresford Place ? ” 
This book shows a record of his having been paid for 
the attendance at the Tivoli Theatre during the week. 
Thetheatre work is a private engagement, and the men 
are told off for this duty when they are not actually 
on duty. Under ordinary circumstances this man 
would not have been on duty at all. He got it in turn, 
and the engagement of these theatres is to pay the 
men. That book shows that he was paid for the 
week ending the 30th of August, and that he was on 
duty. 

18353. And he was on duty ? — Yes. 

18353a. And you saw him when he came back at 
eleven o’clock ? — Yes. 

18354. Now, on Sunday, the 30th was it that 
164C was injured ? — On the Sunday, about a quarter 
to five o’clock or so, Constable 164C was carried into 
the station by two R.I.C. men, and when he was 
brought in and laid down on the form in the reserve 
room he was dead and had no appearance of life. 

18355. Where did he come from ? — I ascertained 
afterwards that he came from Corporation Street. 

18356. Excepting the complaints that you got as 
to injury being done to the police, did you receive 
any complaint at any time as to any acts done by 
the police ? — I received no complaint from the total 
of forty -five persons during the evening as to any 
act of the police. 

18357. Mr. Rice (cross-examined ). — And you think 
that the fact that 164C appears on the book as having 
been paid for having been at the Tivoli that Saturday 
night is conclusive evidence that he was there ? 
Well, there is the statement in the book. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— T he thing that 164C is charged 
with is very much to his credit, so this is not very 
much material. 

Mr. Rice. — It is a question of whether the police are 
accurate in describing what actually occurred at the 
buildings on this occasion. 

Mr. Powell, K.c.— The caretakers pledged them- 
selves to the accuracy of their recollection that it was 
1 64C entered the buildings on that Saturday. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— T he question of the other man 
i very much more serious than it. 

18358. Mr. Rice (to Witness ).- Would you under- 


take to say that all the police who were attending 
theatres were in the theatres on that Saturday night ? 
— All that were sent there on duty. 

18359. All that were sent to theatres ? — As far as 
we were concerned there was only one theatre — the 
Tivoli theatre, which is the only one we do. As 
regards the other theatres, I don’t know. 

18360. Did you hear anything about Lowry’s 
complaint ? — No, not that I saw. 

18361. He said that on, Saturday night he went 
up to your station and complainecf to you of the 
attack of the police on Corporation Buildings, and 
asked to have them withdrawn ? — The first I heard 
of it I knew was when he gave his evidence. I 
received messages to send out police to Corporation 
Street and Talbot Street. 

18362. And no such person as Lowry came to 
you to complain ? — No person whatever — Lowry 
or otherwise. 

18363. Do you know “ Barney ” ? — Yes ; there’s 
a “ Barney” as he is known in the district. He was 
in the station, as he had been injured on the previous 
night. 

18364. Do you remember a constable coming 
in with the prisoners before Sergeant Woulfe went out? 
— Which constable was that ? 

18365. There were ten constables with five 
prisoners ? — Yes ; there was a batch of prisoners 
that I recollect being brought in. Sergeant Haugh’s 
party brought them in. 

18366. Then you remember them being brought 
in ? — Yes I do. 

18367. And you were told that the Corporation 
Building people had been molesting the police ? — Yes, 
I heard that the place was in a terrible state and 
that the party had been stoned in a terrible way, 
but they didn’t define any place in particular. 

18368. And you heard this incident of Ward ? — 
Yes. 

18369. What were the orders that you gave to 
Sergeant Haugh ? — Well, I told him to get ten 
constables and to go out and see 59 home, and see 
what he could do with this place that was in such a 
terrible way. 

18369a. See 59 home and see what was in that 
pl ace / — Yes ; to see after what Ward had said — to 
see if there was a riot in the district. 

18370. Did he, as a matter of fact, bring Ward to 
Fitzgibbon Street ?— No ; he didn’t get that far. 

18371. Did you see Ward again ? — No ; I have 
no recollection, but I may have. 

18372. You say that police were sent down to 
relieve the force in the Corporation Buildings ?— Yes. 

18373. Was not Sergeant Haugh practically _ in 
possession of the whole Buildings ? — Is not that the 
evidence of all the witnesses ?— I cannot tell you 
what happened outside. 

18374. When Serge&nt Haugh was clearing out the 
place, and the people were running helter-skelter 
from him, would that indicate that Sergeant Haugh 
wanted assistance ?— As I took it he wanted assist- 
ance. and everybody that came to the station wanted 
assistance, and I have no doubt that the assistance 
was required. . , 

18375. And you heard no mention of Lowry s 
complaint at all ? No- 

18376 Was there a letter to the station by the 
Corporation Superintendent ?— Well, if that letter 
came to the station, it would not be to me— it would 
be to the officer in charge, to the Superintendent, or 
the Inspector. . 

18377. Superintendent Quinn — les ; I received 
a letter from Mr. Verchoyle, and I have it here. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — read the letter as follows : — 

“ Corporation of Dublin, 

Artizans Dwellings & Lodging Houses, 
Offices — Benburb Street, 

Dublin, 31s< August, 1913. 
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Superintendent C Division, D.M.P. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been informed that a great amount of 
damage has been done to the Corporation Dwellings 
Corporation Place, and Foley Street. I believe 
the occupants are giving trouble, but I cannot 
help that. I have to request of you to send 
sufficient help to protect the property and men in 
charge. 

Yours faithfully. 

CHARLES VERCHOYLE.” 

18378. Mr. Rice . — What time was that received ? 
Superintendent Quimi — You will see that my 
date is the 1st of September — that would be on a 
Monday. 


18379. Mr. Henry, ic.c. — (to witness). — Have you 
any recollection of a party of police being sent to 
Sergeant Kelly ? — No ; I have no recollection of a 
party of police being sent to Sergeant Kelly, but I 
have a recollection of a party of police being sent to 
Amiens St feet and the corner of Buckingham Street 
at the upper end of the buildings. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — That letter that has been read 
from Mr. Verchoyle, the Chief Superintendent of the 
Corporation Buildings shows that the Corporation 
officials must have been labouring under the delusion 
that the tenants were giving trouble. 

Mr. Henry, ic.c. — Mr. Verchoyle doesn't reside in 
the Buildings. 

Mr. Rice. — No. 


Constable Bernard Flanagan examined. 


18380. Mr. Powell, k.c. — You have been referred 
to, Constable Flanagan ? — Yes. 

18381. And you have been referred to as 
“ Barney ” ? — Yes. 

18382. Now, on the 30th of August, were you in 
Store Street Station ? — Yes. 

18383. And I believ you were on the sick list ? — 
Yes. 

18384. Where did you get injured ? — On Butt 
Bridge on the night before. 

18385. And you weren’t able to do any duty on 
that day ? — Yes. 

18385a. You know all the caretakers in the Cor- 
poration Buildings l— -Yes. I know all the care- 
takers. 

18386. Did Mr. Lowry or any other caretaker 
come into you on that day, and tell you that the 
police were doing damage to the Corporation Build- 
ings ? — No. 

18387. Were you about the yard of the station for 
the greater part of the day ; and do you remember 
messengers coming from time to time and asking for 
more police ? — Yes ; and that the police were actually 
getting killed in Corporation Buildings. 

18388. And if any message of that kind was de- 
livered to you, would you convey it to the station- 
sergeant. ? — Yes. 

18389. And at no time was there any message 
conveyed to you that the police were doing any 
damage ? — None whatever. If it was 1 would 
remember it. 

18390. Mr. Rice (cross-examining). — You don’t 
remember this man Lowry ? — No, sir. 


18391. He is a labourer in the employment of the 
Corporation ? — I don’t know him, sir. 

18392. And do you say distinctly that no person 
called to complain at the station that the police were 
doing damage to the Corporation Buildings ? — Not 
to me. 

18393. Not to you. You didn’t say to him that 
he might go back and not be afraid, and that the 
police would not do anything to him ? — I didn’t 
see any man at all making a complaint. 

18394. And you were, as a matter of fact, about 
the place that day ? — Yes. I was confined to bar- 
racks for a week" from injuries received the night 
before. 

18395. Were vou in vour shirt sleeves that day ? — 
No. 

18396. An d were you just lounging about — an 
invalid ? — Yes. 

18397. And you weren’t doing any duty ? — None. 

18398. And still you carried in any messages that 
came to the sergeant ? — No : if anyone came in to 
look for the police or to look for assistance, I would 
convey them inside or send them inside. 

18399. And if anybody came to complain of the 
police, you forgot all about it ?— No, sir ; there was 
no one. came to me to make such a complaint. 

18400. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You didn’t know 
Lowry before ? — No, sir. 1 know all the caretakers 
in the Corporation Buildings. 

18401. Mr. Brown, k.c— Did anyone come from 
the Corporation Buildings ? — No, sir ; unless to say 
that the police were being killed in Corporation 
Buildings, and to send out more assistance.. 


John Henry examined. 


18402. Mr. Atkinson . — Are you manager of the 
Tivoli Theatre ? — No. I am an attendant in the 
theatre. 

18403. Mr. Atkinson . — He is being examined with 
reference to the attendance of 164C. To (Witness ). — 
You say you are an attendant in the Tivoli Theatre ? 
• — Yes. 

18404. Did you see 164C on duty in the Tivoli 
Theatre on this night ? — Yes. It was Horse Show 
week, and he was on duty all that week at the Tivoli 
Theatie. 1 saw- him in the Theatre on Saturday 
night, and I wanted his assistance in putting two 
men out. 

18405. About what time was that ? — About ten 
o’clock. 

18406. Mr. Rice (cross-examining). — Were these 
men charged 1 — No, sir ; they were only put out. 

18407. And what time did 164C remain that night ? 
— Till about five minutes to eleven o’clock. 


18408. And you say he was there every night ? — 
Yes, sir. 

18409. How many policemen do you have in 
there ? — Two and a sergeant. 

18410. Were they all there that evening ? — Con- 
stable Farrell was with me in the gallery. 

18411. He was in the gallery ?— Yes. 

18412. And you look after the gallery ? — Yes. 

18413. And you are positive that he was there 
that night ? — Yes. 

18414. Was he there all the time ? — Yes, all the 
week. 

18415. And the whole time on Saturday night ? 
Yes. 

18416. And you didn’t make any charge against 
these people 1 — No ; we are not in the habit of making 
charges against people, except they break things, 
otherwise we leave them go. 
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Sergeant Kelly examined. 


18417. Mr. Atkinson. — This witness is called as 
lie is t.he only person who could possibly have been 
at the Amiens Street end of the Corporation Buildings, 
as described by Sergeant Woulfe. Sergeant Woulfe 
said that when he went to Corporation Buildings on 
this Sunday, at four o’clock, he saw some other police 
at the Amiens Street end ? — Yes. 

18418. Had you been at Amiens Street with any 
men ? — Yes, with six D.M.P. men. 

18418a. What time would that be ? — About four 
o’clock or a couple of minutes after four. 

18419. Had you been operating upon the crowd 
in Amiens Street '? — Yes, I had been there for half 
or three quarters of an hour. 

18420. And did you go to Corporation Buildings ? 
— Yes, I was told that rioting was going on there and 
that the police were badly handled ; and I went down 
to Foley Street and entered from there into Coi- 
poration Place. 

18421. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Where did you enter ? — 
From the Foley Street entrance. 

Mr. Atkinson . — That is the entrance near Amiens 
Street. 

18422. Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is open always ? — 
(Witness) — Yes, sir. 

1S423. Mr. Atkinson— And did you enter the 
buildings ? — Yes. 

18424. What time ? — About five or ten minutes 
past four o’clock. 

18425. How many men had you with you ? — Six. 

18426. Had you any R.I.G. men ? — No. 

18427. You are fortunate, because all the witnesses 
say that it was the R.I.C. men did the damage. 
What did you there in the buildings ? — 1 went up the 
stairs on the second balcony on the north side, and 
only so far as the first stairway on the Amiens Street 
end. 

18428. Did you remain long there ? — I suppose 
altogether about five minutes. 

18429. Did you see Sergeant Woulfe there ? — No, 
I saw no police there at all at the time. 

18430. Now, when you were there did you see any 
riot or disturbance at all ? — When we were entering 
the yard or place there were some missiles thrown 
from the balconies at the party of police, and we ran 
up t.he stairway, and we were out on the balcony of 
the first balcony. There was nothing but women and 
children there — the men had all disappeared, and I 
went to the next one and it was the same. It was 
principally women and children, and 1 asked the men 
under my charge if any of them were struck by the 
stones, and they said “ No ” ; and they could not 
identify any of the persons that were on the balconies 
gs having thrown the stones ; and seeing that my 


party of police was so small, I withdrew through 
Foley Street. 

18431. Mr. Rice (cross-examining ). — You didn’t 
notice any other police there ? — No. 

18432. Or before you left ? — No. 

18433. Was it not a strange thing that Sergeant 
Woulfe saw you and you could not see him, or your 
party ? — Yes, it does appear strange. 

18434. And you were up on the balconies, and 
Sergeant Woulfe was on the ground ? — Yes. 

18435. And you were in a more elevated position 
and better able to see him. Did you see any rioting 
going on at the far end ? — Yes, there was a large 
crowd at the far gateway. 

18436. Did you see any rioting? — Yes, there 
seemed to be disorder and disturbance, and there 
were a good deal of missiles on the roadway. 

18437. When you went up on the balcony, you 
didn’t go into any of the rooms, and the people 
retreated before you ? — Yes. 

18438. Was anything done to you while you were 
on the balcony ? — No, sir. 

18439. Did any of the people drop anything on the 
balcony when they were running away ? — Not that 
I saw. 

18440. Did you go the whole length of the balcony 
or only part of it ? — I didn’t go down Corporation 
Street, except a little beyond the first entrance. 

18441. That would be about a third of the way ? — 
Yes. 

18442. And could you see along what was going 
on on every part of the balconies ? — Yes. 

18443. What was going on ? — They were prin- 
cipally filled with women and children too. The men 
that I saw when crossing the yard had disappeared. 

18444. And you didn't think it necessary to go 
down to the far end of the balconies at that time ? — 
No. 

18445. And you say that none of your men went 
into the houses ? — No. 

18446. And, of course, none of them broke a 
window. ? — Oh, uo. 

18447. Mr. Brown, k.c. — D id you see any windows 
broken ? — Well, I saw one down far below. 

18448. Mr. Henry, k.c. — T hat is Corporation 
Buildings ? — Yes, sir. 

18449. Did you see any men on the balconies ? — 
Yes, when I came first ; but when I came on the 
balconies the men had disappeared, and there was 
nobody but women and children. 

18450. Mr. Rice. — I forgot to ask you this — you 
said you didn’t see anything that made it necessary 
for you to go down to the end of the buildings— did 
you see any sign of any store of ammunition or 
missiles ? — No, sir, I didn’t. 


Constable Winters, R.I.C., examined. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — This is another Winters. 

Mr. Rice . — A second Winters. This is the Winters 
of our discontent. 

. 18451. Mr. Powell, K.c. You are a constable in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary ? — Yes. 

18452. You were in Store Street with Boyd and 
O’Dwyer ?— Yes. 

18453. You reinforced Sergeant Haugh ? — Yes. 
18454. And was that by the orders of Sergeant 
Winters ? — Yes. 

18455. And you went with Boyd up Corporation 
Street ? — Yes. 

18456. That is 189C— did Boyd and 189C arrest 
a man named Nelson ? — Yes ; they arrested him in 
Corporation Buildings. 

18457. Did you see them ?— 1 didn’t. 


18458. Where were you ? — I went to take shelter 
in one of the hallways on the north side from missiles 
thrown from the other side. 

18459. When you got up there with reinforcements, 
will you just tell the Court what you found going 
on ?— When the three of us got within twenty yards 
I saw on all sides of the balconies men and women 
and children throwing stones down into the Square ; 
and when we got as far as the gate we observed some 
police up the Square, and we entered to reinforce 
the ten, and as soon as we entered a fusilade of stones 
and bricks came down from the north side, and we 
saw the difficulty we were in, and we took shelter in 
one of the hallways on the north side. Constable 
Boyd was separated from us and remained with the 
other party, and we remained for five minutes in one 
of the hallways on the south side, and the next thing 
we saw- was "Constable Boyd and 189C coming out 
3 L 
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with a prisoner named Nelson, and we accompanied 
them to Store Street with the prisoner. 

18460. And you were not up the stairs at all ? — 
No, because I didn’t get a chance of going up. I 
had to take shelter in the hallway. 

18461. Mr. Henry, k.c. — O n the ground floor ? — 
Yes, sir. 

18462. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W here was Nelson 
arrested ? — I didn’t see him being arrested. 

Mr. Rice. — It was on the ground floor on the north 
.side. 

Mr. Potvell, k.c. — I s Boyd in Court ? 

Constable Boyd stood up. 

Mr. Potvell, k.c. — W here was Nelson arrested ? — 
Constable Boyd — Up the second balcony on the 
north side. 

18463. Mr. Atkinson (to Witness). — Were you and 
the other party of reinforcements stoned from both 
sides ? — Yes, from the north and south sides. 

18464. And all you could do was to assist in 
.escorting the prisoner to Store Street ? — Yes. 

18465. With Constable Boyd and 189C ?— Yes. 

18466. Is there no doubt that things were very 
riotous and disorderly up there on these balconies ?■ — 
There is no doubt whatever. 

Mr. Rice.— -You were with the reinforcement. 

18467. And what assistance did you give ? — I 
escorted Constable Boyd and 189C with the prisoner 
to the station. There might be an attack upon them 
with the prisoner. 

18468. That is when they were bringing down the 
prisoner ? — Yes, when they were bringing the prisoner 
from Corporation Place to the station. 

18469. And you don’t appear to have done any 
heroic deed that occasion after you going down to 
succour the other beleaguered boys ? — The only 
thi ng I could do was I took shelter in the hallway. 

18470. And you saw people throwing stones ? — 
Yes, from the north and south sides. 

18471. Did you try to arrest any of these people ? 
— No, because I could not get near to them. 

18472. And you weren’t able to get near them 
owing to the hot fire ? — Yes. 

18473. And did you see Sergeant Haugh's force as 
his men went on the balcony, and the people who 
were there to drop anything they had in their hands ? 
— I saw some on the balconies on the north side. 


18474. Did you see Sergeant Haugh and some of 
his men on the square, and it is not true to state that 
all the men had disappeared from about the place ? — 
Is that the rioters ? 

18475. Yes ? — Well, what I saw of them were on the 
balconies. 

18476. On the north side and the south side — and 
they didn’t run away ? — No, sir ; not that I saw. 

18477. Were there any police out on the balconies ? 
— I didn’t see any on the balconies at that time. 

18478. Were they in the rooms or in the halls ? — No, 
I didn’t see them. I saw them on the square. 

18179. Then you were in the station when Sergeant 
Haugh left ? — No, sir, I was not. 

18480. Have you any idea how long it was after 
lie left that you went to reinforce him ? — 1 cannot 
tell you, as I didn’t see him going. 

18481. How long were you in the station before 
you were sent out ? — I was knocking about the 
station for about half or three quarters of au hour. 

18482. For about half an hour ? — Yes. 

18483. And, therefore, it must have been half au 
hour after Sergeant Haugh left the station that you 
came down and arrived at Corporation Buildings, and 
saw the rioters on the balconies ? — I didn’t see 
Sergeant Haugh leave. 

18484. And it was half an hour afterwards that 
you left the place ? — It might be, and it might be 
less. 

18485. I understand from you that you were not 
in the station when Sergeant Haugh left ? — l was 
knocking about the station. 

18486. Did you go into the station sometime 
before you left it ? — Yes ; I was about fifteen or 
twenty minutes before I left it. 

18487. And taking it as twenty — for at least twenty 
minutes, there was a party gone out from the station 
before you went out to reinforce them ? — Well, I 
cannot exactly say the time it was he left. 

18488. At any rate you were twenty minutes in 
the station before you went out with the reinforce- 
ments ? — About twenty minutes. 

18489. And when you went to the buildings you 
saw rioters on the balconies on the north side ? — Yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — l want to ask Constable O’Dwyer 
a question. 


Constable O’Dwyer, recalled. 


18490. Mr. Powell, k.c.— M ay I ask you to look 
at page 207 of the ninth day’s minutes of evidence, 
because I don’t want to repeat matters in detail. 
Beginning at Question 9080. Now, Constable 
•O’Dwyer you had gone with Sergeant Woulfe’s party 
upon this afternoon to Corporation Buildings ?— Yes. 

18491. What time ? — About four o’clock. 

18492. And I understand you have told us the 
condition of affairs there, and I am not going to 
repeat it. I understand you arrested a man called 
John Byrne, who had thrown stones at Constable 
Power ? — Yes. 

18493. And he ran into a hall -way ? — Yes ; up 
•Corporation Street about 50 yards. 

18494. And did you run after him and arrest 
him ? — Yes, sir. 

18495. And Constable Power came up to you 
immediately afterwards ? — Constable Power started 
after him, and I was before the two. 

18496. And that prisoner had hit Constable Power ? 
— Well, I saw him throwing a stone at Constable 
Power. 

18497. Did you and Constable Power bring back 
that prisoner to Store Street l — Yes, sir, to Store 
Street. 

18498. And did Constable Power remain in the 
barracks at Store Street ? — Yes, sir. 


18499. And were you subsequently ordered by 
Sergeant Winters to accompany Boyd and the last 
witness as a reinforcement to Sergeant Haugh s 
party ? — Yes. 

18500. And how were-you back with the prisoner — 
you and Constable Power — until you got the word 
to go to reinforce Sergeant Haugh at Corporation 
Buildings ? — About a quarter of an hour from the 
time I went into the station till I was told to go down 
again. 

18501. When you went with Boyd and the other 
man, did you go to Corporation Buildings ? — Yes, 

18502. And you saw these things been thrown 
from both sides ? — Yes. 

18503. You went with Sergeant Haugh’s 
party? — No. When I went up I saw Sergeant 
Haugh’s party in the square — fifty yards inside 
of us. 

18504. Mr. Brown, k.c. — On the ground floor? 
— On the square; on one of the balconies. I saw 
two parties on the balconies throw down things 
from the south side. 

18505. Were these men on the balconies? — Yes, 
sir; and there were more on the square. Sergeant 
Haugh’s party rushed into the hallway. I didn’t 
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know where they went, but Constable Boyd 
separated from me. 

18506. What did you do? — With Constable 
Winters we went into the hallways, and I saw 
Sergeant Haugh’s party go into it. When we 
went we did not know which hallway he entered 
We got into a hallway and could not get out of it. 

18507. And you were attacked there? — Yes. 

18508. Did you then see Constable Boyd come 
along with a prisoner? — Yes. I saw Constable 

Boyd coming out with a prisoner, and people on 
the balconies and the square turning their atten- 
tion to me, and shouting, "Let go the man.” 

18509. They shouted, ‘‘Let go the man”? — 
Yes. The prisoner was at that time arrested, 
and I went to meet Constable Boyd. 

18510. And did you meet Constable Boyd and 
Constable Winters and accompany them down to 
Store Street Station ? — Yes. 

18511. What was going on then? — There were 
parties on the south side of the building. I didn’t 
see the police on the top. I knew they went up- 
stairs. There were continual showers of missiles, 
and I heard glass breaking. Some of the missiles 
fell short, and dropped at the railing of the build- 
ing. 

18512. You were not up skirmishing. Were 
things thrown from the south balcony that hit 
windows on the north side? — Yes. I saw a missile 
thrown which broke a window as I was running. 

18513. You saw that fusilade going on? — Yes; 
I heard a continuous clashing of glass. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

18514. The fusilade from the south side to the 
north side was sufficient to account for the fact 
that there was not a bit of glass practically left 
in any window ? — I don’t know what harm was 
done, but I know showers of stones came, and 
that I heard the continuous sound of glass break- 
ing. 

18515. Did you hear any glass breaking when 
there were no showers of stones coming? — No. 

18516. Do you know the noise a baton would 
make against a pane of glass? — There would not 
be much difference between that and the sound 
of a stone against glass. 

18517. Did you ever hear a baton break a 
pane of glass? No. Of course, you never did. 
Now, were the police on the balconies when you 
came in on the second occasion? — No; they were 
on the square. 


18518. On the second occasion? — Yes; and 
they rushed to a hallway. I did not know what 
hallway they went to, because I didn’t know the 
geography of the place. 

18519. Had they been on any of the balconies? 
— I could not tell that. 

18520. Did they go on any of the balconies- 
afterwards? — Yes; they went on a balcony. I 
went into the square and up a hallway. 

18521. On the first occasion when you had 
arrived there, and took the prisoner Byrne, how 
long did that occupy— I mean in taking the 
prisoner Byrne ? — I was sent out to barracks at 
4 o’clock, and was back at 4.20. I had the 
prisoner charged. 

18522. Then you were back in 20 minutes? 

It took me about five minutes to charge the 
prisoner. 

18523. How long did it take you to get back 
to Sergeant Haugh’s relief again?— Seven or 
eight minutes. 

18524. Then that would be 27 minutes you 
were absent? — I saw Sergeant Haugh’s party 
out while I was in the station. 

18525. Was it with Sergeant Woulfe’s party 
you were when you made that arrest? — Yes. 

18526. And then you afterwards were sent to 
Sergeant Haugh’s party? — Sergeant Woulfe 
got injured at that time. 

18527. Was Sergeant Woulfe attacked and 
injured before you got out ?— No ; we left him in 
the office. 

18528. Did you see any police on the south 
balcony ? — No, none on the south balcony. 

18529. At any time? — No, not at any time. 

18530. Did you see the people running away 
from the police who went on the balcony? — No;. 
I could not see. 

18530a. You could not? — No. 

Mr. Rowell , k.c.. — That is all the evidence 
with regard to Corporation Buildings. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Mr. Powell, I know it is 
somewhere in the evidence, but it is hard to get 
it ; but I want to know exactly how each of the 
parties of police was constituted — how many were 
in each of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— Yes. 

Mr. Brown, k.c.— It is hard to find it in the 
evidence. 

Mr. Atkinson . — I have an index. 


Sergeant Woulfe recalled. 

18531. Mr. Brown, k.c.— You had 10 men at 18532. How were they made up? 6 R.I.C.. 

Corporation Buildings with you? — Yes. and 4 D.M.P. 


Sergeant Haugh recalled. 


18533. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You had 10 men 
with you — how were they made up? — 8 D.M.P. 
and 2 R.I.C. constables. 

18534. You were the reinforcement that came 
to the R.I.C. ? — Yes — three men. 

Mr. Rice . — There was a statement that I 
wanted to put in about the amount of glass 


broken. There was a list made out by Mr. 
Humphrey from which he made a copy. He is 
here now, and I want to examine for the purpose 
of showing that he cannot find the original list 
from which the copy was made. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Very well. 


Patrick Dumphrey recalled and examined by Mr. Rice. 


18535. Your name is Patrick Dumphrey? — 
Yes. 

18536. You have been examined here already? 
—Yes. 


18537. Do you remember giving me that list 

{produced) on the last day you were examined ? 

Yes, I do. 

18538. You have tried to get the original list,. 

3 L 2 
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of which, this is a copy, on the amount of glass 
broken in Corporation Buildings taken by your- 
self ? — Yes. 

18539. Have you made search to see where the 
original list is? — I made search on last Wednes- 
day at McCullaugh’s shop. That is the only 
place I could know of, and I could not find it. 

18540. You made every search possible? — Yes. 

18541. Did you look through your own 
pockets ? — Yes. 

18542. And are you quite sure it is lost and 
cannot be found? — I am quite certain it is lost. 
I did not think I would require it. 

Mr. Rice . — I now hand in the list to the short- 
hand writer. 

The following list was then handed in : — 

CORPORATION PLACE. 

Inches. 

No. 1A — 4 panes ... 33x26 

„ ID— 4 „ 

„ 2A— 4 „ 

„ 2D— 4 „ 

„ 3A — 4 „ 

„ 3D— 4 „ 

„ 5A — 1 „ 

„ 5D — 2 „ 

„ 6A — 1 „ 

„ 1.9A — 1 „ 

„ 20D — 3 ',, 

„ 22A — 1 „ 

„ 23A — 2 „ 

„ 25D — 3 „ 

„ 26A — 4 ,. 

„ 26D — 4 „ 

,, 27A — 4 „ 

,, 27D — 4 „ 

„ 28A — 4 „ 

,, 281) — 4 „ 

„ 29A — 3 „ 

,, 29B — 4 „ ... 30x26 

„ 29C — 4 „ 

„ 34D — 1 „ ... 33x26 

,, 42A — 4 „ 

„, 42D — 4 ,, 

„ 43D — 4 ,, 

„ 44A — 1 „ 

„ 48D — 1 „ 

., 5 ID — 1 „ 

,, 38A — 1 „ 

„ 63A — 4 „ 

„ 63D — 4 „ 

„ 62D — 2 „ 

„ 77D — 1 ,, 

„ 73A — 1 ,, 

,, 83A — 2 ,, 

,, 81 A — 1 ,, 

,, 27B — 3 ,, ... 30x26 

„ 27B — 1 ,, ... 30x20 

,, 26B — 4 ,, 

Fanlights. 

No. 63A ... ... 34x12 

„ 63B 

„ 63C 
,, 63D 
,, 3A 
„ 3B 
„ 3C 
„ 3D 
,, 26B 
,, 26C 
,, 26D 
„ 28B 
„ 28C 
„ 28D 
,, 29A 


Inches. 

No. 29B ... ... 34x12 

i, 29C 
„ 43A 
„ 43B 

„ 43C 
„ 43D 
„ 42A 

,, 42B 
„ 42C 
„ 42D 
„ 93B 

1A 
„ ID 
,, 2A 
„ 2D 
„ 26A 
„ 29D 

,, 5 A ... ... ,, 

,, 5D 
,, 6A 
19A 
„ 20D 

,, 22A 
,, 23A 

„ 25D 
26A 
,, 27A 

„ 27D 
,, 28A 

„ 34D 
,, 44A 

., 48D 
,, 38A 

,, 51D 
,, 62D 


FOLEY STREET. 

No. 130 — 1 pane ... 26x16 

,, 110—1 „ ... 22x20 

„ 82—1 ,, ... 33x16 

,, 61—1 ,, ... 22x20 

„ 61—2 ... 43x20 

„ 101—1 „ ... 27x14 

,, 101—1 ,, ... 21x24 

,, 70—1 „ ... 43x20 

,, 70—1 ,, ... 43x20 

., 101—1 ,, ... 27x16 

„ 101—1 ,, ... 26x24 

18543. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Can you tell me, 
looking at that list, how many back windows 
were broken that don’t look on the balcony?- — 
There are 29 b, in which four back panes were 
broken, and 29c, in which there were also four 
broken. Those are the only bat*, ones, and those 
places were vacant. 

18544. Mr. Rice. — These two back rooms were 
empty ? — Yes. 

18545. Mr. Atkinson . — Did Mrs. Dumphrey 
help you in the search for the original list? — No. 
She does not give me any hand with the business. 
She takes the cash on Saturday. 

18546. Mr. Rice. — She is chancellor of the 
exchequer ? — Yes. 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — What did you say about the 
back panes ? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — The windows that didn’t 
look out on the balcony. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — A pparently eleven back 
panes were broken altogether. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — That finishes the police 
evidence in reference to Corporation Buildings. 
I have suggested to Mr. Rice that it might be 
more convenient for him to address the Commis- 
sioners now in closing, and I will undertake not 
to give any further evidence about Corporation 
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Buildings. I think it would be more convenient 
for him now to address the Commissioners in 
order that he might get away. 

Mr. llice . — I hope the Commissioners will over- 
look the fact that my remarks may be very dis- 
jointed. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — You always came to the 
point, Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice . — I did not expect to be called upon 
so soon, but as I have said a great many of the 
things I intended to say already, it will not be 
necessary for me to repeat them in a closing 
speech. It seems to me that the evidence which 
has been given by the Corporation witnesses has 
not been shaken in regard to any of the material 
allegations that they have made. There are 
several things the Corporation witnesses alleged. 
In the first place they are very positive about 
the several entries of the police into the buildings 
on the Saturday night. One of those entries is 
actually to the credit of the police, and that is 
in connection with the man Caldwell— a case 
where a rioter came into the office of the build- 
ings, and was about to assault Caldwell when lie 
was removed by the police. One of the other 
entries by the police was perfectly harmless, and 
it would be a proper entry if the police thought 
it necessary to go in for shelter it was right and 
proper that they should seek that shelter. That 
was the occasion after the Caldwell inci- 
dent, when McDonnell stated that they came in 
and went out again without doing any harm. They 
might have gone for shelter, which would be a proper 
thing to do, and I don’t suggest there would be 
anything wrong in an entry like that. The third 
occasion of their entry was when they came in and 
stayed for about five minutes, and on their way out 
after hearing the noise of glass breaking. M'Donne 
and Hopper came out and examined the place and 
found seven panes of glass broken. The woman 
Rodgers complained that her glass was broken, and 
joins with two other witnesses in stating clearly and 
strongly that the police came in and broke the glass. 
Now there would be no earthly reason on the part 
of the police for denying the first two visits were it 
not that there was something reprehensible in connec- 
tion with the third visit, and I suggest that the 
simplest way for the police to get away altogether 
from the suggestion that they did anything wrong 
on the third occasion would be to say that they 
were not there at all, and to stick to that story, and 
the police evidence has gone that way altogether. 
The only suggestion made on the part of the police 
is that made by Inspector Purcell who said that 
when he came to the arch he could not get in because 
he was met with a fusilade of stones. Again, on 
that point, the Corporation witnesses’ evidence is 
absolutely consistent and perfectly unshaken. Every 
Corporation witness who was over the arch on the 
Sunday morning states, and adheres to the statement 
after the most rigorous cross-examination, that there 
were no stones or missiles about the arch or in that 
direction ; but they admitted freely that there were 
stones about the gate, about twenty feet from the 
gate, but nothing was at the archway to indicate that 
such a fusilade as Inspector Purcell had deposed to 
had taken place. M‘Donnell, I think it was, gave very 
strong evidence when he stated that on one of the 
occasions on which the police came in he recognised 
Constable Bennett and Constable Murphy looking 
through the office window as they passed through. 
Then again as to the evidence of the Corporation 
witnesses in general, as to the action and conduct 
of the police in a particular place with regard to 
the breaking of the windows and the assaulting of 
persons is that shaken in any way? The principal 
and the strongest suggestion against the truth of the 
•evidence of the Corporation witnesses is that some of 


the witnesses are interested witnesses, viz., persons in 
the houses, and that some of them had been convicted 
of various offences. For instance you had two or 
three people strongly cross-examined on the subject 
of shebeening. There was one case of a woman 
whose father was convicted of theft and another case 
of a woman convicted of assault on her sister 
with a poker. The question is because people 
have been convicted of offences of that kind 
does that disentitle them to be believed or entitle 
anyone to say that, they are less truthful than 
other witnesses ? — I suggest it does not at all 
follow that because they had been convicted 
of these offences there were all bad characters. I 
suggest that would be preposterous position to 
take up, and I don’t think my friends who appear 
here for the police took it up. With regard to the 
evidence about shebeening on the part of some of 
the Corporation witnesses, what does it come to ? — 
It is an offence to defraud the revenue. I am not 
defending shebeening, but I would like to point out 
that a great many people would like very much to 
defraiid the revenue. Many who pay income tax 
would like to pay as little as they could, and there are 
great number of people who think themselves honest 
and decent members of the community that paid less 
income tax than they ought to, and decieved the 
Government. But people in public offices could 
not do so, and they were beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion. Of course I don’t say the same thing applies 
to everybody with regard to shebeening again. I 
remember a case in which Mr. Byrne was concerned 
not very long ago, before the Right Hon. the Recorder, 
in which some people connected with the police 
were sued for the price of goods sold and delivered 
to the police canteens,, and on that occasion, if I 
mistake not, the Recorder expressed very serious 
doubts as to the legality of carrying on these police 
canteens, and as to whether the police were not 
infringing the licensing laws themselves. In that case 
the police would be shebeeners. I don’t know 
what the ultimate result of the case was. The 
question lias never since been raised, but if it were 
raised and decided against the police, then they would 
be shebeeners, and why should that fact not take 
away from the force of their evidence and take away 
from the force of the evidence of the Corporation 
witnesses ? I would like to point out that the 
police had for a long time — for ten or fourteen days — 
particulars of all the incidents in respect of which I 
was about to give evidence, and I am sure they 
must have made searching inquiry into the antecedents 
and doings of all these people, and they had the fullest 
information in regard to some of them, and you 
may take it they said anything that could be said 
against any of these people, and that it was fully 
drawn out bv his learned friends on cross-examina- 
tion. If that is the case, then we have it that the 
remainder of the people — the people who are not the 
subject of any inquisition of the kind were, as far as 
the police knew, well conducted people. You have 
the case of Morrisev whose head was broken, and who 
had two scalp wounds as testified to by the doctor, 
and the case of the man Whelan who had his arm 
broken. There was no suggestion against the character 
of either of these men. They were apparently 
decent working men and apparently suffered because 
they happened to be in the premises on the occasion of 
the visit of the police. It was suggested also by 
the police particularly in regard to the windows 
of the office, which were broken, and the windows 
of Mrs. Fennelly adjoining, that it was not the 
police that con'd have broken them. We gave 
evidence of them broken on Saturday night, and the 
police suggested that tliev were broken by missiles 
thrown on Sunday morning or Sunday afternoon. 
Our witnesses said the police broke these windows 
and the police said that was untrue, because they 
were already broken. I think the evidence given 
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by the Corporation witnesses was that these windows 
although already broken, and having holes in them 
with a considerable quantity of glass beaten out, 
more broken by the repeated strokes of the batons 
of the police. Mr. Powell said, and repeated to- 
day, that the Corporation had not produced any 
of the men who were there, and, of course, I an- 
swered liim at the time. I think it well now 
to point out that practically every man who was in 
the place when the police were there was produced. 
The first man produced was an old man an Irish 
Lights pensioner — who lived on the south balcony, 
and who gave a description of what he saw from the 
southern balconies ; and there was also the old man, 
Byrne and a very old man whoselage is 74. These old 
men were produced, and also Whelan and Morrissey. 
I produced one man who was not there at all, as a 
protest against the suggestion that we were leaving 
out- the males in order that they might not be cross- 
examined as to their antecedents. If anything could 
be said against them, their families were pertinently 
and efficiently cross-examined in regard to all matters 
concerning them. Now, the case presented to you 
all along is that the police went in on Sunday, and 
my case is that there was no necessity for their going 
in on that day. They went in for this reason, and 
they had a grievance, or thought they had a grievance 
against the people who lived in Corporation Buildings, 
because they believed a large number of the rioters 
who had been pelting them were drawn from the 
Corporation Buildings, or came from the neighbour- 
hood of Corporation Buildings ; and the police sug- 
gested all along — it has been their case that Corpora- 
tion Buildings was made a fortification in regard to 
this branch of the argument. I say that iE they went 
without necessity into the place that they had to 
justify their action in going in, otherwise their coming 
here would be of very little use. If the police com- 
mitted a mistake is it unnatural to find that they 
would bring forward everything and make every 
suggestion that could possibly prove it was not a 
mistake but a proper action ? 1 suggest- that there 
was no riot going on on the Sunday ; that there was 
no pelting of the police from the Corporation balconies 
at the time when the police came in, and all the Cor- 
poration witnesses are strong in saying that- not- 
withstanding the most rigorous cross-examination — 
they have said that- they saw nothing being thrown 
by anyone from the building. The utmost that 
could be extracted from them by the most rigorous, 
searching and skilful cross-examination cn the part 
of my friends was that they heard a noise of missiles 
falling, arid that- they might have come from the 
balconies, and it was only after a great deal of pressure 
and forensic skill that my friends even got them to 
go that far by the introduction of the overhead 
matter. Now, if the police were correct in saying 
that there were fierce attacks on them on Saturday 
night from these balconies, and that they were 
attacked again from them on Sunday, what would 
be more natural than that the police would want to 
get back a bit of their own to use vulgar parlance ? 
If they thought they could do it, it would be very 
natural for them to go in and finish the people whom 
they believed had been most unfairly and in the most 
cowardly manner assailing them during the previous 
night- and that day. Well, of course, everyone will 
admit — even the police themselves — that no policeman 
lias a right to take the law into his own hands, and 
to go into a man’s dwelling and baton and injure him 
simply because at a- prior period he had known the 
man to have done him harm. The proper thing to 
do in that case would be to arrest him if he could, 
hut in this case the police suggested that that was 
not what they went in for, hut that they went in in 
the actual pursuit of rioters whom they had actually 
seen misconducting themselves ; and they say that 
everything that occurred resulting in damage to 
property as far as they saw was the result of accident-, 


and that no misconduct of any kind took place oit 
the part of the police. Well, if this story was the 
true story, and if you can believe that story, how 
are you to account for the state of things that existed 
—for the state of things described by Mr. Eyre, the 
City Treasurer— a gentleman whose word will hardly 
he questioned, and whose word was not particularly 
questioned by cross-examination. How can we 
account for the things he saw there oil the occasion 
of his visit on the Tuesday ! He said that he found 
tlie place in a state of havoc and that he thought 
what he saw allowed that the conduct of the police 
must have been inexcusable. I don’t know that any 
one disagrees with Mr. Eyre, and I direct the Commis- 
sioners particular attention to this witness's evidence. 
The only evidence that the police produced beyondtlieir 
own that missiles were thrown from the balconies 
on Sunday was the evidence of Mr. Sinclair Robinson, 
and I wish to call your attention to some points in 
connection with it. In cross-examination on tlie 
last day I got from this witness the fact, first, that 
he knew Sergeant Woulfe, and secondly that Sergeant 
Woulfe was a friend of his father. Then, in the 
course of his evidence, lie tells what, 1 think, is a 
most incredible story, that the police were attacked 
with dangerous missiles from the balconies. He 
said he stood a few yards from the police where he 
was a perfect mark for any missile, and where he 
was likely to have a good chance of being struck by 
anything thrown at the police below in the street. 
And he sa : d lie did that although at that time the 
conduct of the people was such that he thought the 
military should have been called out. This young 
gentleman, a very respectable young gentleman in 
appearance, says that under these circumstances he 
remained there a part of tlie crowd and a spectator 
of what was going on. Well, beyond any doubt, 
his evidence is absolutely contradicted by the police. 
He told a story that was too good and he absolutely 
and clearly contradicts the police by saying that 
there was a policeman on the south balcony pelted 
by rioters from the north balcony. I questioned 
him over and over again, because I wanted to give 
him every chance of correcting himself. 

Mr. Atkinson. — What question is that ? 

Mr. Rice. — 11829, which is : — 

“ You say there was a cross-fire, you say that 
the police on the balcony at the north portion 
were stoned by the people on the south balcony, 
and that there was a cross-fire — what do you mean 
by a cross-fire ? When the police would appear 
on the north balcony the people on the south 
balcony would fire stones at them ; and when 
they appeared on the south balcony the people 
on the north balcony would fire at t-liem.” 

Mr. Rice. — 1 gave this witness every opportunity 
of correcting himself if wrong, but all through he 
emphatically stated he saw t-hac policeman, and in 
order to test his general evidence I asked him had 
he as clear a picture of the occurrence in his mind — 
of the policeman on the south balcony as of what 
his other evidence applied to, and he said he had. 
Question 11858 asked Mr. Sinclair Robinson is 
“ And after the second party came you say you 
saw a constable on the south side being pelted ? — 
Yes ; I think it was tlie second party came ; but 
I could not be sure.” 

And even Mr. Henry asked him (Question 
11857) : — “ Was it after the second party came 
you saw the constables on the balcony? — Yes.” 
There is not a particle of evidence that there were 
any police on the south balcony. All the police 
witnesses say there were no police on the south 
balcony, and in no part of the evidence will you find 
a word of police testimony that there was a policeman 
on the south balcony. With regard to the incident 
of the chamber-pot- it was the source of a good deal 
of attention and cross-examination in particular.. 
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Several of the police gave evidence with regard to 
this occurrence. But Sinclair’s evidence was that 
he saw the police, that he saw a man throwing it 
and saw portion of it on the window-sill, hut he could 
not say that it went through the window, but he 
saw portion of it on the window-sill. Now, Constable 
Dunne, 430, gave evidence on that matter at Questions 
8187 to 8494. : — 

Did you observe the Corporation windows in 
that, place being broken by police with batons ?— 
*(> i I saw only one window broken. 

" Was that the window you suggest was broken 
bv the ‘ chamber here — the window that was 
broken where the office is— is that the window of 
the office ?— Yes. 

- Do you suggest that before you left the office 
that all the windows of the office were not smashed, 
absolutely smashed to pieces, as far as the glass 
was concerned ?— I don’t know. 

“ I want to know what you say to that — you 
were outside the office when the ' chamber ’ was 
thrown ? — Yes. 

" Therefore, that chamber which broke the 
window must have the entire or partly the entire 
window to break ? — Yes. 

Was the pane of glass whole before it struck 

• — Certainly. It could not break it unless it 
was. 

" Did this chamber not remain in the office — I 
suppose it went through the glass ?— Yes. 

“ Did it remain in the office ?— It should have.” 
Mr. Rice . — And then at 8517 he is asked : “ The 
thing came across the street, and went through the 
window ?— Yes.” 

He is asked from 8434 to 8442 these questions on 
the earlier part of his evidence : — 

. D>d you hear the glass being broken in the 
buildings ? — 1 did. 

" Where ? — In the caretaker’s room — in the 
window of the caretaker’s room. 

' Did you see what caused the breaking of the 
glass ? - 1 did. 

■’ What was it ? — It was a ‘ chamber ’ 

“ Did you see where it came from ? — I did. 

“ Where ? — The opposite side. 

" The South side ? — Yes, the South side. 

‘Did you see the man who threw it ? — Yes, I 
did. 

“ What was he like ? — He was in his bare feet.” 
Mr. Rice. — Now, Sinclair’s evidence does not agree 
with that, because this constable is perfectly clear 
that this vessel went through the entire pane of glass 
and that it was the first thing that broke 
that pane of glass. Another constable examined was 
Constable Shanahan on that point, where there is 
an extraordinary contradiction of part of the 
police evidence. This constable said that he saw 
a man coming down along the balcony, and throw 
this “chamber” from the corner of the balcony 
on the south side, and this “ chamber ” which was 
thrown went through the office window. Now, 

I would like to turn up that question. At 8236 
the witness is asked — “ And from the balconies on 
the south side and the north side were domestic 
vessels thrown? — Yes.” Then come to 8332, 
which is — “ You spoke of someone firing a utensil 
from one side of the street towards Sergeant 
Woulfe ? — Yes.” 

Mr. Rice . — This is cross-examination, and the 
witness gives the details very fully. After first 
positively stating that he saw it thrown from the 
balcony and break the window lie eventually comes 
down to this — -that he is not sure it broke the 
windows ; and he says, at all events, after that, at 
8341 to 8347 — So you are not quite clear about 
it? — I heard the glass breaking. I did not see 
that part of it. Did you see that man throw that 
•vessel at all ? — T did. Did you follow the flight of 


the vessel ?— It went right across the street. When 
you seen it go right across first was it at right 
angles or did it go diagonally ? — I don’t know from 
where we were standing. Did it land on the 
street or the window ? — It struck against a glass 
window.” 

Mr. Rice ,. — Now he plucked up courage, and 
came back from the window, and he asserts most 
positively that it was thrown from the balcony. 
Constable Dunne and Sergeant Woulfe says it was 
thrown from the street opposite by a man running 
along the street. Shanahan says that it went 
through the window ; and then he came up to 
scratch again, and said that although thrown from 
the corner of the south balcony it went through 
the window, although fired at Sergeant Woulfe. 
He was not clear whether it broke the window or 
not. I put the case all along in cross-examination 
that the same class of missile they alleged 
came from the balcony came also from the 
street, and I don’t wish to go into it 
at. length now — that is to say, the people' 
who were in the streets all along and 
all through the entire of the pelting were the same 
that rushed along the balconies. It was a verv 
remarkable thing that after I had settled down to 
that line of cross-examination the police evidence 
began to bowl me over completely; and as they 
went along you will find an extraordinary state of 
affairs — that is to say, the police witnesses im- 
proving the story, and increasing it on the method 
of the “ House that Jack built.” 

After the luncheon interval, 

Mr. Rice resumed his closing speech for. the 
Corporation. He said — I would like to mention 
one matter I omitted to mention before, and that 
is, that the letter written on behalf of the members 
of the Corporation — the Peace Committee, by the 
Town Clerk to the Chief Secretary immediately 
after their visit, at the same time as Mr. Eyre’s 
visit, to the premises. You have on the notes 
that letter written to the Chief Secretary, and 
it complained that the police had done damage 
and asked that responsible police officers should 
be sent to inspect the premises, and see what 
harm had been done to Corporation property. 
In addition to that, you have had the evidence 
of Miss Harrison as to what she saw there. I 
lay special stress on Mr. Eyre’s evidence now, 
not because I want to detract from the other 
evidence, but I think Mr. Eyre’s evidence was 
very important, and I think he gave his evidence 
in such a calm, emotionless way, that- I think 
it should carry great weight with it. Besides, 
Mr. Eyre is nob likely to be accused of being 
partial to either side in a matter of this kind. 
Then, another thing I wanted to mention is, 
that although two inspectors were sent there 
subsequently to visit the premises, they have not 
given any evidence, as far as I can remember, 
of their visitation. In no way have they con- 
tradicted or taken from the account given by 
the Corporation witnesses as to the condition of 
the premises after the police had left them. If 
I am wrong in this my friends on the other 
side will connect me. In the case of Lowry, I 
would like to say, with regard to the evidence 
of Constable Bernard Plannigan, that it seems 
to me most astonishing that there should be such 
an absolute contradiction between him and 
Lowry. There is no earthly reason why Lowx-y 
should invent a story of this kind— it does not 
make the Corporation case any better, and, as I 
said before, the position of the police is that of a 
person who is pleading — that of a defendant who 
is pleading — apparently the position is to deny 
everything, which is one of the first rules of 
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pleading — that the defendant denies everything 
alleged by the plaintiff. With regard to Mr. 
Verschoyle’s letter, that letter, on the face of it, 
appears to be merely a complaint that the 
premises of the Corporation were being damaged. 
It does not say by whom they were being 
damaged, or suggest, on the face of it, that it 
was the police that were damaging the premises, 
but you must remember that, that letter was 
written immediately after the Corporation officers 
had left — Hopper and McDonnell had left — as 
they said in their evidence, for the purpose of 
complaining to Mr. Verschoyle, that the police 
were damaging the premises, ana practically, as 
Lowry says, he had left to complain in Store 
Street Station, with the result he has detailed. 
I was dealing before luncheon with the evidence 
of the police as to the nature of the things 
thrown at them from the street, and also from 
the balconies, and I made the suggestion that 
the things thrown from the balconies might have 
been brought up from the street by the rioters 
and thrown from the balconies, instead of being 
accumulated on the balconies or taken from the 
houses for the purpose. Constable Frith, in his 
evidence (page 36, question 907), says that from 
the balconies they were met with stones and 
bricks and jam-mugs; and in another question 
he is asked by the examining Counsel : ' 1 Any 
household ware”? That question is put to him, 
and after he had given “ stones, bottles, and 
jam-mugs,” he is asked if there was any house- 
hold ware, and he says immediately, ‘‘Yes, 
delpli, saucers and cups.” The same witnesss, at 
1039 and 1040, states that the police were saluted 
with bricks, stones, and jam-mugs in Talbot 
Street. That is exactly what he states at 
question 983, and says they were thrown from 
Corporation Buildings. Before he is asked was 
there any household ware thrown at him, and 
then at 1098, in re-examination, he goes one 
better, and brings in a quart bottle of stout, and 
alleges that a quart bottle full of stout was 
thrown at the police from Corporation Buildings. 
I think there is improbability on the face of that 
story. If the people in Corporation Buildings 
are as bad as the police take them to be, I 
certainly think that no man in Corporation 
Buildings would be willing to throw awav any 
drink, even in the shape of a missile, and if they 
are as poor as I suggest they are, they would not 
have any quart bottles of stout to spare, or any- 
thing else, and it is highly improbable that these 
poor people would throw away a quart bottle of 
that precious national beverage known as 
Guinness’s stout. Constable Murphy — and that 
is one of the men McDonnell says he saw at the 
window— says (at 1125 and 1126) that at Cor- 
poration Street they were met with bottles and 
stones, and at 1149, when he deals with what 
came from the balconies, he says “ bottles, 
stones, bricks, jam-pots, and everything.” 
“Everything” appears to be his new contra- 
diction of the police. And then at 1204-5, on 
being cross-examined, he adds “cups' and 
saucers ” to the list of missiles already given. 
Now, Hartnett, at 1230, says that the police 
were saluted with bottles, jam-pots, lemonade 
bottles and cups. At 1248 lie adds that a woman 
brought something out of her apron and handed 
it to a man. At 1259, I would call your atten- 
tion to the fact, that the same witness says that 
some rioters could have got in before the police 
reached the building. Constable Hyland, at 
1273, says the police were pelted with bottles, 


bricks and teapots. That is the first time that 
teapot comes in; and at 1275 he adds, “half- 
bricks and stone-beer bottles.” Constable 
Finnigan, at 1304, says “bottles, stones and tin- 
cans.” That is the first of the tin-cans. And 
at 1325-27, he admitted to me that tin-cans were 
. thrown from the street. Constable Dickson, at 
1332, says that they were pelted with “ bricks, 
stones, ginger-beer bottles, saucers, teapots, and 
frying-pans” — a new addition to the list; and 
at 1330-37 he told of a woman with au apron 
and a man in his shirt-sleeves. Sergeant 
Dowling, in his evidence, stated that they were 
saluted with “ bottles, bricks, stones, cups and 
saucers,” and then “earthenware pots.” That 
is the first introduction of earthenware pots. At 
question 1377 he speaks of “ bricks, earthen- 
ware pots, and everything.” At 1387, in cross- 
examination I think it was, says ‘ ‘ flower- pots 
and all that.” The agony has been piled on all 
this time, and the heat is getting higher and 
higher. Inspector Purcell, at 1398, is rather 
moderate. He only says “bottles, jam-mugs, 
and old teapots.” Constable Holmes says, "at 
1488, “bricks, bottles and jam-mugs,” and at 
1489 he is asked, “was there any household 
ware”? and he answers, “yes, later on.” At 
150/ he says “teapots,” and in cross-examination 
at 1526 he says “ only one teapot.” At 1530-31 
he says “delph.” At 1532-3-4 he has to admit, 
in cross-examination, that there were “ bricks 
amongst other things thrown at him.” Constable 
Bennett, another of the men whom McDonnell 
saw looking through the office window on 
Saturday night, makes a very striking statement 
at 1546 — “ What class of things were thrown 
from the balcony? — Bottles, cups and saucers, 
and teapots, and the majority chamber-pots.” 
So that the effect of that evidence is that the 
majority of things thrown from the balcony were 
chamber-pots, and I need only point out that 
that evidence is very much stronger than the 
evidence of any of the other policemen. Nobody 
makes any suggestion that there were a number 
of these articles thrown at the police except this 
one, who was near the end of the line, and who 
had to go one better than the people who preceded 
him. Now, I think the fortissimo is reached by 
that statement. Apparently they could not get 
anything after that climax had been reached 
by Constable Bennett ; they could not make any 
further draft on the imagination. As to 
Sunday, the evidence of the police did not 
present the same characteristics — that is to say, 
it was something more consistent all through, 
and there was not an attempt on the part of one 
police witness to go one better than his pre- 
decessor. The only thing which I wish to call 
particular attention to as to Sunday is the 
evidence about the chamber-pot, alleged by one 
of the policemen examined to have been flung 
from the south balcony, and alleged by several 
other witnesses to have been flung at Sergeant 
Woulfe, and to have gone through the window, 
which was up to that time not broken, as they 
alleged. There was one peculiar thing’ about the 
evidence of Constable Keany, who saw. an old 
woman, as he alleged, standing on the south 
balcony, throwing down a bucketful of stones 
m the direction of a policeman who was 
standing underneath (question 10103). He says 
he saw an old woman on the south balcony throw 
a bucketful of stones at a policeman who was 
standing in the square below, and he didn’t go 
over to try to find her. I pi-essed him hard as to 
why he didn’t attempt to arrest this woman, and' 
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he replied the police didn’t go any further on the 
north side, because they could not find anyone 
but women and children, and that it was because 
of the stone-throwing, and because there was 
another prisoner. Now, there is no evidence of 
any prisoner in connection with Constable 
Keany, whose evidence was that he chased some 
people on the balconies, but did not succeed in 
capturing anyone; and he admitted that lie had 
nothing to do with any prisoner on this Sunday 
afternoon. At question 10081 Constable Keany 
is asked, “ So you could not effect the arrest of 
any rioters”? and his answer is ‘‘No.” Then, 
with regard to the collection of missiles on the 
balconies by the Corporation attendants, or by 
other people, there is no evidence of any things 
of that kind being seen on the balconies. Of 
course, Sergeant Haugh said he saw them there, 
and men throwing them out of their own hands ; 
and several men of his party said that rioters, 
when chased along the balconies, dropped things 
out' of their hands and fled. This would be 
amply sufficient to account for anything Sergeant 
Haugh saw, or any of the other men saw, on the 
balconies. The other sergeant, who went at 
Amiens Street end, who was examined to-day, 
said he was on the balconies, and there were 
women and children at the Corporation Street 
end of the balconies, but he didn’t consider it 
necessary to go down to the Corporation end of 
these balconies, and he retired. I asked him 
particularly did he see anything in the way of 
any missiles or things of that kind collected and 
he said “ No.” Now, it was after that man 
came in that Sergeant Woulfe came in. Sergeant 
Haugh arrived later ; and they did not see any- 
thing collected. It is hard to believe there could 
have been any sort of ammunition there ready 
to. receive Sergeant Haugh or Sergeant Woulfe, 
who arrived practically at the same time 
as this other man, or Sergeant Haugh 
who arrived about half-an-hour later, and 
this remarkable piece of evidence which I think 
was admitted by the police was that one of their 
number — two or three of them — were engaged, but 
one of them was the active party — one of them was 
engaged for five minutes at least on the night of the 
30th, after 1‘2 o’clock — on that Saturday night — 
in breaking open the door which led into a house in 
Corporation Street, exactly opposite the gate of 
Corporation Buildings, and at a place where they 
must have been a most excellent mark for anybody 
that might be present in the Corporation Buildings. 
The Corporation witnesses say they saw them do so, 
breaking open this house and going in, and the police- 
men who were there after a few minutes went up 
into the house, and came down again from the house, 
and our people were looking on all the time— I 
think Hughes was the principal witness, and they said 
there was not the slightest molestation of the police. 
Is that consistent with the story of the police, that 
these people were lying in wait that night for the 
purpose of stoning the police whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurred. Here you have the case of three 
men — they don’t appear to be accompanied by 
any other policemen — engaged for five minutes right 
under these balconies where things could have been 
thrown on them with the greatest ease, and there is 
no suggestion that any molestation of any kind 
whatever was offered to them. We had evidence 
to-day on the question oi supervision — the super- 
vision of the police — and the amount of supervision 
that is necessary. Of course the police have then: 
own standard as to what is the proper amount of 
supervision to have in the case of parties of con- 
stables sent out from barracks for any purpose, and 1 
suppose that from that experience they should be 


the best judges, but I think if you find the police were 
guilty of spoil and of destruction and of violent 
conduct on this occasion in Corporation Buildings, 
the result of that will be that the police authorities 
will be on the horns of a dilemma with regard to 
supervision. And the dilemma is this : either the 
supervision was insufficient and the number of 
sergeants sent out with the men who got into Cor- 
poration Buildings was insufficient to keep these 
men from misbehaving themselves, and breaking the 
law and other things ; or the supervision was suffi- 
cient to make. these men conduct themselves pro- 
perly, and it was not exercised properly. Now, I 
leave them to take their choice of either of these. 
Either they had insufficient supervision, and the men 
misconducted themselves, or they had sufficient 
supervision, and the men misconducted themselves. 
In either case there is something that requires 
remedying. As I have said before, if you find this 
damage and havoc worked by the police — I have 
already characterised it, and I apj not going to do 
it again — I wish to say again, as I said before, that I 
think that the police were labouring under tremen- 
dous difficidties in Dublin at the period and that they 
do their duty very well on the whole, but in con- 
nection with this particular place some of them 
seemed to have got something into their minds 
that they had a very severe, a very strong grievance 
against the inhabitants of this place, or some of them, 
and they allowed their feelings to run away with and 
overcome their discretion, and they committed certain 
acts which I am sure they are very sorry for now. In 
conclusion, sir, I have only to thank you both for the 
patient way in which you have heard me all through 
the part that I have taken in this Inquiry. I am very 
conscious of my own want of familiarity with the way 
in which an advocate should conduct a matter of this 
kind. I assure you I would not be here personally 
but that I was forced into the position. Owing to a 
difference of opinion between the Corporation and 
the Housing Committee on the subject, it was left to 
me to come here. Otherwise I should have the benefit 
of having the Corporation case presented very much 
better by counsel. I wish to thank you very much for 
the manner in which you have borne with me. I am 
sure I have been guilty of many pieces of ineptitude 
and possibly indiscretion, but 1 think you have treated 
me with the very greatest kindness and courtesy ; 
and in my own name and on behalf of the Corporation 
I thank you for hearing me so fully and fairly. With 
regard to" my friends here. I would like to say this — 
I think it is due that I should say it — that all through 
the course of this inquiry I have received nothing 
but tbe greatest courtesy and the greatest kindness 
from them. I need not say that I have given them 
very many openings indeed to my friends through 
my want of familiarity with the art of advocacy. 
I have given them very many openings when, if they 
liked, they could have given me very hard knocks : 
but they have generously refrained from that, and 
I want to be cl earl)’ understood that as far as I 
am concerned they have given every facility to me 
to make the most thorough investigation of every- 
thing that could be alleged against the police. They 
have given me every facility for making my case 
as fully as it could be made. They have given me 
every facility here, as representing the Corporation, 
to examine into every statement brought forward 
by the police ; and I wish to say that I think a word 
of acknowledgment is due to them for that. I think 
the police have made this case, as far as I am con- 
cerned, in the most frank and open way. What ever 
may be your opinion of the evidence which the police 
have given before you, sir, I have to make it clear 
that I am quite satisfied that the police have given 
me every facility which any person could possibly 
desire for sifting to the bottom and bringing forward 
the fullest evidence about everything that has been 
3 M 
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-alleged against the police. For that I desire to thank 
my friends as well as you, sir, for the patient way in 
which you have dealt with 1 my case. 

Mr. Denis Henry,, k.c., said I ant very 
much obliged to you for the great help you 
have given us, indeed, during the progress of 
this inquiry, both by yourself and by the witnesses. 

Mr. Powell . K.c. — I entirely agree. Before I resume 
my case, perhaps you will allow me to say how much 
my friend and I appreciate what Mr. Rice has s.-.id 
in reference to us. It was not a matter that, I think, 
we have any reason to boast about at all. Mr. Rice 
himself has conducted the case for the Corporation 
as I expected he would. While hot losing a single 


Inspector Campbell, D.M.P., recalled 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — 1 intended all along specifically 
to deal with and to give the Court all the information 
that we can give With regard to the deaths of Nolan 
and Byrne. 

. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — O h, , yes. 

Mr .Powell, k.c. — I thought it much better to 
-devote a section of our time to this specific pur- 
pose, so that you could have your attention fixed 
upon the depositions at the Coroner’s inquests, and 
so on. 

18547. (To Witness). — Now, Inspector Camp- 
bell, you have given already a considerable 
quantity of evidence, full . evidence, with regard 
to the condition of Beresford Place on the night 
of Saturday, 30th of August? — Yes, sir. 

18548. It will be found on page 24 of the second 
-day’s evidence, beginning with question 443. I 
am not going to repeat any of that evidence, ex- 
cept to just lead up to this one thing. Now you 
•have told ,us already that about half-past seven, 
while you were on duty with ten police outside 
Liberty Hall, you were attacked by stone- 
throwers ? — Yes, sir. 

18549. From inside and outside the Hall; and 
that you ordered the police to disperse that crowd. 
Is that right? — That is right, sir. 

18550. While you had only ten men were you 
at all able to cope with that crowd? — No, sir; I 
didn’t consider so at all. 

18551. And were you obliged to send for re- 
inforcements? — Yes, sir; for two sergeants and 
20 men. 

18552. And do you remember the time that the 
two sergeants and the 20 constables arrived ? — Yes, 

18553. On the scene? — Yes. 

18554. Now, where were the crowd at that 
time ?— They were collected at Liberty Hall, and 
adjoining on Eden Quay as well. 

18555. And adjoining on Eden Quay? — Yes, 
sir. 

18556. Were they attacking the police? — They 
were. I was struck myself, as I said before, with 
a piece of plate-glass on the face. Another weapon 
fell near my feet. These were all I definitely saw; 
but from the demeanour of the crowd and the 
shuffling of the police I knew very well others were 
thrown that I didn’t see. 

18557. You didn’t see any of the police that 
were struck? — No, I didn’t. 

18558. We will prove they were. But was the 
demeanour of the crowd at that time a hostile and 
dangerous demeanour to the police there? — They 
were hostile and menacing, and closing in on the 
police. In fact, I didn’t think it necessary, and 
I believe it would be wrong to give them any notice 
that we were about to charge, because it would be 
the sign for them to throw their volleys at us. 

18559. When you got the reinforcements of the 


point that he thought it his duty to make on behalf of 
His clients, he has discharged his duty with the 
greatest ability, and, in my opinion, if lie will allow 
me to say so, with the greatest fairness and the 
greatest courtesy ; and we would be unworthy of 
our position as advocates ir we were to fail to extend 
to him a like greeting. I have never had the pleasure 
of meeting fairer and more honourable advocacy than 
Mr. Rice has bestowed upon this case, and in acknow- 
ledging what he lra» said about us, I wish to reciprocate 
it to the fullest extent as regards his conduct of this 
case. 

Mr, Rice then withdrew. 

Mr. Poioell, k.c.— Now, Inspector Campbel 1 . 


and examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

two sergeants and 20 constables did you, in the 
discharge of your duty, order that crowd to be 
dispersed on Eden Quay? — Yes;, and, in fact, be- 
fore the reinforcements came — just as they were 
coming. 

18560. Did the whole of them join in the charge 
up Eden Quay ? — Well, I believe they all joined 
in it. Some of them might have dispersed people 
in another direction, but I, with the principal 
body, I know, went up Eden Quay. 

18561. With batons? — Yes, with batons drawn; 
and they used their batons, and very necessarily 
used them, too. 

18562. At that time were there stones actually 
being thrown from the crowd as you were dispers- 
ing them up Eden Quay? — I believe they came 
from the crowd. On a dark night it is not very 
easy to tell a definite story of what occurred in the 
riot. 

18563. Do you remember a stone breaking a 
window of a publichouse at that time ? — I didn’t 
actually see it, but other witnesses did, I believe. 

18564. At any rate, stones were being thrown 
at you when you were dispersing the mob ? — They 
were; beyond a doubt. 

18565. It was pretty dark then? — Yes, sir, it 
was; night had closed in. 

18566. And was the position of affairs as you 
charged up Eden Quay that the police got mixed 
up with the crowd they were dispersing ? — They 
did, for some ran faster than others. 

18567. Some ran faster than others? — Yes ; and 
some got struck. 

18568. You charged with batons drawn ? — Yes. 

18569. Did you see police using their batons? — 
Yes, sir. 

18570. And was that, in your opinion, absolutely 
necessary to disperse that dangerous and violent 
mob — was it necessary that batons should be used ? 
—If we didn’t use our batons I believe we would 
be almost as effective in this court as in Eden 
Quay. 

18571. In that baton charge did you go up as 
far as Marlboro’ Street? — Almost, I believe. 

18572. You didn’t pursue the rioters further 
than was absolutely necessary to disperse them ? — 
No; nor, in fact, I believe far enough; because I 
tried to keep the police in hand as well as I pos- 
sibly could. That is the reason we didn’t pursue 
the rioters very far. 

18573. As a matter of fact, you didn’t go quite 
as far as Marlboro’ Street? — Hardly. 

18574. The charge was on Eden Quay? — Yes. 

18575. Now, after that charge, you returned 
to Eden Quay? — Yes, I did. 

18576. Were you then attacked by a stone- 
throwing crowd about Butt Bridge? — We were, 
and we dispersed that crowd off the bridge. 

18577. Was there a crowd gathered there and 
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on Custom House Square? — Yes, and at Custom 
House Square, and after clearing the bridge we 
cleared the square. 

18578. But you didn’t at that time cross the 
bridge to the other side? — No, nor at any time; 
nor the men didn’t cross. 

18579. That is, in the charge to disperse the 
people off the bridge and off Custom House 
Square? Yes. 

18580. Were they a riotous and stone-throwing 
crowd also ? — Yes. 

18581. Were they attacking the police? — They 
were throwing stones. 

18582. How many police were injured that 
night in that locality? — Well, between there and 
Marlboro’ Street — I have not that locality by it- 
self — the most of them were injured in that 
locality, and there were 34 struck and injured, 
and 13 were obliged to go on the sick list, and 
remained off duty for a considerable time. 

18583. Do you know the publichouse — before I 
go to that, do you say that most of these injuries 
were sustained in and about Liberty Hall ? — Yes ; 
because more men who were there when we were 
attacked by the mob were struck, including my- 
self, and some of them injured, and several injured 
afterwards at the same place. 

18584. And was not one man badly injured? — 
Yes; he had to be taken to hospital. In fact, 
there was more than one; but, however, the con- 
stables will prove that. 

18585. At any rate, you know now that that was 
a very disastrous night for the police ? — Most dis- 
astrous. 

18586. And this charge up Eden Quay that you 
have described took place, as I understand, while 
this battle against the police was at its very 
fiercest ? — That is so, sir. 

18587. Now, after you had charged and had come 
back from the charge on Eden Quay and cleared 
the rioters from Butt Bridge and from the Custom 
House Square, did you hear that a man had been 
injured on Eden Quay?— Yes, sir. 

18588. I think, as a matter of fact, there were 
two injured men? — Yes; there were two. I had 
one taken in the Corporation Ambulance to Jervis 
Street Hospital, and after he was removed, I 
heard of the other being lying on the roadway on 
Eden Quay. 

18589. Which of these two was Nolan? — The 
second man. 

18590. The second man? — Yes. 

18591. Did you see where that unfortunate man 
was lying? — Well, he was lying in the roadway, 
more to the river than the house side, and between 
Beresford Place and Marlboro’ Street ; but a good 
deal nearer to Beresford Place than Marlboro’ 
Street. 

18592. And that was immediately after this 
charge that you describe? — Yes; shortly after that 
charge. 

18593. And in that very place that this charge 
had been, and over the very spot the charge had 
gone?— Yes; and very near the point where the 
charge commenced. 

18594. I think it would be about 30 or 40 yards 
from, the corner? — I don’t believe it would be 
more from Beresford Place or Eden Quay. 

18595. And in the very centre of what might 
be called where the violence was greatest? — Yes; 
just exactly. 

18596. Now, after that affair — after you saw 
the man on the ground — were you after that 
attacked from Butt Bridge ? — We were ; twice. 

18597. And did you twice clear Butt Bridge ? — 
Yes ; and the attacks were very severe. 

18598. What number of rioters would you esti- 
mate there would be up along Eden Quay at the 


time that you made the charge as far as Marlboro’ 
Street ?— Well, I would say about 300. 

18599. Were all, as far as you could see, mem- 
bers of a riotous and dangerous crowd ? — They 
were, beyond a doubt; because their attitude be- 
fore I gave the order to the police to charge was 
such that anyone who cared for his safety would 
not remain there. 

18600. And have you any doubt that.it was 
somehow or another in that charge that Nolan got 
injured?— I believe so. 

18601. Do you know the place called the 
“Butt Bar” public-house? — Yes. 

18602. Whereabouts is that, Mr. Campbell? — 
It is the next house but one to the corner of 
Beresford Place and Eden Quay — it is not the 
corner house, but the next house to it. 

18603. Had that public-house to be closed? -- 
I gave that order when passing, because, as well 
as I remember, the police were met with 
weapons that were thrown from there. I ordered 
to have that house closed, and it was closed. It 
was full of people at this time — people who 
evidently rushed in off the street. Outside the 

Butt Bar ” when things got a little quiet, 
amongst other missiles I saw the bottom of a 
glass tumbler. 

18604. A glass tumbler? — Yes. 

18605. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Where was Nolan 
lying exactly when you saw him first? — He was 
lying on the carriage-way on Eden Quay. 

18606. On the quay? — A few yards from the 
footway on the river side. 

18607. Mr. Brown, k.c.— O n the river side?— 
Yes. 

18608. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Who called your 
attention to him ? — Some civilian — I don’t know 
who he was. 

18609. In what direction had the charge gone 
on Eden Quay? — Towards O’Connell Bridge. 

18610. Up Eden Quay?— Yes. 

18611. When your attention was directed to 
him did you examine him? — I did. I went up 
to him, and he was lying, as well as I remember, 
partly on his back, and I asked some of the. 
by-standers to turn him over on his side. 

18612. Was he conscious? — No; he was uncon- 
scious — so he was turned over on his side. 

18613. Mr. Henry, k.c.— W hat was done?— 
I knew that I could not procure the Corporation 
ambulance, because it was then gone to the hos- 
pital with another man, and there was no car 
or vehicle about. However, shortly afterwards a. 
car came up Eden Quay, and I stopped the 
driver, and asked him to bring Nolan to hospital, 
and so he did, and I sent a couple of policemen 
with him. 

18614. .He was sent to hospital? — He was. I 
saw him put on the car. 

18615. I see from the depositions that he was 
seen by Dr. Keegan in Jervis Street? — I believe 
so. 

18616. He saw him in Jervis Street Hospital? 
— I believe so. 

18617. You have no doubt that it was in the 
course of this baton charge he received the 
injuries ? — I believe it was, sir. 

18618. This is what the jury found. He lived, 

I think, in Spring Gardens, off the North Strand ? 
— Yes. 

18619. I see that the jury found that he died 
on the 31st of August from a fracture of the 
skull and compression of the brain, the injury 
being caused by a blow of a baton, but that the 
evidence is too conflicting to say by whom the 
blow was administered ? — The doctor who held the 
post-mortem examination said it might have been 
caused by a baton or by a bottle, or some other 
missile. 

3 M2 
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Mr. Powell, k.c. — Might I say, sir, that before 
the inquest' two men were implicated — two con- 
stables — but they successfully showed they were 
not there at all. They were both examined, and 
I think they are here now in case you might at 
any time desire to hear what they have got to 
Say. They are here, but you see as they were 
not of the party of police that had charged up 
there, I could only put them up, and ask them 
whether they were there on the occasion, and 
they would repeat what they said before. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — They are there now. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Yes, they are here in Court. 
The jury found that there was no evidence to 
satisfy them on the point. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is quite open to have any 
proceedings taken against them still. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— Certainly. We have other 
constables here also to show that they were not 
there. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — We are not going to try the 
question of guilt or innocence in the case of these 
men. 

18620. (To Witness ). — It was after this baton 
charge, and you have no reasonable doubt that 
the man’s injuries were occasioned in the baton 
charge? — I have no doubt they were, sir. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — I don’t know whether I have 
fully explained to the Court, in the evidence, the 
geography of this place. 

18621. (To Witness ). — He was found, you have 
told us, between the corner of Liberty Hall and 
Marlborough Street, nearer to Liberty Hall ? — 
Yes, sir. 

18622. Mr. Brown, k.c. — On the river side?— 
Yes, sir. 

18628. Marlborough Street is the street that 
comes down to Eden Quay ? — It does, sir. 

18624. Your charge was from the corner of 
Liberty Hall to the corner of Marlborough 
Street? — To the corner, I believe. 

18625. Therefore it passed over the very place 
where Nolan was found ? — Oh, yes, sir. Where 
Nolan was found is very nearly where we com- 
menced to charge. 

18626. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was the other man 
who was injured that night a man called Byrne? 
— That was on the opposite side of the river. 

Mr. Powell, k.c.— I think he was not badly 
injured, but we never he&rd anything about it. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— There was an inquest on 
Byrne. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — I am going to give all the 
evidence I know about that. 


Constable Crowley, 220 C, examined bv Mr. Atkinson. 


18627. Were you one of Inspector Campbell’s 
party on the 30th ? — Yes. 

18628. Were you one of the men sent for re- 
inforcements? — Yes, I was one of his nine. 

18629. When you were with him as one of his 
nine was there a large crowd outside Liberty 
Hall extending to Eden Quary? — Yes. 

18630. What was the crowd doing? — They 
were all faced towards the nine of us and were 
throwing stones at us, and bottles. 

18631. Was it a large crowd? — About four 
hundred. 

18632. Were they threatening and hostile in 
their manner ? — Yes. 

18633. Were you yourself hit by any missile 
thrown by the crowd? — Yes. I was hit on my 
helmet, and the blow broke it inside. 

18634. At that time had Inspector Campbell 
given the order to charge? — Not at that time, 
but he afterwards did — after six or seven men 
had been struck. 31 C got his leg sprained as a 
result of a, bottle ; 66 C got a large cut on his 
shin. They were next me. 

18635. And after six of his men had been 
struck with missiles thrown from the crowd he 
then ordered his men to charge? — After sending 
172C to Store Street for reinforcements — at that 
time he gave the order to charge. 

18636. Did you charge up Eden Quay ? — We 
had a hand-To-hand fight outside Liberty Hall 
which lasted for about three minutes. 

18637. Was there a crowd at Eden Quay? — 
There was. The whole street- was packed with 
people. 

18638. Did you disperse the crowd up Eden 
Quay towards Marlborough Street? — Yes. 

18639. Did that crowd even then throw 
missiles? — I did not go up towards Eden Quay. 
I was knocked out. I got a stroke of a bottle on 
the helmet. 

18640. Where was that from? — From the door 
of Liberty Hall. 

18641. That incapacitated you from taking any 
further part? — I was knocked down. I believe I 
was unconscious for a time. As I got up I saw 
Constable Caifrey, who was lying on the ground. 
He was sent home to the country after. 


18642. So you did not go into Eden Quay ? — 
No. We had to still fight, though we were not 
able. 

18643. I believe you were taken to hospital 
and that your wounds were dressed there? — Yes. 

18644. Was it a dangerous and riotous crowd 
at that time?— Yes. 

18645. It was necessary to have it dispersed? 
— Yes. 

18646. Mr. Henry, k.g. — Was the R.I.C. man 
one of the men? — No, he was one of Sergeant 
Woulfe’s party — the reinforcements. 

18647. How long before the charge would you 
say the crowd was disorderly ? — For about five 
minutes, and I pointed out to Inspector Camp- 
bell at about ten minutes past seven — about five 
minutes before they got disorderly — that some- 
thing was going to happen. 

18648. Did you use your baton? — Yes. 

18649. How many people did you strike? — I 
could not say. I had to make a ring for myself, 
and I struck all round me. I had to do it. 

18650. Did the other constables do the same? 
— They had to do it. I pointed out to Inspector 
Campbell that something was going to happen, 
because 150 of the tramway men on strike left 
Liberty Hall about ten minutes past seven. I 
said it was a very unusual thing, because it was 
between one and two o’clock in the morning they . 
usually left. They were only gone about five 
minutes when the crowd attacked us. I believe 
they knew the crowd were going to attack the 
police. I did not want to be in and I pointed 
that out to Inspector Campbell. 

18651. Mr. Brown, k.c. — What first happened 
that led to your drawing your baton? — When I 
saw the tram men leaving Liberty Hall — it was 
a very unusual thing — five minutes before that I 
told the Inspector. I never saw them leaving at 
that time before, and I had experience of the 
place. They generally remained there until near 
two in the morning. 

18652. What did the crowd do? — They com- 
menced to get disorderly. 

18653. At that time how many of you were 
there? — Only nine, sir. 
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Constable Flanagan, 134 C, ex 

18654. Were you one of the men with the other 
constables in charge of Sergeant Byrne ? — Yes. 

18655. That was the reinforcing party to assist 
Inspector Campbell outside Liberty Hall?— Yes. 

18656. Ho you remember the time that Inspec- 
tor Campbell ordered the baton charge?— Yes. 

18657 . Before that order was given did you see 
stones and bottles thrown from th crowd? — Yes. 

I was struck by a bottle on the arm. 

18658. Where was that bottle thrown from?— 
It came from the window of the second floor of 
Liberty Hall. I saw the bottle coming. 

18659. And did you ward it off with your 
hand? — I ducked. my head. 

18660. What sort of a bottle was that? — I be- 
lieve it was a mineral water bottle. 

18661. Did you see. other police struck about 
that time with stones and bottles? — Yes, there 
was a regular shower. , 

18662. Before the charge was ordered? — -Yes. 

18663. Were you also from Eden Quay as- 
sailed with stones and bottles? — Yes, and tumb- 
lers — I believe from just round the corner. 

18664. And then Inspector Campbell ordered 
the baton charge?— Yes. 

18665; And ydu charged up Eden Quay? — 
Yes. 

18666. Using your batons? — Yes. 

18667. And as you were going up Eden Quay, 
charging, were you assailed with stones ?— Yes, 
in fact they were falling round us on the street 
iron. 

18668. As yoh were charging up Eden Quay? 
—Yes. 

18669. Was it absolutely necessary for your 
owii safety to use youf batons on that occasion ? — 
Certainly, except we were to run off the street. 

18670. As soon as you gave up charging this 
mob as far as Marlborough Street did Inspector 
Campbell tell you to go back ? — Yes. 

18671. When you went back to Beresford 
Place were you again attacked, by the crowd at 
Butt Bridge? — Yes. 

18672. What did they do to you? — They were 
throwing stones, pieces of, like iron piping — very 
heavy, at all events. 

18673. We have had it before that there were 
bits of sewer pipes. Did you charge that crowd 
across Butt Bridge? — Yes, as far as we could go. 

18674. Did that crowd go as far as Tara 
Street? — Yes. 


amined by -Mr,. Powell, k.c. 

18675. Were you then ordered by Inspector 
Campbell to charge a crowd at Custom House 
Square ? — Yes, at the back of the arches. 

18676. -What were they doing? — They were 
firing bits of bricks, pieces of granite — we could 
see them afterwards when we came back and got 
the crowd cleared. 

18677. Several charges were made on the 
crowd who were attacking the police? — Yes, in 
quick succession. 

18678. These crowds- were assembling from dif- 
ferent parts ? — They were coming at us from four 
points — the Bridge, Custom House, and back to 
the arches at the Custom House, and Beresford 
Place. When you would leave one place they 
were behind you in another. 

18679-. You were attacked from four different 
positions ?— Yes. 

18680. What would you say was the strength 
of the entire crowd who were attacking the police 
force tliere ? — There should be about fiv. hun- 
dred. . 

18681. And there were just thirty police?— 
There were about 29, 1 think, at that time. There 
were a good many injured at .the time. 

18682. Did you see yourself several police in- 
jured? — I did. ,1 saw them failing beside me. 

18683. Mr. Henry, k.c.: — Was. that charge up 
Eden Quay the first charge that night ? — The 
first charge was in Beresford. Place on to Eden 
Quay. That was the first I was in. 

18684. On your way back from Marlborough 
Street did you notice anything lying on the 
ground ?— No, not on the first charge. 

18685. Was y out attention drawn to Nolan? — 
No, I did not see him. 

18686. Did you see any civilians lying on the 
ground? — I did, on Eden Quay. 

18687. What part? — Between Eden Quay and 
Marlborough Street; 

18688. You know where Inspector Campbell 
says he saw the body of 'Nolan ?— Yes. 

18689. Did you see anybody there? — I could 
not say, because I was hot looking at the time. 

18690. How many civilians did you see lying 
on the ground in the course of that charge? — I 
could not say, but I might say there were three 
or four. I also saw policemen lying on the 
ground. I saw three policemen lying on. the 
ground. 


Sergeant Byrne (29 C) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


18691. You were in command of the reinforce- 
ments ? — Yes. 

18692. When you came there were they in the 
act of charging? — Yes. 

18693. What was the condition of things pre- 
vailing when you came on the scene? — There were 
stones and bottles flying in all directions from 
Tuck’s corner. Matters could not bie worse. 
There was a crowd of between four hundred and 
six hundred. 

18694. Where did you charge? — We charged 
around the corner of Liberty Hall and along Eden 
Quay. 

18695. Did you go up the quay yourself? — I 
only went up about four yards. 

18696. You went up to disperse the crowd at 
Butt Bridge ? — Yes, so as to keep them at bay. 

18697. You, with ten men, went to beat off the 
crowd ? — Yes, the crowd at Butt Bridge, and we 
succeeded. 


18698. Were you yourself struck ? — Yes, twice. 

18699. Did you arrest a man at Butt Bridge? 
— Yes, at 9.35. 

18700. What did you find on him? — I found 
two large stones and two bottles. They were two 
stone jar bottles for holding ginger beer. 

18701. When you appeared on the scene, from 
what you yourself saw, was it necessary to dis- 
perse the crowd? — Yes, with a few police. 

18702: Did you yourself draw your baton? — 
Yes. 

18703. Was it necessary? — Absolutely neces- 
sary. 

18704. Did you see a man knocked down? — I 
saw one man knocked down at O’Neill’s public- 
house just round the corner. 

18705. Is that the Butt Bar? — Yes. 

18706. Did you see the missiles coming from 
the bar? — Yes, there were bottles thrown out 
of it and. glass tumblers. 
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18707. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What, part of the 
road did you see the man knocked down ? — About 
three yards from the footway. 

18708. On the river side?— No, on the other 
side. 

18709. So he was not in the position that 
Inspector Campbell described Nolan as having 
been found in? — No. 


18710, Was it only. one man you saw? — Yes. 

18711. Was lie long on the ground at the time? 
—I could not say, because there was stones flying 
in all directions. 

18712. You only went a short distance up 
Eden Quay? — That is all, sir. 


Constable O’Brien (50 C) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


18713. Were you one of the original nine? — 
Yes. 

18714. There was a large crowd outside Liberty 
Hall and Beresford Place? — A large crowd at the 
time — about four hundred. 

18715. What were they doing? — They were 
peaceable until about half-past seven, and they 
commenced pegging stones, bottles and tumblers 
at us. 

18716. Was that crowd assembled round 
Liberty Hall and the corner at Eden Quay? — 
Yes. 

18717. Did they continue doing that long? — 
They were ten or fifteen minutes pegging. 

18718. Were you struck yourself? — Yes, sir. 

18719. Before the charge? — Yes, before the 
charge. 

18720. Did you see Inspector Campbell struck? 
— He was struck with a missile. I saw him 
bleeding from the cheek. 

18721. Were you struck about the same time? 
— I was. 

18722. Did you see any other members of your 
party struck? — I did not see them being struck, 
but they complained of having been struck. 

18723- Owing to the hostile attitude of the 
crowd did you hear Inspector Campbell order a 
charge ? — Yes. 

18724. Did you take part in that charge? — 
Yes, sir. 

18725. Did you proceed up Eden Quay? — Yes. 

18726. When you were going up Eden Quay 
did the crowd attack you? — Yes. 

18727. With what? — With stones and bottles 
and tumblers. They were pegging from both 
sides, and we were in the centre. 

18728. Did you use your batons? — Yes. 

18729. Did you see any civilians knocked down ? 
— I saw one knocked down at the corner of Eden 
Quay. 

18730. Did you yourself hit anybody at all?— 
I did, sir. 

18731. Was it necessary and proper, under the 
conditions prevailing, to use your batons? — It 

18732. The crowd were actually assailing you 


when you were pursuing them ?— Yes. 

18733. You know the place where Inspector 
Campbell saw Nolan?— Yes. 

18734. How far would that be from Liberty 
Hall ? — About seventy yards. 

18735. On the river side? — On the river side. 

18736. Did you see a man who was afterwards 
said to be Nolan fall? — No. 

18737. When you got up to Marlborough Street 
you formed up and got back? — Yes. 

18738. What happened you? — I took two men 
and two constables to hospital. 

18738a. Who were injured while on Eden 
Quay ? — On Butt Bridge. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was there any noise made 
by the crowd before the baton charge ? — They 
were boohing and shouting. 

18739. You know where the Butt Bar is? — It 
is the second door from the corner. 

18740. Did you ever seen where Nolan was 
lying ?— I saw where the mark was. 

18741. How far was it as regards ? — The 

Butt Bar is here and Nolan is up near where the 
weigh-bridge is — seventy yards further up. 

18742. Was the noise that was going on from 
the crowd considerable? — There was considerable 
noise and boohing and shouting at the police. 

18743. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Had the throwing of 
stones or bottles gone on for some time ? — It had 
gone on for some time before we did anything 
at all. 

18744. Mr. Atkinson. — In or about what time 
was this charge up Eden Quay ? — Between half- 
past seven and eight o’clock. 

Mr. Atkinson. — It was about 7.40. That is all 
the evidence we can give as regal'd Nolan. I 
now propose to go into the case of Byrne, on the 
opposite side of the river. You will notice from 
the depositions at the inquest that the only 
evidence concerning his death was a statement he 
made to his wife, in which he said that he had 
been struck with a baton by a country policeman 
outside Lyons’s public-house on Burgh Quay. 
You will recollect that evidence has been given 
that the windows of this house were completely 
wrecked. 


Inspector Willoughby examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


18745. You took charge of the reinforcements 
for Inspector Campbell ?— I brought a second 
body. 

18746, How many men? — ^Between twenty and 
thirty. 

18747. What time did you appear on the scene? 
— About ten minutes to eight. 

18748. You have been examined yourself with 
regard to the general riot prevailing. I believe 
you first of all dispersed tlie mob at Custom 
House Dock, and then proceeded to disperse the 
mob at Butt Bridge ? — Yes, to get the place 
cleared for a while. 

18749. How many charges did you make at 
Butt Bridge? — Two charges. 

18750. Across the bridge towards Tara Street? 
—Yes. 


18751. Were you being assailed by a crowd 
there on the south side of Butt Bridge ? — Yes. 

18752. Was that crowd throwing missiles at 
you? — Yes, stones and bottles and pieces of sewer 
pipe. They were just reaching us where we were. 

18753. Were the police under a constant 
fusilade from this mob? — Well, the stones were 
coming in odd ones, and then very thickly, and 
eventually I ordered a charge. 

18754. How many men did you send? — -About 
fourteen or sixteen. 

18755. They charged the crowd on the bridge? 
—Yes. 

18756. Were you yourself able to see how that 
crowd, when it was charged, broke away ? — It dis- 
persed up Tara Street and George’s Quay. 
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18757. They dispersed right and left of the 
bridge and down Tara Street? — Yes. 

18758. Did you go yourself across the bridge?. 
—I did nott go completely across the bridge, but 
practically. , 

18759. And did you see your men who took 
part in the charge pursuing the rioters?— I saw 
them going up Tara Street and to the right. 

18760. Am I right in saying that at George’s 
Quay there is a public-house called Ryan’s. There 
is a Ryan’s on each side. • 

18761. Is that Miss Ryan? — I could not say 
the name. Both are on the same side — one on 
George’s Quay, the other on Burgh Quay. 

18762. Did you hear that night of any man 
who was injured outside R,yan’s public-house? — . 
No, not in that charge, except the constables who 
were injured. 

18763. How many constables were injured?— 
Constable Hayes, about two-thirds the way over 
the bridge, was injured. I have already deposed 
to that. 

18764. How many of your men were injured 
in all ? — Two, I believe, in that charge. 

18765. You yourself got no complaint of any- 
thing that happened at all? — No- 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— M r. Byrne did not die until 
the 4th. 

18766. Mr. Atkinson . — In charging the crowd 
did you draw your batons? — Yes. 

18767. And use your batons? — Well, as far as I 
know, we were not near enough, except we met 
some people on the bridge. 

18768. Was it a necessary precaution, having 
regard to the condition of things prevailing, for 
you to disperse that crowd by a charge? — Yes; 


there ha'd been a couple of charges on the bridge 
before, and when they were reassembling I think 
they should be charged determinedly. 

18769. We have your men now to the right and 
left?— Yes. 

18770. Mr. Henry, k.c. — When did you first 
hear of the death of Byrne? — A day or two after. 

18771. You heard no complaint of any kind 
until the 4th ? — Oh, no. Not until his death. The 
first thing I heard about it was from the news- 
papers, and then I made inquiries. There was not 
a particle of evidence except what he told his wife. 

18772. Mr. Henry. — He says it was a blow of a 
baton from a country policeman? Had 'you some 
R.I.C. men in the charge? — Yes. 

18773. Mr. Brown, k.c. — You, yourself, did 
not actually cross Butt Bridge?— I was almost 
across it. . 

18774. But from the place you were when you 
stopped you must have been in view of this public- 
house? — There are two divisions on Butt Bridge, 
and there are three ways you can get across it. 
Just as I got clear of one division a stone was 
thrown immediately behind me. I just dropped 
back, thinking 1 would arrest the person who fired 
the stone, but I saw three persons, and I could not 
tell which threw the stone. In that way I got 
confused for a moment-. 

18775. You did not see what was going on?- — 
No, sir. 

1.8776. Mr. Atkinson . — Am I right in saying 
that Ryan’s publichouse on the right-hand side 
is 20 yards from the corner ? — It is 30 yards. 

18777. And Ryan’s publichouse on the left-hand 
corner is about ten doors' from Tara Street? — Yes. 


Sergeant Cox, 22 B, 

18778. Were you one of Inspector Willoughby’s 
party at the Butt Bridge incident ? — Yes, sir. 

18779. Whom had you with you ? — I had about 
seven D.M.P. men and some R.I.C. men. I had 
179 B with me and 117 B. 

18780. You are giving us particulars now. 
What we want is : when you charged the bridge 
was thei;e a good many people there? — Yes, sir, 
there was. 

18781. About how many? — About 300, sir. 

18782. And what was crowd of about 300 doing ? 
— They were throwing missiles of all kinds very 
fiercely at the police. 

18783. At the police? — Yes, sir, at the police. 

18784. And did you charge the crowd with' 
drawn batons?- — I did, sir. 

18785. And did the crowd assail you while you 
were pursuing them? — Yes, sir. 

18786. They attacked you ?— They did, sir. 
Two constables with me — with my party were 
struck. Constable 64 C was struck in the centre 
of the bridge, and Constable 84 C was struck 
immediately after crossing the bridge. 

18787. That is just on the quay?— Yes, sir. 

18788. On the south side?— Yes, sir. The 
crowd, as we crossed the bridge, divided into 
three parties. 

18789. I see?— Yes, they divided, sir, into 
three parties. One party rushed up Tara Street; 
another party rushed up towards the Tivoli 
Theatre; another party was lying down under 
the Loop-line Bridge. 

18790. That is George’s Quay?— Yes. 

18791-2. And how did the police go?— Well, a 
party of police charged across the bridge. They 
then divided — one portion of the police went to 
the left, and another portion to the right. I 
happened to be somewhere — I happened to be to 
the right : I happened to come to the right, and 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

charged up to the Tivoli Theatre. I should say 
that about eight men came with me. 

18793. And were you pursuing a large number 
of persons? — Was I pursuing a large number of 
persons ? 

18794. Yes? — Yes; I should say about 100. 
We charged up towards the theatre. There was 
a number of people waiting for the 9 o’clock per- 
formance to commence. Those people who were 
charged up towards the Tivoli Theatre got mixed 
up with the people who were waiting for the per- 
formance in the theatre. As we charged past 
Ryan’s public-house, several stoiies were thrown 
at us, and one of those stones struck a window in 
Ryan’s public-house. It broke a pane of plate- 
glass to the value, I think, of nearly. £6. 

18795. Were you able to get a passage through ? . 
— Oh, yes, we got a passage as soon as we got 
to Corn Exchange Place. I was leading. I 
directed my men to go back. I did not want to 
charge the people who were waiting at the 
theatre, so we turned back again. 

18796. Mr. Brown, k.c. — That is before you 
got to the Tivoli Theatre ? — Yes, sir ; we had then 
turned back again. 

18797. Mr. A tkinson. — Now, did you see any 
person in the crowd knocked down ? — Well, sir, I 
did not see any person actually knocked down. 

18798. And you had your baton drawn and 
your men? — Yes. 

18799. You regarded it as a necessary and 
proper precaution to have your batons drawn on 
that occasion? — To be sure it was, sir. 

18800. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Were the batons so 
shown as if you would use them ? — I believe they 
were, sir. 

18801. And you had some Constabulary men 
with you — some men of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ? — Yes, sir. I had, sir. 
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Sergeant John Oliver, R.I.C.. examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


18802. Now, sergeant, were you with the last 
witness’s party crossing Butt Bridge on this occa- 
sion ? — I was, sir. 

18803. And you, I presume, heard his general 
evidence ? — I did, sir. 

18804. About the assailing of the police by per- 
sons with stones ? — Yes, sir. 

18805. Did you join him in the pursuit of the 
crowd up towards the Tivoli Theatre? — Yes. 

18806. And had you your baton drawn at that 
time? — I had. 

18807. Did you use it? — I did. 

18808. Did you knock down any person? — I 
did not. 

18809. You say you used your baton? — Yes. 

18810. Now, tell us, how did you use it?— I 
struck two persons. 

18811. You struck them? — Yes. 

18812. Where? — I struck two persons across 
the shoulders and arms, that is all. 

18813. And where did that occur? — A small 
bit above Ryan’s public-house — above the river 
side. 

18814. A small bit above Ryan’s public-house? 
—Yes. 

18815. And those people were rioters? — Yes; 
they were running away from us as far as they 
could. 


18816. They were part of the riotous crowd ? — 
Yes, sir, they were. 

18817. And now, what would you say would 
be the dimensions of that crowd? — Well, sir, I 
would say about 100 people at that time. 

18818. You would say about 100 people? — 
Yes, sir. 

18819. And were you in a position to observe 
that crowd? — Well, I was, sir. 

18820. And you say there were batons drawn ? 
— Yes, sir. 

18821. And you yourself had your baton 
drawn ? — I had, sir. 

18822. And you neither struck a person or 
knocked a person down ? — No, sir ; I did not. 

18823. Now, tell me, was Constable 84 C with 
you? — -Yes, he was in the party who charged; I 
could not say whether he came up before or not. 

18824. Was he with you? — He was with me. 

18825. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You overtook the 
people, did you, that you pursued? — Well, we 
did, sir. 

18826. Of course, you have no doubt there 
were a good many people struck by batons in the 
course of the charge ? — Of course there were, sir. 

18827. A good many people ; in front of you, 
nearer to the crowd? — Yes; they were. 


Sergeant Lynders, R.I.C., 

18828. Now, Sergeant, were you also one of 
the party of police we are dealing with? — Yes, 

18829. Did you turn to the right of the bridge 
— to the right of Butt Bridge — when you crossed 
it? — Yes, sir. 

18830. You were one of the party who were 
pursuing a gang of rioters? — Yes, sir. 

1.8831. Had you your baton drawn? — I had, 
sir. 

18832. And did you use it?— I did. 

18833. Did you strike any person? — I did. I 
had to hit one person after crossing the bridge. 

18834. After crossing the bridge?— Yes, sir; 
after crossing the bridge. 

18835. From the right-hand side ?— Crossing 
the bridge around the corner. 

18836. Where did you strike him?— I hit him 
across the shoulder. 

18837. Did you see any other person struck? — 
Well, I did. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

18838. Was that in the pursuit up towards the 
Tivoli Theatre?— Yes; in the pursuit up towards 
the Tivoli Theatre, sir. 

18839. And, now, would you tell us, were those 
rioters you had dispersed off the bridge — off Butt 
Bridge? — Yes, sir. 

18840. And at about what time was this?— 
Well, I would say between 8 and 9 o’clock, sir. 

18841. Between 8 and 9 o’clock ?— Yes, sir; I 
would say so. 

18842. And the crowd you dispersed, was it a 
riotous and disorderly crowd ? — Oh, they were, sir. 
indeed. 

18843. Now, did you see many persons, or any 
person, knocked down in the course of the charge ? 
— I did not see any person knocked down there 

18844. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you see a good 
many people struck ? — Yes. 

18845. All around you? — Yes, sir; all around 
us. 


Constable Delaney, 179 B, 

18846. Constable Delaney, were you one of .the 
party of police concerned in this riot we are dealing 
with? — Yes, sir. , 

18847. You were one of the police who pursued 
the crowd up towards the Tivoli Theatre ? Yes, 
sir; from the corner of Butt Bridge, going along 
down towards the Tivoli, there were two fellows 
standing opposite 

18848. Yes, now; what were those fellows 
doing? — Well, they asked us what was our 
business; they told me what concern this was of 
ours. I caught one of them and shoved him out 
into the street. I struck him in the shoulders with 
the baton. 

18849. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Was that on the 


examined by Mx. Atkinson. 
bridge? — Yes, on the bridge; opposite, in the far 
corner. 

18850. What o’clock was that?— It would be 
half-eight o’clock or twenty to, nine. 

18851. Mr. Brown, k.c.— Burgh Quay means 
the right-hand side of the bridge? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atkinson . — That closes the evidence with 
regard to Burgh Quay ; and that having been the 
evidence, except for the Inchicore incident, and 
the evidence of the Commissioner and the 
Assisstant Commissioner, I respectfully suggest we 
start to-morrow morning. We have a ie' 
witnesses here, no doubt. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Very well, let us. 
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Sergeant G. A. Smith, 

18852. Sergeant Smith, are you Sergeant in the 
Army Gymnasium Staff of the Military Barracks? 
— I am, sir. 

18853. Now, in consequence of seeing Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s evidence in the papers, as reported to 
having been given here, did you make a com- 
munication to the police? — I did, sir; my wife 
made a statement. 

18854. Now, were you on duty near Emmet 
Hall on Sunday, the 31st August? — I was, sir. 

18855. Were you one of the party who came 
down with Mr. Waters? — No, sir; I happened to 
be there independently. 

18856. Were you standing outside the Emmet 
Hall at 6.40 that evening? — Well, I was twenty 
yards or so from it. 

18857. Do you know Murray’s Lane, down near 
Richmond Cottages? — T was there, down near 
Emmet Hall. 

18857a. Did you see a crowd dispersed near 
Emmet Hall ? — Yes. 

18858. How were they dispersed? — They were 
dispersed in all directions. 

18859. How? — In all directions, as I have said. 

18860. Did you see a crowd going down 
Murray’s Lane? — Well, some went down Mur- 
ray’s Lane, others went down another lane. 

18861. Did the police pursue the people down 
Murray’s Lane? — Some of them. 

18862. As the police were pursuing them, did 
you see stones thrown ? — Yes : stones were thrown 
frequently. 

18863. By whom? — By most of the people. 

18864. Where from? — From both sides of the 
road, as far as I could see. I was standing on 
the opposite side of the road. 

18865. The rioters ran down the lane and 
threw stones ? — I assume they did ; I could not 
distinguish the number of persons running down 
the lane who were throwing stones. 

18866. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Was it at the police 
going down the lane? — Well, they seemed to 
come from the whole mass of the people. They 
went towards Kilmainhani. The police took sec- 
tions of the people, as far as I could see. 

18867. One little lot went down the lane? — 
Yes, sir. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

18868. Mr. Atkinson.— You did not see how 
they stood?— Well, I was standing almost 
stationary. 

18869. Some of the police pursued the crowd 
in the direction of Kilmainham ? — Yes, sir. 

18870. Do you know Constable 88 A?— Very 
well, sir. 

18871. Which portion of the rioters did he 
pursue ? He went towards Kilmainham Prison, 
sir. 

18872. He did not go by Murray’s Lane at all ? 
— No, sir, not that I saw. 

18873. You saw the police pursue the rioters 
down Kilmainham? — Yes. 

18873a. And you saw Constable 88 A? — Well, 
I did. They came to the middle, to the right, as 
if dodging the stones. I saw him go down as 
far as Keogh’s — 30 or 40 yards past Murray’s 
Lane. 

18874. In the vicinity of Murray's Lane? — I 

saw him about 20 minutes past . I saw him 

come back afterwards going by the tramway 
yards. 

18875. There was a serious condition of riot 
prevailing ? — Yes, sir, very serious. 

18876. And any person who says he saw Con- 
stable 88 A going down Murray’s Lane is making 
a mistake ? — Yes, sir. 

18877. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you know Con- 
stable 88 A before? — Oh, yes, sir, very well. 

18878. Did you know any of the other con- 
stables? — Yes, sir, I know some of them very 
well. 

18878a. Do you live in the married quarters in 
the barracks? — I do now, sir: not at that time. 

18879. You knew Constable 88 A? — Yes, sir. 

18880. And what time exactly did you see this 
taking place? — Well, anywhere between 6.30 and 
7 o’clock, sir. 

18881. How many charges did you see alto- 
gether? — I saw several — one that day. 

18882. Did you see Constable 88 A that time? 
— Well, sir, the military turned out, you see. 

18883. You only noticed, you say, one charge? 
— Only one charge, sir, that is all. 


The Inquiry then adjourned till 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
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SEVENTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— TUESDAY, JANUARY 27th, 1914, 


AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners . — Denis Henry, Esq., K.C., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at-Law. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — I intended going with some 
police evidence in regard to Mr. O’Sullivan's com- 
plaint in Incliioore this morning ; but merely to 
convenience myself, as I am wanted in. the Court 


of Appeal, I will ask you to allow me to put up 
Mr. Harrel and Sir John Ross. 

Mr. Henry, k.c.— Y es. 


Mr. W. V. Hakkel, Assistant Commissioner, D.M.P., examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


18884. You are the Assistant Commissioner of 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, Mr. Harrel ? — Yes. 

18885. How long have you been Assistant Com- 
missioner? — 12 years. 

18886. And before that I think you had con- 
siderable police experience ? — Yes. I have had 

28 years’ of police experience altogether. 

18887. Have you acted with the police in cases 
of rioting and disturbance in various parts of Ire- 
land ? — Yes ; in various parts of Ireland in riots 
and disturbances of all kinds. 

18888. Now, I intend to ask Sir John Ross more 
particularly about the development of these dis- 
turbances ; but may I ask you generally were there 
strikes in progress in Dublin during all the earlier 
part of the year 1913 ? — Yes. There were strikes 

from January on practically the whole time. 

18889. And prior to the outbreak of disturb- 
ances on the 30th and 31st August, and the fol- 
lowing days, of which we have given evidence, 
was there considerable unrest in the City? — Yes. 

I was about through the City both day and night, 
and I came to the conclusion that the condition of 
things was very serious. 

18890. Did you see evidence with your own eyes 
of efforts made to organise rioting ? — Yes. I was 
aware, of course, that there were organisers going 
about. I saw these meeting in various parts of 
the city, with knots of others around them, 
and they were swarming around the trams inter- 
fering, in my opinion, with the duties the con- 
ductors owed to the public. At night there were 
meetings in Beresford Place which were largely 
attended, and generally there were signs that 
unrest was being developed. 

18891. On the night of the 21st August did 
it come to your knowledge that windows were 
broken in a number of shops in the north side of 
the city ? — Yes. 

18892. By gangs of disorderly persons? — Yes, 
on those nights gangs of men and boys, numbering 
up to 300, went about through some of the streets 
in the north side. There were windows broken. 
Particularly, I think, this was directed against 
persons who sold the Independent and Herald 
newspapers. 

18893. And were there further cases of intimi- 
dation and breaking of shop windows on the 23rd, 
24th, and 25th of August? — Yes. 

18894. Can you tell me at this stage what was 
the daily average of constables protecting vehicles : 
or perhaps I would get that from you later on ? — 
Yes, it scarcely arises at this time. 


18895. Had you reason to anticipate that there 
would be a strike of the tramway men in Horse 
Show week? — Yes. I was aware that meetings 

were being held of the men, and that there was 
a possibility of a strike occurring in Horse Show 
week. 

18896. Had you a number of special constables 
sworn in on the 22nd August? — Yes, between 60 
and 70 constables, ex-members of the D.M.P. and 
R.I.C., were sworn in at the Lower Castle Yard, 
so that some of the uniformed constables of the 
force might be relieved of other duties. 

18897. On the morning of the 26th August we 
know the tramway strike took place, and some of 
the cars had been left in the streets. Had you 
made police arrangements in anticipation of this ? 
— Yes. Some days befox-e that I had gone into 
the question in conxxectioxx with the possibility of 
such a thing occurring, axxd vei'y complete arrange- 
ments were made, by which the police would take 
up certain positions if this did occur. On Tues- 
day morning, without any warning whatever, it 
did occur, and the police at once all over the 
police district took up the positions that had been 
allotted to them under the arraxxgements made, 
and in my opinion very successfully met the state 
of affairs which had suddenly arisexx. 

18898. And oxx that day of the strike did it 
come to your knowledge that there was a dis- 
orderly crowd in Sackville Street? — Yes. I saw 
the cars in the streets at various places, and, of 
coux-se, I saw there wei-e signs of considerable ex- 
citement in the principal streets. Thexx I got a 
message to say there was a disorderly crowd ixx 
Sackville Street. I sent the mounted police down 
there at once, and I went down myself. There 
was a considerable crowd in the street at the start- 
ing place of the trams, and I heard there had been 
some interference with the men in charge of them ; 
but at that stage the mounted police arrived and I 
told Ixxspector Chase to patrol the main thorough- 
fares until these trams were taken away by the 
Company’s officials. Whexx the xnounted men 
appeared it had a maiked effect oxx the crowd, and 
they dispersed. The Company’s officials, I mxxst 
say, got the trams off the streets with woixderful 
rapidity. 

18899. Now I am going to ask you, Mr. Harx-el, 
about some things that you saw in the city your- 
self on various dates ; but I want before I do that 
to ask you this question — primarily your duty 
was to be at headquarter's at the Castle? — Yes. 

18900. And to receive reports fx-om various 
parts of the city as to what was going on ? — Yes. 
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18901. And from your office in the Castle to be 
in a position to despatch assistance to the scenes 
of any disorder or rioting? — That is so, yes. 

18902. And that duty you performed to the 
best of your ability during the progress of these 
disturbances ? — Yes. 

18903. But at certain periods of time did you 
in addition to doing that go about when you could 
avail yourself of the opportunity to see for your- 
self what was going on in various parts of the 
eity? — Yes, I did. 

18904. Now on the 27th August, which was the 
day after the strike of the tram people, did you 
hear that there was disorder in Thomas Street? — 
Yes. 1 forget exactly where the message came 
from, but I did hear there was disorder in Thomas 
Street, and there was a good deal of movement of 
people through the streets at the time, and I knew 
that the police had been engaged in other places 
endeavouring to control these bands of people that 
were marching about. I was not quite sure what 
police were in Thomas Street or what was going 
on, so I went there myself, but on the way just 
at Cork Hill I met, I suppose, a couple of hundred 
of the strikers and their friends marching down 
Cork Hill. I followed them. There were no 
police there, but just then Inspector Bannon and 
a party of men came up Thomas Street, so I told 
Inspector Bannon to disperse these people in the 
crowd. Some members of the crowd protested 
that they had a right to march through the streets, 
that they were marching in fours. They seemed 
to have the idea that as long as they were march- 
ing in fours they could do what they liked. I 
told these people that that did not alter the case, 
that they were not going down Thomas Street. I 
told Inspector Bannon to disperse them, which he 
did, down Exchange Street. Just after that I 
became aware that these people — that is the per- 
sons in this crowd — had smashed a tram, assaulted 
a conductor, and I think a constable, but in any 
case they rescued a prisoner from a constable not 
far away round the corner in Christ Church 
Place. Of course, I didn’t know all that at the 
time we met them, but I heard it immediately 
afterwards from Inspector White, who came down, 
and I then sent him after them again to see 
whether any could be identified and arrested. 

18905. Now, on the night of the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th August were there large crowds in the 
streets and considerable excitement? — Yes; there 
were large crowds in the streets and a good deal 
of excitement. Of course, at this stage the trams 
were not running after 7 o’clock on any line. 
They were not running at all on some of the 
lines, but not after 7 on any of the lines, and 
the main thoroughfares were filled with people. 
In fact, except on one or two occasions at night, 
I never saw as many people in Sackville Street 
as there were. There were also meetings of which 
the Court have had some evidence at Beresford 
Place. These meetings were very large. The 
language used by the speakers was, in my opinion, 
extremely inflammatoiy. I think there must 
have been 7,000 or 8,000 people present at them, 
and altogether 1 was very apprehensive indeed as 
to the probable results of all this and what might 
happen at any moment. 

18906. And on these nights, 27th, 28th, 29th 
August, did it come to your knowledge that 
trams had been attacked and windows broken ? — 
Yes. On all these days trams had been attacked 
by these bands of strikers, windows of houses 
broken where newspapers were sold and where 
the people were otherwise unpopular, and there 
were cases of intimidation reported from many 
parts of the city. I mention that particularly, 
because it has been stated that until the police 


got in conflict with the people on Saturday, 30th 
August, nothing had taken place in the city in 
connection with the strike — that no case of 
violence in connection with the strike had taken 
place in the city. That is not true. Therefore, 
1 mention these facts. 

18907. In fact, according to your evidence, 
from matters that came to your knowledge, there 
was a state of lawlessness in the city on the days, 
preceding the 30th August? — There was, yes. 

18908. Did you make arrangements with the 
Inspector- General of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary to have men of that force in readiness to 
come to Dublin on receipt of a wire? — Yes. The 
arrangement made was that a certain number of 
men should stand by in the various counties so 
that on receipt of a wire they could at once come 
to Dublin, and when their services were required 
they at once began to arrive, and they rendered 
most valuable assistance in controlling the situa- 
tion at the time and preserving the peace. 

18909. Can you tell us at what time they be- 
gan to come? — The first detachment came on the 
25th August and by the 31st August there were 
313 men of all ranks in the city; that is of the 
R.I.C. 

18910. Did they begin to come on the 25th 
August? — Yes. Perhaps I might say that all 

had arrived on the 3rd September, when there 
were 463 R.I.C. men in the city. 

18911. Were arrangements made with the 
General commanding the troops in Dublin to. be 
in readiness if their services were required? — Yes. 
I was in constant communication with General 
Capper and his staff officers, and there were 
mounted troops and infantry at all times in 
readiness, both by. night and day. On some of 
the occasions that may be specified later they 
were brought down to the Lower Castle Yard so 
that they might be nearer the scene of action in 
case their services might be required. 

18912. Was it your and Sir John Ross’s 
earnest endeavour to avoid sending out the mili- 
tary?— Yes, it was. There was a definite under- 
standing that we would not call out the military 
unless they were required to take strong action. 

18913. Speaking generally, did the police — the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police and the R.I.C.— 
take control of the situation from first to last? — 
They did. They took control and they kept it, 
and there was a most determined and organised 
effort made to intimidate them and prevent them 
doing so. 

18914. Before I leave that question of the 
military, am I right in saying that on the 26th 
September the protection of the tramway depots 
and Power Stations was undertaken by the mili- 
tary? — Yes, up to that there were 13 tramway 
depots and the Power Station protected by police 
both by day and night, and about- the 26th Sep- 
tember owing to the number of persons, that is 
individuals and firms, who required police pro- 
tection for the delivery of coal and other neces- 
saries we could not afford that protection as we 
would like unless we were relieved of this duty 
of guarding the tramway depots, and as that was 
thought to be a duty which the military could 
perform they undertook it and carried it out from 
that day. 

18915. Now, coming to Saturday, 30th 
August-, did you get information about 4 o’clock 
that a. crowd was going on to attack the tramway 
Power Station at Ringsend? — Yes. There was a 
good deal of excitement just at the time and it 
was feared that some attack would be made on 
the Power House, and I got information that a 
large crowd was marching out to attack the 
8 N 2 
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Power House. I was not quite clear how many 
police might be available, so after making pro- 
vision for sending some I went on a car down to 
the Power House myself, but on my arrival there 
I found that the crowd had gone on and that 
was the crowd that was dealt with by the police 
at Ringsend, Irishtown, which Inspector Ban- 
non described in his evidence. 

18916. On that same afternoon did you make 
arrangements in reference to the meeting that 
was proclaimed at Sackville Street on the Sun- 
day ? — Yes. 

18917. Now I want to ask you, Mr. Harrel, 
in reference to that. Of course, you were aware 
that that meeting was proclaimed? — Yes. 

18918. By the chief magistrate? — Yes. I was 
present when the proclamation was signed. 

18919. Had you upon the Saturday got a 
message purporting to come from Councillor 
Brohoon in reference to a meeting in Croydon 
Park? — Yes. Some time between half-past 10 
and 11 o’clock on Saturday night I was at the 
Castle, and Inspector Willoughby, of Store 
Street, I heard, wanted to speak to me on the 
telephone. He then told me that Councillor 
Brohoon and somebody else, whose name I forget 
now 

18920. Daly? — No; O’Brien or McPartlin, I 
think, was the name that they gave me. In- 
spector Willoughby told me these two wanted to 
know whether the police would permit a meeting 
at Beresford Place or at Croydon Park on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Well, I put some questions to In- 
spector Willoughby as to the possible reasons of this 
request, and I ultimately told him to tell Coun- 
cillor Brohoon — I should say they also wished to 
know which of these places the police preferred — 
so I told him to tell Councillor Brohoon that 
there was no objection to a meeting being 
held in the Custom House Square, not Beresford 
Place, as I took the opportunity of pointing out 
that the meetings which were being: held and 
addressed by the speakers from Liberty Hall 
were, in my opinion, illegal obstructions of the 
thoroughfares, and, therefore, I didn’t give any 
assent to such being done, but that I had no 
objection to the meeting being held in the Custom 
House Square, but that of the two I preferred 
Croydon Park, and that all was covered by the 
understanding that the language to be used was 
proper, and not such as had been used at the 
previous meetings. 

18921. Did you then make arrangements with 
the different Superintendents as regards the 
possibility of the proclaimed meeting being held 
on Sunday? — I did. On Saturday evening I 
wired for all the Superintendents to come to see 
me at headquarters, to discuss the arrangements 
for the following day, Sunday. It was subse- 
quent to that I had this conversation with 
Inspector Willoughby. 

18922. Tell the Court what directions you gave 
in reference to Sunday’s meeting? — Well, I told 
the. Superintendents to assemble the forces of 
police that have been mentioned at half-past 11 
o’clock in Sackville Street, to instruct their 
officers and men, that while persons were to be 
allowed to pass freely along the streets about 
their lawful business, no assembly of persons 
was. to be permitted, and the police were to 
advise persons to pass along, and not to remain 
about. Small parties of police, consisting of a 
sergeant and a few constables, were to move 
along sections of the street allotted to each 
Superintendent, to keep the people moving when 
necessary. No organised bodies of people were 
to be allowed to enter the street at any point, 


and James Larkin was to be arrested if he 
appeared. 

18923. There had been, as wo know, a warrant 
for his arrest? — Yes. 

18924. And had an endeavour been made on 
the day previous to that to effect his arrest under 
warrant? — Yes, and he was at the time evading 
arrest. Well, I thought there might be an attempt 
to fill up the street quietly by people assembling 
there, and the Superintendents, if they saw signs 
of that, were to increase the parties over the 
sections allowed to them to a strength of about an 
inspector and 20 constables, and to move along the 
east and west side of the street, the mounted police 
moving in the centre. 

18925. That is in case the mounted men. were 
required ? — As a matter of fact, my arrangements 
were that they were to be there, and thus enabling 
the police at each side to get the people out into 
the side streets, and then, if necessary, the forces 
were to be further increased by joint action of the 
police on the east and west sides of the street, and 
ultimately the two forces, of about 100 constables 
each, supported by mounted constables, were to 
move north and south respectively from Nelson 
Pillar and clear the street, using any necessary 
force if they were resisted. 

18926. Had you been made aware, and to your 
knowledge were the Superintendents of police also 
aware, that Mr. Larkin had announced his inten- 
tion, despite the proclamation, to hold the 
meeting? — Yes, and he had also said or given 
indications to carry out this intention by violence 
if necessary. 

18927. And did you anticipate that if he did 
make good his threat that attacks would be made 
on the police? — Certainly I did. 

18928. Have you had experience of making 
police arangements for Sackville Street before this ? 
— Oh, frequently, and all the officers of the force 
are thoroughly well acquainted with Sackville 
Street, and police arrangements in it, and dealt 
with crowds and meetings of all kinds. It is 
nothing unusual at all to make arrangements for 
Sackville Street; and perhaps I may say that on 
this particular occasion the question of innocent 
people in the street, and all that sort of thing, was 
discussed and taken into consideration. Of course, 
it is one of the difficulties in dealing with anything 
that occurs in the street of that kind, and if I may 
say so, I think it is an argument against the hold- 
ing of public meetings in a main thoroughfare. 

18929. That innocent people must necessarily 
suffer? — If anything arose that innocent people 
who are going backwards and forwards may get 
crushed or frightened, or this, that, or the other. 

18930. But, in any case, your instructions to 
your Superintendents was that innocent people 
were to be told to move on ? — Certainly. 

18931. And have you any doubt that these in- 
structions were obeyed ? — None whatever. I know 
they were. 

18932. Now, am I right in saying that the best 
arrangement that could be made for circumstances 
of that kind is to give different portions of the 
street under the charge of different responsible 
officers, such as Superintendents? — Yes ; and I 
may go further, and say that on this particular 
occasion there were, if anything, more officers in 
proportion to the number of men on duty than 
one in their experience would say was absolutely 
necessary, and that was really owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the place and the possibilities. 

18933. Of what might occur? — Yes. 

18934. How many Superintendents were there? 
— Five Superintendents. 

18935. And how many inspectors? — Nine in- 
spectors and 23 sergeants and 274 constables. 
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18936. And is the arrangement by which dif- 
ferent parts of Sackville Street are given in charge 
of the Superintendents with inspectors under 
them, and leaving them to be responsible for the 
part of the street under them — is that better than 
having one man in control of the whole police 
force? — I think it is; because if you have a large 
crowd in Sackville Street, particularly if anything 
arose suddenly, if the officers on duty there were 
depending on receiving orders from one individual 
it would be almost impossible for that individual 
on an emergency to give orders that would reach 
the others in time at the various parts of the 
street. 

18937. Your experience is that these scenes of 
disorder arise sometimes very suddenly? — Yes; 
and in a variety of places. 

18938. And to be dealt with effectively must be 
dealt with by somebody in charge at the immediate 
place ? — Yes ; and all these officers are men of long 
experience, who are quite competent to deal with 
anything that might arise in their immediate 
neighbourhood . 

18939. Now, were you and Sir John Ross in the 
Castle that Sunday morning ? — Yes. 

18940. And about a quarter past one did you 
and Sir John Ross go down to see how things 
were going on at Sackville Street? — Yes. Need- 
less to say, both he and I had a great deal to do. 
On that morning I telephoned about a quarter to 
one, I think, to know how things were in Sackville 
Street, and I was told in reply that there were a 
fair number of people moving about in the street, 
but no sign of any meeting. So, then, about a 
quarter past one, or pex-haps a few minutes later, 
Sir John Ross and I left the Castle, and went 
down to Sackville Sti'eet. At the time I was, of 
course, in complete ignorance that anything was 
going on. It had all arisen just between the send- 
ing of that message to me and my departure from 
the Castle. If I had been five minutes longer in 
the Castle I would have got a message as to what 
was going on. 

18941. But you had left the Castle? — Yes. I 
was on my way to Sackville Street. 

18942. Am I right in saying that it was in no 
sense with a view to take charge of command of 
the police in Sackville Street that either you or 
Sir John Ross went there? — No. Of course, if I 
had heard that there was signs of a meeting I 
would have gone there. As a rule, I go to most 
of these places, so that I may see what goes on 
and see how the arrangements work out. 

18943. To assist in woi’king out your own ar- 
rangements ? — Exactly. 

18944. But on this occasion, when you went to 
Sackville Street, it was xxot in axxy sense to take 
command of the police that either you or Sir John 
Ross went? — No. 

18945. Now, when you were about Westmore- 
land Street somewhere, do you remember seeixxg 
people crossing the bridge running ? — Yes. When 
we got about the Irish Times office, ixx Westmore- 
land Street, I saw numbers of people running 
across O’Connell Bx-idge from the east side to the 
west, and up the street. In fact, they wex-e prac- 
tically as far as the Irish Times office when we 
met them. 

18946. Well, now, as far as yoix could see, did 
these people appear to be decent, respectable 
people that were ruxxning away from whatever was 
going on in Sackville Street? — Yes, the majority 
of them appeared to be so. Of course, Sunday is 
a deceptive day aboxxt people’s appearance, because 
everybody puts on his best clothes. 

18947. But as far as you could judge? — As far 
•as I could judge, yes. 

18948. You went into a chemist’s shop jxxst- on 


the left-hand side as yoxx go up Sackville Street ? — 
Yes. 

18949. Do you know the name of the shop ?— 
Butler’s. When I saw these people running, of 
coxxrse, I knew thex-e was somethiixg up. I saw 
that there was a good nxnnber of people as I 
crossed the bridge in Sackville Street, and I was 
not satisfied that everything was right, so I wanted 
to telephone to the Castle to send the troop down 
at oixce, because I may say that I myself had 
ordex’ed the troop xxot to come thex-e that morning, 
as the arrival of the troop in these streets gene- 
rally attracts a. considerable amount of attention, 
and I thought there might be a possibility of 
things going off quietly, and I didn’t want to have 
mounted police patrolling up and down, and 
attracting attention. 

18950. Mr. Henry, k.c.— You cancelled that 
part of your arrangement ?— I had them in the 
Lower Castle Yard. 

Examination by Mr. Powell, k.c., resumed. 

18951. Yoxx had them ixx readiness to take xxp 
duty if required ?— Yes. When I saw these 

crowds I wanted to telephone at once for the troop 
to come down, and I went ixxto Butler’s shop, and 
I was there, I suppose, about a couple of minutes. 
I could not get the police lxumber, and I tried 
through the Chief Secretax-y’s Office. 

^ 18952. Thex-e was a delay on the telephone? — 

18953. Not axx unusual thing? — By no means, 
and while I was at the telephone at the end of the 
shop I heax-d loud cheering in the street, and some 
people- who were standing in the window of 
Butler’s shop said, “There’s Larkin; he’s 
arrested,” and pointed to the opposite side. Well, 
when I Ixeai’d that I didn't stay any longer at the 
telephone, but I went out into the stx-eet, and I 
first gave the message to a man there to send for 
me, and then went to the street. Whexx I got 
to the street I saw Larkin — at least I presume it 
was Larkin — and the escort, and a small number 
of people following just disappearing in D’Olier 
Street on the way to College Street Station. There 
were signs of excitement- in Sackville Street and 
the neighboxxrhood, bxxt when I came out of the 
shop and joined Sir John Ross, who was standing 
a short distance away, Sackville Street was clear. 
There were no police theix ixx the street — that is 
visible in Sackville Street. Inspector Carey and 
his party were drawxx up at the corner of Middle 
Abbey Street. 

18954. Were they across Middle Abbey Street? 
— No; they were dx-awn xxp in close formation at 
the corner, and they were just moving out of 
Abbey Street when I hailed them. I asked them 
where they were going, and he told me that he 
was wanted at the other side of the street, so I 
told him to stay whex'e he was, that there were 
enough of police there. There was a small crowd 
higher up in Lower Abbey Stx-eet — I should say 
about a hundred yards away — and he asked 
whether he should allow them to remain or dis- 
perse them. I told him to let them stay as they 
were. At this moment the troop came galloping 
up, and I stopped them, and told them James 
Larkixx had been arrested, and that there was no 
necessity now for their doing aixytlxing. I gave 
them orders as to patrolling the street for the 
present, and said that I would send them orders 
later as to what they wex-e to do. The Chief Com- 
missioner and myself then . went up Sackville 
Street, and visited every party of police in the 
stx-eet at all the varioxxs points that have been men- 
tioned. These men were all drawn up in proper 
order, exactly as they ought to be, and were under 
perfect control. 

18955. Wait now, before you leave that. Is 
there any foxxndat-ion whatever for the suggestioix 
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that was made here at this Inquiry, that the 
police were under the influence of drink or had 
refreshments supplied to them in Sackville Street ? 
— None whatever, and I may say that during all 
the ' time I have been Assistant Commissioner, I 
have seen the police on duty by day and by night 
during various times, and on the occasion of 
various demonstrations and disturbances, and I 
never yet saw a single man under the influence of 
drink. 

18956. Well now will you proceed. You found 
all the men in order? — Yes. 

18957. Did you see any signs of unwonted 
excitement about them? — No, I did not. They 
had been moving about a good many of them. 
Some of them, were hot, because it was an 
extremely ffot day. Those men in Upper Sack- 
ville Street had con 1 all the way down to the other 
part of the street, but there were no signs of 
excitement about them at all ; and I may say as 
regards the question whether Sir John Ross or 
myself gave them any 1 instructions at that parti- 
cular stage, we didn’t. I spoke to each of the 
officers who wei o in charge of these parties of 
police, and the only instructions I gave them were 
as regards the men being relieved for dinner, so 
that they might be ready for anything that might 
arise during the afternoon. 

18957a. It was said and said over and over 
again that the action of the police was brought 
about or instigated either by Sir John Ross or by 
you or by both of you. Is there one particle of 
truth in that? — Not the slightest. I don’t think 
as far as Sir John Ross is concerned, perhaps I 
may say that he didn’t give them any instructions. 
The police themselves got their instructions from 
their Superintendents who got them from me. 

18958. Mr. Henry, k.c. — The night before? — 

18959. Were you the only one that had an 
interview with the Superintendents — Sir John 
Ross was not present ? — No, but I communicated 
to him later the general arrangements that had 
been made for the day. 

18960. Mr. Powell, k.c. — And did he approve 
of them? — Well, he didn’t disapprove of them. 

18961. You discussed them? — Yes. 

18962. And what I want to have made clear, 
whatever the effect of it may be, is that the 
carrying out of these arrangements and the deal- 
ing with the developments that occurred in 
Sackville Street on Sunday, all that was carried 
out by your Superintendents ? — Yes. 

18963. And on the street that day at any time 
prior to the disturbance, did you or Sir John 
Ross give any specific instructions to your men 
at all? — No, none. 

18964. I think you have been in Court every 
day since this Inquiry began? — Yes. 

18965. And I think you have heard the ac- 
count given by the Superintendents and Inspec- 
tors in reference to what occurred in Sackville 
Street? — Yes. 

18966. And have you since you heard that evi- 
dence gone to Sackville Street yourself and in 
spected the various places in the street that were 
dealt with by these gentlemen, the Superinten- 
dents and the Inspectors? — Yes. I have been in 
Sackville Street and met the officers who were 
concerned at these various points. They pointed 
out to me, supplementary to their evidence, the 
position they occupied and what they did. Well, 
as regards those arrangements I may perhaps 
first say, although it may be unnecessary, that 
they were not conceived nor did I believe carried 
out with any intention or idea that people under 
any circumstances were to be hemmed in or sur- 


rounded by bodies of police. Police arrange- 
ments in connection with Sackville Street have 
been made over and over again, and all the 
officers of the force are acquainted with the work. 
On this particular day, the 31st August, it was 
not known what form the proposed meeting or 
demonstration would take, and therefore it was 
not possible to make definite arrangements for 
Larkin’s appearance in disguise, the occurrence 
of a riot, and his subsea uent arrest at half-past 
one. There were many other possible contingencies 
which I need not mention that had to be taken 
into consideration, and the arrangements would 
equally have met these had they taken place. 
The police were posted in such positions that, 
they commanded all the approaches to Sackville 
Street, but in no case were they drawn 
in cordon across the street. The idea in the 
minds of the officers, as conveyed by me, was to 
avoid any unnecessary interference with the 
public so long as no attempt was made to hold 
the meeting, or contravene the terms of the pro- 
clamation, and the risks in connection with all 
passers-by were taken into account. From the 
evidence it appears that the various bodies of 
police carried out these instructions by advising 
the people to move on, and not to congregate 
at any particular place. As I have already said 
the number of officers detailed for duty were 
more than on ordinary times in proportion to 
the forces on duty. In my opinion undue im- 
portance has been attached to many of the inci- 
dents which took place during the few minutes 
that the trouble lasted on this Sunday. It was 
unfortunate that it should have occurred at a 
time when many innocent people were in the 
street, and, while it is true that many were 
frightened, crushed, and even knocked down by 
rush that took place, I think the evidence gener- 
ally, that- the police, while performing the neces- 
sary duty as regards the rioters discriminated 
as far as possible in avoiding interference with 
the passers-by has been shown by the accounts 
given. Civilian witnesses came forward to give 
evidence that many persons were knocked down in 
the rushes and fell over each other, and none 
of these civilian witnesses, save one, Mr. 
O’Donnell, saw more than two persons knocked 
down by batons. I may say, as regards people 
being knocked down by rushes, that I have seen 
that occur myself over and over again in the 
city both by day and by night, particularly 
by night, but I have seen it over and 
over again, and it is not at all an un- 
usual thing. Well, one of the constables 
in his evidence states that he saw a civi- 
lian struck by a stone. There may have been 
others, as I think evidence was given elsewhere, 
and I had heard it during the progress of these 
riots that civilians were struck with stones not 
intended for them. I think it is clear that a 
number of persons came into Sackville Street 
and remained there, and others were in side 
streets ready to come into the street at the ap- 
pointed time to hold this illegal meeting, and to 
create a riot. With the officers concerned, I 
have gone into the position of the police at the 
time of Larkin’s appearance on the balcony of 
the hotel, when the first rush took place, 
and the disorder opposite the Imperial 
Hotel, and subsequently when he was brought 
from the hotel under arrest along the east 
side of Sackville Street. As I have already 
said, the whole affair only occupied a few 
minutes — four or five — -and there is some diffi- 
culty, which I think is very reasonable, in the 
circumstances in fixing the exact positions of the- 
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police, but I accept the statements of the officers 
concerned. The only police who, as far as my 
judgment goes, came in contact with the people 
were first those under Superintendent Kiernan 
of the E Division, who had charge of the east 
side of the street in which the Imperial Hotel 
is situated. Those of his men who repulsed the 
first rush of the crowd were few in number, say 
20 all told. Some of them entered the hotel to 
effect the arrest while a few remained 
in the street with batons drawn to pro- 
tect the door. The crowd, checked at 
that side, went down towards the opposite side 
of the street, but I don’t consider that at that 
point there was any serious conflict. Inspector 
Carey, of the A Division, with 25 constables — 
D.M.P. and R.I.C. — marched his men out of 
Middle Abbey Street, and took up a position 
parallel to the tram lines and opposite to the 
Imperial Hotel, restrained the crowd from getting 
to the east side of the street. Some of his men 
were in conflict with the crowd, but not seriously 
so.. He didn’t throw a cordon across the street to 
prevent access to Middle Abbey Street or O’Con- 
nell Bridge. Sir John Ross, who was within a 
few yards of that place, was quite positive that 
there was no cordon drawn across the street. Mr. 
Bristow, I think, also said the same thing. He 
certainly said it to me if he didn’t give it in 
evidence. Inspector Barrett, of the B Division, 
with 20 constables — D.M.P. and R.I.C. — came up 
on the east side of the street, and met the prisoner 
and the escort, and just as he met them there is 
evidence that there was a determined rush from 
the west and centre of the street by the crowd in 
the direction of the prisoner. I think Superinten- 
dent Murphy in his evidence said that he had 
already had apprehensions as to the intentions of 
the crowd, as he had ordered the men of the 
escort to keep out from the prisoner and keep the 
people away. It would not have been good police 
work for the escort to engage the crowd, as their 
duty in that case is to safeguard the prisoner, and 
not to be drawn into a conflict with those about. 
That crowd from the centre of the street most 
probably intended to co-operate with the crowds 
that were in Lower Abbey Street and on Eden 
Quay. If the prisoner had been taken in the 
ordinary course to Store Street Station instead of, 
as he was taken, owing to the police appre- 
hension of an attack, to College Street 
Station, having regard to what had already 
taken place in the street, there is no doubt that 
Inspector Barrett’s action was necessary and 
proper. Some of his men drew their batons and 
used them in repelling the rush of the crowd 
towards the prisoner, but no evidence appears that 
any serious damage was done, or any serious injury 
inflicted. That crowd fled before the police across 
the street, and it appears many of them surged 
round the corner- into Prince’s Street, where In- 
spector Lawlor and 25 men were stationed, and 
while many people were allowed through here, it is 
here that Mr. O’Donnell said he. was seriously 
wounded by a constable striking him on the head 
with a baton, and that others struck him. For 
such conduct as was described by him, if it has 
been accurately described, there would be no justi- 
fication whatever ;• but I may mention that, as 
regards Mr. O’Donnell’s statement, that he tried 
to get into the ambulance, and as it .was full he 
was unable to do, that, of course, conveys a certain 
impression. Well, 1 since have had inquiries 
made, and I am informed by the responsible 
officers of the Ambulance Department that there 
was one person only removed from Sackville Street 
in the ambulance on that day. 

The party of police in charge of' Superintendent 
Gordon, of the D Division, at the corner of Henry 


Street consisted at the time of the actual occurrence) 
of Inspector Travers, one sergeant, and ten constables. 
His party was originally stronger, and I am not sure 
that the statement that I am now making will agree 
with his evidence ; but when I was on the spot 
subsequently he told me that at the time — when he 
said that he had forgotten it — he sent an additional 
ten men at that particular point at that particular 
time, the other ten men being gone to Green Street 
for dinner. Well, Superintendent Gordon states 
that he brought his men down opposite the General 
Post Office. Inspector Brangan, of the same division, 
and his party of twenty men came from Upper 
Sackville Street, and they drew their batons, but 
it. is distinctly stated by the Inspector that they 
didn’t use them. Superintendent Gordon, seeing 
that there was no necessity for batons being used 
stated in his evidence that he told them to put them 
up again, and he says that none of his party there 
engaged the crowd. They also state that they didn’t 
block the street, and that numbers of persons went 
through their ranks as they marched up and around 
Henry Street and Sackville Street. Inspector 
Willoughby of the “C” Division, who was on the 
east side of Upper Sackville Street, with sixty con- 
stables, brought his men down to the south side 
of Nelson’s Pillar, but he states that everything was 
over when he came down and that he didn’t interfere 
with anyone but marched them over in the direction 
of Superintendent Gordon’s party, and must almost 
immediately have brought them back again, because 
when I visited the place a little later on they were 
at their posts in Upper Sackville Street, on the south 
side. Superintendent Flynn of the “ F ” Division 
brought his party up from Bachelor’s Walk to about 
Gray’s Statue, but seeing that there was no necessity 
for his intervention and that there were sufficient 
police for al] that was required, he brought them 
back again and assisted Inspector Barrett in checking 
the crowd on Eden Quay. That crowd I saw myself 
on the way back, and I also saw the crowd in Lower 
Abbey Street. Well, if' the account that I 
give as received from these officers and I think, 
supported by the evidence, is correct, it will 
be seen that there were only three small parties 
of the police who were at any time in conflict 
with the crowd, namely those of Inspectors Barrett, 
Carey and Lawlor. Only some of the police in those 
parties found it necessary to draw their batons, and 
some of those who did so did not use them. At only 
one point, namely — Prince’s Street — has any allega- 
tion been made of excessive violence, and even there 
the evidence of civilians — Mr. and Mrs. Bristowe — 
goes to show that discrimination was shown by the 
police in dealing with people, and that to the police 
some of the public, including themselves, were in- 
debted for protecting them from m : shap. At the time 
I came out of Butler's shop, I saw no people lying on 
the street, and I think if excessive violence had been 
used by large parties of police that really the results, 
if you take into consideration the force that could 
be "used, would have been very different. I think it 
is an argument against some of the suggestions that 
have been made. There is evidence of stone throwing 
(these stones were brought for the purpose) in the 
street. Thirteen policemen were struck with stones, 
one having his thumb . dislocated. A plate-glass 
window in Clery’s shop was broken by a stone. The 
crowd were cheering, boohing and waving sticks. 
One constable was struck and knocked down with a 
heavy ruler, through the centre of which a piece of 
iron ran. That there was a riot by an organised 
limb is clear, and what is not clear is what would 
ultimately have been attempted or done by this 
crowd if they had not been promptly and effectively 
dealt with by the police. The police alone knew 
the dangerous character of the crowd they were 
dealing with ; and civilians who were looking on and 
who have no responsibilities and are in ignorance of 
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the intentions of those with whom the police are 
dealing, are liable not only in this but in many similar 
cases to err in estimating the possibilities of the 
serious trouble which may result if prompt action 
is not taken to check disorder, even if it were not 
aggravated as in this case by a wilful and defiant 
organisation to defeat the law against which ample 
and legal warning had been given at a time when a 
state of great excitement prevailed, and the people 
were being continually and openly incited by the 
leaders of the Transport Workers’ Union to create 
by every means a condition of terror in the city. 
The facts, that of the 300 police on duty in the street 
only 70 actually came in contact, and of those only 
some in actual conflict with the crowd ; that in no 
case were the members of the crowd pursued further 
than necessary to disperse them ; that none of the 
police went after them into side streets, but as I 
myself saw were immediately formed up in their 
original parties within three minutes of the occurrence, 
points to their discipline and control, and the fact 
that only two complaints were received of serious 
injury I think supports what I have said as to some 
of the incidents having been magnified. 

18967. Mr. Powell, k.c. — And giving the case your 
most serious consideration, and having regard to the 
facts that you give, have you formed the opinion 
that the police in all the circumstances did no more 
than their duty ? — I think not. 

18968. Except, of course, in the incidents that 
were given by O’Donnell, and I am sure if his evidence 
be true, there is no excuse for it 1 — None whatever. 

18969. I want to ask you with reference to this 
question of hemming in of people by police — if it be 
true that a riotous crowd assembled in the first 
instance in front of the Imperial Hotel and proceeded 
to take part in this meeting, and in the second instance 
a rush was made to intercept the escort, would it or 
would it not be the duty of the Superintendents in 
the immediate vicinity of this riotous crowd — would 
it be their duty to get their police up to the scene 
of the riot as quickly as possible ? — Certainly. 

18970. And do you say that if they discharged 
their duty, and the result happened to be that that 
riotous crowd found themselves surrounded by the 
police, that would not be the fault of the police, but 
the fault of the crowd '? — No, and more than that. 
When this riotous crowd, who were then in absolute 
defiance of the proclamation and the law, found 
that there was a pause after they had been checked 
in the first instance they should have gone away 
then. What brought about the trouble as far as 
they are concerned is that they remained in the 
street with the intention of carrying out, what fox- 
all I know may have been part of the programme, 
namely, to make a rush after the escort and join 
with the other people, and if they did that what else 
could be done but to repulse them, too. If they 
only wanted their demonstration they had made it 
in the streets, and they ought to have gone away. 

18971. And they could have gone away by Upper 
Sackville Street or Earl Street, and so on ? — Yes ; 
and instead of that they determined to remain there, 
and what else could the police have done, except to 
disperse them I don’t know. 

18972. And could the police have done anything 
else, except to concentrate upon the place that the 
rescue was to be attempted ? — Yes ; it is quite possible 
that the crowd would have rushed this escort of 20 
men, and have joined the crowd in the other places 
that was waiting there. Howevei-, it is for the 
people’s own protection, the fact that large numbers 
of police are marched up ; it is always a snfeguard 
except when people are determined upon 'living 
trouble, because the larger the forces of the poli - j the 
more the people see the uselessness of resistance. 
When small forces of police are engaged, you mav 
encourage an attack, whereas in the case of larger 
forces wiser counsels prevail. 


18973. With reference to Prince’s Street, it has 
been proved that it was the duty of Sergeant Richard- 
son and his nine or ten men to remain in the vicinity 
of. Prince’s Street ? — Yes. 

18974. Inspector Lawlor left it and went across 
to the hotel, and Sergeant Richardson was left in 
charge. They were attacked by a stone -throwing 
crowd, according to the evidence of Sergeant Richard - 
son ? — Yes. Sergeant Richardson himself was hit 
three times. 

18975. And I think he saw that almost every 
member of his force was hit by stones ! — Yes. 

18976. That would be according to my recollection 
of the evidence about the time that the police, were 
dispersing the persons who had attempted the rescue ? 
— Yes. 

18977. And in your opinion, if that evidence be 
true, and if while this rioting was going on persons 
were attacking that particular body of police with 
stones and attempting to rush in considerable batches 
into Prince’s Street, would it be the duty of Sergeant 
Richardson to repel these with whatever force was 
necessary ? — Yes, I think so. 

18978. I think, as you have indicated, the whole 
of this from the time that Mr. Larkin appeared 
on the balcony until he disappeared with his escort 
at the end of the street was only a matter of a few 
minutes ? — Yes. 

18979. Now we come to Sunday, 31st of August. 
Do you remember that day ? Before we leave Sack- 
ville Street, perhaps I may say that as there have 
been some questions from time to time during the 
evidence of the witnesses about the opportunities 
for seeing from one side what is going on at the 
other, my own personal knowledge is that it is very 
difficult if you are on one side of Sackville Street 
and there is a crowd in the centre to know what is 
going on at the other side ; and I have been supplied 
with measurements which show that the centre of 
the street opposite the Metropole and the Imperial 
Hotels is in places more than one foot six inches 
higher than it is at the sides. 

18980. Mr. Henry, k.c. — W hat is the width of 
the street ? — Just a little over 50 yards wide. 

18981. Does that include the footpaths ? — I believe 
it does. 

18982. Mr. Powell, k.c. — It is from wall to wall, 
I believe. 

18983. Witness . — The width of the street from 
wall to wall is 151 feet 9 inches, and the width of the 
footpath at the Hotel is 20 feet 6 inches, and the foot- 
path on the east side opposite that is 16 feet 3 inches, 
and the carriageway 115 feet 9 inches. Lower Sack- 
ville Street is 270 yards long and Upper Sackville 
Street is 346 yards long. The total length of the 
street is 616 yards. 

18984. Mr. Potvell, k.c. — Is it not only possible 
but likely that persons standing at Prince’s Street 
would not be able to see exactly what was going on 
in a crowd down Abbey Street ? — Oh, quite. In fact 
there are other portions of the street that I am quite 
satisfied are higher in the centre than that; and I 
have found by experience that you cannot tell in 
Sackville Street if there was a crowd what was going 
on ; and another thing is that the centre of the street 
is in places at least eighteen inches higher than at 
the sides. 

18985. And then there is the moving mass of people 
in between ? — Yes. It is very difficult. 

18986. I think that ends what you want to say 
about Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

Now, on the next day, Sunday, 31st of August 
did it come to your knowledge 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Of course it is the same day. 

18987. Mr. Powell, k.c.— I beg your pardon. Did 
it come to your knowledge that on the same afternoon 
rioting had broken out in various other parts of the 
city ? — Yes. 
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18988. And did you send police several times in 
response to messages for police ?— Yes. 

18989. Now, do you remember Sergeant Walsh 
of the “ A ” Division ?— Well, 1 do ; but before I 
deal with him 1 first want to sav that it was not 
Sergeant Walsh I found, but Constable O’Connell 
of the “ B ” Division. I was at headquarters in the 
Lower Castle Yard, and this man came in in a state of 
great agony, having been wounded, 1 think, in 
Thomas Street. I told them to send him to hospital 
at once in a motor car that was there. 

18990. Where was he wounded?— In Thomas 
Street. 

18991. I mean in what part was he wounded? 
—In the back. Just at the gate a civilian ran 
in to say that there was very bad work going 
on in Aungier Street. Well, just before that I 
had sent orders to the mounted police in Saek- 
ville Street — to some of them — to come towards 
Dame Street, and thinking that I would meet 
them I went in this motor myself with the 
wounded constable, and I intercepted the mounted 
police from Sackville Street at the corner of 
George’s Street, in Dame Street. I sent half of 
them to Thomas Street and the other half to 
Aungier Street, and I then went up Aungier 
Street myself and I found two trams deserted in 
George’s Street, the windows were absolutely 
shattered, and the street covered with broken 
glass, stones and pieces of bricks were lying about. 
I looked inside the trams and saw the pieces of 
bricks and the various other things lying there. 
The streets, just at that point, were littered with 
the glass from the trams. Well, as I went a 
little further I found the mounted police and 
some infantry men at the corner of Great Long- 
ford Street. There were two persons in custody, 
one of whom was taken off to College Street, and 
I was told that there was a crowd in Great Long- 
ford Street, and that the police had been severely 
stoned. There were stones and various other 
things lying in the street. So I told them that 
this crowd in Great Longford Street should be 
dispersed, and went up Longford Street after 
them. Some stones were thrown from the houses 
in Longford Street, and the crowd retreated, 
and of course the constables had their 
batons drawn, but in that particular case none 
of them certainly got near the crowd. Well, we 
went round then to Chancery Lane. 

18991a. Mr. Powell , k.c. — Well now wait a 
second, Mr. Harrel, before you go to Chancery 
Lane. The crowd did get the police into Long- 
ford Street? — Yes. 

18992. And then they were assailed from the 
houses ? — Yes. 

18993. And the crowd in the street were 
running away from them? — Yes. 

18994. And whenever the police went into a 
place like Longford Street they were assailed 
from the houses ? — Yes. 

18995. And did you see, yourself, a piece of 
iron out on the street which had apparently been 
flung out of a window ? — Yes. I was told 
by one of the men that it had been flung from 
a window. 

18996. What piece was it? — It was the piece 
of the end of a bed. 

18997. And would the weapons that you saw in 
the street, including the piece of iron and the 
stones and matters of that kind, seriously injure 
the police if they had hit them? — Oh, very. 

18998. Did you go to Chancery Lane yourself, 
or did you return to Aungier Street? — I went to 
Chancery Lane with a party of police and the 
prisoners, and then came back again to the end 
of Stephen Street, and when there a message came 


that there was a tram attacked and a riot going on 
in Redmond’s Hill, and so I sent the mounted 
police and half of the party of others up there, 
and told the remainder to stay where they were. 
I went back to the Lower Castle Yard, and when 
there got a message that the police were very hard 
pressed at Inchicore ; so I saw General Capper, 
and asked him to telephone or wire to the Colonel 
at Richmond Barracks to turn out some troops on 
the requisition of Mr. Waters, who was acting as 
magistrate on that day. I gave General Capper 
a written requisition for the troops myself, and 
asked for some troopers to go up there and take 
charge of it, and knowing that Mr. Waters had 
considerable experience, I told him that, of course, 
he could use his discretion when he arrived there. 

18999. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Mr. Waters had been 
for many years Assistant Inspector-General of the 
R.I.C.? — Yes, Assistant Inspector- General ; I 
have know him for years. Just at that stage it 
was that I met Sergeant W alsh in the Lower Castle 
Yard. He had been very severely injured, and 
he was coming back by himself, and I told him 
that I thought it rather dangerous to go in in the 
condition that he was, and I sent him in the motor 
instead. 

19000. That is Mr. Waters? — Oh, no, Sergeant 
Walsh. 5 

19001. I may remark that he is the man that 
you spoke of a moment ago. 

19002. Was he badly injured? — Yes, very badly 
injured. He had a very bad cut on his head. 

19003. Now were you afterwards obliged to tele- 
phone to the Adjutant of the R.I.C. Depot with 
reference to another place? — Yes; I heard then 
that the police were being severely treated in 
Thomas Street and Cornmarket, and that rioting 
was going on there. That was where I had sent 
the mounted police to, so I telephoned to the 
Adjutant of the R.I.C. Depot, and asked him to 
send a party of men at once — some to Inchicore, 
and so on, giving him the points. These men 
arrived, and gave most timely assistance, which 
you have had detailed in the evidence of Head- 
Constable Manning. 

19004. Yes, he just arrived in time? — Yes, he 
just arrived in time. 

19005. Now on that same evening, did it come 
to your knowledge that the police in Marlborough 
Street district — the district that we were just deal- 
ing with is on the south side of Dublin— did you 
hear that the police in the Marlborough Street 
district were being overpowered ? — Yes, and I sent 
a requisition to General Capper to send mounted 
troops to Nelson’s Pillar, where I was to meet 
them. They were turned out from Marlborough 
Barracks, and I then tried to get some further 
information as to the exact location that I would 
take the troops there and act. Well, in the mean- 
time, I got a more reassuring message from Store 
Street that things were better, and I came to the 
conclusion that the necessity for the intervention 
of troops no longer existed, and I therefore told 
the military authorities so, and wired to the police 
at an intervening station, and they stopped them 
on the way down. 

19006. You, of course, didn’t wish to aggra- 
vate the situation by introducing the military, 
unless absolutely necessary? — Yes, unless abso- 
lutely necessary. 

19007. ‘Now, was it within your knowledge 
that during the whole of that Sunday afternoon 
various parts of the City of Dublin, in all direc- 
tions, were involved in disturbances and riots ? — 
Oh, .indeed it was. There were messages from all 
sorts of people and all sorts of places for police 
help and this and that and the other thing. 

; 19008. And did it come to your knowledge that 
one class of violence directed against the police 
3 .0 
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■was the storing up of stones and bricks and deadly 
weapons in houses? — Yes. In almost every case 
the police were attacked from houses. 

19009. And does that, in your opinion, point 
irresistibly to the conclusion that this was an 
organised and prepared attack on the police ? — 
Oh, I have no doubt whatever on that. All this 
could not have arisen unless it was organised. 
There were many evidences of the thing being 
organised. 

19010. And will you be able to tell us that on 
that Sunday afternoon attacks were made on the 
police other than what occurred in Sackville 
Street, which occurred about half-past one o’clock 
— how soon after that was it when attacks began 
to be made on the police in other places ? — About 
four o’clock they broke out simultaneously — in 
Inchicore, Cornmarket, Aungier Street— and 
these various points of the “ C ” Division on the 
Sunday. Of course, the police who had dealt 
with the matter in Sackville Street had to be 
utilised for the afternoon — some of them. Of 
course, you see one had to take precautions, for 
at any time a meeting could be held. 

19011. And you had left a certain number of 
police in Sackville Street in the afternoon ? — Oh, 
yes. 

19012. Now, I don’t want to take you through 
all the details, but after that and up to the 21st 
of September, when the Townsend Street riot 
took place, were there constantly meetings and 
processions of strikers through the streets? — Yes, 
there were very large processions, and in almost 
every case disorderly, and there was no effort 
made to acquaint the police as to the routes or 
times or anything else, as is expected of persons 
who wish to have an orderly and legal procession 
through the streets. In fact, I instructed, in 
some cases, officers to find out from time to time, 
and they were told one route and the procession 
would go another, and several times they were 
refused information, and at other times noobody 
knew, but they started all the same. These pro- 
cessions, of course, necessitated the making of 
police arrangements, and they culminated in this 
riot which took place in Townsend Street on the 
21st of September. That was the end of the pro- 
cessions. 

19013. And were the processions that had been 
organised and carried out up to that disorderly 
processions? — They were. 

19014. Have you got, Mr. Harrel, a return of 
persons arrested and made amenable for offences 
in connection with these disorders? — Yes; I have. 

19015. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Between what 

dates? — Well, this return is from the 19th of 
August to the middle of December. 

19016. December? — Yes. I have not got this 
particular information later than that. 

19017. Mr. Powell, k.c. — I won’t trouble you. 
Sir John Ross has it for the two periods that 
the Court is inquiring into. Now, I want to 
ask you — can you tell us the daily average num- 
ber of constables who were engaged in protecting 
vehicles alone? — Yes. 

19018. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Do you mean trams 
and drays and coal carts? — No; drays and coal 
carts and that sort of thing, but not trams. The 
daily average has been 553 — no, excuse me, I 
■Ain wrong. The daily average has been 92. 

1.9019. 92? — Yes, from the 22nd August; up- 
to-date the police have escorted 19,791 vehicles. 

19020. That daily average is the total number 
of constables. I take it that there are two 
constables really attached to each vehicle — Yes. 
That would be the total number. 

19021. Mr. Powell, k.c. — A nd, in addition to 


that, had the trams to be protected ? — Yes ; on 
every line the trams were protected, some by 
day and others only by night, and so on. 

19022. And am I right in saying that 618 men 
were on protection duty for tramway depots and 
tramways and warehouses ? — Yes. 

19023. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Exclusive of mili- 
tary? — These figures apply to the 31st of August, 
but, as a matter of fact, at later dates, even in 
the month of September these figures were 
largely increased. 

19024. Mr. Powell, k.c. — The Chairman wants 
to know did any change in these figures arise 
when the military came on to protect the depots ? 
— Oh, yes. 

19025. And up to the 25th of September, when 
the military took charge of the depots were the 
number of men on protection duty increased? — 

19026. Of course, we will hand in and prove 
the returns of police who were injured. Did it 
come within your knowledge that several of the 
police were injured during the progress of these 
riots? — I saw them on many occasions, and I 
had the returns constantly before me. 

19027. Very well, we will hand them in later. 
Now, I think I am right in saying that since 
these disturbances began, and they are not over 
yet? — No; they are not. 

19028. There are vehicles still to be pro- 
tected? — Oh, yes, every day. 

19029. Have there been attacks on free labour 
men since ? — Yes. There have been some bad 

cases recently — very bad, and organised attacks. 

19030. Bad organised attacks? — Yes. 

19031. And this period of disorder of which 
we are speaking, and which w - have been investi- 
gating for so many days is not over yet? — No. 

19032. Now, have you been constantly occu- 
pied in discharging your duty since these dis- 
turbances arose? — Yes, I have; both week-days 
and Sundays. 

19033. Constantly at your post in the Castle 
of superintending the discharge of the duties of 
the police? — Yes. 

19034. Has it been a very exhaustive and try- 
ing time both for you and for Sir John Ross and 
the police? — Yes ; I can speak feelingly upon that 
point myself, and certainly so can the force at 
large, and I may say that I think they have 
shown, as a body, extraordinary devotion to duty, 
and great personal courage and much patience 
under trying circumstances. 

19035. And, it is your experience of the police 
force that they are not anxious to provoke con- 
flicts with the people ? — No, they are not. 

19036. Of course, they have duties imposed 
upon them by oath ? — Yes. They take a statu- 
tory oath when they join, and that does impose 
upon them the duty of preserving the peace in 
the first instance. 

19037. And the property of the citizens? — 
Yes. 

19038. And, as far as your supervision of them 
day by day gives you an opportunity of forming 
a conclusion, have they, in your opinion, dis- 
charged that duty fairly and fearlessly ? — I think 
so. In fact I would like to say that not only do I 
think so, but I have no doubt about it whatever. 

19039. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Then I take it that 
the only time that the military were actually re- 
quisitioned was at Inchicore? — Yes. 

19040. And we have it that there were only twenty- 
five men on that occasion ? — Yes. 

19041. You said that there were 313 men of all 
ranks at your disposal on the 31st of August ? — Yes. 
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19042. They include men from the R.I.C. Did 
the Constabulary men in any instance form what I 
may call an independent unit? — Never. 

19043. Was there any occasion of where, say, ten 
Constabulary operated under the control of a head 
constable or sergeant ?— Well, there might be a few. 
For instance, you have the case of the men coming 
down from the Depot. I could scarcely say positively 
that no case at all did not occur ; but my instructions 
were— and I believe they were carried ouh-that the 
D.M.P. and the R.I.C. were always to act conjointly ; 
because these men, of course, coming up from the 
country would not know the city. 

19044. Well, was there any rule as to the command 
—in the case of a mixed force, was it the general 
understanding that the D.M.P. sergeant should 
command ? — Oh, yes. 

19045. Was there any question of a mixed force 
being commanded by a Constabulary sergeant ?— 
None that I heard of. 

19046. Were the Constabulary men employed 
more by way of protection at fixed points or were 
they employed on active duty ?— They were em- 
ployed on protection duty at fixed points, and where 
it came to deal with crowds we always endeavoured 
to employ our own men. 

19047. Of course, apart from every other question, 
the facility of identification weighed with you ? — 
It did to some extent, but it was more that our own 
men knew the ways of the people. 

19048. And they had the experience of the city ? — 
I would like to say on the point of identification, and 
with regard to the men’s numbers 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — No, I was referring to identi- 
fication by the police of the people that were taking 
part in the disturbances. 

19049. I want to ask you about another matter 
or two. As to the plan that was arranged for the 
distribution of the forces in Sackville Street, that 
was done under your direction ? — Yes. 

19050. And were the various positions that were 
afterwards taken by the Superintendents on the 
east and west side arranged at that meeting on 
Saturday night ?-— They were. 

19051. We have got evidence of the number of 
the men in the neighbourhood of Sackville Street — 
9 inspectors, 23 sergeants, 5 superintendents, and 
274 constables — We did not get it from Superintend- 
ent Dunne by an oversight, but I would like to get 
the number of constabulary men in the 274 ; peihaps 
you could give it ? — That is a thing that only occurred 
to me this morning — that it had not been given ? — 
I am not sure whether I can give it accurately. I 
certainly have not got the figures here. I have it 
of some of the parties, but not of the others. 

19052. A good many of the Superintendents gave 
it ? — Yes. 

19053. Superintendent Dunne had 20 and 20 ? — 
I am quite sure I could get it for you. 

19054. If you could get it even as regards the 
southern portion of Sackville Street — from the Pillar 
to O’Connell Bridge ? — I don’t think there should 
be any difficulty about that. 

19055. Was there any force in the nature of a 
reserve force anywhere in the neighbourhood of 
Sackville Street — do the 274 constables exhaust 
all the constables on duty anywhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Sackville Street ? — I think there might 
have been a few men, we will say 10, kept at Beresford 
Place in the event of anything happening there, 
but that exhausts the number. 

19056. In your scheme for dealing with Sackville 
Street, were any men provided, save those you 
have given us ? — None. 

19057. Had you any idea at the time you were 
making this arrangement — or indeed at any time, 
had you any information as to whether any attempt 
would be made to hold a meeting ?— Not the slightest. 


19058. And, therefore, you had to provide for a 
third of a mile at any point ?— Yes ; at any point. 

19058a. Was there any special disposition made as 
regards a particular point where the disturbances did 
occur ? — None whatever. 

19059. None whatever ? — None whatever. 

19060. And up to the time that you appeared in 
Sackville Street itself, had you the slightest idea 
that there would be any appearance at the Imperial 
Hotel ? — Not the slightest. 

19061. In dealing with the Superintendents, were 
the five Superintendents all present with you on 
Saturday night ? — All. 

19062. The Chief Superintendent and the other 
four ? — Yes. 

19063. And were there any special directions 
given to them with reference to the movements 
of their force, or was it left to their discretion ? — 
The only directions I gave them at all as regards 
the movements were what I have detailed to you — 
small parties, and they were to join, and so on, but 
that, of course, as I have said, was rather directed 
to meet a special case which I thought would perhaps 
arise — that is an effort might be made quietly to 
fill up the Street. Of course it didn’t take into 
account at all such a thing as a man appearing on 
the balcony of the Imperial Hotel and this crowd 
rushing over. It didn’t take that into aceount 
at all. 

19064. I would like to get this from you — was the 
question at all discussed as to bringing in particular 
line to any particular point the men across the street, 
or anything of that kind ? — No ; not beyond what 
I have said, because unless such a state of things 
arose as would necessitate the action of one or two 
large bodies of police in the street, those posted at 
various points would have been able to deal with 
anything in their immediate vicinity. Therefore 
there was no discussion as to bringing them together. 
But I may say that it is a very ordinary part of 
police work for superintendents or inspectors or any- 
body else to concentrate when they find a situation 
getting more serious. 

19065. And that is a matter for their judgment ? — 
Oh, yes. 

19066. As the occasion arises ? — As the occasion 
arises. 

19067. But there was no plan of any kind made 
for blocking the streets ? — I don’t wish to go into 
all the possibilities that were discussed, but there 
were a good many things that might have happened, 
and all those as I say had to be met ; but there was 
no general plan in anybody’s mind, except what I 
have stated, and, of course, that was discussed, 
because it had been stated in a speech that such was 
a possible thing to do. 

19068. You had all Sackville Street in your mind 
as a likely point ? — Yes ; and, of course, we had the 
return of the procession from Croydon Park. 

19069. There are one or two other matters I want 
to ask you about. You said as you came from West- 
moreland Street, near the “ Irish Times ” office, you 
met a large number of people rushing from the direc- 
tion of Sackville Street ? — Yes. 

19070. And you went in through that crowd and 
stopped at Butler’s to telephone ? — Yes. 

19071. When you got to Butler’s, did you look 
towards the Pillar at all ? — I did, but not very criti- 
cally, because I really came to the conclusion that 
things had gone so far that the street would have to 
be cleared. 

19072. Mr. Brown, k.c. — W as it very crowded at 
that time ?— It certainly was. 

19073. Mr. Henry, k.c— E ven at Butler’s ? — No ; 
at Butler’s there were some people running across 
anxious to get out of the way. 

19074. Even at Butler’s ? — Even at Butler’s. 

19074a. And was there anything further specially 
to attract your attention at that time ? — Nothing 
3 02 
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that specially attracted my attention, but I just 
formed the conclusion that what existed could not 
be allowed to continue. 

19075. Mr. Brown, k.c.— That is the street was 
going to be cleared ? — Yes. 

19076. Mr. Henry, k.c. — In what direction was 
the movement, as far as you could observe it, at 
Butler's ?— I would not say it was in any particular 
direction. I might say my observation of that part 
of the street was momentary. I formed the opinion 
that this was the beginning of what you might call 
the filling-up movement, and I made up my mind 
the street should be cleared, and therefore I wanted 
the troop. 

19077. You would be quite 200 yards from the 
Pillar at that time? — Not more. It is really 
very difficult, as I have said — very difficult if 
there is a crowd in Sackville Street — to see what 
is going on at any one point. 

19078. You have told us the length of time you 
were at Butler’s — was it when coming out of Butler’s 
vour attention was directed to the remark that Larkin 
was passing through ? — No, when at the telephone 
in the shop there were some people there who had 
come to see what was going on and were looking at 
something in the window. 

19079. So the movement we have heard of in 
the upper part of the disturbance must have taken 
place before you entered Butler’s, or when you were 
inside ? — Yes. 

19080. And when you came out the whole incident 
was over ? — When I came out there was nothing to 
be seen in the street. A few people were walking 
across here and there. 

19081. And did you proceed quickly up towards 
the Pillar ? — Not quickly, because I stopped for a 
moment first to speak to Sir John Ross, and then to 
Inspector Carey, and then I went straight to the 
Pillar. 

19082. 'When you got up there did you notice the 
position of the men ? — The police ? 

19083. Yes ? — I did. 

19084. Take first Prince’s Street ? — The Prince’s 
Street men were drawn up in close formation, two 
deep, exactly at the entrance to the street. 

19085. Were there any men in the carriage-way of 
Sackville Street ? — No. 

19086. And how were the two knots of men to 
the east and west side distributed, as far as you 
recollect at that time ? — Do you mean of the total 
force in the street ? 

19087. Between the Pillar, say, and Middle Abbey 
Street — give us an idea of what the distribution of 
the men was at the time between the Pillar and Middle 
Abbey Street when you saw them ? — Oh, there was 
not a man at all. 

19088. On the carriage-way ? — Not one. 

19089. And where were they collected or drawn 


up ? — First, there was Inspector Carey’s party in 
Middle Abbey Street. That was the party that was 
moving out when I spoke to them and told them to 
stay where they were. There were two constables, 
one a D.M.P. man and the other an R.I.C. man, at 
Eason’s shop to protect the shop. 

19090. Well, then there was no other man visible 
except these men of Inspector Lalor’s party, who 
were drawn up at Prince’s Street ? — Superintendent 
Gordon and his party at the Pillar were round the 
corner in Henry Stjeet. 

19091. Were any of Superintendent Gordon’s 
party at that time south of the Pillar when you 
came? — No. 

19092. May I take it that only Inspector Carey 
and Inspector Lalor’s party were on the west side 
•of Sackville Street? — Yes. 

19093. Now as to the east side — give us an idea, 
of what men were drawn up between Lower Abbey 
Street and the Pillar? — I didn’t, of coux-se, visit 
the east side just then, but when I came out of 
the shop there was a party of Inspector Barrett’s 
men at Lower Abbey Street checking the crowd 
that was there. Another party of his men and 
Supei-intendent Flynn’s 20 men were over at the 
entrance to Eden Quay owing to the presence of 
a crowd there. 

19094. Were there any men opposite the Impe- 
rial Hotel or near- that portion of the street? — 
I believe there were, but for the moment I could 
not exactly recollect who they wei'e. They must 
have been of the E Division. He had taken part 
of his men with the prisoner, but I think there 
must have been some men. 

19095. Some men? — Yes. 

19096. And the east side was the last side you 
visited ? — Yes. 

19097. Then were there any different instruc- 
tions given on this occasion to what was given in 
the case of other apprehended disturbances in 
Sackville Sti-eet? — No. 

19098. Then the responsibility rested with the 
Superintendents and inspector's? — Yes. 

19099. For the details and the working of them 
out? — Yes. 

19100. For the rest of the time ? — Yes. 

19101. And a good deal of what you have said, 
of course, in your evidence is based upon the 
reports that have been made to you and the 
evidence you have heard here in Coui't? — Yes. 

19102. You were not able to see it all yourself, 
of course ?— No, it is the opinion I formed as far 
as I could. 

19103. Mr. Brown, k.c. — But, judging from 
the evidence you have heard here, were your 
instructions given on Saturday night to the inspec- 
tors carried out? — I think so, certainly. 


Dr. Pratt examined 

19104. Dr. Pratt, you were acting in August 
last as principal medical officer for the police 
force? — I was. 

19105. And I believe your attention was 
required at Store Sti'eet? — Yes. 

19106. You attended a lot of police there? — I 
attended some police there. 

19107. And of the total number of police 
injured, which, of course, you cannot supply, how 
many were seriously injured on duty ? — On duty ? 

19108. How many had to go off duty ? — Thirty- 
four, I think. I have the numbers. Thirty-four 
cases were on the sick report . 

19109. Well outside that there are those you 
didn’t know? — Yes. 

19110. You are speaking as to these that offi- 
cially went through you ?— Yes. 


by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 

19111. At Store Street, while you were attend- 
ing the police, prisonei’s would be brought m 
there with wounds?- — Yes. 

19112. Did you see the prisoners searched? — I 
did, some of them. 

19113. Did you see what was taken out of their 
pockets? — Yes, I did. 

19114. What? — Lumps of concrete and the 
bottoms of beer bottles with spiked glass. 

19115. Was there any quantity of that stuff? — 
Quite a quantity. 

19116. I want to ask you about one other 
matter. It was your motor-car that was brought 
to take Sergeant Woulfe to hospital on that event- 
ful Sunday? — Yes. 

19117. You saw him in the barrack? — Yes, I 
saw him in the barrack. 
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19118. In Store Street? — Yes. 

19119. And he required to betaken to hospital? 
— Yes; I considered he required to go to hospital. 

19120. You had him put into your motor-car? 
— Yes, he was put at the back of the motor-car, 
and he was driven to Jervis Street Hospital. I 
took him in by the Dispensary entrance in Abbey 
Street. 

19121. You took him into the hospital? — I took 
him into the hospital and gave him in charge. 
There was a crowd outside, and I wanted him 
attended to at once. 

19122. Did you come out to where your motor- 
car had been? — Yes. I could not see it all. The 
.car and the crowd were gone. 

19123. And your man was gone? — Yes. 

19124. Did you afterwards walk up first towards 
Sackville Street and find your car? — I walked up 
to Sackville Street, and at the junction of Sack- 
ville Street and Abbey Street I found the car. 

19125. What condition was it in? — The plate- 
glass shade was smashed to pieces, and there were 
several dents, caused by stones or bricks, and the 
driver complained that he was sore all over from 
having been hit with bricks. 

19126. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Over Tyhat period did 
the 34 cases of wounded policemen extend — within 


what dates? — I could not give you the exact 
number. 

19127. Mr. Atkinson. — The difficulty is the 
different divisions — A, B, C, D — have all different 
books? — Yes, they have. 

19128. Can you tell over what period the 34 
policemen were injured — what- dates? — The most 
of them were wounded on the Sunday, and then on 
the 21st September there were a good many of the 
men knocked out. 

19129. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Would they be prac- 
tically spread over from the Sunday until the 
21st September? — Yes. 

19130. Mr. Atkinson. — -Of the 34 cases put on 
the sick list for attention were there any of them 
very serious cases of injury? — Some of them were. 

19131. Do you remember one case of a man who 
was struck with a stone, and the hook of his helmet 
was driven through the helmet? — Yes. He was 
struck with a piece of concrete and the hook of 
his helmet was driven through the helmet and 
into his head. 

19132. That was a very serious case? — Yes; he 
was taken to hospital. I did not see him at the 
time. 

19133. Did you afterwards see him? — I after- 
wards saw him. 


Mr. Harrei., Assistant Commissioner, D.M.P., recalled by Mr. Henry, k.c. 


19134. You said, in direct examination, that 
the result of your calculations was that the con- 
stables who came in contact with the crowd were 
the balance of 70 men ? — Yes. 

19135. The balance of the 70 men? — Yes. 

19136. In making up that 70 can you give us an 
idea of what you included ? — I included Inspector 
Carey’s party on the west and Inspector Barrett’s 
party. 

19137. Inspector Carey on the west? — Yes; and 
Inspector Miller on the west and Inspector Barrett 
•on the east. 


19138. And did you take into account Prince’s 
Street? — Yes, Inspector Lalor. 

19139. Does that take into account any men 
from outside the Imperial Hotel, or only the men 
from Hopkins’ ? — Only the men from Hopkins’ 
corner. 

19140. Not the ten men at the Imperial Hotel? 
— I don’t think they really had much to say to the 
people at all. I may be wrong. 

19141. These are the three heads? — Yes. 

19142.' And portion of the 70? — Yes, portion of 
the 70. 


Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, 

19143. Sir John Ross, you are Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police ? — Yes, I 

19144. For how many years ? — Thirteen. 

19145. And have you been kept in touch with the 
-different events, including riots, disorders and strikes 
which occurred in Dublin in the months of August 
and September ?— Yes ; certainly in close touch 
with them. 

19146. Speaking generally, was the period of in- 
dustrial unrest of last year to your knowledge marked 
by much disorder ?— Yes, by a great deal. 

191.47. And during practically the whole of the 
vear from January, was Dublin involved in trades 
disputes ? — Yes. I might perhaps put it this way. 
In considering these events that led to the regrettable 
scenes of riot and disorder which occurred in Dublin 
in the months of August and September last, I think 
it must be borne in mind that these scenes of violence 
were not a sudden and unexpected outbreak, but 
the natural though deplorable consequence of a pro- 
longed period of industrial unrest which being un- 
fortunately accompanied by much disorder proauced 
in the public mind a tendency to excitement and 
irresponsibility. During practically the whole of 
the vear, Dublin was involved in trade disputes. 
The trouble may be said to have commenced attlie 
end of January with a strike of dockers employed 
by the City of Dublin Steampacket Co., to the number 
of over 300, which lasted until the 21st April. This 
•was followed by other strikes, of which the most 


examined by Mr. PoweU, K.c. 

important affected Messrs. Atkinson, poplin manu- 
facturers (about 100 persons), and which lasted from 
the middle of March till the middle of June. These 
strikes were characterised by many cases of violence 
and intimidation. In the City of Dublin Steam 
packet Co. 20 cases were reported, seven prisoners 
arrested — six of whom were convicted and one dis- 
charged ; and at Messrs. Atkinson’s there were 31 
arrests, all resulting in conviction. On 28th April 
a strike took place among a section at the Savoy 
Confectioners’ Co. which was notable considering 
the comparatively small number of workers con- 
cerned for the number of charges of assault and 
intimidation arising from it. There were eighteen 
employees on strike ; twenty -six cases of assault, &c., 
twenty prisoners arrested, and all convicted. In 
June, a dispute occurred at Messrs. Ferguson’s, 
hairdressers, which resulted in a strike, in the course 
of which the windows of the premises were broken 
on two occasions. This was also remarkable for the 
number of criminal charges resulting from it in com- 
parison with the small number of strikers — nine on 
strike, ten offences, ten arrests, and all convicted. 
During the months of June, July and August many 
additional strikes were in progress, as shown in the 
attached list. Most of these strikes were associated 
with the usual concomitants of assaults and threats. 
In fact, during these six months — February to July 
of 1913— there was a daily average of 237 persons 
on strike in Dublin. It will thus be seen that apart 
from the immediate causes of the disturbances the 
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general conditions obtaining at the beginning of 
August were favourable for the outbreak of disorder. 
The minds of a large portion of the industrial popula- 
tion were inflamed by violent speeches, and unsettled 
in consequence of the industrial conflicts, and in 


addition the lawless or “ hooligan ” element always 
a source of anxiety at times of public excitement in 
Dublin was ripe for mischief. 1 have got a return 
of the strikes which I now hand in. 

Witness then handed in the following return : — 


RETURN showing the principal Strikes which took place in Dublin between 1st January and 19th August, 

1913. 


Name of Firm, &c. 

Date of 
Commence- 
ment of Strike. 

Date of 
Termination 
of Sti ike. 

No. of 
Meji 
affected. 

Approximate 
Duration 
of Strike. 

City of Dublin S. P. Co. 

29.1.13 

21.4.13 

80 


Cullen, Allen & Co. 

8.2.13 

13.2.13 

50 


Barmaks, Ltd. 

8.2.13 

14.2.13 

72 


Atkinson & Co. 

13.3.13 

16.6.13 

75 


Heiton & Co. ... 

15.3.13 

18.3.13 

100 


Burke s. Ringsend 

28.3.13 

IS. 4. 13 

50 


Jacob, Ltd. 

11.4.13 

14.4.13 

460 


Savov Co. 

28.4.13 

No settlement 

20 


Cabinetmakers 

31.5.13 

9.8.13 

. 100 


Fry & Co. 

9.6.13 

23.6.13 

25 

Two weeks. 

Ferguson’s 

9.6.13 

JNo settlement 

10 



Clyde Shipping Co. 

11.6.13 

11.6.13 

40 

One day. 

Sawyers, &c. ... 

7.6.13 

28.6.13 

85 

Three weeks. 

A. O'Neill & Sons ... 

19.6.13 

21.6.13 

13 


Labourers, Tram Cottages 

21.6.13 

27.6.13 

35 

Six days. 

W. Brights 

23.6.13 

26.6.13 

25 

Three days. 

Coachbuilders ... 

28.6.13 

16.8.13 

46S 


Somerset Linen Co. 

2.7.13 

Closed up per 

manentlv. 



McCormack '& Co. 

4.7.13 

5.7.13 

70 

One day. 

J. & C. McLoughlin 

5.7.13 

18.8.13 

87 

One and a half months. 

Allen & Co. ... 

7.7.13 

15.7.13 

22 

One week. 

Mrs. Sheridan ... 

12.7.13 

JNo settlement 

4 



Plunkett Bros. 

22.7.13 

18.8.13 

27 

Four weeks. 

Quay Labourers, Kingstown 

28.7.13 

29.7.13 

8 

One day. 

Wordie & Co. 

30.7.13 

31.7.13 

120 

One day. 

Market Gardeners 

2.8.13 

11.8.13 

32 

Nine davs. 

Seamen and Firemen (S.S. 

4.8.13 

Settled same 

— 



“ Yarrow.”). 

Tedcastle. McCormack & Co. 

11.8.13 

day; 

12.8.13 

75’ 

One day. 

Phelan’s Hair Factory ... 

14.8.13 

14.8.13 

30 

One dav. 

S. N. Robinson & Sons 

14.8.13 

15.8.13 

100 

One day. 


Witness. — Now, coming to the beginning of 
August, I thought at the beginning of August 
there would be a serious state of affairs, and I was, 
of course, anxious for the peace of Dublin, more 
especially when it became apparent that the 
Transport Union intended to engage in a serious 
struggle. Mr. Harrel has mentioned in great 
detail the various precautions which were ftaken 
to strengthen up the resources of the police, and 
I need not repeat them. He has also mentioned, 
and it was my desire, that the military should not 
be called upon to intervene until all police 
resources were exhausted ; but I may mention that 
shortly after the Tramway strike began I went out 
often, and especially at night, to see for myself 
how things were going, to see how the police were 
engaged, and to get reports from them on the spot. 

I remember on Saturday, the 30th August, I was 
in Sackville Street some time between 10.30 and 

II p.m., and heard that there had been serious 
disorder in the vicinity. The worst part of the 
rioting was over when I got on the scene that 
night. But I observed then, and this observation 
I have made on every occasion I was out, that the 
men were very calm and quiet, and were under 
complete control of their officers, and not led away 
by any excitement. I can testify to that. They 
were all quiet and calm. 

19148. Now, on the morning of the 31st August 


were you in the Castle? — Yes. I was very busily 
occupied in the Castle. 

19149. And did you leave with Mr. Harrel, as 
he said, at some time in pr about 1.30? — That is 
about the time I thought we left. I went with 
Mr. Harrel to see what was taking place in Sack- 
ville Street, where a meeting had been announced 
to be held that day, which meeting was proclaimed. 
I didn’t go there with any view of taking up any 
executive command of the police there. I had 
known generally all the arrangements Mr. Harrel 
had made. He told me of them, and I entirely 
approved of them, and I may say that what Mr. 
Harrel did with regard to these arrangements 
were, in my opinion, most perfect, most excellent 
and efficient in every circumstance, and I had very 
little to do, except to say how good they were. 

19150. Now, when you approached the bridge, 
did you observe anything? — As I was approach- 
ing the bridge I observed some people running 
away from Sackville Street, and I saw that there 
was rather what I would describe as a wave of 
people coming at me, and I rather tried to get 
out of their way. 

19151. Now, did you accompany Mr. Harrel 
when he went into Butler’s — did you see him 
going into Butler’s ? — Yes, I went with him. As I 
said, there were a great many people coming the- 
other way. I was trying to prevent myself being 
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knocked down, and to get out of their way, and 
I followed as quickly as I could to this shop, 
which is next door to Messrs. Chancellor’s. Mr. 
Harrel went in there to telephone to tell a troop j 
held in readiness at the Castle, to come up. Mr. 
Harrel went into Butler’s by himself and I re- 
mained outside. After he went in I moved 
slowly up Sackville Street. There was a bit of a 
crowd there. I moved up slowly, intending to go 
back to fetch Mr. Harrel, because I did not want 
to get separated from him, and so, as I have 
said, I walked up slowly. At the time there were 
a few people passing me, and by-and-by or shortly 
after I had a clear vision up Sackville Street, and 
then I observed a large crowd near the Pillar, 
facing the east side of the street. It was the 
first thing I saw. 

19152. Well, did you then, a little later see 
anything in the nature of a rush over to the east 
side? — That was a little afterwards. What I 
first saw was a portion of the crowd dispersing. 
That is what I first saw. I did not exactly know 
what was happening, and didn’t put two and two 
together at the immediate moment. What I first 
saw was this crowd which was some distance away 
from me. I am not exactly certain where I was 
in the street, but I certainly was not as far as 
Middle Abbey Street, and I don’t think I was 
more than a few doors beyond Butler’s shop. 
Then I looked up, and I saw this crowd, and it 
struck me that a meeting was being held, and I 
was wondering how a meeting could be held when 
the meeting had been proclaimed, and just when 
thinking of this I saw this crowd begin to dis- 
perse, and come running down my way. 

19153. Some of them? — Yes; some of them — 
Oh, not the whole of them. Some came running 
down my way and passed me. I did not want 
to be knocked down, and kept avoiding them. 
Then they passed me, and as soon as a certain 
number of them had passed me I thought I would 
go back to Butler’s shop to pick up Mr. Harrel. I 
stood at Butler’s shop door and did not look down 
not towards Prince’s Street in the direction of the 
G.P.O.— but I looked to what I call my right 
front and I saw then what I should call irregular 
rushes on the part of the crowd of people towards 
the footway on the east side of Sackville Street. 

19154. Now, shortly after that, of course, there 
was a great number of people in the street at 
this time on your left? — My right you mean. 

19155. Up towards the Pillar I mean?— Yes, 
that was my front, looking there where I was up 
towards the east side of the street. 

19156. Now, did you then see what you know 
now to have been the escort of Larkin ? — Yes. 

19157. And you saw the police march out of 
that crowd and get on down Sackville Street? — 
Yes. I saw that. The way I saw it was this— 
there was a large fringe of people that obstructed 
my view. Mr. Harrel has said that Sackville 
Street is a difficult place to see things, and I 
must say I agree with him. There was a crowd 
of people that obstructed my view greatly, and 
I could not see what happened on the other 
side of that crowd, but I am quite clear of this 
that I saw these rushes coming down towards the 
east side, and then I suddenly saw a body of police 
marching out of that crowd and marching 
quickly down along the footway on the east side 
of Sackville Street until they got past the O Con- 


nell Statue. 

19158. Now, that was the escort?— Yes, that 
was the escort, as I subsequently learned. 1 
did not know what it was at the time. 

19159. Now, when Mr. Harrel rejoined you, 
you had some conversation about the arrest of 
Larkin, I think!— Yes. I <Mn’ t "' h!lt 


had happened. I thought there had been an at- 
tempt made to hold a meeting, and that some- 
one had been arrested for having done so. Of 
course I didn’t know who it was. ' When Mr. 
Harrel rejoined me he asked if Larkin had been 
arrested. I told him there had been some dis- 
order in the street, but I did not know if Larkin 
had been arrested — who, so far as I knew, was 
not near the place. I asked Mr. Harrel how he 
had heard it and he told me there had been some 
talk of it in the shop and that that was why he 
asked. 

19160. Now, at that period of time, when dis- 
cussing with Mr. Harrel when he came out of 
Butler’s, what condition had Sackville Street got 
into? — It was fairly clear of people. ® 

19161. So clear at that time that you could 
see everything ? — Oh, absolutely. 

19162. Then whatever occurred must have 
only occupied a few moments? — One minute, or 
a minute and a half — two minutes, perhaps, at 
the outside. 

19163. Did you go up Sackville Street with 
Mr. Harrel? — Yes. We went up together. We 
went up the west side of the street and then up 
the north of the pillar, and then we went across 
the street and came down the east side slowly 
and leisurely, speaking to everyone of the police 
officers. I certainly found all the men in proper 
formation and in proper ordefr. They were 
standing quietly there, and there was no ex- 
citement — no undue excitement among them all. 

19164. Did you see at that stage any people 
lying on the ground at all? — During the whole 
time I was there I saw no one injured, and I saw 
no one on the ground, and I saw no policeman with 
his baton drawn — I saw nothing of the sort. 

19165. Of course, you could not see what was 
going on on the far fringe of the crowd ? — No. As 
I say there was an obstruction on the part of a 
certain number of people, and that, to a great 
extent, obstructed my view. I certainly didn’t 
see anyone on the ground, and certainly did not 
see anyone injured, or any policeman with his 
baton drawn. All I saw was a number of people 
running away, and another lot sweeping towards 
the footway on the east side in a disorderly way, 
creating noise and confusion. That is practically 
what I saw. 

19166. Now did you in any way, Sir John, on 
that occasion exercise any command over the men 
in Sackville Street? — No. 

19167. And would it, in your opinion, have 
been a very indiscreet and foolish thing for you 
or Mr. Harrel to have interfered with the police 
who were carrying out their duties? — There was 
no necessity to do anything. Of course, if we had 
seen anything wrong, we would have stopped it, 
but we saw nothing of the kind. 

19168. You inspected these police immediately 
afterwards — is there any foundation at all, in your 
opinion, for suggesting that the police had been 
getting drink on the streets, and that they were 
under the influence of drink? — None whatever. 

19169. Have you had opportunities of seeing 
the way in which the police have discharged their 
duties during the present troubles ? — Yes. On many 
occasions. I have always found them very atten- 
tive to their duties, very quiet, and under full 
control of their superiors. 

19170. And absolutely sober? — Yes. I am 

asked that question, and I think it right I should 
say so. They are an absolutely sober force. 

19171. Have they had during this time to work 
overtime?— Very much, indeed. 

19172. And under circumstances of great diffi- 
culty they have discharged their duties properly, 
efficiently and cheerfully ?— Yes ; and I should like 
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to say of them wliat I feel — I feel the police have 
discharged their duties iu the present troubles 
with great efficiency and with most commendable 
cheerfulness. I never heard a grumble from 
them. They have worked extremely hard, and it 
is extremely to their credit that they have worked 
a great deal of overtime that I have never heard 
a grumble from any man. 

19173. And has it been your experience of 
them that they are anxious to avoid conflict with 
civilians, if they can do so ? — I am perfectly cer- 
tain of that. I have found the police are guided 
by a high sense of duty and keen responsibility, 
and my experience is that they are anxious to 
avdfd conflict with the people. They endeavour to 
do their work honestly and impartially, they, are 
a patient body of men, and also to deal with 
offenders in as humane and temperate a manner 
as possible. 

19174. And if individual policemen are guilty 
of any cases of excessive violence or undue or 
unnecessary force do you always deal with them 
severely when you discover it? — I certainly do. 

I think it would be a very serious offence on the 
part of any constable to use unnecessary violence, 
and I am glad to say I have the support of public 
opinion when I say that the police do act tem- 
perately. If I find cases of the sort I deal most 
severely with them . A constable is armed with 
great powers and he has got to keep himself 
quiet. There are very few complaints that are 
justified against the Dublin police. The 
complaints that are made, occasionally, ar© 
the result of or occasioned by some misunder- 
standing due to what I may call a momentary 
ebullition of temper, and in which the policeman 
concerned is not always to blame. Any case of 
excessive violence or of undue or unnecessary force 
is always severely dealt with, and the men know 
well that that sort of thing could not be tolerated. 

19175. Now, Sir John, did you receive on the 
1st October, 1913, a statement from the Rev. 
Father Curran, Archbishop’s House, Dublin, as 
to the riot in Great Brunswick Street? — Yes; 
shall I read it? 

Mr. PoweM, k.c. — Yes, do. 

Witness . — The letter is as follows:- — 

“ I passed thi-ough Great Brunswick Street 
on a tram between 4.30 and 4.45 p.m. on 
Saturday, the 30th of August, and witnessed 
the threatening conduct of the crowd towards 
the tramwaymen and their subsequent violent 
conduct towards the police. 

“ At every street corner along Brunswick 
Street there were large groups of people, chiefly 
women and children, of a degraded class, ob- 
viously labouring under great excitement. As 
the tram passed each group they lost all control 
of themselves and behaved like frenzied 
lunatics. They shouted coarse language and 
threats at the tramwaymen, and with violent 
gestures indicated the fate that awaited the 
‘ scabs ’ if the ' scabs ’ fell among them. 

“ The violence was renewed, and increased 
from time to time, as policemen arrested men 
and escorted their prisoners along the street. 
Not only men, but women with hair all dis- 
hevelled, and even young girls of fifteen or six- 
teen, rushed and surged around the police. 
The women, indeed, almost eclipsed the men 
with their wild cries, shaking their fists in the 
very faces of the constables, hitting them on 
the back and pulling them and their prisoners 
about. One obsessed creature seized an empty 
coal-bag from a cart and belaboured the con- 
stable to the utmost of her power. 


‘ ‘ I saw five or six arrests, and within ten 
minutes matters went from bad to worse. Cries 
o-ave way to more or less violent assault, and 
assault to attempted rescue. 

In the last case I witnessed, as I turned 
towards Westland Row Station, two policemen 
who made a double arrest were subjected to a 
very severe mauling and were violently hin- 
dered in making the arrest, xney were sur- 
rounded by a dangerous-looking body of men 
who violently impeded the constables, who, as 
far as I could see in the crowd, were subjected 
to very severe treatment. 

1 1 The mob did not seem to contain more than 
one striker, and he was more demonstrative 
than violent. It was composed of the roughest 
element of the city — people who in my opinion 
had no concern with the labour trouble as then 
existing. 

1 ‘ I consider it my duty to accede to the re- 
quest of the police authorities- to state my 
opinion of what I saw. It is my distinct 
opinion that the five or six policemen (D'.M.P. 
and R.I.C.) who I saw subjected to these in- 
sults and violent conduct behaved with singular 
self-restraint and in some cases with actual 
good humour. There was an absence of 
violence on their part, except in the last in- 
stance, when they only employed such force as 
was necessary to secure and retain their pri- 
soners. Their behaviour was the only redeem- 
ing feature of what was for a Dublin citizen a 
really humiliating and disgusting spectacle. 

“MICHAEL J. CURRAN. 

“ Archbishop’s House, Dublin, 

“ 1st October, 1913.” 

19176. Mr. Powell (to TTYiness). — You hand in 
a return of rioting from 19th August to 30tli 
September? — Yes. I want to give you the figures 
of persons made amenable in connection with the 
strike — “Summarily imprisoned, 95; fined, 90; 
convicted at Commission and Sessions, 83 ; 
acquitted, 23 ; bail and otherwise, 51 ; pending, 
12 . 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Are those under the head of 
bail out from the 78? 

Mr. Powell, K.c. — Oh, yes. The others were- 
punished. 

19177. Mr. Powell (to Witness).—' The only 
other matter I want to ask you about is— have you 
got a return of the men who were injured from 
27th August until the 24th September? — You 
mean of the men injured? 

19178. Yes ? — The return I have got is a sum- 
mary of the number of cases of injury sustained 
by Dublin policemen and R.I.C. during the recent 
strikes between the 27th August and the 17th 
November, 1913. That is what I have got. 

19179. How much is that? — It is — “D.M.P., 
continued on duty without medical treatment,. 
122; medically treated and remaining on duty,. 
12 : went on sick report, 40 ; number of cases, 174. 
R.I.C. — Continued on duty without medical 
treatment, 69; medically treated and remained on 
durv, 3; went- on sick report, 9; total, 81. Total 
altogether — Continued on duty without medical 
aid, 191 ; medically treated and remained on duty, 
15; went on sick report, 49; total, 255. Of this 
number, two men in the Dublin police were injured 
in two different riots, which would make the 
number of Dublin police injured, 172. In regard 
to the R.I.C., of the total number of cases of 
injury, 81, one man was injured in three different 
riots, and six received injuries in two different 
riots, the actual number of R.I.C. men injured 
being, therefore, 73. The total number of men 
injured was— D.M.P., 172; R.I.C., 73 ; total, 245.. 
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19180. Mr. Powell, k.c. — When you came to 
the end of Westmoreland Street did you meet 
a large number of people? — Yes; there was a 
great number of people there, but I did not notice 
what I would call a wave of people until I got 
on to the bridge. 

19181. Mr. Henry, k.c. — After that wave was 
there a considerable body of people? — Yes. I 

can only say that I was afraid that I would be 
knocked down myself, and was glad to get out 
of the way. I did not make an estimate of 
people running away, but there was a substantial 
number. 

19182. After Mr. I-Iarrel went to direct the 
movements of the troops you again experienced 
a rush of the people? — No, that was the tail end 
of . the rush. As I went — we will say from the 
bridge to Mr. Butler’s shop — I certainly had to 
make a way for myself through the number of 
people coming up against me. 

19183. Rapidly? — Fairly rapidly. When Mr. 
Harrel went into Mr. Butler’s shop there were 
still some people to pass. As soon as 
they went by and when I had gone two 


or three steps up towards the Pillar, then 
I had a clearer view. The first thing that 
struck me then was the crowd standing up near 
the pillar. I noticed that their faces were all 
turned to the east side. 

19184. You did not, as I understand, go more 
than three or four doors from Butler’s in the 
direction of Nelson’s Pillar before Mr. Harrel 
rejoined you ? — I went on a certain distance,' but 
how far I don’t know. All I am conscious of 
is that I did not get up as far as Abbey Street. 
I may have got up as far as Elvery’s. 

19185. And I suppose you were a couple of 
hundred yards from Nelson’s Pillar ? — I suppose 
I was. 

19186. You did not see any charge or use of 
the batons? — I saw no use of the batons at all, 
but what I did see was that anybody who wished 
could run away. r Phe road was quite clear te 
them. I can quite testify to that. While I was 
there I saw no police cordon across the street. 
Anybody that wished to run away was quite free 
to do so as far as the police were concerned. 


Sergeant Egan examined by Mr. Atkinson. 


19187. Were you at Inchicore on Sunday 
night, 31st August? — I was- 

19188. After the crowd had been dispersed 
were you standing near the house of Mr. O’Sulli- 
van ? — Yes. 

19189. What time would that be? — It was 
about a quarter to seven that I got there first. 

19190. Had you, earlier in the day, or that 
evening, seen a crowd emerging from Emmet Hall ? 

19191. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Would you give us 
the reference to the evidence of Mr. O’Sullivan- 

Mr. Atkinson. — Page 258. Hid you see a 
crowd of persons — rioters — emerging from Emmet 
Hall, and rushing down Murray’s Lane? — That 
was all over by the time I got there. I did not 
see the crowd pursued by the police. 

19192. It was about a quarter to seven you say 

who was with you? — I had six constables, 

including one member of the R.I.C. 

19193. Was 179 A amongst those six constables? 
— Yes. 

19194. Did Mr. O’Sullivan address any observa- 
tions to you ? — Yes. 

19195. Was he standing near to you at the 
time ? — No. 

19196. How far was he from you? — About 
twenty yards. 

19197. He was at his garden gate?— Yes. 

19198. And you were a little higher up towards 
Emmet Hall. What did he say when he spoke to 
you ? — He said he was sorry he would have to take 
the coat off Constable 179 A for assaulting him, 
and No. 28 for breaking some glass in his cottages 
in Murray’s Lane. 

19199. Did you ask Mr. O’Sullivan if he saw 
the glass broken in the cottages ? — I asked him did 
he see No. 28 breaking the glass and he said he did 
not, but that some of his tenants had told him. 

19200. Did you ask him the names of the 
tenants who told him ? — I did. 

19201. Did he refuse to give them?— He would 
not give them. 

19202. Was Constable 179 there?— Yes. 

19203. When Mr. O’Sullivan complained that 
he had been assaulted by Constable 179 did you 
appeal to the constable to come up ? — Not at the 
time. I questioned the constable on the matter 
afterwards, in a few minutes afterwards. 

19204. Was Mr. O’Sullivan present?— No. 


19205. Did the constable deny that he had 
struck Mr. O’Sullivan? — He did. 

19206. Now, on the next day — was that all that 
took place on the Sunday? — There was a little 
more. 

19207 . Tell us what happened ? — I then asked 
Mr. O’Sullivan in what way did the constable 
asault him, and the first thing Mr. O’Sullivan said 
was : 1 ‘ Did you see the assault committed ? ” I 
said no. “ Well,” said Mr. O’Sullivan, ‘‘I won’t 
tell you anything further,” and he went into his- 
house. 

19208. Did he make any further statement to 
you ? — Not at the time. 

19209-10. Did he make any complaint to- 
Inspector Wilkinson ? — I believe he made a com- 
plaint to Inspector Wilkinson afterwards. 

19211. Did you afterwards, on the 1st, call on 
Mr. O’Sullivan as regards the breaking of the 
glass? — Yes. 

19212. Did you bring a constable with you? — 
Yes 

19213. Who was he?— 88 A. 

19214. Did he go with you to Mr. O’Sullivan's 
house? — No; we met him on the footway outside 

M 19215 6 Did you speak to him ?— I did. I told 
him I had called with reference to the glass which 
he alleged was broken by the police at Murray's 
Lane. Mr. O’Sullivan then said: ‘‘Are you the 
constable who broke the glass?” — looking at 
Constable 88. Then looking at him closer he said : 
‘‘You are the constable.” I told Mr. O’Sullivan 
then that he had accused another constable 
yesterday evening of breaking his glass. He said, 
“ I did but that was a mistake. It was Constable 
88 who broke it.” I asked Mr. O’Sullivan did he 
see him break it and he said he did not ; that he 
had been told by some of his tenants. 

19216. That was the first time he in any way 
associated Constable 88 with the breaking of the 
glass ? — That was the first time he mentioned 88. 

19217. Did he say how many constables he had 
seen in the lane? — No. He did not mention any 
number of constables. 

19218. Did you accompany Mr. O’Sullivan down 
to Murray’s Lane to see what damage was done ? — 
I did. 

19219. What did he point out to you? — He 

3 P 
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pointed to seventeen panes of glass that were 
broken and then he reduced the number to sixteen. 

19220. Did you interview any of the occupants 
of these cottages in Murray’s Lane? — I did. 

19221. Which of the tenants did you interview? 
— I interviewed several women who were standing 
at the doors when I was in the lane . 

19222. These are Mr. Wilkinson’s cottages 
where the damage is alleged to have been done ? — 
Yes. 

19223. Tell us the names of the women you 
interviewed ? — One is a woman, I think, named 
Mary McCullagh, of, I think, No. 22. 

12924. There were four panes of glass broken 
there ? — Yes. 

*19225. Was Mr. O’Sullivan present? — He was, 
but I am not certain whether he was near enough 
to hear me interviewing her or not. 

19226. Did she say there was a rush of people 
through the lane? — She did.' She said there was 
a big rush of people through the lane. 

19227. I should ask you this — you saw Mr. 
O’Sullivan after he was supposed to have been 
struck by Constable 179 A? — I did. 

19228. Had he any mark on his face ? — Not the 
slightest. 

19229. Or on the Monday evening when you 
again saw him ? — Not the slightest. 

19230. Was his face swollen? — No, nor did he 
draw attention to any particular portion of his 
face or body that had been struck. 

19231. And there were six constables with you 
at that time? — There were. 

19232. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What time was it 
that you went with 88 A to see Mr. O’Sullivan? 
— Between 8 and 9. 

19233. What was your business? — To investi- 
gate the allegation with reference to glass having 
been broken. 

19234. Why did you bring 88 A over and above 
any other constable? — He was the constable most 
available at the time, and he was also acquainted 
with this place. 

19235. Was that the sole reason you had for 
bringing him? — Nothing further. 

19236. His name had never been mentioned up 
to that by Mr. O’Sullivan? — No. He said No. 


Constable John Whelan, 37 A, 

19250. Were you with Sergeant Egan’s party 
on this day? — Yes. 

19251. How long had you been there at that 
place before Mr. O’Sullivan appeared? — I should 
say about ten minutes. 

19252. What was going on for the ten minutes 
you were there? — Nothing at all. 

19253. Was the disturbance over? — Practically 
all over. 

19254. Where had you been operating before 
that? — Down in Cornmarket, High Street, and 
Thomas Street. 

19255. By the time you got up to the place 
opposite Emmet Hall the disturbance was over? 
— All over. 

19256. Now, do you know 179 A? — Yes- 

19257. What is his name? — Goodwin. 

19258. Were you standing beside 179 A in the 
street opposite Emmet Hall ? — Not exactly 
beside him, but I was one of the company he was 
in. 

19259. You were near him? — About three 
yards from him. 

19259a. When did you see Mr. O’Sullivan 
first on the street ? — I saw him coming out from 
his gate. 


28. There was no No. ( 28 there on that day in 
question. 

19237. You just happened to bring him with 
you ? — Yes. 

19238. You are Sergeant Egan? — Yes. 

19239. ( Heads question 11413) — Mr. Powell, 
k.c. — Sergeant Egan is the name, sir. Witness 
— I said — 1 What do you want with me ?’ He 
hesitated for a moment. Of course, he was iu an 
awkward position. He said, ‘ I am awfully 
sorry. I did not see you come up to the police; 
if I did you would not be molested.” ? — I made 
no excuse at all to Mr. O’Sullivan. 

19240. Did you say anything like that? — Not 
the slightest . 

19241. He undoubtedly complained at once 
about this constable ? — I did not see Mr. O’Sul- 
livan until he was walking away from where the 
constable was standing. 

19242. Was Constable 179 A near him? — Yes 
— a few paces away. 

19243. He walked straight from him over to 
you ? — No, to his house. He beckoned to me at 
the gate. The first thing he said to me was, “ I 
am very sorry, I will have to take the coat off 
of No. 179.” Then he said, “ No. 28 broke the 
glass in my cottages in Murray’s Lane.” 

19243a. Did he excuse 179 A of having done 
anything? — He said he assaulted him. 

19244. Did he say how? — I asked him how, 
and then he asked me, “ Did you see the assault 
committed on me?” I said I did not. “ Then,” 
said he, “ I won’t tell you anything,” and he 
walked into his house. 

19245. Were you down Murray’s Lane your- 
self that day at all? — No, sir. 

19246. There is no doubt that there were seven- 
teen windows broken ? — He pointed out seven- 
teen. Then he said one of them had been broken 
before, but I heard him give evidence here that 
it was fifteen. 

19247. Were these all in a row? — They were, 
sir. I have not the exact number of the cottages, 
but the cottages pointed out to me by Mr. O’Sul- 
livan were Nos. 20 to 26 inclusive. 

19248. Mr. Brown, k.c. — That is all the cot- 
tages on the risrht-hand side? — Yes. 

19249. Mr. Henry, k.c. — All in a row? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 

19260. After you and the other constables and 
the sergeant had arrived on the street? — Yes ; 
shortly after. 

19261. Did the street at the time present the 
appearance of there having been a riot? — Yes; 
stones were strewn about the street. 

19262. What condition of mind was Mr. 
O’Sullivan in when he came out? — When he 
came out of his gate he appeared very excited. 

19263. Was he assaulted by 179 A or by any- 
one else? — No; not in my presence. 

19264. Was there any occasion for assaulting 
him ? — None whatever. 

19265. And if anyone had assaulted 'him you 
would have seen it? — I would, undoubtedly. 

19266. Did any member of your party assault 
Mr. O’Sullivan at all? — No. 

19267. Mr. Henry, k.c.— D id you see Mr. 
O’Sullivan walk up to where 179 A was? — Yes. 

19268. And did you see him walk towards his 
own gate and interview the sergeant? — Yes; he 
went to his gate and the sergeant came to him. 

19269. What did he say to 179 A ? — I could not 
say the exact words. 

19270. You were not so close as that? — No. 
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19271. Did you hear any part of the conversa- 
tion ? — No. 

19272. How long was he with 179 before he 
went to the sergeant? — About a half a minute. 


19273. Were you looking on? — Yes. 

19274. Was there any assault committed? — No. 
I furthermore wish to state that Mr. O’Sullivan 
said he had been speaking to me, which I did not. 


Constable James Goodwin, 179 A, examined bv Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


19275. You were with Sergeant Egan’s party of 
six ? — Yes. 

19276-7. Were you standing near Mr. O’Sul- 
livan’s door or gate? — Yes. 

19278. Did Mr. O’Sullivan address any observa- 
tion to you? — Yes. He came up the footway to 
where the six of us were standing. He appeared 
to be very excited , and he asked to know where he 
could find the Chief Commissioner of Police. 

19279. What did you say to him? — I told him 
that I did not think he would see him about there 
that evening. I asked him would an inspector or 
a sergeant do, and he said no, that he wanted to 
see the Commissioner. He said that he wanted to 
report constables, and to have the coats of three or 
four of them taken off. 

19280. Did he say for what? — He did not say 
for what. I asked him if he lived round the 
locality, and he told me that that had got nothing 
tD do with me. 

19281. Did you know Mr. O’Sullivan? — No; I 
did not. I then pointed to Kilmainham station, 
and told him that if he had' any complaint to make 


he had better go down and make it there. I also 
told him that he would have to clear off the street, 
and he said, “You are just as good as the rest, 
and I will take the coat off you.’’ 

19282. He then suggests you raised your hand 
and gave him a blow ? — No. I was not within two 
yards of him. These were the only words spoken 
between us. 

19283. Did you speak to Mr. O’Sullivan in 
presence of the sergeant? — No. I was not con- 
fronted with Mr. O’Sullivan at all. 

19284. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You were the first 
constable he spoke to ? — Yes ; I was the first person 
he met out of the six, and it was I answered. 

19285. The conversation about the Inspector or 
Commissioner took place with you. How long was 
he talking to you altogether ? — About one minute. 

19286. Did he say anything about the windows 
being broken ? — No. He wanted to have the coats 
taken off the police for their conduct that evening. 

19287. Did any other constable speak to him? — 
No. I was the only man who spoke to him that 
evening. 


Constable Michael Costello, 134 A, examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 


19288. You were standing opposite 179 A? — 
Yes. 

19289. Were you there when Mr. O’Sullivan 
came up to ask where the Commissioner was? — 
Yes. 

19290. Did you hear the conversation that passed 
between 179 A and Mr. O’Sullivan? — Yes. 

19291. He wanted to have the Chief Commis- 
sioner produced for him? — Yes, sir. 

19292. That was not easily done there? — No, 
sir. 

19293. Did you hear 179 A offer him the ser- 
vices of an inspector or a sergeant ? — Yes. 

19294. That would not satisfy him? — No. 

19295. Nothing but the Chief Commissioner. 
But he appeared to be excited? — Very excited. 


19296. Did you hear him saying he would take 
the coat off several police? — Yes. He said they 
were a disgrace to their uniform, and that he 
would take the coat off three or four of them. 

19297. Did 179 A, who was standing beside you, 
hit him? — No, sir. 

19298. You heard him say that 179 A drew out 
and hit him — I think he said a full blow on the 
side of the face? — Yes. 

19299. Did anything of that kind occur? — 
Nothing of the sort. 

19300. Had this gentleman any mark on him, 
good, bad, or indifferent ? — No. 

19301. Cut or wound or bruise or anything else ? 
— Nothing whatsoever. 


Constable Patrick Flanagan (155 A) 

19302. Where were you standing in the body of 
these six men with Sergeant Egan ? — Behind 
179 A. 

19303. Did you see him speaking to Mr. O’Sul- 
livan? — Yes, sir. 

19304. Was Mr. O’Sullivan excited ?— He was 
very excited looking. 

19305. Did you hear what took place between 
him and Constable 179 A?— Yes. He asked to 
see the Chief Commissioner. 

19306. Did 179 A say he could not see him?— 
He said he was not there, but that the Sergeant 
was up above with the inspector. 

19307. Having said that, what did Mr. O’Sulli- 
van say to him ? — He said that no one would do 


Sergeant Henry Legge, R.I.C., 

19312. You were examined already, and your 
evidence will be found at page 162 — questions 
3929, and a great many more. But I just want to 
direct your attention to one matter. Do you 
know the lane called Murray's Lane?— I do, sir. 


examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 
him but the Chief Commissioner, and that he 
would take the coat off certain of the police for 
their conduct. 

19308. What did 179 A tell him ? — He told him 
to go to Kilmainham if he wanted to make any 
report. 

19309. Did Mr. O’Sullivan go on? — He went 
away then. 

19310. During the whole time that Mr. O’Sul- 
livan was there, did the constable raise his hand 
or strike Mr. O'Sullivan in any way whatsoever? 
—No. 

19311. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Is that all that took 
place between them — what you have told us? — 
Yes. 


examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

19313. There are cottages on both sides? — On 
both sides. 

19314. While the riot was going on and stones 
were being thrown partly from Emmet Hall and 
partly from the street, as you have already said, 
3 P 2 
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were there quantities of stones actually at the 
corner of Murray’s Lane — were there stones there ? 
— I could not say. When we charged the crowd 
they made off in the direction of Kilmainham, 
and went into the side lanes along the way. 

19315. Mr. O’Sullivan himself stated there were 
stones that belonged to an old building at the 
corner. But the stone-throwing crowd — some of 
them — ran down that lane ? — They went down dif- 
ferent lanes along, and threw stones back at the 
police who were pursuing them. The crowd were 
on the run, and had the stones, I think. 

19316. Would it be quite possible for a stone- 
throwing crowd — if they were throwing stones at 
the police — would it be quite possible for the 
windows to be broken ? — I am quite convinced that 
is how the windows were broken, because I was 
standing at the head of the lane, and had a police- 
man used his baton on the windows I would have 
seen it. 

19317. Mr. Brown, k.c. — The lane goes in off 
Emmet Road ? — Yes. 

19318. Were you at the Emmet Road end of it? 
— I was at the end where the trams pass along 
from Kilmainham to Inchicore. 

19319. Is it a level lane? — There is a slope. 

19320. Which way does it slope ? — Down 
towards the Liffey. 

19321. Is it down-hill away from the road? — 
Yes, there is an incline below. 

19322. Mr. Powell, k.c. — Did you yourself see 
the charge of the police down that lane? — The 
charge was after we came out of Emmet Hall. I 
and the party of men escorting the two trams at 
Inchicore went into Emmet Hall, where we were 
stoned. When we came out of Emmet Hall the 
stone-throwing was still going on, and we charged 
along with the other police. 

19323. Did you see a charge of police down 
Murray’s Lane? — I did. I went with them and 
stood at the head of the lane. I had to stand 
there as I was almost exhausted at the time. 

19324. They were throwing back stones? — Yes, 
throwing back stones as the police were pursuing 
them. 

19325. Did you remain at the head of the lane ? 
— Yes, until the police came back again. 

19326. Did any of the police on their return 


journey or during their voyage down the lane 
break windows? — They certainly did not. 

19327. And if they did you would have seen 
them? — I would have seen them. 

19328. Did you see windows broken in the 
lane ? — I was not down the lane. 

19329. Would the stone throwing you saw with 
your own eyes account for the windows being 
broken? — Quite so. 

19330. Did you examine this eight-foot wall 
that this gentleman says he was sitting on ? — No, 
I did not. I was never down the lane. 

19331. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You never went, fur- 
ther than the corner? — The top of the lane. I 
remained on the main road. 

19332. How far down the lane did the con- 
stables who were charging go?— Almost down to 
the bottom. There was apparently some means 
of egress at the bottom of the lane, because the 
crowd disappeared when they got there. Some 
of them got over the walk 

19333. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Did any of the 
police go beyond the end of the lane ? — I don’t 
think so, sir. 

19334. Mr. Henry, k.c.— The stone-throwing 
was up the lane? — They ran down the lane and 
threw stones back at the police. 

19335. Mr. PowePl, k.c. — It. was said that this 
gentleman, Mr. O’Sullivan, finally settled down 
on 88 A?— 88 A. 

19336. As the policeman who did the damage. 
Was 88 A in your party at all down that lane? 
— When we came out of Emmet Hall this man 
was in Emmet Hall and I recognised him along 
with the five B men who assisted me to escort the 
trams from Emmet Hall to Inchicore. He was 
the only one of the Metropolitan men I could 
recognise. I saw one particular individual 
dressed in blue — a tall chap with dark hair. He 
seemed to have more stones than the rest of the 
crowd. I said, " There is the lad, nail him.” 
So 88 A ran after him and followed him into the 
next lane. 

19337. So that as far as you know he was not 
in Murray’s Lane? — No. 

19338. He could not have been there? — It 
lasted only a few seconds for the short, run down 
the lane and back again. 


Constable Michael Hannan (88 A) examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


19339. Were you outside the Emmet Hall on 
this occasion that has been referred to? — Yes. 

19340. And were you with the last witness? — 
Yes. 

19341. And what was your experience? — Well, 
there were crowds who came along at Emmet Hall, 
and there- were some who rushed down different 
ways — there was Murray’s Lane and Golden Vale. 

19342. Did you at any time pursue the rioters 
in Murray’s Lane? — No. 

19343. Or did you break any windows? — No. 

19344. Or any glass? — No. 

19345. Did Mr. O’Sullivan say something when 
you were there ? — Yes, he turned round and said 


Constable Ferris (133 B) examined by Mr. Powell, k.c. 

19353. These people were throwing stones? — 
Yes. Even at 20 or 30 yards in front they would 
turn round and throw them. 

19354. Did some of the police charge them 
down the lane? — Yes. 

19355. And the people or some of them turned 
rouiid and threw missiles ? — Oh* yes. 


19350. You have already been examined — you 
told us you entered Emmet Hall? — Yes. 

19351. And when you came out, did you see 
stones thrown in Murray’s Lane? — -Yes. 

19352. There were efforts by the police to check 
them down the lane? — Yes. 


all of a sudden, ‘‘Did you break my glass down 
Murray’s Lane yesterday?” I said, ‘‘I was not 
there.” 

19346. Let me ask you this — did you at any 
time break any glass at or through Murray’s Lane ? 
— Certainly not. 

19347. Were you with Sergeant , Lane on the 
1st?— Yes. 

19348. Were you there when what has been 
described happened ?- — No. 

19349. A statement was made by Mr. O’Sulli- 
van — is there any truth in it so far a9 you are con- 
cerned ? — Oh, no. 
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19356. Is it not a fact that some people actually 
went into cottages and then threw missiles ?— Yes. 

19357. Some of them threw stones or things at 
the police? — Yes. 

•19358. Did you, or any of your men associated 
with you, break any windows that time ? — No, 
certainly not. 


19359. Was Constable 88 A there? — No. 

19360. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Did you see Mr. 
O’Sullivan on the wall ? — No, certainly not. I did 
not see him at all. 

Mr. Powell, K.c.— Well, he was sitting. 


Constable Denis Mannix, 104 B, examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


19361. Now, constable, were you pursuing a 
crowd of rioters from the Emmet. Hall down 
Murray’s Lane ? : — Yes, sir. 

19362. Now, tell us, in your own words, about 
the crowd you were pursuing down Murray’s Lane, 
and the size of the crowd ? — Well, the crowd, sir, 
would be about 40 or 50, mostly composed of men. 
We followed them down Murray’s Lane. They 
got up before us; they turned back and got a 
chance, and they threw stones and then ran. 

19363. Did the police pursue them down the 
lane? — Yes, sir; to the tend. 

19364. And, whilst pursuing them, did they 
throw stOnes at you, at the police ? — Yes, sir. 

19365. How far down the lane did you pursue 
them ? — Oh, we pursued them down into the end 
of the lane. 

19366. Down to the end of the Block, No. 19? 
— Yes, sir. 

19367. Did the police come round the corner ? — 
No; not that I could see. 


19368. When you came back towards. Emmet 
road, did the crowd come behind you again ? — Yes; 
the crowd we charged down threw stones at us 
again ; and some from the top of the. lane also. 

19369. And some from the top of the lane also ? 
— Yes, sir. 

19370. So that you were being fired at from both 
ends of the lane? — Yes, sir. 

19371. Mr. Brown, k.c. — O n their way back ? — 
Yes, sir, on their way back. 

19372. Mr. Atkinson. — You, yourself, broke no 
glass ? — No, sir. 

19373. Now, did you see any glass broken ? — No, 
4ir. 

19374. Missiles were flung at you up and down ? 
— Yes, sir, in all directions. 

19375. Did you see this gentleman sitting on his 
garden wall ? — No, I did not see him sitting on 
glass and barbed wire — he was very comfortable. 


Constable Francis Glennon, R.I. C., examined by Mr. Powell, K.c. 


19377, Are you a constable of . the R.I.C.? — 
Yes, sir. 

19378.. Were you one <of a party of policemen 
charging down and dispersing the crowd down 
Murray’s Lane ? — -Yes, I was, sir, 

19379, Were there stones thrown on the way 
down ? — Yes, sir, there were. 

19380- And stones on the way up ? — Yes, sir. 

19381. Did any of the police, now, of your party 
of police, did they break windows with batons or 
otherwise? — No. I want to say that, during the 
riot at Incliicore, I did not see a policeman break 
a window with his baton 


19382. As a matter of fact, was 88 A with you 
at all? — No, sir; and I know him well, sir. He 
is a Tipperary man. 

19383. He was not there that time? — He was in 
the Transport Union Hall when they were throw- 
ing stones at us and when we charged them down 
the lane. 

19384. He went off to arrest a prisoner? — Yes, 
sir. 

19385. Mr. Henry, k.c. — Are you a Tipperary, 
man, constable? — No, sir, but I lived nearly all 
my life in Tipper ary. 


Constable Laurence Duggan, R.I.C., examined by Mr. Atkinson, b.l. 


19386. Constable Duggan, were you one of the 
party of police who pursued a body of rioters down 
Murray’s Lane on this occasion with which we are 
dealing ? — Y es, sir . 

19387. From the Emmet Hall? — Yes, sir. 

19388. And now, was the crowd running down 
the lane throwing stones at you, after you? — Yes, 
sir; the majority went to the field at the back of 
the lane — at the end of the lane. 

19389. At the back — at. the end of 19? — Yes, 
sir; most of the stones came from that place. 

19390. The police had driven them down, and 
they were dispersing them ; they had dispersed 
them, but they still threw missiles at you? — Yes. 

19391. When you were coming back ? — Yes, sir. 

19392. Did they follow you out again? — Yes. 

19393. And did they throw stones at you?— 
Yes, sir.. • 

1.9394. Now, did you see any windows broken? 
—I saw a window broken with a stone that came 
out of the field.. 

19395. You saw a window broken by a stone 
that came out of the field?— Yes, sir. 

19396. Out of which field? — The field at the 
end of Murray’s Lane. 


19397. Was that at one of the cottages lower 
down at the corner ? — Right, sir, at the bottom of 
the lane. 

19398. You saw that stone thrown from the 
field? — Yes, sir. 

19399. And was that the only window you saw 
broken ? — Well, yes, as far as I could see, sir, that 
was the only window I saw broken. 

19400. And did you see any windows broken by 
policemen’s . batons ? — No ; there was no window 
broken by a baton. There could not .be one broken 
unknown to me. 

19401. You say the crowd was about 40 or 50-; 
you heard that stated ? — Yes. 

19402. And there were 5 or 6 policemen? — . 
Well, yes — 6 D.M.P. and 2 of us. 

19403. Mr. Henry, k.c. — You saw one window 
broken by a stone? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — -Of- course, all the other men 
who were there are here, but I am not going to 
multiply the evidence. They would all give evi- 
dence necessarily of the very same thing. Mr, 
Harrel can now give you the information as asked 
for, sir, in reference to the number of R.I.C. men 
in Sackville Street. 
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Mr. Barrel . — In the A Division? 

19404. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Who is the inspec- 
tor; I remember better by the inspector’s name. 

Mr. Barrel. — Yes, sir. Inspector Carey — he had 
10 members of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; In- 
spector Lawlor had 10 members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in his party. Inspector Bannon, of 
the B Division, had 20 with him. There were none 
of the C Division party in Upper Sackville Street 
— Inspector Willoughby. There were 5 with In- 
spector Brangan, D Division, in Upper Sackville 
Street: there were 8 with Inspector Travers at the 
corner of Henry Street ; there were 7 with Inspec- 
tor McCaig, of the E Division, and there were 

19405. Mr. Henry, k.c. — What about Lower 
Sackville Street ? — There were 12 with Inspector 
Barrett, of the B Division. 


19406. Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where was he? 
— -At Hopkins’ corner. That would total 72 
members of the R.I.C. who were in Sackville 
Street; and, of course, the 20 with Inspector 
Bannon never came near the crowd. I should 
also like to say, sir, witli reference to the ques- 
tion you put to me, as to the police being on the 
carriage-way, that is when I saw them 

19407. Mr. Henry, k.c. — I mean the carriage- 
way in Sackville Street? — Yes, sir. I think, 
perhaps, they were on the very edge of Sackville 
Street. 

Mr. Powell, k.c. — Subject to handing in a memo- 
randum of the list of convictions, summary and 
otherwise, up to the 1st of October, subject to that 
we close. 


The Commission adjourned till 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


EIGHTEENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 28th, 1914, 
AT 11 A.M., 

At the Bankruptcy Court, Four Courts, Dublin. 

Commissioners. — Denis Henry, Esq., and Samuel Lombard Brown, Esq., K.C. 

Secretary. — Mr. Thomas Patton, Barrister-at Law. 


Mr. Powell, k.c. — The amended statistics with 
regard to convictions in reference to offences aris- 
ing out of the riots up to 1st October will soon be 
handed in, and the deposition you asked for will 
be handed in also. As I have an engagement in 
another Court, I should like before I go to ex- 
press both for myself and my colleague our deep 
sense of gratitude for the patience with which you 
have heard our case, and for the courtesy which 
you have shown all through this Inquiry ; and on 
my own behalf I wish to say that if under cir- 
cumstances which I considered then and which I 
consider now were circumstances of great pro- 
vocation I used any expression which might be 
deemed to be disrespectful to you, sir, or to either 
of you, I had no intention of being discourteous 
or disrespectful to you, and if you think that any 
language used by me was disrespectful or dis- 
courteous to you I wish to offer to you my sincere 
regret. 

Mr. Atkinson, b.l., then delivered a closing ad- 
dress on behalf of the police. He said — Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Brown, it now becomes my duty, 
and I wish to discharge it as briefly as possible, 
to ask you to consider the main features of the 
subject matter of this Inquiry. The Inquiry in- 
deed has been a very patient one. This is the 
18th day now that the matters have been in- 
vestigated before you. No less than 24 civilian 
witnesses have been called and examined on be- 
half of the police, and upon the other side 46 
civilian witnesses have been called and examined 
by Mr. Rice, and by others who claimed to have 
a grievance or an interest in this Inquiry. Every 
legitimate complaint or grievance brought forward 
has been fully investigated and inquired into, and 
the police, so far as this Inquiry is concerned, 
have endeavoured to lay before you all the in- 
formation in their power. They have not burked 
discussion or inquiry, but invited it, and they 
feel that this Inquiry has enlightened the public 
mind with regard to a condition of things which I 
conceive and believe the public to be wholly ig- 


norant of, so far as the police are concerned in 
the discharge of their duty. Every evil motive 
that could be attributed to the police by some 
people was attributed to them. Some of the 
sordid evening Press of the City magnified every 
incident in leaded type brought out in 
the course of this Inquiry, while altogether 
ignoring the courage a d th; foresight and 
the endurance the police showed in the 
discharge of their duties to the citizens of 
Dublin, and in the maintenance of public order 
and peace, and the protection of the property of 
the citizens, and above all in the defence of their 
own lives. I believe and I trust that this In- 
quiry will vindicate, amply vindicate, the police, 
because I cannot conceive how any body of men 
could have acted with greater courage and a 
stronger sense of duty than every one of them 
did, from the highest to the lowest. I think the 
evidence given by Mr. Harrel yesterday bears 
testimony to what he conceived to be his duty. 
Day and night he tramped the streets seeing his 
men, how they discharged their duty, knowing the 
strain on them, knowing that there was a con- 
spiracy well organised to wipe them off the streets 
of Dublin, and by the exercise of great foresight 
and by sound judgment Mr. Harrel took every 
step in his power, so far as police duty was con- 
cerned, to maintain the peace of the City, and I 
trust and feel that your report will vindicate the 
honour and the integrity of the police, and restore 
them to the place they have always occupied in the 
affections of the City of Dublin. I may say that 
I think Mr. Rice, in the manly, honourable state- 
ment that he made in this case, endorsed the view 
which I have expressed so far as the police are con- 
cerned. His grievance (if any) is limited to a 
subject matter with which I will deal. Our dis- 
cussion mainly turned and centred round the inci- 
dents of Corporation Street and Corporation 
Buildings, and the riots which took place there 
on the 30th and 31st August. It is impossible to 
deal with the incidents of Corporation Buildings 
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and Sackville Street without a general short review 
of the circumstances which lead up to the general 
riots that prevailed at this time. No doubt atten- 
tion was mainly fixed on these two venues, but 
they form but a small part of the general scheme 
of rioting that prevailed in the city and that was 
planned, and that was the outcome of an 
organised conspiracy to wipe the police off the 
streets and expose the citizens to the violence of a 
dangerous, organised and unruly mob. Therefore 
I must ask your indulgence while I briefly review 
the general situation before proceeding to deal 
with Sackville Street and Corporation Buildings. 
I would point out what seems to me is the scope 
of this Inquiry. It is not, as it seems to me, to 
inquire into particular cases of misconduct or 
excess on the part of any one policeman. It is 
wider in its terms. It is an inquiry into the 
general character and conduct of the police force, 
as a whole, and the management of that force, and 
to ascertain if the force, as a whole, in very trying 
difficulties, and faced by a desperate conspiracy, 
took adequate and proper and efficient steps to 
safeguard the interests of the citizens as well as 
to protect their own lives from the gravest 
danger and whether, in doing so, they were 
guilty of excesses. First, I direct your 

attention to the grave industrial unrest 
prevailing in the city throughout the whole of the 
year 1913. Sir John Ross, in the analysis that 
he gave you, which is completely within his own 
intimate knowledge, being the chief responsible 
officer of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, told 
you that the first great strike that commenced was 
the City of Dublin Steampacket- Co’s, dockers. 
It started late in January, and went on without 
interruption until the 21st April, and from that 
time fox-ward Dublin was never a day or a week 
of any month in that year without labouring under 
a strike of some kind or another ; and to put it 
into actual figures, he told you that in no one day 
of that year was there less than 237 working 
employees out of employment and on strike. He 
gave you instances of various strikes — Atkinson’s, 
Ferguson’s, the Savoy Co., and many others thao 
were mentioned, and the significance of these 
strikes, and what distinguished them from all 
other strikes that have taken place within our 
intimate knowledge in past years, was that every 
one of these strikes in 1913 were attended with 
violence, intimidation, and threats; and nearly in 
every case, I think, but two, the offendei-s were 
made amenable to justice. But it shows a very 
grave .condition of things, more especially when 
you come to consider the speeches that have been 
made from Liberty Hall by the agents of that 
institution, stirring up in the mind of ignorant 
people strife and discord, and inducing them and 
forcing them to demand the redress of their 
grievances by resort to crime and intimidation. 
The Independent paper was the next great strike 
in August. That, I may say, was the begimxing, 
the mere excuse, but yet the beginning of this 
long industrial strike that has been going on in 
this city with such deplorable results for the past 
five months or more. Pi-operty was injured, 
persons were molested, crime was resorted to. The 
criminal returns which have been handed in, I 
think, show that in a very great measure the crime 
in this city was due to the strikes prevailing, and 
the crimes springing from these strikes, and this 
goes to show that the conspiracy which had been 
hatched at Liberty Hall, and the doctrines which 
were being preached for months to masses of illi- 
terate workers, were falling on fertile ground, and 
that 10,000 workei-s were being organised from 
the month of March, 1913, to carry out the objects 
of the conspiracy, which was to attack the police 


and to resort to violence, to aepomplish that end, 
to establish mob law, to injure persons and 
property, to resort to looting and public plunder, 
and, as Mr. Richardson as said in his evidence, to 
further the assassination of named persons. I 
don’t propose to take you again through all the 
speeches which my learned friend read, but I do 
ask you to refer to the fifth day’s evidence — page 
106 — and you will find a complete resume or report 
of all the speeches made, given in chronological 
oi-der. On the 18th May you will find, from the 
evidence of Detective-Officer McCarthy (page 109), 
where Mr. Larkin is reported to have said : “ We 
are going to give the police something to do in a 
few months.” On the 29th June — which is a very 
significant speech — he said, “ There was a signal 
to be given, and when the psychological moment 
comes you will get the warning to down tools ; and 
not only down tools, but down the owners of the 
tools.” On the 27th July he delivered another 
speech, which I don’t propose to read; and he 
wound up with the significant declaration that 
he was told that policemen were watching him, 
and “ I don’t give a God damn about all the 
policemen in Dublin.” Then he charged the Police 
Court with being composed of Magistrates who 
gave no man a chaixce, and he charged the police- 
men with being common perjurers. On the 23rd 
August he says — ‘‘This is to be a fight to the finish 
with the police. They may have special constables 
and constables and loafers, but nothing would 
deter them from the carrying out of their con- 
spiracy.” On the 24th August he used these 
words — “ This is to be a fight, a living fight. All 
the police ever born and soldiers would not stop 
them, as the fight was going to be won.” That 
was the spirit and determination with which these 
riots started. The workers had this dinned into 
their minds, and they started this battle on the 
30th August imbued with that spirit — that no 
amount of soldiers or policemen could keep them 
from the purpose they had in view and the objects 
they desired to attain. On the 26th August, 
when the tram strike began, and when the trams 
ceased to run after 7 o’clock at night, he said — 
“If it wex-e not for Larkin the trams would be 
running until 12 o’clock that lxight; therefore, he 
had won the first round. They had to get up the 
R.I.C. and the Buffs to Dublin,” and he said he 
would wipe the police off the street. Thexx, I 
think, he did a shocking thing against the inte- 
rests of justice and decency, he made a bid to 
the police to abandon their duty, violate their 
oaths, and become part and parcel of his fellow- 
conspirators and rioters. “ Walk through the 
street,” he said, “ where you like. They are your 
streets, and for every one of you that falls two 
must fall on the other side.” And thexx he sends 
out people through the streets with these leaflets, 
which have been produced, and given in 
evidence, making a bid to the Dublin Police 
Force to sacrifice their honour; but to their 
credit, be it said; they took no heed of 
these things, but they manfully stuck to 
their posts aixd discharged their duty with all 
the greater energy. On the 28tlx August you will 
find he terms the police ‘ ‘ hired assassins ’ ’ and 
said that ‘ ‘ in spite of the police ’ ’ — aixd mark you 
this is a very significant expression when you 
come to deal with the Sunday in Sackville Street 
— “ in spite of the police we will hold our meet- 
ing in Sackville Street.” Did not that impose 
on the police and those respoxxsible for the con- 
trol of them, the obligatioix and the duty, bv 
every means in their power, to eixforce the pro- 
clamation axxd to prevent the possibility of this 
man Larkin holding a meeting in defiance of that 
proclamatioix and in defiance of the interests of 
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peace — did it not impose the duty on the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioner of taking 
every step in their power to guard against a 
meeting in Sackville Street, and as Mr. Harrel 
stated in his evidence, “ it was not only the meet- 
ing in Sackville Street that was in our minds and 
the assembling of persons there, but we had to 
think of other, contingencies as well.” You will 
see from the evidence that Sackville Street was 
not to be the main line of attack, but simul- 
taneously all through Dublin on that Sunday 
there was to be an outbreak in every part of the 
city — north, south, east, and west. Mr. Larkin’s 
speech of the 29th August seems to me to be one 
of the most serious of all he delivered, and I ask 
your attention while I read a portion of it. He 
said : — 

“ The employers in Dublin had decided they 
were going to lock out the Transport workers. 
They had decided it on the Coachmakers that 
night, and the men were locked out. He 
would ask those present to repeat after him the 
words, ' I will not pay any rent until the Tram- 
waymen have got the conditions they demand.’ 
Before they would go any further he would, 
with their permission, burn the proclamation 
of the King.” 

He came to the window after the proclamation 
had been burned, and he said that — 

“ He cared as much for the King as he did for 
Swifte, the Magistrate. If they were going to 
stop the meeting at the dictation of William 
Martin Murphy I say that for every one of our 
men that fall two must fall on the other side. 
They hoped to hold the meeting in O’Connell 
Street, and they would meet in O’Connell 
Street, and if the police and soldiers stopped 
the meeting let them take the responsibility. 
We want no ‘ orders,’ but- men that will stand. 
They had every right to hold a meeting, bur 
they had been too supine and cowardly in the 
past to hold meetings. If they wanted rebel- 
lion there that day there was going to be rebel- 
lion. He was out to quietly lead the people to 
hold the meeting; that he was going to be 
backed up by forces the Crown had not heard 
of. The police had said that they would take 
his life, and he was going to give them a chance 
of taking his life, but they would raise a new 
spirit and a new hope, and it would not be a 
question of paying rent.” 

Further on he said that : — 

“ Mr. M'Cormack dismissed five men for re- 
fusing to carry coal to the Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Dublin, whose men were on strike. Had 
they forgotten the last lock-out? They should 
remember that if they were going to use the 
weapon of starvation there was food in the 
shops and clothes in the shops, and if a hungry 
man wanted food and clothes there was only 
one course open. There is coal on the banks, 
and cheerless homes want fires in the grates, 
and a man who is hungry wants bread.” 

That speech is very significant. It was the final 
call to arms on that Friday night. It was the 
command given to these men to let themselves 
loose, to resort to violence and crime, and, if 
necessary, to gratify their desires, to resort to 
public plunder and destruction of property. Six 
thousand people attended that meeting, addressed 
in the public street in Beresford Place. It can- 
not be conceived what effect that speech must 
have had upon the minds of those who heard it, 
coming as it did from this man, whose policy 
was to ride roughshod over all law and the rights 
of all citizenship. On August 30th, then, the 
noting commenced. About 4 o’clock that day 


you had the first serious riot. The havoc of the 
mob then began to show itself. Where is' the 
first point of attack, because throughout these 
speeches one cannot help feeling that there is 
always a pei’soual ill-will and spite towards 
some ? You will find the first objective of attack 
is the Tram Power Station. You have that 
serious riot, because it was a very serious riot 
in Ringsend. It was the first touch of what 
was new, more or less, in the methods by which 
these strikes were canned out in the past. You 
had men fully armed with the most dangerous 
class of missile, carefully pirepared and carefully 
stored, and dwellinghouses and shops were used 
as being the means from which they could throw 
the most deadly missiles at the police. The 
police were also attacked in the streets by the 
most deadly weapons, which were thrown from 
a distance, and they were ixot able to reach their 
assailants axxd administer puxxishnxent and 
chastisement. Even the horses of the troopers 
were kixocked down, and the scabbard of 
Inspector Chase’s sword was seized, and it took 
an hour, in an out of the way place like 
Riixgsend, to abate the riot that took place 
there, followed by a riot iu Great Brunswick 
Street. I will not take you through all the 
evidence that was given, but, no doubt, it was 
the beginning of this very grievous rioting that 
took place on the subsequent day. Capel Street 
and North King Street also came iixto the record 
of that day. For 48 hours, in every part of 
the city, north, south, east and west, there was 
a reign of terror, tumult and disorder, and in 
these two days 196 police— -no 1 ss than 196 
police — were injured in the riots that took place. 
Each distinct was fortified and manned by its 
own garrison, anned with deadly missiles, care- 
fully prepared, accumulated and stored, to 
attack the police at every quarter. The police 
resoux-ces were numerically strained to their limit 
to try and cope with those determined and 
savage attacks. The l'ioters showed :> o mercy, 
and gave no quarter, and even when the 
constables wex-e on the ground they kicked them 
until, in one case, they had the life almost 
kicked out of a constable. In one particular 
case, that of Constable English, who was attacked 
in Cornmax-ket, and knocked down, his life was 
saved by the action of a woman, who threw hex- 
body down on his; and even women and childi-en 
assisted and abetted in this attack on the police. 
Now, let us consider the rioting in Beresford 
place on that Saturday night. The Ringsend 
riot, though serious, was only a pantomime to 
to the disorders that took place outside Liberty 
Hall, which was the storm centre of the attacks 
on the police on that .Saturday night. Two 
an-ests had been made that day of two prominent 
men under warrant. Inspector Campbell had 
been on duty that day at Beresford Place from 
about 3 o’clock, I think, and he remained there 
on duty until 9 o’clock. When darkness was 
coming on, between 7 and 8 o’clock, the crowd 
got round him and closed in on him, and as 
Head-Constable McGrath, in his evidence (second 
day’s proceedings, page 28), said, there were 
three courses open to the police— to stand there 
and be stoned against the wall, or run away 
or else charge the crowd. You will find that at 
question 648. Inspector Campbell told you how 
he was hit with a bit of plate-glass in the 
cheek. His men all told you they were stoned. 
They were theii but nine in number; and the 
demeanour of this crowd was getting so hostile 
and so threatening and was increasing in num- 
bers, even before the reinforcements came up, 
that it became the inspector’s duty to charge that 
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crowd at every risk and every danger. He did 
it and he did it rightly, and the reinforcements 
of 20 men that came to him under Sergeant 
Byrne were not sufficient to cope even then with 
the attitude of the crowd because though they 
were dispersed, some down Eden Quay, where 
that unfortunate man Nolan lost his life, he 
being amongst the body of rioters, they re-as- 
sembled again and attacked the police. Nolan 
got a baton blow, no doubt, and within 40 yards 
of Liberty Hall on Eden Quay, the man was 
afterwards found in a dangerous and unconscious 
condition. We may regret his death, but he was 
a rioter, and if in the dispersion of the crowd he 
got a baton blow, well that is his own look-out. 
The police can’t be held responsible for that. A 
baton is given to a policeman to use and to dis- 
perse those people who assemble to act unlawfully 
and illegally. But even the 20 men under Ser- 
geant Byrne were not sufficient to cope with that 
crowd who re-assembled, and throughout these 
riots one of the salient features in the case is that 
no sooner is a mob dispersed than it re-assembles 
again. Inspector Willoughby comes on the 
scene with 25 men. He disperses a crowd in 
North Dock. He clears Butt Bridge, and he tells 
us, or one of the constables tells us, or Mr. Mad- 
doc, that he thought that the missiles thrown at 
the police came from the Loop Line. On the other 
side of the river about half-past 8 o’clock or 
thereabouts a man called Byrne received an in- 
jury, whether he died of that injury or not one 
does not know, because there is very little evi- 
dence to connect his injuries with a blow of a 
baton except the statement to his wife that he 
received a blow of a baton outside a publichouse 
in Burgh Quay. But these are the only two in- 
stances of any person receiving a wound which 
caused death. It has not been suggested here or 
elsewhere that any other person received injuries 
which resulted in death save and except those two 
men. We know nothing about their previous 
general health or of considerations which might 
have influenced it at the time, but anyhow they 
were part of a riotous crowd assailing the police 
and doing their best to drive them off the street. 
The police had to vindicate themselves, and how- 
ever much one may regret it, it was inevitable 
and could not be helped. Now the most striking 
thing in this case is the interview that took place 
between Inspector Willoughby and Councillor 
Brohoon, because it reveals a very serious con- 
dition of affairs. Inspector Willoughby goes up 
to him on the steps of Liberty ±lall and complains 
that Liberty Hall is a fortress from which missiles 
were thrown at the police in the discharge of 
their duty on the public street ; and you will find 
at questions 549, 552, and 554, page 26 of the 
Second Day’s proceedings the conversation that 
took place between Inspector Willoughby and 
Councillor Brohoon. You will see that Council- 
lor Brohoon boldly asserts and admits — and it has 
never been contradicted or . denied, and several 
persons that could have given evidence, would 
have given evidence and have denied this if it was 
untrue — he actually admits, question 554. He 
said “ that he admitted seeing what I had said, 
and he said that an organised gang had been 
' sent to the Hall that night in order to get the 
police to attack the- Hall, and to attack the 
people.” Well, could anything be clearer than 
these words— that this was, in the words of Mr. 
Larkin, the way in which he was. going to 
organise these forces, by bringing in, if you like, 
not only his own respectable artisans, but the 
hired hooligans of the city, to attack the police, 
to wreck property, and to defy the law by every 


means in his power — to import an organised gang 
of hooligans into that building for the purpose 
of attacking the police, in order that the police 
might baton the people, innocent as well as 
guilty. I think that was a great crime, and a 
scandalous condition of things to prevail, and it 
was the duty of the police, by every means in 
their power, to suppress that riot, as they did 
do, but not until nearly half-past 10 o’clock — a 
riot which was continually in existence from 
between 7 and 8 o’clock until about half-past 
10, and which altogether 55 policemen were 
engaged in suppressing. I think it is very 
significant, when you come to consider there 
were over 50 police engaged in that venue alone, 
in addition to what you had just then in the 
immediate vicinity of it — in Talbot Street, in 
Marlboro’ Street, in Gardiner Street, in 
Waterford Street, in Marlboro’ Place, and in 
Sackville Street. There were fierce riots also 
going on in this district, as well as in Beresford 
Place. I don’t know if it specially attracted 
your attention, the description of Inspector 
Clifford, of the F Division, who was brought into 
the city from Kingstown to assist, and he was 
there operating with Inspector Purcell, who came 
on duty at 10 o’clock. He could not cope with 
the rioting; it was too bad. You know what 
Marlboro’ and Talbot Streets are — narrow streets 
with narrow lanes off them, and the police were 
fiercely attacked here. The streets are paved, 
and no stones could be obtained from them, but 
th crowds came into these streets armed with 
jam-pots, broken bottles, lumps of concrete, such 
as those which have been produced here in 
court. Not only were the police attacked from 
the st're'ets, but they wlere assailed from the 
tenement houses, and then when they dis- 
persed the mobs the people ran into side 
streets, and dark halls of tenement houses, where 
Inspector Clifford said the police were afraid to 
follow them. Some of the mob ran into dark 
dens, where the police would, perhaps, be stabbed 
if they followed. One man actually tried to stab 
a policeman in Beresford Place, but his hand was 
caught in time. The fierce rioting in Marlboro’ 
Street and Talbot Street culminated in Corpora- 
tion Buildings. Inspector Campbell knew that 
Inspector Clifford could not cope with the 
tremendous odds that were against him in Marl- 
boro’ Street, and he went to his assistance. In- 
spector Clifford was struck and knocked down on 
his knees, and an R.I.C. constable named Smith 
was felled by a blow in Marlboro’ Place. He is 
still ill. Other policemen described the injuries 
they received on that night in this place; and let 
me say you had the first attack on property that 
night in Talbot Street. The windows of three 
shops were broken. Inspector Clifford managed 
to make an • arrest. In addition to Inspector 
Campbell, Inspector Purcell also came to his aid. 
Having effected the arrest, Inspector Clifford 
brought the prisoner under an escort to Store 
Street, because it meant that whenever the crowd 
was dispersed the police had to go in a body with 
their prisoner to the station. When he came 
back from Store Street, about half-past 10, he 
gives this description of what occurred: — "The 
missiles were coming so thickly that I told the 
men to charge at once, and they had to hold their 
heads down to save their faces.” Inspector Clif- 
ford had to go back to Kingstown and take his 
men with him. Inspector Purcell remained on 
duty in Marlboro’ Street after Inspector Clifford 
left. You will find Inspector Clifford’s evidence 
that I have been referring to in the second day’s 
proceedings, page 27, questions 606 to 624. Apart 
altogether from the epithets that were used 
3 Q 
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towards the police, he says : — 

“ What kind was the crowd when you came 
back? — This time it was pretty well opposite 
Marlboro’ Street and between that and Earl 
Street, and there was again across the street a 
bigger crowd this time, and missiles were coming 
so thickly that I told the men to charge at once, 
and they had to hold their heads down to save 
their faces. The missiles were falling down 

everywhere. The crowd was dispersed by 

baton charge, and they took refuge in Upper 
Tyrone Street and Gloucester Street.” 

And here now you have a description of the pro- 
perty damaged : — 

“ 626. In Talbot Street, was any damage 
done to any shops ? — Yes. 

“Which shops? — Woods’ windows were 

broken, and Cahill’s near the junction of Marl- 
Street and Kenny’s, and a large plate-glass 
window in Marlboro’ Street at the junction of 
Earl Street, and a saddler’s was broken and 
partly looted.” * 

Now that evidence of the police is very strongly 
corroborated by the evidence of another person, 
a civilian witness, Mr. J. H. O’Kelly. You will 
find his evidence in the seventh day’s, upon that 
at page 145, question 5997. I will only refer to 
it very briefly. He lives in Donnybrook. He 
was in Marlboro’ Street on that Saturday night 
at 8 o’clock, and he tells us what he saw. I 
won’t read his evidence in detail, but you may 
take it that in every particular he confirms the 
description of the riot as given to you by Inspector 
Clifford : — 

“ 6008. And so far as you could see, did the 
police behave well and decently, and as well 
as they could under the circumstances? — I don’t 
think they could have done anything else. I 
think they were in great danger. It was risky 
for anyone to be there. I was nearly had two 
times myself. They were decidedly rowdy, as 
rowdy as they could be. I saw one policeman 
knocked down in the sideway at Marlboro’ 
Street. 


“6114. And have you the slightest doubt in 
your mind from what you saw that night that 
there was a determined and organised attack on 
the police ? — Yes ; and I think the police would 
have got very bad treatment if they hadn’t held 
the upper hand. 


6131. (Question by Mr. Henry, k.c.) : 

Did you see batons freely used ? — I did, yes. 

“ 6136. Mr. Henry, k.c— Did the baton 
charges end in stone-throwing ? — They did • 
every time the police dispersed them they would 
collect again, anywhere the police were, they 
collected. You could see that when the body or 
crowd got a bit more courage they would col- 
lect again, and one stone thrown was enough to 
start it again.” 

That evidence is very material coming from an 
independent witness, a gentleman of respect- 
ability and credit, and he tells us what he saw 
in corroboration of the statement of Inspector 
Clifford. Now, in that venue that night it is 
some measure of the ferocity of the attack that 
there were no less than 38 policemen injured, and 
of these 13 were so badly injured that they had 
to go on the sick list. Well, that riot seemed to 
be quelled about half -past 11, becaus; Inspector 
Furcell tells us that when the Corporation lights 
went out in these side streets the throwing of the 
missiles subsided and the people then scattered to 
their homes And that- brings us to Corporation 
Street and Corporation Place that night. I don’t 
intend to deal any further with the riots in Marl- 
borough Street and Beresford Place that night 


I think the rioting there was so bad, so severe 
that the police only did their duty in dispersing 
these crowds. If they did not do so they would 
have been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty. 
Let us come to Corporation Street, because this, 
after all, is one of the central features of the case 
which took nine days to investigate. Now, the 
first incident connected with Corporation Place or 
Street, is the evidence of Constable Frith — and 
you will find that on page 35, question 972. To 
put it in short, his evidence is this — at half-past 
10 o’clock he was going back along Corporation 
Street from Fitzgibbon Street to his barrack at 
Store Street. He was then assailed by missiles 
from the Buildings as well as by the people in the 
street. He reported the matter to the barrack, 
but nobody, I think, went out. At page 35 of 
the evidence you will see that he was going down 
Corporation Street at 10 p.m. He was attacked 
off the Buildings with delph, saucers, and cups, 
and he arrested a man called Cooke. That 
man was punished ; he was tried and 
punished by the Recorder or a judge. 
Constable Frith was hit. At the time he 
was trying to effect the arrest of this man, 
Cooke, who was a tenant of these buildings, 
missiles were thrown at the constable. Here are 
some questions put to Constable Frith : — 

“ 1012. Were the gates leading to the Cor- 
poration Buildings all locked ? — I believe the 
big. gate was locked, but the small wicket gate 
was open. 

“1013. When you retreated from Corpora- 
tion Street where did you retreat to ? — Store 
Street. 

1014. At a later hour did you again have 
occasion to come to Corporation Street?— Yes. 

1015. In consequence of information you 
received ? — Yes. 

“1016. And when you came to Corporation 
Street what then was the. condition of things 
prevailing ? — Very hot. 

“1017. Will you just describe how it was 
made hot? — There was a large crowd there, say 
about 400— between 300 and 400, and they were 
firing bottles at the police. I made an arrest 
there of one man. He hit me in the chest with 
another piece of brick. Bricks were freely used 
that night. 

1018. You succeeded in arresting that 
person also? — Yes. 

‘‘ 1019. Was he tried ? — Yes. 

“ 1020. And convicted? — Yes, he got six 
months. 


, „ . „ wu,e was whs you are speaking 

of now ? — After eleven o’clock. 

“ 1022. And do you know the name of the 
man who hit you this second time with the 
brick? — Yes, Courtenay.” 

This man gave his address as Townsend Street, 
but he was an occupant of the buildings. Here 
are other questions put to the constable : — 

“ 1024. Did the police succeed at that time 
in clearing Corporation Street?— Yes. 

“ 1025. Had they to use their batons? — Yes. 

1026. And they charged this large riotous 
crowd and drove them out of the street ?— Yes. 

“ 1027. Did the crowd disperse ?— They did! 

1028. Which way? — Different ways — some 
down Talbot Street, some up Corporation Street, 
and more up towards Earl Street. 

‘1029. They scattered in different directions ? 
— Yea. 


t i'j 1 — • uuux f x Heard it did. 

I did not see it. 

1031. That was the last appearance you 
made .in Corporation Street?— Yes. 
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“ 1032. When you left, it would be about 
after eleven o’clock? — I left with the prisoner, 
and did not come back. 

“ 1033. You left with your second prisoner, 
Courtenay, and did not come back? — No. 

“ 1034. And you cannot say what happened 
afterwards ? — No. 

" 1035. Did you enter Corporation Build- 
ings ?— No. 

The constable states that the large gate of the 
Corporation Buildings was locked, but that the 
small wicket was open, and he also states that a 
fusilade of stones were thrown from the street and 
from the buildings, and that he did not enter the 
buildings. That is substantially the evidence of 
Constable Frith. Then, of course, I should men- 
tion the subsequent visit of Inspector Purcell, who, 
on his way from Marlborough Street, was again 
assailed with missiles, and we have the evidence 
of Hopper and Inspector Purcell with regard to 
what occurred. Hopper is prepared to say that 
Inspector Purcell is telling a lie when he states 
that he was brought round by the archway 
through Foley Street, and that Inspector Purcell 
is also telling a lie when he says that in conse- 
quence of the fusilade of stones that came 
from the north balcony he could not bring 
his men through the archway. Now, it 
is suggested that about the hour — quite 
uncertainly fixed , by various witnesses — when 
the police entered, some say at eleven o’clock, 
Mrs. Fennell and Mrs. Ryan — and she was in 
hopeless doubt — and Hopper and McDonnell are 
rather in a liquid state of mind over the question 
too; but Mrs. Fennell will say eleven and Mrs. 
Ryan will say half-past eleven o’clock or twelve; 
but what they complain of is not the police coming 
in a body, but two policemen coming in while they 
were in the caretaker’s office, apparently having 
some refreshments which Hopper had provided, 
which he had brought from home, and some white 
puddings that he had procured at a later hour, 
about ten o’clock. Mrs. Fennell and Mrs. Ryan 
tell us that the whole of that night there was no 
noise, and that everything was peaceable until the 
two policemen came in about eleven o’clock, and 
rushed past- the office window, and while they were 
in that room coming and putting a baton through 
the window on the ground floor. This is the only 
damage that has been alleged on Saturday night. 
When you come to analyse the evidence of Hopper 
you will see that it is wholly inconsistent with the 
evidence of Mrs. Ryan and Mrs. Fennell, because 
they say that the window was so broken that the 
glass was actually scattered into the eyes of Mrs. 
Ryan, whilst the baby was sleeping peaceably in 
the bed ; but Hopper says that the only damage 
done to the window was a small round one like as 
if it had been inflicted by poking a baton through 
it. That is the issue of Saturday night, and they 
allege that they identified Constable Power of the 
R.I.C. as being the man that did that. Now we 
will give Inspector Purcell’s account of the riot, 
because Mrs. Ryan fixes persons there at two 
o’clock on Sunday morning, and Inspector Pur- 
cell says he was there about 12.15. Hopper ad- 
mits that he brought him down through the arch- 
way, but what he denies is that there was any 
stone-throwing that would have prevented him 
from walking across the Square of the buildings at 
any point he liked. Before I open Inspector Pur- 
cell’s evidence, I ask you is there any doubt of the 
assault from the buildings on this Saturday night 
by the occupants of the buildings and the tenants 
of the Corporation? Well, I think, after the 
evidence of Hopper and McDonnell, there can be 
very little doubt about this. Hopper was told 
to stay on only that night by the caretaker until 
eleven o’clock that night; after hearing of the 


riot occurring in Ringsend, in the football ground 
there, he presumably concluded that there would 
be disturbance, and he got Hopper to stay on till 
eleven o’clock, and Hopper stays the whole night, 
and they heard the stones coming down and the 
crashing over their heads, and the noise of break- 
ing glass. There were no policemen inside the 
buildings ; and what noise and crashing of glass 
was it that was coming down from over their 
heads ? Throughout the whole of Mr. Rice’s case, 
as a matter that struck me very forcibly, he never 
called one male witness or friend of any one of the 
ladies whom he produced to give evidence as to 
the alleged police misconduct. They had their 
wives and husbands and sons, and not one of them 
were produced ; and I think that in the cross- 
examination of my learned friend, Mr. Powell, 
he demonstrated that Hopper and McDonnell were 
two witnesses that were absolutely unworthy of 
credit. And we had the most variegated speci- 
men of liars, whose evidence was wholly at 
variance with the evidence of Inspector Purcell 
at page 29. The Inspector gives us his story in 
question 728 and following: — 

“ 729. So you did not go in? — No. 

“ 730. You did not enter any room in Corpora- 
tion Buildings that night? — No. 

“731. Did any other policeman? — No. 

“ 732. You are not in a position to bear out the 
statement that the rooms of the Corporation 
Buildings were strewn with missiles of the de- 
scription given ? — Well, that was Sunday morning. 
I went there between three and four and found 
the place in that condition — not the rooms, but 
the carriageway. 

“ 733. Not the rooms? — I was not in any of the 
rooms. 

“ 734. Were you with the crowd that went into 
the rooms later on ? — I was not there at all ; I 
was not on duty. 

“ 735. You were there in the morning? — Yes, 
between three and four o’clock. 

“ 736. In what condition were the Corporation 
Buildings then? — Well, there was a lot of glass 
broken in the place here and there in the buildings. 

“ 737. The place was in a normal condition? — 
Yes ; there was a lot of panes of glass broken 
lying about the place there in Corporation Street. 

“ Re-examined by Mr. Atkinson. 

“738. Is this the ordinary way you go, the 
police go, from Store Street Police Station ? — Yes. 
“ 739. A well-known way? — Yes. 

“ 740. You went afterwards to see the place? — 
Yes, in the morning. 

“ 741. And, now, tell us what did you then see ? 
— I then saw missiles lying in the carriage-way in 
the street. 

“ 742. Mr. Denis Henry, k.c. — I n the street? 
— Yes, sir.” 

Now at page 44 Inspector Purcell gives a fuller 
account dealing with this particular hour. 

“ 1392. Do you remember about a quarter 
past twelve on the morning of the 31st August 
— you remember arriving at Corporation Build- 
ings ? — Yes. 

“ 1393. And had you with you a sergeant 
and 20 constables of the D.M.P. and R.I.C. ? — 
I had about that number. 

“ 1394. Did you see a number of people on 
the balconies of the Corporation Buildings? — 
Yes. 

“ 1395. Which of the Corporation Buildings 
was that? — Corporation Place. 

“ 1396. On the balconies? — Yes. 

“ 1397. And as you and your men got to 
that place was there anything done to you ? — 
Yes : missiles of all classes were thrown down 
upon us. 

3 Q 2 . 
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“ 1398. Tell ue what they were?— I saw 
bottles breaking upon the street, jam mugs, 
old tea-pots. 1 

“ 1399. Did they come from the balconies? — 
Yea. 

“ 1400. Were there people on the different 
storeys of the balconies? — On every storey of 
the houses. 

“ 1401. How many storeys are there? — There 
are four balconies. 

“ 1402. One over the other? — Yes. 

“ 1403. Were there people on all the four? — 
Yes. 

“ 1404. Was it possible at that time, did you 
ascertain whether it was not, for the police to 
get into the Corporation Buildings to clear these 
balconies? — We could have got into Corporation 
Place, but we did not know how we could get 
on to the balconies. We would be exposed very 
much to the missiles whilst going up, especially 
as we could not rush through ; there was no 
place to rush it quickly. 

“ 1405. Do you know whether the gates or 
doors leading into the buildings were locked ? — 

I could not say whether they were locked. Two 
were closed, and a smaller one was partly open. 

“ 1406. Was your party in great danger? — 
They were, sir, in great danger. 

“ 1407. Were you obliged to seek shelter from 
the fusilade of missiles? — For. a moment or so. 
Then we went another way, thinking we would 
get into the buildings. 

“ 1408. Did you visit the place between 3 and 
4 o’clock in the morning, some hours later? — 
Yes, between 3 and 4 o’clock. 

“ 1409. And did you find anything on the 
street near where the balconies were ? — Yes : 
there were broken jam-pots and bottles, jam 
mugs and tea-pots, and that class of rubbish. 

“ 1410. And such articles as were likely to be 
in houses of that description? — Yes. 

“ 1411. When you approached this place 
there was no riot going on then ? — No ; there 
was dead silence at the time until we came 
around, nearly within range of the balconies. 

“ 1412. I suppose you are not able to say 
positively whether these people on the various 
tiers of balconies were tenants of the Corpora- 
tion or not? — They all stopped there and none 
of them left. I did not go away until the riot 
ceased. They all went into the rooms. None 
came down. 

“ 1413. How long after you saw it first did 
you remain at the place? — About twenty 
minutes. 

“ 1414. After the police were withdrawn did 
the people leave the balconies ? — We waited until 
they went in. 

“ 1415. They went into the rooms? — They 
did. 

“ 1416. And the balconies give access to the 
living rooms in the Corporation Buildings ? — 
Yes. 

“ 1417. You were there, and you saw whether 
or not the people left the buildings? — I watched 
there about twenty minutes, till the thing 
quietened down. I saw no one leave during 
that time. 

“ 1418. The people left the balconies, and no 
one came into the street? — Yes ; that is so. 

“ Cross-examined by Mr. Rice. 

“1419. Where are you stationed? — Store 
Street. 

“ 1420. Do you know this place well? — I 
know the buildings. I knew the pjace before 
the buildingsi were put there. 

“1421. Do you know the place since the 
buildings were put there ? — I have been only a 
few times in it. 


1 

“ 1422. Is it within your district? — Oh, yee. 

“ 1423. It should be well known to you at all 
events as a place where a lot of poor people live 
and where the police would have from time to 
time to go, and enter on ordinary times? — Yes, 
they would. 

“ 1424. Do you mean to tell us you don't 
know the way, the geography of this place ; 
how they are to get into it ? — Certainly, I do ; I 
know how to go into the place, but not into the 
balconies. 

“ 1425. Are all your men in the same condi- 
tion of ignorance of this locality ? — I would not 
say. I am only in that locality since the 1st 
May, and have not had much time. 

“ 1426. How many men had you on that 
occasion? — About twenty-five. 

“ 1427. That was the time you were there 
about midnight? — Saturday night, yes. 

“ 1428. And were these twenty-five men all 
men of your own station ; were there R.I.C. and 
other men ? — They were a mixed party. 

“ 1429. And many from your own station? — 
There were. 

“ 1430. Was there none of your own men who 
could tell you how to get into the place? — No; 
none of them seemed to know. 

“ 1431. As a matter of fact, on this occasion 
who showed you the way into Corporation 
Place? — No one showed me. There is a care- 
taker there who brought me round by Mont- 
gomery Street or Foley Street and in through 
the archway. 

“ 1432. The Corporation caretaker brought 
you round through the archway in Foley Street? 
— Yes. 

“ 1433. Is it a fact that there are no gates 
upon the archway ? — Yes. 

“ 1434. It was open to access? — It was an 
open place.” 

The caretaker says that “ when he did that the 
wicket gate was open and the place was perfectly 
quiet ’ ’ and why did he bring him through the 
archway at all ? It seems unintelligible why he 
should have done that, and yet Hopper tells you 
that he brought him round through the arch- 
way and he stood there, but if there was no riot 
there was nothing to prevent him from going on 
if he chose and proceeding up to the buildings 
and arresting the offenders. But that night was 
to be a night in the Corporation Buildings be- 
cause the people requested that the lights should 
be left on. On previous nights they were turned 
out at 11 o’clock; and these people that go to 
bed early on Sunday night and Saturday, why 
did they request Hopper and McDonnell to leave 
the lights lighting that night until half-past one 
o’clock? I think that is very significant as to 
the condition of things that was prevailing. The 
only person identified or said to be the second 
person was Constable Power, who was asked to 
put his helmet on in that box. I think that the 
evidence of O’Dwyer more or less exonerates him 
from that. But he says that he wasn’t there, 
and that he didn't break any windows, and the 
evidence of Hopper is inconsistent with the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Fennell and Mrs. Ryan as to the 
breaking of glass on that Saturday night. If you 
believe the evidence of Purcell and Frith, backed 
by the other constables and confirmed by admis- 
sions wrung from these two men, Hopper and 
McDonnell, it clearly establishes the truth of the 
evidence given by the police that there was a 
grievous condition of riot going on in Corpora- 
tion Street and in Corporation Buildings and 
that the Buildings were being used as a fortress 
for the purpose of attacking the police. If that 
is so, and Mr. Rice did not contest this proposi- 
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tion — he says if a riot was going and the Build- 
ings were used for the purpose of attacking the 
police, the police were perfectly right in entering 
the Buildings and effecting arrests, and, of course, 
Sergeant Woulfe makes it perfectly clear that he 
entered on Sunday in pursuit of rioters whom he 
saw on the balconies, and the right of entry in 
law is justified. And, any proposition to the 
contrary is well founded otherwise if parties could 
ensconce themselves in the houses and fire upon 
the police with rifles and this could be done with 
impunity. We ask you to say that these persons 
were using these buildings as a means of attack- 
ing the police and that they did attack the police 
on this Saturday night from these buildings; that 
there was a grave assault going on there, and that 
the construction of these buildings lent itself as 
an easy means of attacking the police and making 
the position of this attack upon the police almost 
impregnable, because this building is like a rabbit 
warren. It is impossible to run after your as- 
sailant and catch him. It is like the case of a 
rabbit that has four holes of escape. If any one 
of these doors is shut it is impossible to say he is 
gone. On that Saturday night the police were 
powerless to enter. Inspector Purcell said that 
he could not enter and he had to remain there till 
the lights went out and the riot had ceased, and 
when he returned he saw on the square, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the debris that had been 
used for attacking the police and all the forms of 
domestic utensils that had, it is said, been swept 
off the tables and the statues, by the police in 
their rush. I think I am right in saying that the 
only damage it is suggested as having been done 
on Saturday night by the police was the breaking 
of Mrs. Fennell’s and Mrs. Ryan’s windows. If 
that condition of riot did prevail, I submit that 
you will answer us that the police were entitled 
to enter and to take all reasonable steps to quell 
that riot by every reasonable means in their 
power, and if necessary to enter the dwelling- 
houses or tenements and any one of them and 
search for the persons or any other persons that 
might be there. But you will find that this 
unique mode of escape on Sunday was by the 
people running up into the lavatory so that the 
police might find only women and children in the 
buildings and no men. The men cleared out like 
Mrs. May’s father, the man she called her “ Da ” 
and the convicted thief. He gets out very 
handily through the lavatory window and down 
by the back pipe. But Mr. Rice sets the proposi- 
tion that we didn't have that right and were not 
entitled to enter any dwellinghouse that is not 
used as a means of attacking the police. This 
cannot be denied, that on that night of the 30th 
of August in Corporation Street — to give you an 
idea of the ferocity of the attack — there were 
seventeen policemen injured. Yet the Corpora- 
tion witnesses say that it was the quietest night 
they remembered in Corporation Buildings. Now 
I would not insult your intelligence by asking you 
do you believe that evidence? No sensible men 
would believe such evidence. It is inconsistent 
with Hopper’s and Lynch’s and McDonnell’s evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Where is that evidence 
about the seventeen policemen being injured in 
Corporation Street ? 

Mr. Atkinson . — It is a sub-division of the 
number of police as given by Sir John Ross. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying that. He gave 
you the whole numbers, but you will find that it 
is referred to in the evidence of Inspector Purcell 
if not by Sir John Ross. This whole thing has 
been invented by McDonnell and Hopper. It is 


alleged that 164 C was there, but 164 C has 
proved beyond demonstration that he was no.t in 
the Corporation Buildings that night, and yet 
they come up, four of them, and tell you, making 
a clear statement, that he was there and that 
they identified him and they identified him by 
the chin-strap and there could be no doubt about 
it. That is absolutely unfounded and untrue, 
and it is by this evidence that we must test the 
general credit of these witnesses when they come 
to make serious charges against public officials. 
Now, about the artifices of the inartistic liar 
the great McDonnell, who is brought up here to 
give evidence against the police. At page 246, 
question 10725, you get the evidence of McDon- 
nell. At page 246 — now, he says first of all- 
taken as to Saturday night, by Mr. Powell, in 
cross-examination, in question 10176 : — 

“ Have you any doubt the police were being 
attacked in that locality that night? — Have I 
any doubt? 

“Yes? — I have not. 

“ But the one thing that is certain is that 
there was no attack made on them from the 
balconies, as far as you could see? — As far as 
I could see. 

“Is it your duty to patrol the balconies ? — 
Yes. 

“Is it your duty to do that every night ? — 
Yes. 

“ Where were you at 10 o’clock on Saturday 
night? — In the office. 

‘ ‘ Did you hear Constable Frith examined ? — 
Yes. 

“ Did you hear him say that when he got 
to Corporation Buildings, about 10 o’clock that 
night, there were bottles and stones and bricks 
thrown from the verandah in Corporation 
Buildings? — Yes. 

“You heard him say that? — Yes. 

‘ ‘ I suppose there is no truth in that ? — There 
might be truth in it.” 

And then he comes on: — 

‘ 1 There might be truth in it. Did you see 
any of that? — No, sir. 

“ Although you were there? — I could not see 
it in the office. 

‘ ‘ If such a thing took place on the balconies ? 
— Because the balconies are over my head 

“ Would you hear it? — I would. 

‘ ' Did you hear it ? — I heard the crash on the 
road. 

“ This is the first we heard of that; just wait 
for a second. You heard the crashing on the 
road at 10 o’clock on Saturday night? — Yes. 

“ Did you go out and see what it was? — No. 

“Why? — I thought myself safe in the office. 

“I think you were quite right; but when 
you heard the crashing in the street did it ever 
occur to you it might be coming from over your 
head — what did you think caused the crashing ? 
— It might be missiles thrown at the police. 

“From the balconies? — It might be so. 

‘ ‘ And do you. think it was so that night ? — 
I would not doubt it. 

“ Have you any doubt about it, from what 
you heard that night at 10 o’clock, that some 
people were throwing stones and other things 
at the police — have you any doubt about it? — 
I have none.” 

Then he is taken and identifies Cooke. Then he 
says — question 10746 : — 

1 ‘ Supposing the crashing you heard going on 
for five minutes was, as you say, you have no 
doubt, produced by stones thrown from the bal- 
conies, the people must have brought the stones 
up there with them? — Yes; if they came from 
the balcony.” 

3 Q 3 
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That seems to me to corroborate the police in every 
detail. It is, certainly, not inconsistent with the 
police story, and, simultaneously, inconsistent 
with what the witnesses said who were called by 
the Corporation. Now you will see the question, 
whether 164 C — I only mention this for the pur- 
pose of testing the credit of the witness — question 
10849: — 

“ And you say that the constable that came 
in was 164 C? — Yes.” 

Question 10857 points to the noise prevailing as 
Constable Frith was passing by. Then he iden- 
tifies Constable Power, and here is what he says 
about it — you will see it from question 10869 : — 
“Now, do you remember at 11.10 when Con- 
stable Power came in ? — Constable Power ? 

“ Now, at 11.10, when Constable Power came 
in, you heard a ci-ashing of broken glass? — Yes. 
“ Where? — Out on the street.” 

That is, at different times that night, he says he 
heard the breaking and the crashing of glass going 
on over his head. Now, Hopper is, more or less, 
in the same strain. He goes a little bit further. 
You will find his evidence on the eleventh day, at 
page 281 — starting at question 12162 — I will not 
take you through it; it is, of course, fresh in your 
memory. He says that the stones came over his 
head, and there was a crashing noise. He was 
asked where the stones could have come from over 
his head, and his answer was — “ They might have 
come from the balconies or from the moon.” 
And, then, he was having a quiet little supper 
while all this was going on — in the society of Mrs. 
Fennell and Mrs. Ryan and some of her children 
who came in there that night. In the words of 
McDonnell and Hopper, Cox-porajtion Buildings 
that night was the safest place in Dublin. Now. 
Hopper does not usually x-emain with McDonnell 
whilst on duty ; nor does he remain on duty during 
the lxight. But he did remain all through that 
night, because there was a condition of unrest 
prevailing, and they knew it. McDonnell got the 
companionship of Hopper as a meaxxs of protect- 
ing himself because of the possible risk that might 
arise. Looking at page 274 — Hopper’s evidence 
— you will find' how he describes the windows 
broken. At question 12109 you will find his 
description of the windows broken — mind you, by 
these men, and supposed to be by Constable 
Power. Question 12109: — 

“ What sort were the holes and damages? — 
They were small round holes, about two or two- 
and-a-half inches in diameter. 

“ Can you say what they appeared to have 
been made by ? — They were like pokes of a baton 
or something like that.” 

Now, this is absolutely inconsistent with the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Ryan and Mrs. Fennell, absolutely 
inconsistent. Their evidence was that the window 
was smashed in the face of her sister, the evidence 
of one of these women. All this evidence of those 
witnesses who came up to give evidence against 
the police with reference to this particular in- 
cident cannot, I suggest, be relied on. Hopper 
tells you, for instance, that there was no need of 
the police; that the place was absolutely safe. 
Well, I suggest to you that the police on this 
occasion acted bravely and with courage; they 
were frequently beaten down, beaten back, by 
showers of missiles, but that they tenaciously 
stuck to their duty, and remained at their duty, 
until peace was restored long after that night. 
I think that is the whole of the evidence as to 
Saturday night. Now, Sunday is in a different 
position altogether. I don’t think I can give you 
any further assistance with regard to Saturday 
night. On Sunday, dealing with the Corporation 


Buildings, I asked some questions. Do you be- 
lieve there was an assault made from the buildings 
upon the police about 4 o’clock or at any other 
times from these buildings? They were, in fact, 
assaulted, assailed, by a body of rioters in coxx- 
junctioix with and aided by a body of riotex-s — 
the main body of rioters, in this particular in- 
stance — in Corporation Street. Now, I think 
that some significance may be attached to the evi- 
dence of Mr. Gregory, at page 222. He deposed 
as to the conditioxx of thixxgs prevailing when the 
crowd were coming back from Croydon Park, and 
the two policemeix — R.I.C. men — at the North 
Strand Road beiixg giveix protection by him in his 
house from an attack made oxx them by the crowd. 
You will find that at page 220. In substance, it 
is only this : it was between half-past 2 and 3 
o’clock when the crowd were coming back. The 
crowd attacked the constables, and Mr. Gregory 
gave them protection in his house, and sub- 
sequently got assistance for those two policemen 
from the body of police coming back from Cx-oydon 
Park in order to enable the two constables to go 
oxx to Store Street. The importance of that is 
this : that the moment the crowd were coming 
back and had dinner — that is the moment the 
attack commeixced. You have people, about 3,000 
or more, comixxg back from Croydon Park — and 
it is at this time, too, or soon afterwards, that 
the fusilade starts in Corporation Street, when 
Constable Ward was comixxg back with a message 
from Fitzgibbon Street, all through Gloucester 
Street, all through Gloucester Dianxoxxd. The 
condition of things was such that Sergeant 
Winters directs Sergeaixt Haugh, when Constable 
Ward is going to returxx, to escort him back; and 
sooxx after Sergeant Woulfe is sent out to quell a 
riot in Corporation Street. He gets no orders 
to go directly to the buildings, but in going up 
the street he is assailed by a crowd from the 
buildings. He enters with his men — I think I 
am right in saying that he had a mixed force — 
but he was assailed, and the rest of his men. 
They endeavoured to effect the arrest of the 
Kellys who had assaulted the police. The Kellys 
were ax-rested and convicted, and you have the 
pretence of Mrs. Kelly that they did nothing — no 
more than the child unborn. Well, all I will say 
on that is, that those Kellys — one of them a striker 
on strike, and in gaol then, and the father was 
also in gaol — none of them were called. As to 
the injuries to Mrs. Kelly, well, Dr. Keegan, who 
examined her in Jervis Street Hospital, was not 
asked a single question about her injuries. There 
was nothing about them, except the generous 
statemeixt of Miss Harrison, and, surely, it must 
be conceded that the womaix gave a description, 
herself, exaggerated and inflated, that there was 
a scuffle in Kelly’s room, which was 14 feet by 10, 
with a table and a dresser in it. Well, she may 
have been knocked down in the scuffle 
while her husband and her son were being 
arrested. She exaggerates, even, the number 
of the police. She says there were teix of 
them there. That is the significaxxce of Mr. 
Gregory’s evidence, that the crowd had come, or 
were coming, back from Croydon Park, and had 
their dinner. Theix the rioting commenced; then, 
axxd xxot till then. Now, dealing with Sergeant 
Woulfe and his party. They were sent to quell 
the riot — not at Corporation Buildixxgs, but in 
the vicinity. You will find the evidence of 
Sergeant Woulfe at page 187 to 189. I think he 
gives his evidence very fairly and straightly. 
Now, he tells you he never left the gate, because 
the fusilade of stones to the north balcony was 
too strong; they were attacked by stones from the 
southern balcony. A man came along with a 
chamber-pot, and threw it with such violence that 
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the handle remained in his hand, and the other 
part broke a window in the office. He actually 
says that he asked to get protection from 
McDonnell, because of the way stones were thrown 
and missiles were thrown at the back and front of 
him. He then deals with the arrest of the Kellys. 
That is on that day. They arrested the two 
Kelly’s and came out, and he sends down the two 
Kellys to Store Street, and remains with Constable 
Shanahan, 48 C, at the gate, keeping back the 
crowd while the prisoners were going down . Then 
he deals with how he got separated from his two 
men, how he got frightfully beaten, necessitating 
his removal to Jervis Street Hospital in Dr. 
O’Neill’s motor-car. Now, I really think that is 
the sum and substance of the whole of Sergeant 
Woulfe’s evidence. He went in there, and while 
in there arrested two men, and three of his men 
arested and brought the Kellys to the barrack. 
Those were afterwards convicted. All the Cor- 
poration witnesses say the people there were 
perfectly peaceable; that nothing was wrong at 
all. Constable Magennis, at page 200, tells you, 
at question 8781, that there was a scuffle. The 
question is — 

“ Had you any difficulty in effecting the 
arrest of the two Kellys? — There was a bit of a 
scuffle. They resisted, of course.” 

Now, I suggest to you, whatever may have 
happened — you are both experienced in human 
affairs, in human life — you know that Mrs. Kelly, 
in seeing both her son and her husband arrested, 
tried to save them, and, in the scuffle, got knocked 
-down, and received the injuries she complained of. 
The police were there effecting the arrest of their 
prisoners, who had committed a breach of the law, 
and the police were there in the discharge of their 
•duty. I can only say that Sergeant Woulfe’s 
case, and Sergeant Woulfe’s evidence, alone, 
justifies the conduct and the action of the police 
on this occasion. Now, as to Sergeant Haugh. 
He was sent back by Sergeant Winters to escort 
Constable Ward to Fitzgibbon Street. Almost an 
hour elapses after Sergeant Woulfe’s party leaves. 
There is a great difference of time in the evidence 
of the Corporation witnesses. Some of them were 
absolutely uncertain as to the time. Some had no 
hour, no time, no clock, no time of any kind. 
There was one lady on the balcony who had a 
clock, and called out the hour for all the others. 
Sergeant Haugh, passing by, was assailed at the 
buildings. He was not on duty thei'e; he was 
simply going through. His evidence at page 211, 
Question 9243, will point to that fact. He was 
pursuing criminals who had been rioting and 
assailing the police. Again, Sergeant Haugh, 
Question 9246 : — 

" Did you yourself go up into any of the bal- 
conies ? — Yes, with a number of men, I went 
up to the balconies. In fact we all went up in 
search of the rioters.” 

And Question 9261: — 

" You were there in search of people throw- 
ing missiles at you? — We were, sir.” 

And, turning to Question 9513, page 218: — 

“ Now have you any doubt in the world that 
the people you saw on the balconies, both when 
going with your prisoner and when you went 
into the Corporation Buildings later on, that 
these persons were not innocent spectators? — I 
have no doubt they were there for the purpose 
of maiming the police. 

“ And you saw them actually engaged in the 
operation from the ‘balconies ? — Yes. 

" On both occasions? — Yes, on both occasions. 

“ Now, in reference to you and your men 


going through the building, was that done for 
the purpose of making arrests? — It was, sir. 

1 ‘ And as you approached these different halls, 
did the men retreat from the balconies up the 
stairs? — They did. 

“ And you were only able to see them a cer- 
tain distance? — That is all. 

‘‘ And then you searched the rooms in dif- 
ferent places? — Yes; the balconies could shade 
them. 

‘‘You could not see what was going on in 
the next floor above you on account of the 
balconies? — That is so. 

“ And when you got to the next floor, did 
the rioters disappear? — They did. 

“ And the favourite place they retreated 
to was the w.c. ? — Yes ; the lavatories and the 
inner apartments. 

‘‘They had strong bolts? — Yes. 

“ And you searched the rooms to see if there 
were any of the rioters there? — Yes. 

‘ ‘ And was that what brought you into the 
buildings? — Yes: it was.” 

Now you have the evidence as to why the police 
entered the buildings and the time they entered 
them. And, as against that, you have the evi- 
dence of Hopper and McDonnell. But what is 
their evidence? Now on this point the letter of 
the 31st August is of tremendous importance; the 
letter directed to the Superintendent of the 
D.M.P. from Charles Yerschoyle, Superintendent 
of the Corporation Artisans’ Dwellings. This is 
the letter : — 

“ To the Superintendent, 

C Division, D.M.P. 

‘ ‘ Dear Sir, 

“ I have been informed that a great amount 
of damage has been done to the Corporation 
Dwellings, Corporation Place and Foley Street. 
I believe the occupants are giving trouble, but 
I cannot help that. I have to request of you to 
send sufficient help to protect the property and 
men in charge. 

‘‘Yours faithfully, 

“ Charles Verschoyle.” 

Now that is the complaint of Hopper and McDon- 
nell, the complaint they made a quarter past 
five; and the hour, I respectfully submit, is very 
important, and I desire to call your special atten- 
tion to it, and it is inconsistent with the evidence 
they gave . Does it not give the lie to the evidence 
of Hopper and McDonnell, and the lie 
to several witnesses called on behalf of the 
Corporation to prove that there was no 
riot existing? Verschoyle has not been 
called. Of course, he did not see anything. He 
was depending on the other parties. But look at 
the significance of those statements in the letter — 
‘ ‘ I believe the occupants are giving trouble ; ’ ’ and 
“ I have been informed that a great amount of 
damage has been done to the Corporation 
Dwellings, Corporation Place, and Foley Street; ” 
and “ I have to request of you to send sufficient 
help to protect the property and men in charge.” 
Now, in face of that letter, can there be any 
credence given, any weight attached, at all to the 
evidence of Hopper and McDonnell, or any others, 
or the Corporation witnesses. If there can, would 
it not be an absurdity to a degree. This letter of 
Verschoyle’s establishes the police testimony here 
Look at the peculiar construction of the dwelling- 
houses. Once a policeman goes up, by the time 
he is up on the balcony the rioter is gone. And 
when the police went into the dwellings to effect 
arrests they had no means of access to their 
prisoners — to the men they were in pursuit of, to 
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the rioters — those men were locked up in the w.c. 
And, notwithstanding all that, you have women 
brought up here to prove that all these persons 
were most peaceful and law-abiding citizens on 
that Sunday — reading the paper, eating their 
dinner, drinking tea. But Mr. Bice suggests that 
the police did this as a matter of revenge ; that 
they were getting a bit of their own back. Well, 
all I can say about that suggestion is, that the 
Verschoyle letter cannot justify that suggestion 
any longer. You will find the evidence of 
McDonnell on this point at page 252, question 
11106— 

' ‘ As they passed the Corporation Buildings 1 
— Yes. 

“Did you hear any noise? — I did. 

‘ ‘ What sort of noise ? — People roaring at the 
police. 

“ Roaring at the police? — Yes. 

‘ ‘ Where did that roaring come from ? — On 
the balconies.” 

Surely, does not that contradict all the testimony 
of the Corporation witnesses. Really, it comes 
to this. How can you give any credence 
to or act upon the testimony of those 
people at all. Now, I suggest to you 

that the evidence of the Corporation witnesses 
is unreliable. The Corporation witnesses cannot be 
relied upon with any degree of weight or credit 
as against the evidence of the police. The police 
were there doing their duty enforcing the law. 
They did their duty very well and very satisfac- 
torily. Now as to the Sunday riot and the 
damage that was done, I think you were im- 
pressed by the evidence of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Eyre. It was admitted that the police had the 
right of entry to these houses in pursuit of rioters 
for the purpose of making arrests, and that could 
not have been effected without, as we all know, 
certain injuries to property. Well, I don’t know. 
It appears to me from most of the evidence that 
the injury to property consisted of broken 
crockery, broken tumblers, broken glass, broken 
teapots — every class of such missile as was flung 
at the police. There were pictures produced as 
having been broken — three sacred pictures. A 
curious thing, one lady says she had seven pic- 
tures damaged and never produced one of them 
that was not sacred. Of course, that evidence 
was given for the purpose of raising up the indig- 
nation of the public against the police. It seems 
to be a new Commandment that you cannot throw 
graven images at the police except for such pur- 
poses, and the statement that those sacred pic- 
tures and those images were thrown out of win- 
dows was made to impress the tribunal. But if 
you examine those pictures you will not see the 
sign of a blow of a baton on them. Surely there 
would have been found traces if they were struck 
by batons — traces on the surface of the pictures. 
But the fact remains that there was a class of 
people waylaying the police on this occasion — a 
class for whom nothing is good enough, the lowest 
class possible, notorious criminals who had been 
prosecuted by the police and would leave nothing 
in their power undone to revenge themselves on 
the police who had prosecuted them in the dis- 
charge of their duty. In this matter you had 
the evidence against the police of a notorious she- 
beener; of Marcella O’Neill; of Mrs. May, whose 
husband could not be produced— the flower- 
hawker, her “ Da,” the notorious thief, while she 
herself was drunk on the occasion — you are asked 
to believe all this testimony, you are asked to be- 
lieve, on the evidence of such witnesses, 
that the police went in to break property and 
broke a machine to pieces. Mr. Rice didn’t call 


Mrs. Harris, whose little brown jug was stated 
to have been broken, and then there was Mrs. 
Magowen, who says she saw a bottle flung from 
the north to the south balconies by a policeman 
and hit a stove. You saw the bottle produced, 
and can you believe that statement for one 
moment? I suggest that these witnesses are wit- 
nesses underserving of credit— witnesses whose 
evidence ought not to be acted upon as against 
the police. Now with regard to the damage done 
to the windows, we say that was done by the 
rioters — it was part of the game, they know that 
very well ; they want to make a case against the 
police, but the important fact is that during the 
whole of that time not one single complaint was 
made at Store Street by any single person as to 
having been injured or ill-used by the police. 
Lowry said he made a complaint, but Barney Flan- 
nigan, as a protest, said he did not see him. A 
complaint was made by people — we have it in evi- 
dence — that the police were being murdered, and 
the police themselves were seeking for reinforce- 
ments, but it turned out in some cases that they 
were not sufficient to supply the demand made for 
reinforcements. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Is there any evidence, except 
of Superintendent Quinn, as to the exact time 
that letter of Mr. Verschoyle was received? 

Mr. Atkinson . — The incident on Monday morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — And it is dated the 31st. 

Mr. Atkinson . — It was sent by hand. It was 
written in consequence of apparently what was 
seen by Hopper and McDonnell. That is the only 
evidence we have in connection with it. 

No doubt damage was done to the Buildings. 
Glass in the windows was broken, but mainly 
as the conjoint act of the rioters as a whole. If 
that be so then I fail to see what wrong the police 
did. They went in there to effect arrests. They 
failed. They went in where they saw rioters 
throwing bricks and things, and they tell you 
that beyond all doubt there was an assault on 
the police, and that they were justified in enter- 
ing and endeavouring to effect arrests, if they 
could, of the people who were fugitives from 
justice. Take as a test the cases of Whelan and 
Morrissey. They say there were 15 police in 
a room 14 feet by 10 — 15 police in that room 
and; Mr. and Mrs. Morrissey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Whelan, Miss Morrissey, Miss Marcella Neill 
and four children — in all 25 persons. Fancy 
what a scrimmage there was in that room; and 
they tell you that Whelan’s arm was broken, 
and that Morrissey got a blow of a baton. I 
think it very likely he did, and I think he richly 
deserved it. It was the only room into which 
the police were able to go at all in which they 
found any male persons. I am not sure if these 
people didn’t get their wounds outside the Build- 
ings altogether, in the general riot outside. 
The only thing we are sure of is that they got 
the blow. Whelan says he had his arm broken 
in two places. Dr. Keegan tells you of a small little 
fracture here ( pointing to the wrist) which pro- 
bably might have been caused by a blow of a 
baton. That is the whole thing. Morrissey got 
two strokes on the head. One thing which seems 
impossible to account for is Mrs. Thompson’s of 
Foley Street. It is at page 363. She is the lady 
who says that the police came into her room 
at 12 o’clock at night, broke her furniture, and 
did several acts of damage. We can’t trace 
that at all. If it is true it is the first time she 
has ever said it. She never made a complaint 
of any outrage that could have been done to her- 
by the police until she came into that box. We- 
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have no record of it, and can’t trace it. I don’t 
think that I can usefully say any more about 
Corporation Buildings — I think I can’t say any 
more about it. I am not going to go through 
all the evidence of the witnesses examined for the 
Corporation. I have given several extracts, and 
the reasons why I think the general body of these 
witnesses cannot be acted upon — why their testi- 
mony cannot be acted upon. The next thing I 
have to deal with is O’Connell Street. It seems 
to me that in his evidence yesterday Mr. Harrel 
gave a very cogent and a very clear account of 
the arrangements that were made in that street. 
Tie tells you he had to forsee every possible cir- 
cumstance. He placed in that street 5 superin- 
tendents, 10 inspectors and 275 constables apart 
from the sergeants. They were spread over the 
whole of the street, and of that entire body only 
'70 came into collision with the crowd. Now, the 
evidence of the police is fully in your mind. The 
first attempt that was made to make any move- 
ment over towards the Imperial Hotel was when 
Larkin appeared on the balcony. There was 
then a rush. That rush was stemmed back by the 
police. The people were driven back from the 
hotel, not in a very excited way, and the next 
determined rush is the clearing away of the 
people outside the hotel door to make way for 
the escort to come out. That was done by Ser- 
geant Butler and his men, probably assisted by 
one or two others ; but the real rush that caused 
the riot was the rush made down on the escort 
between Sackville Place and the corner of Lower 
Abbey Street, and you will remember when con- 
sidering the matter, or reflecting on this matter 
of the street riot in Sackville Street that at the time 
in Lower Abbey Street and in Eden Quay there 
were large crowds. The street had been filling 
up from 12 to half-past 12, and gradually increas- 
ing in two and threes, and the people were con- 
gregating in a more or less concrete mass round 
the vicinity of Nelson’s Pillar and the General 
Post Office, and although the police endeavoured 
to keep these people on the move as much as pos- 
sible it was almost impossible to do it. And then 
the riot commenced. Now, Inspector Barrett’s 
men were the people who prevented the attack 
upon the escort. If they had failed in that you 
would have had the escort attacked on its rere 
and flank — from Lower Abbey Street on its flank, 
and from the Pillar at' its rere, and probably 
again attacked by the crowd from Eden Quay. 
There was, therefore, need for the escort to be 
protected. An attempt was made to rush the 
escort. I ask you to say that a clear attempt was 
made to rush the escort — that that was resisted, 
and had to be resisted and was resisted in the only 
effective way possible, by driving the people 
away from the tail of the escort so as to allow 
the escort to pass unmolested down to College 
Street Station. You have the evidence of In- 
spector Dunne, you have the evidence of Mr. 
James McConnell and that responsible witness who 
gave you a most graphic description of the whole 
scene and told you what he saw. His evidence 
is at page 96, fourth day, at question 3911. Then 
you have the evidence of Superintendent Dunne,, 
at page 54, as to the congregation of the crowd, 
and the accumulation of the crowd and their 
converging from Liberty Hall, North Earl Street, 
Abbey Street, and Eden Quay. From the evi- 
dence of Superintendent Murphy, at page 57, and 
of Superintendent Kiernan, at page 61, and also 
of Inspector Lawlor. Then you have the evi- 
dence of Sergeant Butler as to the number of the 
-crowd, which he estimated at between 1,000 and 


2,000— and all of the working classes and wear- 
ing Red Hand badges. You will find the evi- 
dence at page 65 of the Third Day — questions 
2186 to 2189. Then there is the evidence of Mr. 
William Francis O’Donnell, and I think that as 
to. the enormous mass of the crowd Mr. O’Don- 
nell, who was injured at the comer of Prince’s 
Street, is really a very material witness, because 
although he had received those injuries he re 
ferred nevertheless to the crowd, and he says tha\ 
the crowd — he describes it as packed like herrings 
in a barrel. He says that these crowds swept 
round the corner and that he was knocked down 
and taken off his feet. What attracted his atten- 
tion was the old lady who was down. “ Woman 
down,” he cried, and I do think that for a per- 
son who lives in Sackville Street he might have 
avoided standing reading the Weekly Freeman 
in a proclaimed area where riot was anticipated. 
No doubt he received the injury, and I think he 
made the very most of it. He gave his descrip- 
tion of it in a most graphic way. Of course, 
everyone must regret that this most respectable 
and law-abiding citizen — for nobody could say 
one word against him, and I would be the last to 
say it — should receive these injuries. I regard 
it as a matter to be greatly regretted. Some- 
times innocent people do suffer, and all I can say 
is that I do think that from Mr. O’Donnell’s evi- 
dence, and you will find it in Volume 5 at page 
110 — I think you will find the general condition. 
He said he was swept by and became part of the 
mob at Prince’s Street. Seeing that there was 
a very riotous mob in the street and a very 
grievous attack upon Prince’s Street, I say 
nothing more about Mr. O’Donnell than that I 
regret very much the injuries he received, but 
unfortunately it did happen. He was part of 
the riotous crowd and was swept into the crowd 
himself. Of the other evidence there is that of 
Sergeant Butler and Constable Murphy, who was 
hit with the ruler — you will find it at question 
3557 — you will find his evidence there. 

Now, Inspector Barrett could have done 

no more than he did. Every reasonable 
precaution was taken, and no excess was 
used. None of the police in Upper 

Sackville Street came into operation at all. 
Inspector Carey did nothing. All he did was to 
keep the people from the west side going over to 
the east side, and to get as many as had came 
from the east to remain at the west. To clear the 
street at the east side was the main object, and 
nothing else. Every mode of access or egress to 
or from Sackville Street was absolutely left open. 
Henry Street was open : U pper Sackville Street 
was open; Middle Abbey Street was open, and 
the quays were open, and even right across the 
bridge, so that nobody could be set upon. I 
don’t know what excess is alleged. The only 
evidence against our contention is the evidence of 
the two witnesses — Mr. McDonagh on the 5th 
day at page 113. I don’t think his demeanour 
was very convincing. I think he was a very 
uncandid witness, and I have grave doubts of his 
veracity. I must certainly say that he was fenc- 
ing with one observation for a long time when he 
was questioned about his sister-in-law — Miss Gif- 
ford — and her performance towards Larkin mas- 
querading as Miss O’Donnell to assist Larkin in 
appearing on the balcony to his meeting in defiance 
of the proclamation. His evidence must be 
summed up in his answer to Question 4799 at page 
119. I don’t think he saw very much. 

Readme ): — “Didn’t you tell me that the 
people who were batoned in Prince’s Street were 
the people who remained in front of the hotel 
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'•.‘when the others had gone with the escort ? — 

•; 'Wait, now, and listen. The people who didn’t 
follow Larkin’s escort, aaid who remained in or 
. about the street and footpath and in the open- 
ing of Prince’s Street, were batoned by the 
police and driven into Prince’s Street. That 
is my statement of that.” 

I don’t think he saw much, and anyhow he has 
not given clear or distinct evidence as to the con- 
dition of things prevailing outside the Imperial 
Hotel and the attack upon the escort. He was in 
such a position that I submit he could not see 
much, and for the reason that Sir John Ross has 
told you, because the centre of the street is 
higher than the sides, and there was a large crowd 
there, and he could not have seen what was tak- 
ing place . He then moved from his position out- 
side the office and into the Freeman’s Journal. 
He couid not have seen from the Freeman’* 
Journal what took place at Sackville Street or 
Abbey Street, and it is quite possible, on his 
evidence, that he went into the Freeman’s J ournat 
before Inspector Barrett intercepted the attack 
upon the rere of the escort. He is a tainted wit- 
ness. He is the friend of the “ Miss O’Donnell ” 
who accompanied Larkin, and I submit he is also 
the friend of Larkin. He went there not as an 
innocent spectator, but designedly for the purpose 
of seeing how this ruse was going to succeed. Mr. 
Flanagan is another witness called on behalf of 
the police, and told you of the condition of things 
.prevailing then. He was asked: — 

Readme/: — “ And the noise was so great that 
it attracted your attention more than what took 
place in the street?” 

And Mr. Handel Booth asked the same question, 

I think, at 2228, of Superintendent Murphy. He 
asked : — 

“ Could you quote a single word he used — 
do you think that any single one in the street 
could quote a single word with the noise?” 

It is Question 2028, page 60 — that is to say that 
there was this howling and boohing and cheering 
of such great volume in the street that even Mr. 
Booth questioned the evidence of Superintendent 
Murphy when he said he was able to hear what 
Larkin said, or part of what he said. Now .all I 
say of Mr. Booth is this: — I do think he made 
a most unfair charge against the police in sug- 
gesting that they ever were drunk or received 
refreshments in the streets, or were smoking in 
Sackville Street that Sunday. It is a contemp- 
tible and, I think, a scandalous thing for a man 
in his position to make that charge without any 
material or foundation to justify it, and it is pro- 
perly resented by every policeman and officer of 
the police. Mr. O’Byrne is the only other wit- 
ness who gave evidence against the police. I 
don’t attribute mala-fide statements to him, but 
I cannot refrain from saying that he didn’t see 
what occurred, or if he did he is concealing actual 
-facts that did occur, or he is leaving one to believe 
that his mind is a blank. At page 128, Question 
5226, he was asked: — 

“ And you never saw anything happen the 
escort on the part of the crowd ? — No ; I didn’t 
towards the escort?— I did not. 

‘ ‘ Do you suggest that Larkin did not come 
out when you were there? — I don’t, but I did 
not see him coming out. 

“ And you never saw anything happen the 
escort, or any movement on the part of the 
crowd towards the escort? — I did not. As a 
matter of fact, I didn’t know that Larkin was 
in the hotel for four hours after that. 

“ So that we may take it, Mr. O’Byrne, that 
you didn’t know until four hours after the 


occurrence took place that Larkin had been in 
the Imperial Hotel that day ? — I did not. 

“ And you saw no movement towards his 
escort on the part of the crowd? — No; I didn’t 
see his escort even.” 

Of course, it is quite consistent that he might 
not have seen it. It is quite consistent with 
the position lie was in that he could not have 
seen it, but beyond that his evidence is contra- 
dicted by every other witness whether for or 
against the police. He complains also in his 
testimony — and it is uncorroborated in any and 
every detail — in his answers to Questions 5120, 
■5127 and 5128, page 126, and all, I think, show 
this to be the case, that although he says he saw 
several people knocked down and several people 
batoned, it comes to this, that he saw four 
knocked down by a rush and two only by batons. 
Here is this gentleman who comes up to suggest 
what happened this Sunday. I refer to the ques- 
tions I have given, and also the answers to Ques- 
tions 5146 and 5280. He tells you that the 
entrances to Henry Street, Upper Sackville Street 
and North Earl Street were open and free. The 
more you analyse his evidence the more shadowy 
and doubtful it becomes. It is wholly unreliable 
and incorrect and inconsistent with the evidence 
of any other single witness in the case. He com- 
plains of the manoeuvres by cordons of police at 
Henry Street and Abbey Street into positions in 
which they were not and could not have been. 
If they were where he says they were, then he 
was only there when the whole of the riot was 
over, for Inspector Willoughby only came down 
from Upper Sackville Street at the time that the 
riot was over. It is impossible to follow Mr. 
O’Byrne’s evidence or give it any weight at all, 
for it stands aloue, and is inconsistent with every 
other witness in the case. I have never been able 
to understand exactly what the case about Sack- 
ville Street really was. All due precautions were 
taken. All due diligence was shown in subdivid- 
ing the force and keeping them in detachments 
at the various parts of the street in a proper way, 
and I can’t see that in anything that was done 
the police acted wrongly, or that the arrange- 
ments were deficient. On the contrary, the 
arrangements appear to be proper and right. The 
police did no more thaVi their duty. They dis- 
persed the crowd that took part in the riot. They 
protected the escort, and if Mr. Larkin had 
escaped from the police they would be eternally 
covered with disgrace. Thank goodness, they 
have not done that. The other riots were at 
Aungier Street, Thomas Street and Inchicore. 
The Aungier Street riot was a very serious and 
grave riot, and that riot which started on the 31st 
of August was a riot that only terminated three 
weeks afterwards. Here again you have damage 
to property — damage on one side of the street to 
the extent of £100, and upon the other side to 
nearly £70, as has been stated by Inspector 
Bannon. You have there also the conductors and 
tram-drivers assaulted. One man had his nose 
smashed and his money-bag cut off, and actually 
the trams were left derelict. Thomas Street is 
also a grave and serious riot, and here the Pres- 
bytery was attacked — even the Presbytery was 
attacked— in order to induce the priest who was 
giving shelter to two constables to force him to 
throw them out in the street. Now I refer to 
Constable England and also Constable Walsh. 
What splendid services he did when being badly 
wounded and his helmet stuck to his head only 
by the congelation of the blood — he brought a 
tram from Thomas Street to College Green. Now 
Mr. O’Sullivan is the only other witness I desire 
to say anything about. I don’t really under- 
stand Mr. O’Sullivan’s position. If he thinks 
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that any injury was done to him by Constable 
179 A, he has his remedy against him if he was 
assaulted. He made his complaint to the Com- 
missioner of Police. He was invited to attend 
before the Commissioner, and specify his charges, 
and the man 179 A would be punished if he was 
found guilty. I don’t think it can be suggested 
that the reason he gave was sufficient, The reason 
is — I will not go before Sir John Ross to have 
eight constables come up and swear that what I 
saw is incorrect. He identifies nobody himself, 
but he is depending for the statements that the 
police broke the panes of glass in his little cottages 
on the evidence of some tenants whom he has not 
produced or called. He is relying on hearsay 
information in basing his charge — information 
given to him by his own tenants. The descripr 
tion which he gives of sitting on the top of the 
wall with the glass and barbed wire — the whole 
of this thing is very ridiculous. He then iden- 
tifies 88 A, first of all having named him as 28 A, 
and then afterwards he changed that to 88 A. 
He never knows where he is. I think he is a very 
fractious gentleman, very precise, and I think 
very litigious, and likes to have a grievance, but 
his claim, like that of Mr. O’Donnell, is not 
so much against the police as some claim 
for compensation. I think the evidence that 
was given yesterday by the police was absolutely 
reliable and trustworthy. Sergeant Egan could 
see no mark of any kind or description upon 
him, and the other constable who pursued tljese 
rioters down Muray’s Lane told you they didn’t 
use their batons or break windows, and that what 
broke the windows was stones thrown by the 
crowd. One constable — the last man examined 
— said he saw a stone thrown from behind the 
row of cottages, Nos. 1 to 19, and it went 
through a window of one of the cottages in 
Richmond Terrace. I don’t think Mr. 

O’Sulivan’s claim can be seriously considered, or 
that there is any foundation for it whatever. I 
ask you in no way to hold that any case was shown 
by him against the police. I have now, with my 
learned friend and colleague, Mr. Powell, to unite 
in grateful thanks for the kind and courteous 
manner in which you, and each of you, have 
presided over this Commission. I felt, ana 
naturally, that the case would take a longer time 
than anybody at first contemplated; but it is a 
gratification to us to feel that you have 
endeavoured, by every means in your power, to 
inquire most fully into all the matters brought 
before you; and certainly it is the greatest 
gratification to the police to feel that they have 
now been able fully to set forth their views and 


their case, and let the public know what they had'' 
to suffer, and to do, and to endure. They feel , 
that, sir, and they know that after the impartial 
way in which you heard this case, and the kind- 
consideration you have given every detail of it, 
that whether for or against them, the police know 
that whatever your report will be, justice will be 
done. 

Mr. A tkinson then handed in a certified copy 
of the shops’ list. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — Inspector Lawlor. 

Mr. Byrne, Solicitor. — Yes. 

Mr. .4 tkinson. — Perhaps you would like the 
number of police injured in each particular place 
on each particular day. (List handed in.) 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — I would. 

Sir John iioss. — We will get a better one than 
than. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — T his is all right. 

Mr. Atkinson. — Perhaps you would like also an 
index of the witnesses. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — Yes; we are very much 
obliged to you. 

Mr. Atkinson. — They are alphabetically 

arranged. You will find them put down 
alphabetically. (Document handed in.) 

Mr. 'Atkinson. — Do you want the letter of the 
31st? 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — No; -we have it on the notes. 

Mr. Atkinson next handed in returns made of 
the injuries received by the police from the 27th 
August to the 17th of November. It shows, he • 
said, the gross total, and the injuries that took 
place after the 30th of September are set down 
below. 

Mr. Brown, k.c. — We can deduct the others. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is a mere matter of 
deduction. 

Mr. Henry, k.c. — It is now our duty, Mr. 
Atkinson, to prepare our report as rapidly as 
possible, and to submit it to his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant for his consideration. We would 
like to say that we are extremely indebted to the 
gentlemen who have conducted the Inquiry, and 
assisted us so far, and to the members of the public 
who have come forward and given us the benefit 
of their evidence. We also feel that we should 
return our cordial thanks to Mr. J. B. Hall, and 
the gentlemen associated with him, for the careful 
and accurate reports with which we and the 
gentlemen here have been supplied each morning. 
They have been invaluable to us in dealing with 
tbe various questions which it has been our duty 
to consider. 

Mr. Atkinson. — This is the return of crime up 
to the 20th of September. (Document handed in \ 


The Sittings concluded. 
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APPENDIX I. 

COPY DEPOSITION OF INSPECTOR LAWLOR. 


THE KING-, Complainant; 
V. 

JAMES LARKIN, DeJendant. 


POLICE DISTRICT OF DUBLIN METROPOLIS. 

COUNTY OF THE ClTY OF DUBLIN. 

jAivijio mimiK, . The Deposition of Inspector Lawlor of Dublin Metropolitan 

Police in said district, taken - before me, the undersigned, one of the Magistrates presiding at Inns Quay 
Police Court, in the County of the City of Dublin, in said District, m the presence and hearing of the said 
Defendant, who stands charged as aforesaid. . , _ uni c , ,, 

The said Deponent being duly sworn on Oath, deposeth and saith I was on duty m Aaige ofebody 

of Police about 1.30 p.m., 31st August. I was stationed at corner of Princes Stieet. About 1.-0 p.m. 

I heard a loud cheering and 1 looked towards the Imperial Hotel. I saw Defendant come outside the 


the direction of the hotel door shouting “ Good old L„. - ■ , , . . , 

in a couple of minutes or less after I entered, I heard a crash of glass outside, and boohing and cheenng. 
I can^mt and saw the crowd boohing, groaning, and shouting. The Police were mined up with the crowd 
clearing them. When the Police appeared with Defendant, the other Police drew their batons and forced 
back the crowd. 1 then saw stones being thrown towards the Pillar several stones. The Police wer 
urging the crowd towards the Pillar. The Police had taken Defendant then towards 0 Connell Bridge. 
I saw’ a number of people— some of whom wore the Transport Badge— going towards Princes Street A 
good number of the crowd wore that Badge, a good number of the people were of the working class. I 
found a wooden hurley on the street after the crowd had been cleared towards the Pillai— near the end 
of Princes Street. I left it inside the railings for 4 or 5 minutes till I got my men together. When go 


of Princes Street, 
back it was gone. 


Cross Examined. 


I saw only one window broken, there might have been more. Defendant was very quiet. I saw- 
no s tone throwing up to the time I entered the hotel. When I came out of the hotel, the Police had their 
batons drawn, and were ready for action. I heard the crash of glass before that, ^ nd t ^f s ^ nes ™ 
going at the time. I told the Police to put back the crowd, but I didn t order them to diaw batons. There 
was no attempt to rescue Defendant, 

And the said Deponent binds himself to attend to prosecute and give evidence at City Commission, or 
otherwise to forfeit to the Crown the sum of £10. 

Signed, 

Andrew Lawlor. 

Deposition of Andrew Lawlor taken 8th September 1913, before T. C. Drury, Esq.. J.P. 


APPENDIX II. 

Estueh slowing tleNuMBEEof Ofpesceb reported to tie Police in connection with the itn kes 

Number of Persons made amendable for such Offences with results, within the D. M. Police District 
from 19th August to 30th September, 1913, inclusive. 

Number of Offences reported to the Police ... ... ••• 685 

Number of Persons made amenable ... ... ••• ••• 354 

How Disposed of. 

Dealt vrith. Summarily : — 

Imprisoned ... ••• ••• ••• 95 

Fined 90 

Bailed ... ... ••• ••• ••• ^ 

Otherwise disposed of ... ••• ••• *4 


Total . 


On Indictment : — 

Convicted 

Acquitted 

Otherwise disposed of 
Pending — not yet disposed of 


83 

23 


This shows a total of 95 and 83 = 178 sent to prison. 

“ Otherwise disposed of ” includes those dismissed, discharged, Juveniles sent to Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools and Probationers. 

Dublin : Printed for His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

By Alex Thom & Co., Ltd., 87, 88, & 89 Abbey-street. 

354101 Wt. T. L. 495. 750. 2, 1914. 
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Appendix ' to Second Report. 

Minutes of Evidence taken in Cork, Skibbereen, Limerick, Ennis. KUlarney, Tralee, Galway, Clifden. 
iMallanumy. Castlebar, Tullamore, Mullingar, and Waterford, 19th March, 1912, t.o 15th July, 1912, 
inclusive. List Of witnesses. With Index. fCd. G937] of Session 1913. Price 3s., post free 3s. 4d. 

Pinal Report. 

Makes recommendations as to the opening of Milk Depots in cities and towns ; the organisation 
of a demand for a regular supply through the agency of Milk Clubs in rural districts, and the utilisation 
of creameries as a means of supply ; the extension of winter dairying ; the provision of Cowplots for 
the grazing in common of labourers’ cows ; the improvement of the breed of goats ; the freeing ol herds 
from cows which give tuberculous milk ; the amendment of the law to prevent the spread of disease 
by infected milk ; the inspection of creameries ; alterations of the Dairies Order relating to the Licensing 
of milk. vendors and their premises ; lines imposed for breaches of the Dairies Order and for the adultera- 
tion of milk ; the uniform and eflicient administration of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Mi Ikshops Order 
of 1908 &e. [0d. 7129] of Session 1914. Price G4d., post free 8-id. 

Appendix to Final Report. 

Minutes of Evidence taken in Enniskillen, Sligo, Killybegs, Londonderry, Omagh, Dublin, Man- 
chester, and Birmingham, 8th August, 1912, to 14th December, 1912, inclusive. List of witnesses. 
With Index. [Cd. 7134] of Session 1914. Priee 1». 10 d., post free 2s. 2d. 


AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. DEPARTMENT OF. 

Agricultural Output of Ireland, 1908. Report and Tables prepared in connexion with the 
Census of Production Act, 1900. (1913). Price 2d., post free 3d. 

Fisheries Branch : — 

Bye-laws, Close Season Orders, &c., affecting Fisheries in force on Nov. 2-5, 1913. 
Abstract of. (1913). Price 6d., post free 8d. 

Journal. Quarterly. Price 6d., post free lOd. 


CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1911. 


Area, Houses, and Population : also the Ages, Civil or Conjugal Condition, Occupations, 
Birthplaces, Religion, and Education of the People. 


Province ( 
Post* 

Price. free. 

County of Carlow [Cd. 6049] 8 id. 10^d. 

Dublin [Cd. 6049-1.] 11-^d. Is. 2 id. 

City of Dublin [Cd. 6049-u.] 6 d. 3d. 

County of Kildare [Cd. 6049-ni.] 1 lid. Is. 2-kZ. 

„ Kilkenny[Cd. G049-IV.J ]*. 3d. Is. Gd. 
King’s County [Cd. 6049-v.] 1 14d. Is. 2 Id. 

County of Longford [Cd. 6049-vi.] 8 |d. lid. 


■ Leinster. • 

Post 

Price. free. 

County of Louth [Cd. 6049-vn.] SJd. lid. 

., Meath [Cd. 6049-vm.] 1-s. Is. 3d. 
Queen’s County [Cd. G049-ix ] llfd. Is. 2§d. 
County of Westmeath [Cd. 6049-x.] Is. Is. 3d. 
„ Wexford [Cd. 6049-xi.] Is. 3d. Is. Gd. 
* Wicklow [Cd. 6049-xn.] lHd. is. 2d. 
Summary Tables [Cd. 6049-xm.] 7 d. 9d. 


Province of Munster. 


Post ,, 

Price. free. 

County of Clare [Cd. 6050] Is. 3d. Is. Gd, 

;; ‘ and City of [Cd. 6050-1.] os. Id. 3s. 6d. 
Cork. 

of Kerry [Cd.. 6050-u.J Is. 5 d. Is. 9 d. 

„ and City of [Cd. 6050-m,] Is. 6d. Is. lOd. 
Limerick. 


Post 

Price. free. 

County of Tipperary [Cd. 6050-rv.j Is. 9d. 2s. Id. 
,, and City of [Cd. 6050-v.] Is. 3d. Is. 6d. 
Waterford. 

Summary Tables [Cd. 6050-vi.] lid. 9 id. 


Province of Ulster. 


Post 

Price. free. . 

County of Antrim [Cd. 6051] Is. 5d. Is. 8d. j 
City of Belfast [Cd. 6051-1. j old. Id. j 

County of Armagh [Cd. 6051-n.] lid. Is. lid. I 

„ Cavan [Cd. 6051-in.] Is. is. 3d. 

„ Donegal [Cd. 6051-rv.] Is. 5d. Is. 8d. | 

Down [Cd. 6051-v.] Is. 5d. Is. 8d. i 


Price. 

County of Fermanagh [Cd. 6051-vi.] Is. 

,, and City of [Cd. 6051 -vn.] Is. Id. 
Londonderry. 

„ of Monaghan [Cd. 6051 -vrn.] 11-kZ. 
,, Tyrone [Cd. 6051-ix.] Is. 3d. 
Summary Tables [Cd. 6051 -x.] 9d. 


Post 
free. 
Is. 3d. 
Is. 4d. 

Is. 2d. 
Is. 6d. 
IHd. 


Pfovincf, of Connaught. 


Price. 

'County of Galway [Cd. 6052] 2s. 

,, Leitrim [Cd. 6052-1.] 10-£d. 

„ Mayo [Cd. 6052-II.] Is. 6d.. 


Post , .. 

free. | Price- 

2s. 4d. Coimty of Roscommon 
Is . Id. ' [Cd. 6052-m.J Is. Id. 

Is, lOd. „ Sligo [Cd. 6052-iv.] 10-kZ. 

Suimnary Tables [Cd. 6052-v.] old. 


Post 

free. 

Is. 4d. 
Is. Id. 

Id. 


emu Bm*r. With ®*b» wd Appendix. [Cd. CliSS] of Session 1912-13. Price os. 3d., post 

aJZZt 9 * tto General Topographical Index of Ireland eontahdng all the Territorial DivMons 
in which an alteration has been made between 31st March, 1901, and 2n April, 1911. LOd. 6756] 
of Session 1913. Price 4 }d., post free 6d. 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT 

OF THE 


DUBLIN DISTURBANCES COMMISSION. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE AND APPENDICES. 
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